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AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

The  winter  months  are  particularly  favorable  to  reading  and  study,  and  every  farmer 
should  endeavor  to  master  some  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  -which  the  rapid  progress 
of  science  renders  intelligible,  and  the  press  and  the  public  mail  have  dr-opped  into  his 
hands.  Chemistry  has,  confessedly,  done  more  than  any  other  science  to  place  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  on  a  safe  and  enduring  basis ;  and  to  it  agriculturists  in  all  civilized 
and  enlightened  nations  are  now  looking  for  still  more  important  discoveries,  and  more 
valuable  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  their  noble  art.  Tlie  husbandman  is  not  expected  to 
be  deeply  learned  in  the  technicalities  of  any  natural  science ;  and  in  treating  of  them 
for  his  perusal,  one  should  be  careful  to  avoid,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able,  the  use  of  strictly 
professional  terms.  This  we  shall  do,  and  when  they  occur,  a  plain  deffinition  will  be 
given. 

Chemists  have  found  reason  to  believe  that  all  matter,  without  exception,  is  endowed 
by  its  Creator  with  an  ever-active /orcc  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  compound  bodies. 
What  are  called  chemical  affinity,  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  gravitation,  are  so  many 
visible  manifestations  of  this  natural  power.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating  this 
force,  as  they  affect  all  the  elements  of  soils  and  their  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Science  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

When  iron  is  exposed  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  it  rusts  ;  and  the  observer  witnesses  a 
common  but  highly  interesting  phenomenon.  There  evidently  exist  forces  in  the  atoms 
of  the  metal  and  those  of  oxygen,  in  the  water  or  atmosphere,  which  cause  these  gaseous 
and  solid  bodies  to  unite  and  form  a  permanent  compound  of  vital  air  and  a  metal  called 
the  red  oxide,  or  per-oxide  of  iron.  By  this  union  of  unlike  atoms  their  respective  forces 
are  not  annihilated,  but  are  quiescent,  and  will  be  active  and  ready  to  act  again  so  soon 
as  heat  or  any  other  disturbing  element  sliall  separate  the  oxygen  from  its  base.  It  is 
important  in  the  study  of  natural  laws,  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  force  may  be  at 
rest  and  not  lose  its  existence.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  in  wdiat  form  a  quiescent 
force  exists  ;  for  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  itself,  and  need 
not  attempt  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  gravitation,  or  of  any  inherent  force  displayed  by 
the  molecules  of  the  material  world.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  matter 
organized  in  the  tissues  and  vessels  of  living  plants  and  animals,  is  not  deprived  of  the 
natural  forces  which  characterize  it  when  wholly  disorganized,  and  in  the  form  of  common 
air,  water,  and  metals,  or  earths. 

The  development  of  latent  or  chemical  forces  in  the  elements  of  crops  and  soils,  is  a 
point  to  be  well  considered.     Nothing  that  the  husbandman  can  do  to  impart  activity 
and  progress  in  those  changes  which  prepare  food  for  plants,  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  minute  subdivision  of  all  solids  to  be  operated  upon.     To  illustrate  the  fundamental 
\    principle  of  all  tillage,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  mass  of  iron  shows  but  a  slight  tendency 
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to  oxidation  (nist ; )  but  when  minutely  divided,  it  can  not  possibly  be  brought  even  in 
contact  ^^-ith  atmospheric  air  at  a  low  temperature,  without  becoming  red  hot,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  converted  into  an  oxide.  Cobalt,  nickel,  and  uranium  possess  the  same 
property.     (Mulder  and  Magnus.) 

The  condensation  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  minute  pores  of  an  exceedingly  fine  mineral 
is  doubtless  the  source  of  this  high  temperature.  Finely  pulverized  charcoal  has  been 
made  to  condense  gases  so  much  that  the  latent  heat  evolved  in  the  operation  has  set 
the  coal  on  fire.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  when  a  body  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
medium  it  gives  out  heat  —  i.  e.,  heat  which  was  insensible  becomes  sensible  by  the 
simple  compression  or  consolidation  of  any  substance.  Thus,  when  cold  water  is  applied 
to  cold  caustic  lime,  the  liquid  becomes  incorporated  with  the  lime  in  a  solid  form  and 
gives  up  a  portion  of  its  latent  caloric,  or  heat  of  fluidity.  In  a  similar  manner  freezing 
water  in  a  cellar,  which  without  the  water  would  freeze  potatoes  and  apples,  warms  it 
sufficiently  to  prevent  their  congelation.  In  this  instance  the  sensible  heat  is  given  ofl 
from  the  water  when  transformed  into  solid  ice.  When  vapor  and  water  are  converted 
into  snow  in  winter,  they  warm  the  air  sensibly,  which  elevation  of  temperature  lasts  a 
day  or  so  after  the  fall  of  a  deep  snow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  water  in 
the  process  of  evaporation  absorbs  active  or  sensible  heat,  and  generates  cold  as  it  renders 
heat  quite  insensible.  This  law  is  too  familiar  to  need  illustration.  Heat  and  cold  are 
among  the  most  eftective  chemical  and  mechanical  agents,  and  their  influences  on  all 
bodies  to  expand  or  contract  their  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  pecuUar  fimctions  of  solar 
light,  deserve  the  closest  study. 

If  a  large  crystal  of  salt  or  sugar  be  crushed  into  one  impalpable  powder,  its  solution 
in  water  is  greatly  promoted.  This  fact  illustrates  a  general  law,  and  one  that  prompts 
the  grinding  of  much  grain,  the  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  about  half  the  labor  of  the 
agriculturist.  No  solid  food  of  animals  can  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  into 
the  lacfcals  (milk-ducts)  and  tlie  blood  vessels,  w^hich  is  not  substantially  dissolved  in 
the  gastric  juices;  nor  can  cultivated,  or  other  plants,  subsist  on  insoluble  earthy  atoms. 
Hence,  all  the  circumstances  that  favor  or  retard  the  solution  of  bodies  in  tilled  land,  or 
living  systems,  have  a  high  practical  value,  and  a  scientific  claim  to  attention.  Bodies 
in  solution  are  in  a  very  favorable  condition  for  the  play  of  chemical  forces,  whatever  they 
may  be.  The  chemical  phenomena  witnessed  in  the  cells  of  plants,  in  the  production  of 
wood,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  oil,  albumen,  casein,  and  gluten,  appear  to  be  governed  more  by 
physical  than  any  known  vital  laws.  The  further  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology  is  extended,  the  greater  becomes  human  j^ower  over  all  the  phenomena  of 
life.  We  have  long  believed,  and  tiuight,  the  doctrine,  that  defective  nutrition,  and  most 
diseases,  from  our  simple  liver-complaints  and  chills  and  fever,  to  the  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
and  plague,  arise  from  the  violation  of  laws  which  chemistry  would  yet  fully  elucidate 
and  prevent.  Even  scrofula  and  consumption  are  now  cured  by  phosphate  of  lime 
(bone  earth)  prescribed  on  strictly  chemical  principles,  or  pathology.  The  following  are 
cases  in  point: 

"  In  the  first  number  of  the  Few  Orleans  Monthly  Medical  Register,  we  find  an  article  by  Professor 
Stone,  on  the  virtnes  of  'Phosphate  of  Lime  in  Scrofula  and  other  depraved  states  of  the  System,'  which 
is  of  some  moment.  It  was  suggested  by  an  Essjiy  in  the  London  Lancet,  on  the  'physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  their  relation  to  the  formation  of  cells.'" 

"  'Tlie  conclusions  of  the  author,'  says  Professor  Stonf,  'are  baaed  upon  careful  chemical  researeli 
and  results  from  the  use  of  the  remedy.  His  researches  show  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  vegetables 
and  inferior  auimals,  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  albumen  and  fet,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
formation  of  cells,  and  he  considers  that  many  of  the  pathological  states  of  the  system  depend  upon  a 
deficiency  of  this  salt  The  affections  in  which  it  is  advised  arc  ulcei'ations  dependant  upon  a  general 
dyscrasia,  and  not  a  mere  local  affection ;  infantile  atrophy,  in  those  suffering  from  rickets  and  conse- 
quent diarrhcea  and  tuberculous  diseases,  particularly  of  the  lungs  in  the  e^arly  stages.' 

"Struck  by  this  article,  Prof  Stone  tested  it,  and  he  thus  describes  three  cases  in  which  its  virtues 
were  very  obvious.     The  first  was  tliat  of  a  slave  who  was  admitted  to  the  Professor's  Infirmary  in 
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July,  witli  a  disease  of  the  nose,  the  whole  sj-stcm  showing  gi-eat  progress  in  scrofulous  decay.  Tlie 
usual  remedies  were  unsuccessfully  applied  until  August,  when  cod  Uver  oil  wua  used,  but  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  stomach  was  increased  by  it.  The  })hospliate  of  lime  was  then  applied,  eight  grains 
three  times  a  day.  Its  good  effects  were  soon  apparent.  It  and  the  oil  were  therefore  administered 
together,  and  the  patient  soon  was  restored  to  health. 

"Tlie  second  case  is  that  of  a  young  lady  aged  24.  Iler  disease  was  one  of  'unmixed  jihthisis,' 
which  might  liave  been  expected  to  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  fatally.  The  upper  part 
of  both  her  lungs  was  filled  with  tubercles,  and  in  some  places  were  beginning  to  soften.  The  c^ise 
was  evidently  a  bad  one.  The  treatment  of  cod  liver  oil  was  at  first  used,  but  without  marked 
improvement  The  phosphate  of  lime  was  then  administered  with  the  oil,  and  the  result,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  negro,  was  soon  apparent.     The  patient  was  rapidly  getting  well. 

"The  third  case  was  that  of  a  cliild  seven  years  of  age,  in  which  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  used 
with  complete  success. 

"  We  can  only  refer  briefly  to  these  cases  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  this  subject. 
Before  the  dreadful  diseases  which  they  describe,  scientific  men  have  stood  abashed.  That  there  is 
some  remedy  for  them  we  c;\u  hardly  doubt;  and  tliis  may,  if  a  new  thing,  be  the  desideratum  which 
science  is  in  search  of." 

The  chemical  forces  in  blood,  and  the  separation  of  bone  in  one  set  of  cells,  muscle  in 
another,  nerves  in  a  third,  fat  in  a  fourth,  bile  in  a  fifth,  urine  in  a  sixth,  and  all  other 
secretions,  from  the  same  bloody  are  now  being  investigated  with  an  acuteness  and  energy 
never  before  equalled.  Powerful  microscopes,  delicate  balances,  reliable  re-agents,  greater 
experience,  tact,  and  expertness,  in  all  necessary  manipulations,  promise  a  more  rapid 
advancement  in  pathology  and  organic  chemistry  in  future.  To  the  practical  farmer, 
the  application  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  fee^ling  of  cultivated  plants,  will  probably 
be  most  intelHgible,  and  therefore  satisfactory  and  useful.  Among  the  many  substances 
that  chemists  have  suggested  as  likely  to  fertilize  the  soil,  the  nitrate  of  soda,  or  "  cubic 
nitre,"  is  not  the  least  important.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  much  cheaper  than  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  (saltpetre,)  and  is,  by  some  wheat-growers,  regarded  not  inferior  to 
that  valuable  salt.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  \'iew,  ammonia,  which  is  a  powerful 
alkali,  and  nitric  acid,  which  is  an  intense  acid,  (aquafortis,)  have  very  similar  properties. 
Both  yield  available  nitrogen  to  growing  plants.  Ammonia  is  formed  by  the  chemical 
union  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen  with  3  of  hydrogen;  and  nitric  acid  is  formed  by  the 
chemical  union  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen  with  40  of  oxygen.  IV  is  the  equivalent  number 
of  ammonia,  and  54  that  of  nitric  acid. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eno-land 
there  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  which  42  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  drilled  in 
with  seed  wheat  upon  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  result  was  a  gain  of  2  bu.'and  2  pecks 
in  grain,  and  129  lbs.  in  straw.  The  wheat  Aveighed  155  lbs.,  and  the  entire  gain  in 
both  wheat  and  straw  was  284  lbs.  In  this  experiment,  a  pound  of  the  salt  gave  over 
3.^  lbs.  of  wheat,  and  over  3  lbs.  of  straw.  In  another  series  of  experiments  with  this 
salt,  it  gave  a  small  addition  to  the  yield  of  gi-ain,  but  a  large  gain  in  straw.  In  another 
experiment,  with  cubic  petre  and  common  salt,  112  lbs.  of  each  being  sown  broadcast  on 
an  acre  of  wheat  early  in  the  spring,  the  gain  was  4.-^  bu.  (from  21  to  25.-J-);  and  in 
another,  8.4  bu.,  or  from  19  to  27.4.  As  soda  is  a  much  cheaper  alkali  than  potash,  it 
is  highly  important  that  experiments  be  made  in  this  country  to  ascertain  how  far  soda 
can  take  the  place  of  potash  in  organizing  starch  in  potatoes  and  the  seeds  of  cereals, 
such  as  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Any  County  Society  can  make  a  valuable 
experiment  with  carbonate  of  potash,  (common  pearlash,)  and  carbonate  of  soda,  on  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  corn,  or  wheat,  for  five  dollars.  Let  all  the  money  be  paid  for  equal 
quantities  of  the  salts  named,  and  let  these  be  pulverized  and  mixed  with  four  times  their 
weight  of  fine  dry  loam.  Now,  get  a  little  cup  that  will  hold  about  two  ounces  of  this 
compound,  and  apply  a  cup  full  to  each  hill  of  potatoes,  or  corn,  spreading  it  over  at 
least  a  square  foot  of  surface,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  planted.  The  plan  should  be  to 
give  one  or  two  rows  of  potatoes  or  corn  a  given  quantity,  say  16  lbs.  of  soda,  and  a  like 
weight  of  potash  to  other  rows.     Leave  two  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes  between  the 
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manured  ones,  to  which  nothing  is  to  be  applied.  The  object  is  simply  to  determine,  so 
far  as  one  experiment  can,  the  relative  vahie  of  potash  and  soda  as  food  for  the  plants. 
Sea-water  contains  thirty  times  more  soda  tlian  potash ;  and  the  first  named  alkali  may 
be  economically  extracted  from  common  salt,  by  the  aid  of  caustic  lime,  in  a  compost 
heap.  The  chemistry  of  this  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  will  be  explained 
in  the  course  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal. 


EUROPEAN    AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 

The  folloAving  interesting  statistics  are  chiefly  compiled  from  a  French  work  on  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  for  1851 : 


WHEAT   XSD    ETE   PKODUCED    IN   TUE   DIFFERENT   COiraTETES    OF   EUROPE,    IN   HECTOUTEES.* 


States.  Wheat.  Rye. 

Pranoc 80,l+?,78.3  51  ,s;ii,4fir, 

Gre,at  Britain 85,473,nno               l,5oo,( 

Belffium 4,091,91(5  5,4.>i,0i  iC, 

Prussia 6,6S4,000  4^fil(S.{  i(  Ki 

Bavaria 2,TT0,6(>T  6,41 8,514 

Bad™ 2,570,300  510,000 

Switzerkind 1,000,000  1,200,000 

Sardinian  States 3,800,000  1,000,000 

Spain ■  

Netlierlands 1,999,902  1,597.906 

Luxeraljurg 220,000  350,000 

Denmark '. . .  &40,000  4,4.80,000 

ScMeswig-Holstein 886,200  1,692,600 

Sweden  and  Norway 342,665  5,947,820 


Stuf-e^.                ,  Wfieat 

Kussia 19,000,000 

Meclvlenburg 622,460 

Hanover   1,320,000 

Saxony 1,100,000 

Wurtemberg 6,154,821 

Hesse  1,915,000 

Other  German  States 1,2.'50,000 

Austria 29,100,000 

Tuscany l,500,fH)0 

States  of  the  Church 8,000,000 

Two  Sicilies 19,997,700 

Other  Italian  States 3,500,000 

Portugal 8,510,000 

Greece  275,000 


Rye. 

149,750,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 
2,337,500 
&40,o58 
2,200,000 
3,500,000 
88,710,524 
500,000 


2,528,500 


In  some  of  these  countries,  barley,  oats,  maize,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans,  are 
important  staples. 

It  is  a  note-worthy  fact  that,  while  we  obtain  the  official  agricultural  statistics  of  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  1851  before  the  close  of  the  year,  those  of  the  crops  grown 
in  the  United  States  in  1849,  and  taken  by  the  census  of  June,  1850,  we  shall  not  get 
till  after  June,  1852.  The  fault  is  in  a  Congress  AvhoUy  devoted  to  party  politics. 
Every  sensible  man  knows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  three  years  after  the  harvest 
of  1849  before  the  public  can  learn  the  amount  of  said  harvest. 

The  careful  study  of  agricultural  statistics  is  both  instructive  and  interesting,  after  one 
has  acquired  a  taste  for  researches  of  this  kind.  If  we  convert  the  hectolitres  of  wheat 
and  rye  grown  in  France  and  Great  Britain  into  bushels,  and  consider  each  in  reference 
to  the  agriculture  of  both  nations,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  England  excels  in  tillage, 
France  greatly  excels  in  kushandrij.  France  produces  224,402,453  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year,  and  145,139,305  bushels  of  rye.  England  produces  99,324,400  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  4,200,000  bushels  of  rye.  To  produce  their  comparatively  small  amount  of  grain,* 
the  poor  husbandmen  of  Great  Britain  require  about  230,000  tons  of  imported  guano 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  oil  cake,  used  first  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  then  as 
manure.  The  good  husbandmen  of  France  require  very  little  guano  or  oil  cake  from 
abroad,  while  they  annually  export  to  England  one-fourth  of  the  bread-stuffs  imported 
into  that  country.  The  secret  of  French  and  Belgian  success  in  grain-culture  is  this : 
Their  cultivators  make  the  excreta  from  millions  of  people  worth  an  average  of  five 
dollars  a  head  per  annum,  as  manure.  At  this  rate,  allowing  the  fertilizers  from  six 
millions  of  persons  to  be  lost  in  France,  and  those  yielded  by  thirty  millions  to  be  saved, 
their  commercial  value  to  the  nation  is  $150,000,000  a  year.  The  general  saving  of  the 
elements  of  wheat,  in  France,  is  good  husbandry,  whatever  may  be  their  system  of  tillage. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  twenty-nine  millions  of  people  habitually 
throw  away  the  fertilizing  elements  contained  in  their  daily  food.     Hence  the  necessity 

*  One  IbeciolUre  is  two  and  eight-tcntlis  bushels. 
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of  importing  into  Great  Britain  so  mucli  grain,  flour,  provisions,  and  gitano.  Some 
night-soil  is  saved,  perhaps  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  that  might  be ;  but  the 
loss  of  that  from  twenty  millions  of  persons,  is  equal  to  casting  $100,000,000  into  the 
sea.  Of  our  population,  now  twenty-five  millions,  no  class  saves  fertilizers  equal  to  the 
consumption  of  one  million  people,  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  so  that  our  annual 
loss  exceeds  $100,000,000  from  this  source  alone.  But  we  habitually  waste  the  drop- 
pings of  our  domestic  animals,  and,  unlike  England,  export  vast  quantities  of  cotton, 
breadstufl:s,  and  pro^^sions,  which  added  to  the  elements  of  crops  washed  out  of  the  soil 
in  the  process  of  tillage,  and  by  the  action  of  our  hot  summer  sun,  bring  up  our  loss, 
otherwise  than  in  food  consumed,  to  at  least  another  $100,000,000  a  year.  More  than 
20,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  annual  harvests,  in  the  Middle, 
Western,  and  Southern  States,  whose  crops  are  sent  out  of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
gro^vn.  To  apply  a  ton  of  guano  to  each  ten  acres  thus  deprived  of  the  things  that  make 
grain,  meat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  allowing  only  200  lbs,  to  the  acre,  would  demand  the 
annual  importation  of  hvo  million  tons.  This  would  cost  in  our  seaports  $40  per  ton,  or 
$80,000,000.  But  there  are  at  least  60,000,000  acres  being  gradually  impoverished  in 
the  United  States ;  and  a  single  dose  of  manure,  equal  in  value  to  four  dollars  per  acre, 
involves  an  outlay  of  $240,000,000  a  year.  By  carefully  husbanding  manure,  the  farmers 
of  Belgium,  after  feeding  the  densest  population  in  Europe,  have  a  considerable  surplus 
of  meat  and  grain  for  export.  It  is  only  the  people  who  speak  the  English  languao-e 
that  fail  to  appreciate  this  obvious  truth: — The  inhabitants  of  Cities  ar.e  bound  to  feed 
the  land  which  feeds  them.  The  citizens  of  London  and  New  York  do  not  possess 
common  sense  enough  to  comprehend  one  of  the  plainest  laws  of  Providence.  Our  rural 
economy  is  anything  but  economical^  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  but  a  shade  better. 

LIVE   STOCK    IN   SEVENTEEN   OF   THE   LARGEST   NATIONS   OF   EUEOPE   IN    1851. 

Rorse^.  OaiUe.  Sheep.  Pigs.  Goats.     Asses  <&  Mules. 

France, 2,S1S,196  9,936,536  82,151,430  4,910.720  964,800  T8T,380 

Great  Britain, 1,500,000  6,865,000  32,000,000  4,O0(i;00O  210,000            

KuBsia,  13,660,000  22,120,000  39,000,000  6,300,000  1,550,000            

Austria .' 2,82T,130  11,471,623  8:3,767,000  7,000,000  4*3,000  92  908 

Prussia 1,570,000  5,042,000  16,260,000  2,116,000  395,000            

Belgium 250,000  912,740               730.649  421,208  '  a5,000            

Turkey 1,950,000  8,200,000  14,3g0,000  300,000  1,500,000            

Spain, 800,000  2,000,000  18,000,000  2,000,000  4,000,000  900,000 

Denmark 825,019  834,173  1,164,544  157,599              _ 

Bavaria, 349,690  2,625,294  1,899,898  &42,851  107,236            

Sweden  and  Norway,....  501,378  2,474,615  2,854,180  892,438  177,470            

Hanover, 257,300  794,000  1,631,000  201,000  8,000            

Wurtemberg 106,350  1,186,780               676,659  167,219  27,947            

Stales  of  tlie  Church, 64,500  171,800  1,256,000  246,200  123,300  5,500 

IVoSiciUes, 160,000  400,000  4,000,000  2,000,000  1,000,000  210,000 

Portugal, 817,000  740,000  4,980,000  720,000  1,400,000            

G  reece, 120,000  900,000  2,500,000  40,000  800,000            


THE    WINTERING    OF    STOCK. 
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There  are  three  facts  connected  with  the  wintering  of  stock  which  ought  to  be  well 
considered  by  every  one  who  keeps  a  cow,  horse,  pig,  or  sheep. 

1.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  production  of  animal  heat  in  the  body  consumes  more  than 
half  of  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  external  warmth  serves  as  an  equivalent  of  food  to  an  extent  which 
is  of  gi*eat  economical  importance. 

.3.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  aliment  daily  taken  into  the  systems  of  all  animals,  showld  be 
precisely  adapted,  by  its  chemical  composition  and  solubility,  to  the  natural  wants  of 
every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  living  being. 

To  the  above,  we  might  add  other  truisms  in  the  keeping  of  domestic  animals,  did  not 
long  experience  admonish  us  that  a  few  facts,  clearly  stated,  are  more  useful  to  a  majority 
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of  readers,  than  any  attempt  to  express  in  one  article  all  that  ought  to  be  said  on  any 
important  topic  in  husbandry.  It  may  be  asked  how  we  know  that  more  than  a  moiety 
of  food  eaten  by  a  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  goes  to  create  animal  heat?  This  is  our  answer 
to  that  question:  By  the  analysis  of  hay,  oats,  corn  and  corn-stalks,  and  other  food  of 
stock,  we  learn  the  amount  of  carbon,  (coal,)  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  that 
100  lbs.  contain.  It  is  known  that  sensible  heat  is  always  generated  when  carbon,  in 
vegetable  substances,  (of  which  wood  and  coal  are  familiar  examples)  combines  chemically 
with  oxygen,  as  in  combustion.  Now,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  carbon  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  forage,  roots,  or  grain,  passes  out  of  the  wind-pipe,  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  (vital  air,)  as  carbonic  acid.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  burn  20  lbs.  of  hay  in  the 
system  of  a  horse,  or  cow,  and  not  have  it  evolve  heat,  as  it  would  be  to  burn  the  same 
hay  in  a  stove  without  so  much  as  either  warming  the  fuel  or  the  stove.  There  is  really 
no  more  mystery  about  the  production  of  animal  heat  through  the  agency  of  respiration 
and  digestion,  than  there  is  about  the  heat  in  a  steam  boiler;  but  the  needless  waste  of 
animal  heat,  and  of  the  fuel  that  generates  it,  in  the  six  coldest  months  in  the  year,  in 
this  country,  amounts  to  a  loss  of  many  millions.  To  prevent  this  loss,  is  the  main 
object  of  our  present  writing.  It  can  be  done  by  providing  warm  and  comfortable 
stables,  houses,  and  sheds,  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  including  poultry  and  honey-bees.  13y 
ceiling  stables  in  wooden  barns  inside  with  rough,  boaixls,  and  filling  the  space  between 
the  outside  boards  and  the  ceiling  with  dry  tanbark,  or  dry  horse  dung,  we  have  made 
them  sufBciently  warm,  so  that  no  manure  would  fi-eeze  in  them  except  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  basement  stables,  surrounded  by  thick  walls  laid  in  mortar,  and 
covered  by  a  floor  and  hay  or  grain,  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  not  to  forget  due 
ventilation.  A  great  many  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  injured  by  being  kept  in  badly 
ventilated  stalls  and  stables.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  persons  sleeping  in  tight 
rooms,  and  by  those  that  rear  and  keep  domestic  animals,  that  the  air  expelled  from  the 
lungs  in  breathing,  always  contains  one  hundred  times  more  carbonic  acid  gas  than  it  did 
when  it  entered  them.  This  poisonous  gas  should  have  a  reasonable  outlet  from  all 
stables,  especially  where  many  animals  are  kept  in  one  apartment'.  Nothing  but  knowl- 
edge will  enable  a  farmer  to  combine  warmth  and  ventilation  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  that  breathe,  w^hether  in  his  own  dweUing,  in  stables,  pig-styes,  bee-hives,  or  poultry 
houses.     In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  extremes  are  to  be  avoided. 

In  wisely  selecting  the  food  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  natural  wants  of  neat-cattle, 
milch-kine,  working  teams,  sheep,  and  poultry,  we  all  have  much  to  learn.  Agriculturist's 
in  the  Soiithern  States  do  not  appear  to  understand  the  art  of  preparing  forage  plants, 
such  as  cornstalks,  straw  from  grain,  grass,  or  hay,  for  consumption,  so  well  as  do  the 
cultivators  of  the  North,  where  long  winters  compel  more  attention,  and  give  gi-eater 
importance,  to  the  subject.  We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  neglect  of 
corn,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  month  after  it  should  have  been  cut  up  at  the  roots 
■with  a  view  to  make  forage  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  "shucks,"  for  the  stock.  That  is 
to  say,  we  have  seen  corn  so  cut  up  there  after  several  frosts,  and  when  dead  ripe,  and  a 
whole  month  too  late,  according  to  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  All  cereal  plants  undergo 
important  chemical  changes  at  the  time  of,  and  immediately  after,  the  ripening  of  their 
seed.  What  these  changes  are  will  be  hereafter  explained,  under  the  head  of  Agricultural 
Physiology.  At  present,  we  will  assume  that  the  farmer  has  feed  enough  for  the  animals 
he  intends  to  winter ;  and  if  he  has  not,  he  cannot  reduce  his  stock,  by  the  sale  of  a 
part,  a  moment  too  soon. 

The  value  of  cutting  feed,  such  as  straw,  cornstalks,  and  hay,  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  all  need  more  light.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  it  pays  well  for  the  labor;  but 
will  it  pay  to  cut  good  hay,  even  for  working  cattle  ?  If  one  has  hired  help,  and 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do  while  cutting  hay,  doubtless  it  will  aid  digestion  to  cut  up 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  forage  plants.     And  it  may  be  good  economy,  as  is  often  done. 
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to  use  a  horse-power  for  cutting  both  dry  and  gi-een  feed,  such  as  roots  and  straw.  Wo 
have  cut  the' feed  of  fifty  cows  in  that  manner,  and  thought  we  reaUzed  a  profit  in  the 
operation;  but  we  usually  poured  boiling  hot  water,  drawn  from  a  heater,  over  100  bu. 
of  cut  cornstalks,  hay,  or  straw,  in  a  water-tight  box,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold  and  eaten. 
This  mass  of  hot  water  greatly  promoteis  the  extraction  of  all  the  nutriment  there  may 
be  in  stalks,  leaves,  and  shucks  or  husks,  by  the  organs  of  digestion.  Meal,  bran,  or 
shorts,  are  mixed  with  the  cut  feed  before  the  water  is  ap})lied ;  but  in  feeding  cut  carrots, 
(of  which  we  have  fed  a  good  many,)  they  were  given  raw  and  separate.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  carrots  ought  to  yield  at  least  fifty  of  milk,  in  good  cows.  The  production  of 
milk,  however,  is  an  operation  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  another  time.  How  to  make 
flesh  and  fat  to  the  best  advantage,  are  points  of  some  interest  to  those  who  keep  animals 
and  prepare  them  for  the  butcher.  Our  own  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  better  economy  to  boil  corn,  peas,  and  barley,  for  fatting  hogs  and  cattle,  M'ithout 
grinding,  if  one  has  to  pay  from  8  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  grain  to  the  miller.  Cooking 
food,  like  "homony,"  renders  all  its  nutriment  available,  and  grinding  can  do  no  more, 
and  one  loses  the  toll,  whatever  that  may  be.  Nature  maintains  animal  heat  for  chemi- 
cal purposes,  or,  to  aid  in  transforming  vegetable  into  animal  tissues.  Cooking  food 
is  a  step  in  the  same  direction,  for  it  effects  important  chemical  changes  in  the  sub- 
stances cooked.  How  far  hot  water  may  be  economically  used  in  preparing  forage,  seeds, 
roots,  tubers,  apples,  and  pumpkins,  for  the  consumption  of  fatting  cattle,  must  bo 
decided  by  future  experiments.  Whatever  feed  domestic  animals  receive,  it  should  be 
given  them  at  stated  periods  of  the  day ;  and  all  that  is  left,  should  be  promptly  removed, 
that  the  animal  be  not  allowed  to  breathe  upon  it  and  taint  it  with  the  foid  exhalations 
from  the  body.  One.  of  the  most  common  errors  in  wintering  stock,  is  the  notion  that 
they  should  not  gain  as  much  in  weight  when  kept  up,  or  fed  in  a  yard,  as  when  running 
in  a  good  pasture  in  summer  and  autumn.  Every  day  that  a  pig,  heifer,  steer,  lamb,  or 
colt,  lives  without  growing,  involves  the  owner  in  expense  and  probable  loss.  The  art 
of  stunting  young  animals  is  more  practiced  than  studied ;  and  the  principles  of  making 
Shetland  ponies,  and  such  wee-bits  of  oxen,  cows,  and  hogs,  as  one  meets  with  in  some 
States,  ought  to  be  known  to  all.  Nature  kindly  contracts  the  body  to  meet  the  limited 
supply  of  food,  by  bringing  the  system  prematurely  to  ripeness,  till  some  of  the  adult 
horses  weigh  considerably  less  than  the  largest  sheep.  To  add  weight  in  muscle  and 
fat,  over  and  above  the  daily  loss  by  necessary  absorption,  the  keeper  of  young  animals 
must  give  them  more  than  barely  enough  to  maintain  life;  and  yet  this  is  the  rule  of 
many  a  farmer  in  wintering  his  stock  —  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep.  What  an  animal 
requires  according  to  the  weight  of  its  body,  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  ever- 
consuming  life,  in  the  hourly  removal  of  the  elements  of  bone,  tendon,  nerve,  cellular 
and  vascular  tissue,  faj;,  &c.,  is  not  known.  When  an  adult  animal  neither  gains  nor 
loses  weight,  if  we  subtract  from  its  food  all  that  is  voided  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
and  in  respiration,  the  excess  is  mostly  appropriated  to  repair  the  waste  in  solids,  which 
is  constantly  in  progress.  But  the  eftete  matter  (dissolved  solids)  pass  out  of  the 
system  mingled  with  the  residuum  of  food  daily  eaten,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
separating  the  carbon  from  the  brain  or  muscles,  in  the  carbonic  acid  that  escapes  from 
the  lungs,  from  the  carbon  in  the  blood  derived  directly  from  food. 

Although  we  cannot  say  that  such  a  per  cent,  of  aliment  goes  to  repair  the  bones,  such 
a  per  cent,  to  Aake  muscles,  or  nerves,  or  fat ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  determine  by  experi- 
ments, what  kind  of  food,  in  what  condition,  and  how  much,  one  should  feed  to  obtain 
the  highest  profit.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  about  one-third 
more  animals  are  kept  than  the  food  to  keep  them  on  will  warrant.  Life  is  supported, 
but  7neat  is  greatly  decreased  in  quantity  and  value.  The  corn  that  will  keep  a  hoo-  six 
months  without  gaining  a  single  pound  in  flesh,  will  make  75  lbs.  of  good  pork  or  bacoa 
if  skillfully  fed.     The  same  rule  applies  to  all  domestic  animals.     Instead  of  using  the 
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daily  feed  of  cows  to  elaborate  milk  or  flesli,  the  system  consumes  it  all  to  make  the 
vapor  and  gases  that  escape  from  the  wind-pipe,  and  the  excreta  fi'om  the  skin,  kidneys, 
and  intestines.  In  keeping  dairy  cows,  and  sheep,  we  have  had  occasion  to  investigate 
grass,  hay,  roots,  and  corn,  when  eaten  by  these  and  other  animals. 


RURAL  HOMES, 

OR  SKETCHES  OF  HOUSES  SUITED  TO  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  another  book  on  rural  subjects  by  Gervase  Wheeler,  the 
very  name  of  which  makes  one  feel  comfortable  and  invites  a  hearty  perusal  of  its  pages. 
"  Rural  Homes  "  !  what  an  association  of  pleasant  thoughts  these  words  call  forth — how 
enchanting  to  those,  who,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  real  and  imaginary  charms  of  the 
country  are  doomed  to  the  narrow,  noisy  limits  of  a  street  house  m  the  city.  Downing's 
delightful  works  on  Country  Houses  and  Cottage  Architecture,  as  well  as  on  Landscape 
Gardening,  created  a  new  era  in  the  rural  life  of  this  country ;  perhaps  no  man  can  look 
abroad  and  witness  more  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  salutary  influence  of  his  labors. 
From  one  end  of  this  great  country  to  the  other,  the  traveler  recognizes,  at  least,  attempts 
at  the  models  he  has  given,  showing  conclusively  that  people  have  begim  to  read  and 
think  upon  the  subject  of  architecture,  and  whatever  concerns  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  beauty  of  their  homes.  This  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  we  may  count  hencefor- 
ward upon  rapid  and  steady  progress.  Many  eri'ors  will  no  doubt  be  committed,  until 
more  accurate  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  taste  more  cultivated  and  refined.  For  the 
attainment  of  these  ends  we  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  circulation  of  sound  writings. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Downing's  works  is  now  well  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recommend  them  to  all  who  wish  to  read  on  the  subject,  to  increase  their  knowledge  or 
refine  their  taste.  The  book  before  us  now  is  one  we  can  also  recommend  most  heartily. 
We  hare  given  it  a  pretty  thorough  and  careful  perusal,  and  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
we  have  derived  makes  us  feel  grateful  to  the  author,  and  bespeak  for  his  book  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  intelhgent  person  whoever  expects  to  build  or  improve  a  suburban, 
village,  or  country  house. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  an  experienced  practical  architect,  and  therefore  not  only  treats  of 
style  and  construction  in  general,  but  takes  up  all  the  details  from  the  foundation  stone 
to  the  chimney  top,  so  that  nothing  is  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  subjects  of  water 
conveniences,  warming  and  ventilation,  so  important  in  dwellings,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, are  brought  forward  prominently  and  treated  with  great  detail  and  simplicity. 
Excellent  advice  is  given  in  regard  to  choosing  site^  for  dwellings,  in  adapting  the  style 
to  the  surrounding  scenery  and  circumstances,  the  exterior  and  interior  finish,  in  the 
arrangement  of  fencing  and  grounds,  disposition  of  outbuildings,  and  in  fact,  in  whatever 
concerns  the  Home,  out-doors  or  in.  The  various  branches  or  divisions  of  the  subject  are 
treated  of  in  separate  chapters,  and  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  first,  and  would  do  so  of 
others,  did  our  space  permit.  Chapter  firet  treats  of  "  The  Excellencies  of  a  House  — 
Choice  of  a  Site^  Here  the  author  points  out  the  popular  errors  committed  in  building, 
and  epitomises  the  "  Excellencies"  of  a  Home  thus  :  ^ 

1.  Convenient    Arrangement. 

2.  Facility  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

3.  Perfect  Protection  from  Heat  and  Cold. 

4.  Adequate  Means  of  Warming  and  Ventilating. 

5.  CONGRUITT  with  THE  ScENERY  AROUND. 

No  matter  what  the  style  of  a  house,  or  what  the  size,  these  are  the  great  points,  and 
deserve  the  prominence  Mr.  Wheeler  has  given  them.     In  speaking  of  the  general 
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arrangement  of  the  grounds,  the  tenor  of  the  suggestions  are  unexceptionable,  but  to  the 
following  we  must  object : 

"The  frait  and  vegetable  garden,  with  a  sheltered  patch  for  herbs  you  place  near  the  kitchen  and 
servant's  offices,  and  are  not  very  anxious  they  should  be  iu  sight,  for  horticulturise  it  as  you  will,  a 
row  of  bare  bean  poles  is  not  a  very  sightly  object  from  a  window." 

We  admit  that  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  in  general  are  not  very  sightly^  but  we 
believe  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  so.  Suppose,  for  instance,  tRat  the  borders  are  well 
planted  with  nice  pyramidal  and  dwarf  fruit  trees,  the  walls  or  fences  covered  with 
grapes  or  trained  trees,  the  interior  compartments  well  cropped  with  vegetables ;  and 
suppose  even  bean  poles,  not  bare,  but  covered  with  beautiful  running  peas  and  beans ; — 
such  a  garden  would  not  be  unsightly,  but  beautiful,  the  pride  of  its  bv/ner  "and  the 
admiration  of  his  neighbors.  We  know  of  a  few  such  gardens,  though  but  too  few, 
in  difi'erent  sections  of  our  country,  and  when  business  calls  us  in  their  neighborhood  we 
often  travel  many  miles  to  visit  them.  Next  month  we  intend  to  present  a  chapter 
from  the  book,  with  illustrations  and  description  of  a  Suburban  Cottage, 


WINE    MAKING. 

BY  C.  BLAKELY,  OF  ROXBURY,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  SAW"  in  the  October  number  of  your  paper,  a  request  that  some  one  acquainted  Avith  the 
process  of  making  wane,  would  communicate  information  on  that  subject.  To  the  request 
of  your  correspondent,  I  would  add  ray  own,  together  with  some  remarks  of  a  practical 
nature,  such  as  my  limited  knowledge  and  e}f]perience  may  suggest,  with  the  hope  of 
ultimately  securing  the  desired  result.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  commence 
^vith  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  a  kind  of  grape  be 
selected  that  is  well  adapted  to  that  particular  use,  otherwise  the  desired  object  will  be, 
to  say  the  least,  but  imperfectly  accomplished.  It  is  one  thing  to  extract  juice  from  a 
sour,  ill-flavored  grape,  but  quite  another  thing  to  convert  such  juice  into  good, 
well-flavored  wane.  The  grape  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  climate.^  and  should  ripen 
in  season  to  avoid  the  autumnal  frosts.  The  red,  and  white  Scuppernong,  which  are  a 
good  wine  grape  south  of  37°  north,  would  entirely  fail,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  The  Cataw^ba,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  as  a  wine 
grape,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  particularly  by  Mr.  Longworth,  and  is 
esteemed  by  him  one  of  the  best  w'ine  grapes  for  that  part  of  the  country,  besides  being 
an  excellent  table  grape,  would  probably  flourish  well  from  Washington  City  to  Boston. 
I  have  this  year  raised  them  in  great  perfection,  although  some  of  them  were  a  little 
injured  by  early  frost.  The  Isabella,  which  is  probably  inferior  to  the  Catawba  as  a 
wane  gTape,  will  do  for  still  more  northern  latitudes. 

Locality,  soil,  and  due  preparation  of  the  ground,  are  other  things  to  be  considered 
at  the  commencement  of  grape  culture.  Land  Avhich  has  a  southern  inclination  is 
preferable,  and,  in  northern  latitudes,  indispensable,  for  those  kinds  which  ripen  late  in 
the  season.  High  ground,  which  is  not  too  dry,  is  also  preferable  to  low,  marshy  land, 
both  fur  producing  a  better  quality  of  fruit,  and  escaping  the  frosts  of  spring  and  fall. 

For  livqpagating  the  vine,  I  consider  grafting  the  better  mode  to  commence  with, 
in  case  a  vine  with  roots  attached  cannot  be  obtained.  When  a  root  is  to  be 
gi'afted,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  any  considerable  length ;  neither  is  it 
necessary  that  the  stump  of  the  vine  to  which  it  belonged  should  be  attached  to  it 
Just  procure  a  root  fi'om  among  the  wild,  native  kinds,  of  any  convenient  or  desirable 
length,  then  proceed  to  divide  it  into  parts,  say  a  yard  in  length,  so  that  each  part  shall 
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have  several  lateral  branches  or  small  fibrous  roots  attached  to  it,  and  then  insert  in  the 
butt  end  of  each,  one  or  two  grafts,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  grafting  fi-uit  trees.  They 
should  then  be  carefully  placed  in  the  ground  where  they  are  to  grow,  and  should  receive 
necessary  care  and  protection.  The  grafts  may  be  cut  at  any  time  from  October  to 
March,  except  in  warm  latitudes,  and  may  be  inserted  in  April  or  May  following.  If 
they  are  cut  in  the  autumn,  they  may  be  preserved  by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  in  a 
cool  place,  till  May  or  June,  but  no  vegetable  matter  should  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  them,  or  they  would  be  liable  to  mildew  and  rot. 

When  a  vine  with  roots  attached  is  once  obtained,  it  is  preferable  to  propagate  by  layers. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  vine  or  branch  is  selected  in  the  spring,  and  extended  on  the  earth 
near  by  where  it  is  to  be  imbedded,  so  that  the  young  shoots  will  start  upward  from  the 
earth;  and  when  they  have  acquired  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  the  vine  or  branch  to 
which  they  belong  should  be  carefully  laid  in  a  trench  previously  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  covered  over  with  rich,  mellow  earth,  when  it  will  soon  assume  the  character 
of  a  root,  and  will  throw  out  small  roots  at  short  intervals  along  its  entire  length,  and 
may,  in  the  autumn  following,  be  cut  into  almost  as  many  portions  as  there  are  vines  or 
branches  ascendino-  from  it,  each  of  which  may  be  transplanted  and  become  a  separate  vine. 

When  it  is  difficult  or  impracticable  to  manage  in  this  way,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
the  vines  have  been  trained  to  a  frame  or  trellis,  so  that  there  are  no  lateral  branches 
near  the  earth,  a  very  convenient  mode  of  propagating  is  by  means  of  boxes.  Make  a 
box,  say  eight  inches  square,  and  open  at  the  top ;  saw  out  a  piece  from  the  top  down- 
ward, and  from  two  opposite  sides,  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches ;  fill  with  earth, 
pass  the  vine  through  the  opening  made  by  the  saw,  confine  it  there  and  cover  over  with 
earth.  It  should  be  frequently  watered  through  the  season,  or  till  roots  are  well  formed, 
when  it  may  be  amputated  and  removed  ;  thus  becoming  a  separate  vine.  Several 
boxes  may  be  thus  attached  to  a  single  branch  of  sufficient  length,  in  each  of  which  a 
separate  vine  may  be  obtained.  It  is  objected  by  some  that  this  method  tends  rather  to 
dwarf  the  plant,  and  to  render  it  of  comparatively  slow  and  feeble  growth.  While  the 
roots  are  forming  and  the  vine  is  small,  it  may  be  well  to  prevent  its  bearing  fruit  for 
one  or  two  years,  as  that  will  materially  assist  the  growth  of  the  plant.  A  few  years 
since.  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  practiced  this  method  in  training  a  single  vine,  till 
it  had  acquired  considerable  size,  when  he  changed  his  treatment  of  it  by  pinching  off 
the  young  and  tender  twigs,  instead  of  the  young  fruit,  as  before,  thereby  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  croy  of  grapes.  The  vine  will  occasionally 
need  pruning,  and  with  that,  as  with  the  fruit  tree,  it  is  better  to  prevent  redundant 
growth,  by  pinching  oft"  the  buds  or  young  twigs  soon  after  they  make  their  appearance, 
thus  securing  the  more  rapid  growth  of  those  parts  which  are  designed  for  bearing  fruit. 

The  grape  vine,  unless  planted  in  a  rich,  deep,  calcarious  earth,  will  also  repay  well 
the  occasional  bestowment  of  a  little  manure,  particularly  that  possessing  alkaline 
pronerties.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  with  your  permission,  Messrs.  Editors,  I 
[iropose  in  a  future  number  of  your  paper,  unless  superceded  by  some  other  pen,  to 
resume  the  subject  with  which  this  article  is  headed — that  of  making  wine. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  give  us  his  system  of  making  wine  from  the  grape.  We  give  the 
process  as  pursued  by  Corxeau  &  Sox  near  Cincinnati,  from  tlie  gathering  ofthe  grape  to  tlie  bottling 
of  the  wine,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Western  Horticultui-al  Review: 

"  1.  Gathering. — The  grapes  when  fully  ripe  are  gathered  in  baskets  containing  about 
a  bushel,  as  well  as  in  a  sort  of  '  pannier'  of  wood,  made  very  light  and  strong,  and 
which  is  supported  by  straps,  or  thongs  of  willow,  on  the  back  of  the  picker ;  they  are 
brought  from  the  vinyard  in  this  manner  and  thrown  upon  the  picking  tables,  where 
they  are  carefully  assorted. 
-  K         "2.  Picking. — This  consists  in  removing  by  hand,  all  green,  shriveled,  or  decayed     j  r 
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gr.apes,  which  are  thrown  into  tubs  or  barrels  and  pressed  separately,  to  mal?e  a  common 
wine  or  vinegar.  The  finest  grapes  are  carried  thence  to  the  stemming  apparatus,  where 
they  undergo  another  operation. 

"  3.  Stemming. — Besides  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  which  this 
process  imparts,  there  is  another  material  advantage  derived  from  it,  which  consists  in 
the  diminution  of  the  bulk  or  volume  of  any  given  quantity  of  grapes  in  bunches.  The 
large  press  of  the  Messrs.  Corneau  being  capable  of  containing  upward  of  a  hundred 
bushels  after  the  stems  are  removed ;  from  which  about  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine 
may  be  obtained. 

"  '  Stemming'  consists  in  separating  the  berries  from  the  stem  by  means  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  which  a  wood  cut  is  appended.     The  grapes  are  thrown  on  the  wire  sieve  M., 

which  is  open  enough  to  allow  the  berries  to 
pass,  but  retains  the  stems ;  a  little  plank,  P.,  is 
held  in  an  inclined  position,  to  which  a  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  is  given,  so  as  to 
force  the  berries  through  the  sieve,  and  to  re- 
move out  of  the  way  all  the  stems  as  they  are 
stript ;  with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  two  men 
can,  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  if  regularly 
supplied  with  grapes,  stem  fi-om  seventy  to  eighty 
bushels.  Improvements  might  be  made,  by 
which  the  manual  labor  would  be  diminislied ; 
but  this  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  which  j\Ir. 
Corneau  has  introduced,  is  generally  used  by 
the  wine  manufecturers  of  France. 

"4.  Mashing.  —  After  passing  through  the 
stemming  process  the  grapes  fall  into  a  wooden  mill,  consisting  of  two  rollers  ridged 
obliquely,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  a  set  of  screws  by  which  their  distance  from  each 
other  may  be  graduated  to  the  proper  degree ;  it  being  desirable  that  every  grape  should 
be  crushed  but  that  the  seed  should  not  be  broken. 

"  The  rollers  are  turned  by  hand.  The  above  wood  cut  exhibits  in  R,  R,  a  section  of 
these  rollers,  and  that  which  follows  shows  two  men,  one  stemming,  the  other  mashing 
the  grapes.     From  the  rollers,  the  grape  (being  entirely  separated  from  the  stem  and 

thoroughly   mashed)    passes    into    the   press, 
where  the  final  operation  of  separating  the  juice 
is  performed.     The  wine  passes  from  the  bed  of 
the  press,  by  means  of  a  conductor,  into  the 
basement,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  casks 
containing  260  gallons  each ;  these,  though  by 
no  means  of  so  large  a  size  as  those  used  by 
some  of  our  wine  manufacturers,  are  of  a  very 
convenient  capacity  for  ordinary  crops.     The 
first  fermentation  takes  place  immediately,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  the  wine  be- 
comes perfectly  clear  —  or  what  is  technically 
termed  "/we."     A  second  fermentation  takes 
place  in  the  spring,  about  the  period  of  the 
blooming  of  the  grape.     The  wine  should  not 
De  bottled  until  it  is  at  least  one  year  old,  though  it  is  frequently  bottled  for  immediate 
use  just  previous  to  the  second  fermentation  ;  this  may  be  done  with  safety  if  the  bottles 
can  be  kept  in  a  very  cool  place.     There  are  many  who  think  the  Catawba  Avine  is 
s    better  at  this  period  than  ever  afterward." 
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SIDE -HILL    BARN. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — I  send  you  a  design  for  a  side-hill  barn,  with  an  elevation,  which, 
if  you  think  of  sufficient  merit,  you  can  give  to  your  readers. 
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ELEVATION. SIDE-IIILL    BARN. 

The  barn  is  designed  to  be  built  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  which  will  •  allow  of 
excavation  sufficient  to  form  the  base- 
ment floor,  which  contains  five  stalls 
for  horses  and  six  for  cattle,  with  a 
feeding  passage  between,  into  which  is 
thrown  the  hay  and  oats  through  a 
trap  door  in  the  floor  above.  From 
this  passage  the  mangers  on  either 
side  may  be  filled  very  handily  and 
with  much  less  trouble  and  less  risk 
of  being  kicked,  than  when  a  person 
has  to  come  up  behind  the  animals  to 
get  at  their  heads.  A  may  be  used  as 
a  carriage  or  waggon  shed,  or  to  store 
away  straw  for  the  use  of  the  cattle  or 
bedding  for  horses.  R  is  a  cellar  for 
roots,  &c. 

On  the  main  floor,  H  is  a  place  for 
hay  and  oats.  T,  trap-door  communi- 
cating with  the  feeding  passage  below. 
D,  threshing  floor,  17  by  25.  C  and 
B,  cribs  for  corn  and  other  grain.  P, 
passage.  S,  steps  leading  into  the 
basement. 

The  cost  of  this  barn  would  probably  be  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
perhaps  is  as  good  and  convenient  as  can  be  built  for  that  sum.  At  least  the  plan  is 
worthy  of  consideration.      J.  W.  G. — Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
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PLOWING    IN    CLOVER. 

BT    JOSEPH     HARRIS,     OF     ROCHESTER, 

In  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1850-51  we  find  the  following  interesting  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  wheat : 

"Mr.  R  D.  Kingman,  of  Bergen,  Genesee  county,  N.  T.,  says  that  liis  'crops  of  wheat  for  the  last 
five  yeai-8  have  averaged  thirty-two  and  a  tliird  bushels  per  acre.'  We  commend  tliLs  fact  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  'Genesee  country'  was  failing  to  produce  the 
great  staple  for  which  it  has  long  been  celebrated.     Mr.  K.  has  the  following  remarks  on  wheat  culture : 

"  'Time  of  seeding,  from  1st  to  16th  September;  of  haiwesting,  from  20th  to  the  last  of  July. 
Brine  and  lime  seed,  and  sow  one  bushel  and  three-fourths  per  acre;  sometimes  I  sow  two  bushels, 
but  find  it  too  thick.  Plow  three  times :  have  this  year  procured  one  of  Nourse  &  Mason's  subsoil 
plows,  and  subsoiled  a  part  of  each  wheat  field.  It  takes  three  heavy  horses  to  haul  the  surface  plow 
seven  inches  deep,  which  is  my  gauge.  Subsoil  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  pair  of  horses,  driving  the 
plow  six  inches  below  the  cut  of  the  surface  plow.  The  increase  is  from  eight  to  ten  bushels  per 
acre.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  Hessian  fly  but  once.  Price  of 
wheat,  from  $1  to  $1.12.  At  least  one-tliird  of  my  wheat  is  soAvn  after  spring  crops,  and  clover  always 
follows,  beiug  sown  in  April,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  with  one  hundred  of  plaster. 
I  turn  nothing  into  clover  fields  in  the  spring ;  and  when  it  is  half  in  blossom,  turn  imder  with  the 
plow.  I  now  raise  too  much  straw,  and  feel  the  need  of  understanding  chemistry  to  learn  what  to 
apply  to  increase  the  berry.  We  once  had  a  chemist  at  Rochester  (Dr.  Lee)  who  would  give  the 
desired  information,  but  I  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  needed  by  me.'  " 

It  wotild  appear  folly  to  condemn  any  system  of  culture  or  rotation  that  yields  on  an 
avei'age  of  five  years  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  do  so ;  yet  the  fact  that  too  much  straw  is  produced  from  plowing  in  clover 
is  a  significant  and  interesting  corroboration  of  scientific  experiment,  and  deserves  some 
notice. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments,  that  when  wheat  is  supplied  with 
ammonia,  (nitrogen  and  hydrogen,)  it  obtains  sufficient  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  when  carbon  was  supplied,  either  as  farm-yard  dung,  rape 
cake,  or  ground  rice,  the  crop  was  increased  only  to  that  extent  which  the  ammonia  they 
contained  would  alone  have  benefited  it.  Thus :  two  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  containing  forty  jDounds  of  nitrogen  and  no  carbon,  had  as  great  a  beneficial 
effect  as  eight  hundred  pounds  of  rape  cake,  containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  some  six  hundred  pounds  of  carbon  besides.  The  same  effect  was  produced  with 
the  ground  rice  and  farm  manure  —  no  benefit  being  derived  from  the  carbon.  It  was 
also  found  that  as  large  a  crjop  could  not  be  raised  with  rape  cake  as  with  ammouiacal 
salts ;  for  when  rape  cake  was  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  for  its  nitrogen  to  be  equal 
to  that  supplied  in  the  ammoniacal  salt,  the  straw  was  so  unnaturally  developed  that  the 
crop  was  laid  and  an  inferior  quality  and  less  quantity  of  grain  produced.  That  this 
effect  was  caused  by  the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  soil,  few,  we  think,  will 
question.  The  uniformity  of  the  results  through  a  series  of  experiments  for  several 
years  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  own  mind,  and  had  we  space  the  point  might  be  illttstrated 
from  numerous  facts  of  which  every  farmer  is  cognizant. 

A  ton  of  dry  clover  hay  would  contain  about  40  -lbs.  nitrogen,  960  oxygen,  740 
carbon,  and  80  hydrogen.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  this  is  plowed  in  for  a  few  years, 
that  oxygen  and  carbon  would  accumulate  in  the  soil  to  an  injurious  amoimt,  and  "  too 
much  straw"  would  be  raised,  especially  on  soils  in  which  there  was  not  an  abundance 
of  lime  and  saline  substances.  Now,  nitrogen  being  the  only  element  of  value  that  is 
gained  by  the  growth  and  plowing  in  of  clover,  and  cai-bon  and  oxygen  being  injurious, 
it  is  an  interesting  inquiry  —  HOw  can  we  get  rid  of  these  substances  and  retain  the 
nitrogen  ?  Nature  has  furnished  the  means,  and  fortunately  science  has  discovered  them. 
When  food  is  consumed  by  animals,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  contains  is  burnt  in  the 
O  N    ^^^^S^  to  supply  animal  heat,  while  the  nitrogen  and  greater  part  of  the  earthy  matter  is    j  ' 
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voided  in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements,  which  may  be  returned  to  the  soil,  where, 
providing  there  has  been  no  loss,  they  will  be  more  beneficial  than  had  the  food  itself 
been  plowed  in.  This  method  also  aftords  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  food  and  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  manure  by  giving  to  the 
Jinimals,  w^ith  the  clover,  rich  nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  oil-cake,  peas,  beans,  &c.  But 
this  is  "high  fixrming,"  and  requires  more  capital  than  most  farmers  are  willing  to  invest 
on  their  ftirms.  To  these  generally,  any  caution  about  growing  "  too  much  straw"  is 
unnecessary :  plowing  in  clover  is  the  best  thing  they  can  afford  to  do ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  Avhen  by  this  means  their  straw  grows  too  rank,  they  will  have  spare  capital  to 
invest  in  more  stock  and  artificial  foods. 


"Wm.  B.  Le  Couteulx,  of  Black  Rock,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  translation 
fi'om  the  French,  which  we  publish  with  j^leasure,  and  hi\s  kindly  promised  us  further 
favors : 

Report  made  to  tfie  Cen'tral  Agricultural  Societt  of  Paris,  upon  the  ditferext  Maxadies  extstinq 

IN  Wheat  in  France,  particularly  a  new  Malady  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1851. 
Besides  the  accidents  from  vegetation,  to  which  the  wheat  is  subject,  and  which  in  the  markets* 
according  to  these  diit'erent  accidents,  causes  it  to  be  called,  scalded,  shrunk,  melted  or  laid  down  wheat* 
•fee,  there  are  tliree  maladies  which  are  peculiar  to  it 

Reached  by  the  tirst,  the  wheat  is  deformed  and  of  bad  aspect ;  it  is  almost  always  deprived  of  the 
re-productive  germ,  and  veiy  often  of  that  substance  necessary  to  make  bread.  It  is  called  Rickety 
— ^in  French  Rachitique. 

In  the  second,  the  grain,  its  envelope,  and  the  ear,  altogether,  transform  themselves  into  a  black 
and  dry  dust,  which  the  winds  or  rains  carry  away.     It  is  called  Coal — in  French,  Charbon. 

In  the  third,  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  is  altogether  diiierent,  the  ear  keeping  its  exterior  shape 
until  harvest ;  but  the  least  pressure  with  the  tingei-s  will  be  sufficieut  to  criLsh  it,  and  a  fat,  black, 
dusty  substance,  of  an  infectious  smell,  will  come  out  of  it.     It  is  called  Rot — in  French,  Carie. 

The  new  malady  which  has  appeared  this  year,  (1851,)  lias  no  analogy  with  those  above  enumerated. 
Instead  of  Ijeing  in  the  head  of  the  plant,  otherwise  the  car,  it  is  in  the  low  part  of  it.  This  is  what 
caused  it,  from  its  first  appearance,  to  be  called  the  Malady  of  the  foot — in  French,  Maladie  du  Pied, 

That  malady  has  its  seat  close  to  the  ground,  or  between  the  roots  and  the  fii-st  joint  of  the  stalk. 
It  consists  of  a  mouldine.'SS  which,  at  first  sight,  one  would  think  came  from  being  burnt.  In  some 
cases,  the  mouldiness  covers  the  whole  stalk,  when  in  some  others  only  a  part  of  it.  The  part  so 
affected  dries  iip,  dissolution  commences,  and  it  soon  loses  that  necessary  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  plant,  which  bends  and  then  drops  on  the  ground  as  if  beaten  by  storm,  where  it  would  rot, 
was  not  the  hand  of  the  farmer  ready  to  gather  it. 

In  some  parts,  said  malady  showed  itself  ju'it  as  the  wheat  was  beginning'to  bloom ;  in  some  others 
before,  and  in  many  others,  after.  In  the  first  instance,  the  harvest  is  entirely  lost ;  in  the  second, 
the  ear  already  formed  still  progresses,  but  not  without  some  ditficulty,  remaining  short  and  the  grain 
small,  giving  only  half  a  crop.  If  an  incision  be  made  in  the  mouldy  place  with  a  pen-knife,  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  interior  that  the  cellular  tissue  has  lost  all  its  elatiticity. — that  it  is  no  more  impregnated 
with  sap,  as  when  in  a  healthy  state,  the  fibres  being  stiff,  dried  up,  breaking,  and  offering  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  dead  plant.  If  examined  with  the  magnitying  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  those 
white  and  porous  filaments  are  nothing  else  tlian  mushrooms,  wliieli,  although  but  just  rising,  have 
had  sufficient  strength  to  stop  the  ascendant 'march  of  the  sap  and  bring  death  to  the  plant. 

This  malady  appeared  most  particularly  in  tlie  country  around  Paris  —  in  La  Brie  and  La  Beauce, 
in  the  valley  of  Iscre,  in  the  departments  of  the  Rhone,  Aisne,  Somme,  Oise,  Meuse,  Ardennes,  and 
many  other  parts  of  France,  from  which  authentic  reports  are  not  yet  received 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS     AT    THE    GREAT    EXHIBITION. 

BY    P.    BARRY,    FROM    NOTES    TAKEN    AT    THE    WORLd's    FAIR. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  a  cart  at  any  of  our  American  Agricultural  Fairs.  There  is  no  lack 
of  plows,  harrows,  wagons,  cultivators,  straw  cutters,  &c.,  but  no  implement-maker  in 
America,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  make  and  exhibit  a  nice 
farm  cart.  May  I  take  this  occasion  to  call  upon  them  to  do  so.  Will  not  our  imple- 
ment dealers  in  Rochester  suggest  to  their  ingenious  manufacturers  to  try  their  hand  on 
carts.     They  will  "take," — there  is  no  question  about  this.     We  use  three  in  our     . 
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nurseries  now,  but  they 
are  very  indifferent  arti- 
cles. It  is  hard  to  find  a 
man  who  can  make  a  cart 
"that  is  a  cart"  for  the 
farm.  I  do  not  mean  an 
ox  cart  —  one  of  the  most 
hideous  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism that  ever  rolled  on 
wheels.  The  moment  one 
enters  the  English  depart- 
ment of  implements,  he 
may  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cart  is  an 
implement  of  first  impor- 
tance in  British  husbandry. 
Not  an  exhibitor  ofdmple- 
ments  but  has  brought 
along  his  cart  as  certainly 
as  his  plow.  And  what  a 
variety!  —  the  Farm  Tilt 
Cart,  the  Harvest  Cart 
skeleton,  the  Liquid  Ma- 
nure cart,  the  Spring  Cart 
for  fat  stock,  and  many 
others.  Two  of  these  at 
least  seem  to  be  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists in  every  country, 
and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  will  soon  be  gener- 
ally in  use,  —  I  mean  the 
One  Horse  Farm  Tilt 
Cart  and  the  Liquid  Ma- 
nure Cart. 

The  annexed  drawing, 
fig.  1,  is  a  good  model, 
construction  simple  and 
convenient.  The  body  sits 
flat  on  the  axle,  and  the 
shafts  are  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  body  by 
bent  iron  plates ;  this 
brings  the  cart  level  when 
at  work  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  bent  shafts.  The  tipping  apparatus  is  also 
novel :  an  iron  bar  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  attached  to  the  fi-ont  of  the 
body,  pierced  with  holes  two  or  three  inches  apart,  through  which  an  iron  rod  goes, 
connecting  the  body  and  shafts.  By  this  arrangement  the  body  can  be  kept  at  any 
desired  angle  in  unloading — veiy  convenient  in  distributing  manm-e  or  compost  in 
small  heaps.  The  shelving  or  ladders  shown  in  the  cut  can  be  removed  at  pleasure, 
and  are  only  intended  for  carrying  loads  of  grain,  hay,  &c  The  cost  of  this  cart 
in  England  is  about  $50. 
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"  Bush/s  Prize'''  Cart,  which  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen,  has  a  bcKly  five  feet 
six  inches  long  and  four  feet  wide.  AVlieels  four  feet  six  inches  high  and  four  inches 
wide.  The  felloes  two  inches  thick  inside  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  outside.  The 
body  sits  close  to  the  axle,  and  is  just  as  Ioav  as  it  can  be  to  tilt.  The  shafts  are  attached 
to  the  body  by  the  bar  pivot  on  which  the  body  turns.  It  has  a  shelving,  or  rack, 
coinposed  of  light  boards  on  spreading  knees  or  brackets ;  two  on  each  side  and  end. 
On  the^e  brackets  there  are  iron  hooks  that  catch  on  the  box  inside  and  hold  it  firm. 
The  price  of  these  carts  in  England  is  850  for  two  and  a  half  inch  wheels,  and  C'^55  for 
four  inch  wheels.  All  wheels  lor  the  land  ought  to  be  four  niches  wide,  as  they  do  not 
sink  like  naiTow  ones.      Wide  tires  and  felloes  need  not  be  so  thick  as  narrow  ones. 

A  Mr.  Robertson,  from  Scotland,  exhibits  a  very  neat  one-horse  cart  with  a  sliding 
axle,  by  which  the  weight  on  the  horse's  back  is  regulated  in  going  up  or  down  hill. 

The  axle  is  moved  back  or  for- 
ward by  the  screw  behind. — 
Several  carts  are  exhibited  so 
low  that  the  shafts  require  to 
be  bent  to  bring  the  body  lev- 
el ;  in  other  cases  the  shafts  are 
straight,  but  attached,  as  in 
the  foregoing  cut,  by  bent  iron 
stays  that  eflect  the  same  ob- 
ject as  the  bent  shafts.  "We 
find  by  experience  that  lifiht- 
ncss  in  the  cart,  as  in  all  other 
implements,  is  a  valuable  prop- 
erty, and  therefore  the  best 
quality  of  timber  should  be 
used  in  their  construction. — 
Broad  wheels,  low  bodies,  sim- 
ple and  convenient  tilting  ap- 
paratus, and  a  nice  adjustment 
of  the  center  of  gravity,  are  the 
points  of  importance. 

The  application  of  manures 
in  a  liquid  state  is  now  prac- 
tised by  the  best  English  and 
Scotch  agriculturists,  and  carts 
for  the  purpose  attract  consid- 
erable attention.  Fig.  2  I'ep- 
resents  one  called  the  Cylinder 
Cart,  which  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  contrivance.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  or  iron  bar- 
rel revolving  upon  its  axle. 
One  side  of  the  barrel  consists 
of  a  perforated  board,  which  is 
kept  uppermost  when  not  at 
work,  and  to  set  it  to  work  it 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  the 
barrel  round.  Thus  valves  and  delivery  pipes  are  altogether  unnecessary ;  and  however 
hilly  the  land,  or  however  empty  the  barrel  may  be,  it  will  always  adjust  itself  by  its 
own  weight,  and  deliver  its  contents  at  a  uniform  rate.     As  a  natural  consequence  cf 
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this  greater  simplicity  of  construction,  the  price  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any 
liquid  manure  cart  hitherto  exhibited.  The  cart  shown  in  the  sketch,  (fig.  2,)  containino- 
100  gallons,  weighs  only  5^  cwts.  It  may  be  made  of  any  required  width,  and  the 
delivery  apparatus,  which  is  simply  a  perforated  board,  can  be  varied  at  little  cost  to 
suit  every  description  of  drilled  crop,  and  also  to  manure  grass  lands,  &e.,  broad-cast. 
It  has  also  been  advantageously  used  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  for  waterino- 
lawns  and  flower  beds.  There  is  a  cock  from  which  water  or  liquid  manure  may  be 
drawn  off  into  watering  pots,  or  a  flexible  pipe  or  hose  may  be  screwed  into  this  cock, 
or  by  fixing  a  small  force  pump  into  the  air  hole  of  the  cart,  the  water  can  be  forced  to 
any  desired  height. 

The  Tumbler  Cart  is  another  useful  article.  It  is  chiefly  intended  to  carry  off  the 
sweepings  of  streets,  nightsoil,  &c.  The  design  represented  in  the  cut  is  highly 
approved  and  in  very  general  use  already  in  English  towns.  The  body  of  the  cart 
consists  of  a  wrought  iron  tank,  which  is  fitted  with  a  delivery  pipe  and  valve  that  can 
be 'affixed  or  removed  in  a  very  few  minutes;  so  that  in  towns  it  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  watering  cart  for  the  streets,  while  for  agricultural  purposes  the  cart  can  at  any 
time  be  adapted  to  the  dehvery  of  liquid  manure,  either  from  a  pipe,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
sheet  over  the  back  edge  of  the  cart. 

The  '^hief  peculiarity  of  this  cart  consists  in  its  extreme  lowness,  obtained  by  passino- 
the  axle  through  the  body  of  the  tank,  while  at  the  same  time  the  convenience  of  corii- 
pletely  tipping  the  cart  is  attained  in  the  larger  sizes  by  the  introduction  of  an  eccentric 
which  allows  the  body  to  tip,  and  in  fact  entirely  to  revolve  on  the  axle  without  toueh- 
insr  the  ground. 


TUMBLER    CART    IN    A    POSITION    FOR    TRAVELING. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  low  body  for  filling,  not  only  with  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
substances,  but  with  earth,  gravel,  lime,  or  any  other  material,  for  the  hauling  of  all 
which  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted,  must  be  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  For 
the  purpose  of  filling,  the  body  can  be  canted  to  any  required  inclination,  so  that  the 
labor  becomes  less  than  that  of  filling  a  wheelbarrow,  thus  effecting  an  immense  saving 
in  the  cost  of  carting  every  description  of  earth  and  minerals.  The  complete  method  of 
discharging  the  load  by  entirely  tipping  the  cart,  also  gives  it  an  advantage  for  many 
purposes  over  every  other  kind  of  cart. 

I  would  recommend  this  cart  to  all  who  collect  street  sweepings,  nightsoil,  &:c.  To 
the  scavengers  of  large  cities  it  would  be  particularly  valuable.  In  Rochester  they  use 
boxes  placed  on  carts,  from  which  the  filth  is  not  unfrequently  sprinkled  over  the  streets, 
and  I  have  seen  contrivances  quite  as  bad  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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iinrtintltural  Jepnrtinmt 

CONDUCTED    BY    P.    BAEET. 


DWAEF    FRUIT    TREES. 

A  FEW  years  ago  tliere  Avas  scarcely  anything  known  about  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  this 
country,  but  of  late  they  have  attracted  considerable  attention  and  their  -character  ha-s 
become  somewhat  understood ;  but  there  are  a  multitude  of  persons  who  have  very 
faint  and  incorrect  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  therefore,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
better  informed  class  of  cultivators  a  very  superfluous  undertaking  at  this  time  of  the 
dav,  we  are  compelled  to  oft'er  a  somewhat  minute  explanation  in  justice  to  many  whose 
claims  we  are  bound  to  regard. 

A  Dwarf  Tree,  then,  is  a  tree  which  by  a  certain  mode  of  propagation  and  culture  is 
reduced  far  below  the  natural  dimensions ;  for  instance,  an  apple,  which  if  budded  or 
grafted  on  a  common  apple  stock  will  make  a  tree  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  covering  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  square  feet  of  ground, 
will,  if  budded  or  grafted  on  a  Paradise  stock,  (which  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the  apple, 
attainino-  only  three  or  four  feet  in  height,)  never  exceed  four  or  five  feet  in  height  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  occupying  little  more  ground  than  a  gooseberry  bush.  A  Dwarf 
Pear,  is  a  pear  tree  formed  by  budding  on  a  quince,  or  some  other  small  species  of  the 
pear  family.  Thus,  a  pear  which  if  budded  or  grafted  on  a  common  pear  seedling,  will 
attain  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height  with  a  corresponding  diameter,  when  budded  or 
o-rafted  on  a  quince  or  a  thorn  will  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  may  even  be 
reduced  to  three  or  four  feet  by  working  on  a  mesjjhilus,  a  cotoneaster,  or  some  very 
small  growing  species  of  the  pear  family,  or  "alliance."  So  it  is  with  other  fruits,  and 
the  grand  objects  of  dwarfing  are — 

Ji'lrst  —  To  obtain  small  trees,  adapted  to  small  gardens,  enabling  the  proprietors 
to  enjoy  a  greater  variety  than  they  could  otherwise. 

Second  —  To  obtain  trees  that  will  correspond  in  appearance  with  the  enclosure  in 
which  they  are  planted. 

Third  —  To  obtain  trees  that  will  bear  early,  for  dwarfing  begets  precociousness ;  and, 

Pourth  —  To  obtain  trees  that  are  low,  easy  of  access  in  all  parts,  easily  protected 
where  protection  is  necessary,  and  not  exposed  to  winds  that  would  be  likely  to  blow 
off  the  fi-uit  or  otherwise  injure  them. 

These  are  the  ordinary  objects  in  view  in  dwarfing  trees.  But  many  suppose  that  a 
dwarf  tree  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  produce  dwarf,  or  proportionably  small  fruit. 
This  is  a  great  error,  but  one  which  the  inexperienced  very  naturally  fall  into.  Dwarf 
trees,  instead  of  producing  small  fruits,  or  those  below  the  natural  size  of  the  variety, 
very  often  produce  them  larger.  In  another  place  we  have  given  an  account  of  a  won- 
drous laro-e  apple  grown  upon  a  dwarf  tree.  This  specimen  was  at  least  one -third 
larger  than  the  average  product  of  standard  trees.  We  have  had  the  past  season  Red 
Jstracans  on  a  three  year  old  dwarf  tree  about  two  feet  high,  nearly  twice  the  usual  size 
on  standard  trees,  and  a  little  standard  four  year  old  tree  of  Canada  Reinette  that  pro- 
duced four  extraordinary  specimens,  the  largest  one  measuring  over  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference.  Nothing  in  all  our  grounds  in  the  way  of  fruits,  excited  so  much  wonder 
as  this,  from  the  last  of  August  until  the  1st  of  November.  The  small  size  of  the  tree 
and  the  prodigious  size  of  the  fruit  induced  many  to  doubt  the  reality,  supposing  that 
some  trick  had  been  played,  similar  to  the  fastening  of  a  gourd  on  an  apple  tree.  As  a 
.    general  thing  where  a  variety  does  succeed  on  the  Paradise,  the  fruit  will  be  larger  than     j  r 
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on  the  free  or  common  stock.  So  it  is  with  pears  —  the  hirgest  specimens  of  Bartlett, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^  Duchesse  (T Angouleme,  or  White  Doyenne,  we  have  ever  seen, 
were  grown  upon  dwarf  trees.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  a  dwarf  tree  must  produce 
small  fruit  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  At  another  time  we  may  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  cause  of  this. 

Some  imagine  that  to  propagate  Dwarf  Trees  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  scions  from 
dwarfs.  We  have  heard  this  notion  advanced  often,  and  in  one  case  by  a  young  nur- 
seryman. There  is  not,  perhaps  one  person  in  ten  thousand,  however,  but  knows  better 
than  this.  Dwarfing  is  the  result  of  budding  or  grafting  on  a  particular  stock,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  it  matters  not  whether  we  take  our  buds  or  scions  from  a  dwarf 
or  a  standard  tree,  from  one  three  feet  or  thirty  feet  high,  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
if  tlie  scions  are  in  both  crises  equally  healthy.  We  can  also  take  buds  or  scions  from 
dwarf  trees  and  work  them  on  common  or  free  stocks,  to  produce  standards. 

In  regard  to  stocks  there  is  one  point  on  which  even  many  intelligent  cultivators  are 
not  well  informed,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  the  stock  and  scion  being  of  the  same 
natural  genera,  or  alliance  at  least.  Thus,  the  botanical  order  Pomacece,  or  Appleworts, 
as  LiNDLEY  renders  it,  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  embraces  the  apple,  (pyrus  malus;) 
the  Pear,  {^pyrus  communis;)  the  Siberian  Crab,  (^pyrus  baccata;)  the  Quince,  (Cydonia;) 
the  Medlar,  (^Mesjnlus;)  the  Mountain  Ash,  (^pyrus  aucuparia;)  tlie  Thorns,  (cratcegus ;) 
the  Amelanchiers,  of  which  our  native  Shadblow  is  one ;  the  Pkotinia,  the  Cotoneaster, 
&c.  These  have  all  strongly  marked  natural  affinities,  and  may  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess bo  budded  or  grafted  upon  each  other.  But  the  more  nearly  they  are  related — that 
is,  the  greater  the  congeniality  in  their  natures,  the  more  successful  will  be  the  union : 
thus,  the  pear  will  grow  upon  the  apple,  but  much  better  upon  either  the  quince,  thorn, 
or  mountain  ash.  But,  if  we  should  attempt  to  graft  one  of  the  species  belonging  to 
this  order  of  appleworts,  (^pomacece^)  upon  another  belonging  to  the  order  drupacae  or 
"  almondworts,"  [  Veg.  Jving.']  we  would  be  utterly  unsuccessful,  for  these  two  have 
strongly  marked  botanical  difierences,  and  little  or  no  congeniality  of  nature.  We  can 
never,  therefore,  graft  apples,  pears,  or  quinces,  upon  cherries,  plums,  or  peaches. 

The  order  Drupaceoe  or  Almondwort,  alluded  to,  embraces  all  the  species  of  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  apricot  and  almond.  These  have  all  certain  prominent  botanical  similarities 
and  afiinities,  and  may  all  be  worked  upon  each  other  with  success  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  affinity :  hence,  the  peach,  apricot,  almond,  and  plum,  in  general  gi-ow 
upon  one  another  perfectly  well,  but  none  of  them  can  be  worked  to  any  practical 
advantage  upon  the  cherry.  The  genus  cerasus,  (the  cherry,)  contains  many  species, 
differing  greatly  in  appearance ;  for  instance,  the  Mahaleh  and  Mazzard  are  as  distinct 
in  general  appearance  of  foliage  and  habit  as  an  oak  and  a  willow,  yet  they  grow  well  ■ 
one  upon  the  other,  because  of  a  congenial  nature. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  follow  up  these  points  further,  but  we  have  drawn  attention' 
to  them,  and  Avill  add  that  every  one  who  aims  at  being  an  intelligent  cultivator  should 
not  fail  to  give  it  attentive  consideration. 

Many  people  who  have  never  seen  dwarf  trees,  but  order  them  from  nurseries  are 
quite  disappointed  when  they  see  them.  A  tree  two,  three,  or  four  feet  high  seems 
small  to  those  who  have  all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to  large  trees.  They  fear  "they 
will  never  come  to  anything."  We  have  seen  people  in  search  of  dwarf  trees,  and  vet 
ask  the  tallest  tree  in  a  row.  Dwarf  apples  are  of  course  very  small  when  transplanted. 
A  yearling  will  be  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  at  two  years  very  little  taller,  but  branched. 
Such  diminutive  things  to  the  inexperienced  are  too  small.  One  man  says  "  the  dwarf 
apples  are  sprouts  —  not  what  I  imagined  them  at  all."  There  is  a  much  greater  lack  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  than  there  ought  to  be,  when  books  and  papers  that  contain 
the  remedy  are  so  abundant  and  cheap.  Young  cultivators,  think  of  these  thino-s 
■1  s,    during  the  approaching  stormy  weather  and  long  evenings  of  winter.  i  f 
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The  Double-Flowering  White  Horse  Chestnut.  —  We  copy  the  accompanying 
figure  and  description  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  variety  of  one  of  the  most  popular  onia- 
mental  trees  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  fine 
specimens  of  it  abroad ;  the  largest  was  in  Mr.  Le  Roy's  nurseries  at  Angers,  France : 
it  is  some  fifteen  years  old,  and  about  as  large  as  the  common  sort  at  that  age  in  this 
country,  dt  is  easily  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  common  one,  and  will 
no  donbt  soon  be  had  in  our  nurseries. 

"^■EscuLTJS  HiPFOCASTANUM  FLOREPLENO.  Doublc  flowercd  Horsc  Chestnut. — ^A  rather  uncommon  and 
very  ornamental  tree,  equalling  in  vigor  the  common  soi't,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  its  double 
flowc^rs.  These  are  very  showy,  liaviug  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  good  double  hyacinth ;  tliey  are 
pale  blusli,  with  deeper  blush  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Our  tigure  was  made  from  a  specimen  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Rivep-s,  nui-seryman  of  Sawbridge worth,  wlio  informs  us  that  he  'received  it  from 
the  Continent  some  seven  or  eight  ycai-s  since.'  The  spike  of  flowers  we  have  represented  was  not 
as  long  as  usual,  owing  to  the  tip  having  been  killed  by  the  fi»st  in  May.  The  trees  flower  when 
quite  young." 

Large  Apples.  —  In  our  part  of  the  country,  large  apples  are  by  no  means  a  novelty. 
Our  Twenty  Ounces^  Monstrous  Pijypins^  and  Pujyijyk'm  apples,  are  so  common  that 
nothing  short  of  the  wonderful  is  really  worthy  of  note.  We  think  we  have  something 
before  us  that  comes  under  that  head  ;  if  not,  it  borders  closely  upon  it  at  any  rate.  A 
specimen  of  the  Fall  Pippin  we  think,  produced  in  the  garden  of  Aaron  Erickson,  Esq., 
of  Rochester,  measuring  sixteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  twenty-six  and 
one-half  ounces.  We  cut  this  prodigious  specimen  and  found  it  sound  and  good  to  the 
core,  and  of  very  fair  quality.  There  grew  on  the  same  tree,  another  weighing  twenty- 
five  ounces,  and  two  others  nearly  as  large.  It  is  a  serious,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  mat- 
ter to  grow  such  apples.  Suppose  one  of  these  should  fall  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  upon  the 
head  of  a  child,  or  even  of  a  grown  person  ?  But  Mr.  Erickson  does  not  apprehend  any 
danger  of  this  kind.  The  tree  that  produced  these  monsters  is  not  over  three  feet  high, 
and  this  will  appear  to  those  not  accustomed  to  the  culture  of  dwarf  trees,  no  less  remark- 
able than  the  size  of  the  apples.  We  think  Mr.  E.  may  say  that  he  has  produced  the 
largest  apple  on  record,  on  the  smallest  tree.  In  aU  our  experience,  we  have  seen  none, 
nor  in  reading  have  we  seen  any  account  of  such  large  apples.  The  trees  are  some  seven 
years  planted,  and  are  about  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Erickson  has  also  produced  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Alexander  a^Jple  that  we  have  ever  seen,  on  dwarf 
trees,  too.  The  crop  on  all  his  dwarf  apple  trees,  the  past  season,  has  been  remarkably 
fine,  although  on  standard  trees  generally,  it  has  been  below  the  usual  average.  The 
dwarf  pears,  in  the  same  garden,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  the  finest  in  this  country  of  their 
age,  but  the  blight  that  prevailed  here  a  few  years  past,  made  sad  inroads  upon  them. 


DESCRIPTIONS    OF    NEW    PEARS. 

BY  B.  DESPORTEZ,  OF  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 

The  Alouette  pear,  (Fig.  1.) — Mr.  Andre  Le  Roy  found  this  variety  in  one  of  his  nur- 
series on  the  farm  at  Sauge,  near  Angers.  The  tree  has  a  pyramidal  habit,  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  as  a  standard  exceedingly  productive  —  one  of  the  most  profitable  for  market. 
The  farmer  gathers  annually  4000  fruits  from  this  tree,  weighing  400  lbs.,  or  thereabout, 
and  sells  them  for  six  or  eight  dollars,  which,  considering  how  cheap  everything  is  in 
our  country,  is  considered  large  profits,  and  few  other  kinds  yield  so  much. 

The  fruit^is  small  —  about  two  inches  long  and  one  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 

Form — turbinate,  regular,  surface  uneven.     Stalk — slender,  one  inch  long,  inserted  on 

the  surface.     Calyx — large,  broad,  deep.     Color,  greenish  yellow,  sprinkled  with  gray 

dots  and  rosy  spots  on  the  sunny  side.     Flesh  —  breaking,  white,  juicy,  sweet,  and  agree- 

j  K    ably  perfumed.     Ripens  beginning  of  September  here.     The  hardiness  and  productive-    J  r 
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ness  of  this  variety  make  it  very  valuable  as  a  standard  orcliard  sort  for  the  market. 
The  fruit  resembles  very  much  the  Ah  mon  Dieu  !  or  Abondance,  but  ripens  earlier. 

The  Barboucinet  pear,  (Fig.  2.)  —  This  variety  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Andre  Le  Roy 
at  his  nursery  of  Barboucinet  on  the  farm  of  the  same  name.    The  tree  is  about  25  years 

old  and  20  feet  high,  of 
medium  vigor,  branch- 
es slender  and  spread- 
ing—  adapted  to  the 
standard  fornl.  The 
fruit  is  about  three 
inches  long  and  two 
inches  in  diameter, 
pyriform,  irregular, 
surface  uneven.  Stalk 
—  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  stout,  en- 
larged at  both  ends, 
fleshy  at  the  base. 
Calyx  —  open,  shal- 
low, in  a  broad  cav-ity. 
Color  —  green  ;  when 
ripe,  reddish  spotted 
on  the  sunny  side  and 
gray  or  russeted  every 
where,  and  especially 
around  the  stem ; 
dotted  over  the  sur- 
face with  deep  green 
points.  Flesh — green- 
ish white,  tender, 
melting,  buttery,  and 
juicy,  with  a  slight 
acidity.  Ripens  here 
beginning  of  Sept. 

This  is  a  first  rate 
pear  and  very  profit- 
able for  market.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  by 
the  farmers,  who  pre- 
fer it  to  larger  sorts. 
This  season  the  tree 
has  yielded  about  600 

fruits  weighing  120  pounds,  which  makes  a  good  profit  even  here  where  the  great 
abundance  of  fruits  make  them  very  cheap. 

The  Bezrj  des  Veterans  j^ear,  (Fig.  3.)  —  This  is  a  very  large  fruit,  nearly  round,  gen- 
geni'rally  depressed  on  one  side,  near  the  stem.  Skin  —  thick,  gray,  shaded  with  light 
yellow.  Flesh  —  white,  fine  grained,  firm,  breaking,  rather  deficient  in  juice  but  sugary 
and  grccable.  It  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  keeping  well  till  April  and  May.  The  tree 
is  vigorous,  well  adapted  to  the  pyramidal  form,  and  is  very  productive. 

"We  rfgret  that  M.  Desportez  liaa  not  given  us  a  more  full  account  of  this  variety.  We  have  a  few 
fine  specimens  on  hand,  and  from  appearances  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
winter  variety. 
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VILMORIN'S    FLOWER    GARDEN    AT    PARIS. 

TiiE  following  letter  from  Mr.  Barry,  while  in  Europe,  will  be  interesting,  aa  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  raising  of  flower  seed  is  carried  in  France,  and  the  care  taken  to  preserve  all  varieties  in 
purity  and  perfection.  "We  shall  receive  from  this  establishment  a  large  collection  of  geeds,  (probably- 
some  time  in  January,)  and  will  distribute  them  among  our  female  readers.  So,  fair  lovera  of  flower? 
Bend  on  your  orders  and  we  will  furnish  you  a  collection  of  flower  seeds,  without  charo-e,  so  fine  that 
all  who  pass  by  in  summer  may  know  where  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  taken,  by  the  beauty  of  the 
garden.  "We  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  seed  until  February,  but  all  applications  are  placed  on  file 
and  will  be  attended  to. 

Among  tlie  many  interesting  gardens  I  have  visited  in  and  around  Paris,  none  have 
pleased  me  more  than  the  great  flower  garden  of  Vilmorin.  It  contains,  I  should  think 
between  two  and  three  acres,  and  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
annual  flowers  for  the  seeds.  It  is  not  laid  out  artistically  like  a  flower  garden  for  it  is 
in  fact  a  flower  nursery,  laid  out  in  rectangular  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  paths  two  feet 
■wide  between.  At  the  entrance  gate  there  is  a  well  of  enormous  depth,  (I  forget  the 
number  of  feet,)  from  which  water  is  drawn,  by  a  horse,  into  a  great  cistern,  and  thence 
conveyed  by  pipes  into  the  various  quarters  of  the  garden  and  deposited  in  tanks,  from 
which  it  can  be  applied  liberally  with  very  little  labor.  In  very  warm,  dry  weather  such 
as  they  frequently  experience  here  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  horse  pumps 
the  water  runs,  and  the  men  pour  it  on,  all  day.  There  can  be  no  such  thino-  as  a 
drouth  where  this  arrangement  exists.  I  have  already,  in  speaking  of  market  gardens 
alluded  to  the  Paris  system  of  watering  and  its  effects.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
nurseries ;  I  think  I  can  say  I  have  seen  the  largest  and  the  smallest,  the  worst  and  the 
best  that  exist,  but  I  must  decidedly  call  this  flower  nursery  the  most  beautiful.  I  am 
just  in  time  to  see  it — the  finest  things  are  in  full  bloom. 

What  a  gorgeous  display  of  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspur,  immense  beds  of  it,  every  color 
and  every  shade  of  color,  by  itself,  red,  white,  purple,  blue  of  ^  arious  shades,  and  some 
beautifully  striped  like  a  carnation.  They  are  indeed  the  glory  of  the  garden.  CI  must 
say  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  inexperienced,  that  this  is  not  an  annual  but  a 
biennial  flower,  the  seeds  being  sown  one  year  and  flowering  the  next.)  Next  in 
importance,  in  point  of  show  just  now,  stand  the  German  Ten  Week  Stocks.  Like  the 
Rockets,  they  are  grown  in  great  quantitities,  and  every  color  and  every  shade  is  ke])t 
by  itself  with  the  greatest  care  and  precision.  Those  who  never  see  but  the  product  vi 
a  paper  of  mixed  Ten  Week  Stocks,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  display  that  can  be  made 
with  this  flower.  Here  are  dark  purple,  of  a  velvety  richness ;  there  are  fiery  scarlet ; 
next  we  come  to  delicate  lilacs,  then  flesh  color,  pure  white,  &c.,  &c.,  through  all  the 
richest,  deepest,  darkest,  and  most  delicate  tints.  The  seeds  of  all  these  colors  of  Rockets 
and  Ten  Week  Stocks  are  carefully  saved  and  put  up  separately.  The  Balsamines  and 
Asters  are  prominent  objects,  but  I  am  too  early  for  them.  Among  the  most  striking 
species,  I  have  noticed  Godetia  rubicunda,  rosy  purple,  and  Godetia  Lindleyana  lilac 
with  red  spots.  These  are  both  fine,  showy  things.  Kalffussia  Amelloides  has  flowers 
of  a  rich,  deep  blue.  The  Yellow  Centaurea  is  showy  and  fine.  Lobelia  ramosus  and 
eriniis  are  two  slender  dwarf  growing  plants  that  make  charming  masses.  The  White 
Viscaria  is  gTown  largely  and  makes  fine  masses.  Leptosiphon  (Gilia)  Androsacea  and 
Densi flora,  are  fine  for  the  same  purpose.  I  see  an  Escholtzia,  nearly  white ;  a  very 
large,  double,  purple,  Gnaphalium  (everiasting  flower) ;  a  beauriful  yellow  Platystemon 
from  California ;  great  beds  of  Alstromerias  and  Mesembry  anthemums.     The  tri-colored 
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variety  of  the  latter  is  a  great  acquisition.  The  Candytufts  are  quite  remarkable, 
especially  the  white  rockets  and  deep  purple.  No  grower  of  annuals  should  be  without 
these.  The  Convolvulus,  or  Morning  Glory,  makes  a  fine  show ;  the  tricolor,  or  striped 
one,  is  very  pretty.  An  Arc/emone,  with  prickly  leaves,  and  large,  showy,  yellow  blos- 
soms, appears  well.     I  might  go  on  and  cover  pages  with  names. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  rarity  and  variety  of  the  flowers  here  that  its  greatest  beauty 
consists,  but  in  the  wonderful  luxuriance  in  which  everything  is  growing.  There  are 
natives  of  many  widely  separated  countries,  and  difierent  climates,  yet  all  are  flourishing. 
This  garden  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  devoted 
to  Horticulture  ;  they  have  several  other  gardens  appropriated  to  other  objects,  but,  just 
at  this  time,  this  is  the  most  interesting. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Vilmorin  Albmns,''''  this  house  publishes  every  year  two  gi-eat  folio 
l^lates,  lithographed  and  colored,  one  representing  culinary  vegetables  of  the  natural  size, 
and  the  other  new  and  interesting  flowers  artistically  grouped  in  a  boquet.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  these  Albums.  They  are  kept  in  the  ofBce  for  the  benefit  of 
purchasers  of  new  and  rare  articles.  The  seed  catalogue  of  this  establishment  is  prepared 
in  the  most  skilful  manner ;  and,  besides,  they  issue  a  small,  cheap  work,  which  gives 
simple  directions  for  the  sowing  of  flower  seeds  and  cultivation  of  them  in  the  open  air. 

The  house  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  is  well  known  over  all  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  America.  There  is  not,  probably,  in  existence  a  more  complete  or  better 
managed  establishment  of  the  kind.  The  proprietors  are  not  mere  merchants  who  know 
how  to  buy  and  sell,  but  they  are  profound  botanists  and  skilful  horticulturists,  familiar 
with  the  flora  of  all  explored  countries  and  with  the  particular  culture  required  by 
diflJierent  species  and  tribes.  M.  Louis  Vilmorin  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most 
efficient  promoters  of  horticultural  improvement  in  France.     P.  B. — Paris,  July,  1851. 
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CENTER   OF   GRAVITY.     . 

TnE  following  article  on  the  Center  of  Gravity  we  take  from  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  Agricultural  Dynamics,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.  It  will 
prove  both  interesting  and  instructiye  to  our  youthful  readers. 

The  center  of  gravity  is  that  point  in  every  hard  substance  or  body,  on  every  side  of 
which  the  different  parts  exactly  balance  each  other.  If  the  body  be  a  globe  or  round 
ball,  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  exactly  at  the  center  of  the  globe ;  if  it  be  a  rod  of 
equal  size,  it  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  rod.  If  a  stone  or  any  other  substance  rest  on 
a  point  directly  under  the  center  of  gravity,  it  will  remain  balanced  on  this  point ;  but  if 
the  point  be  not  under  the  center  of  gravity,  the  stone  will  fall  towards  the  heaviest  side. 

Every  farmer  who  erects  a  wall  or  building ;  every  teamster  who  drives  a  heavy  load, 
or  even  he  who  only  carries  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  shoulder,  may  learn  something 
useful  by  understanding  the  laws  of  gravity. 

If  any  body,  of  whatever  shape,  be  suspended  by  a  hook  or  loop  at  its  top,  it  will 
necessarily  hang  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  shall  be  directly  under  the  hook.  In  this 
way,  this  point  in  any  substance,  no  matter  how  irregular  its  shape 
may  be,  is  ascertained.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  the  irregular 
plate  or  board  shown  in  the  annexed  iigure,  (fig.  1,)  first  hang  it  by 
the  hook  a,  and  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
dotted  line  a  h.  Then  hang  it  by  the  hook  c,  and  it  will  be  some- 
where in  the  line  c  d.  Now  the  point  e,  where  they  cross  each 
other,  is  the  only  point  in  both,  consequently  this  is  the  center 
sought.  If  the  mass  or  body,  instead  of  being  flat  like  a  board,  be 
shapeless  like  a  stone  or  lump  of  chalk,  holes  bored  from  different  suspending  points 
directly  downwards,  will  all  cross  each  other  exactly  at  the  center  of  gravity. 

An  imaginary  line  from  the  center  of  gravity  perpendicularly  downwards,  to  where 
the  body  rests,  is  called  the  line  of  direction. 

Now,  in  any  solid  body  whatever,  whether  it  be  a  wall,  a  stack  of  grain,  or  a  loaded 
wagon,  the  line  of  direction  must  fall  within  the  base  or  part  resting  upon  the  ground, 
or  it  will  immediately  be  thrown  over  by  its  own  weight.  A  heavily  and  evenly  loaded 
wagon  on  a  level  road  will  be  perfectly  safe,  because  the 
line  of  direction  falls  equally  between  the  wheels,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  by  the  dotted  line,  c  being  the  center. 
But  if  it  pass  a  steep  side-hill  road,  throwing  the  line  of 
direction  outside  the  wheels,  as  in  fig.  3,  it  must  be  in- 
stantly overlurned.  If,  however,  instead  of  the  high  load 
represented  in  the  figure,  it  be  some  very  heavy  material, 
as  brick  or  sand,  so  as  not  to  be  higher  than  the  dark 
part  of  the  figure,  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  much  lower  down,  or  at  5,  and  thus  the 
line  felling  within  the  wheels,  the  load  will  be  safe  from  danger,  unless  the  upper  wheel 
pass  over  a  stone,  or  the  lower  wheel  sink  into  a  rut.  The  center  of  gi-avity  of  a  large 
load  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  rod  ;  and  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  by  measuring  the  sideling  slope  of  a  road,  all  of  which  may  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  teamster  may  save  himself  from  a  comfortless  upsetting  and  perhaps  heavy 
loss.  Again,  a  load  may  be  temporarily  placed  so  much  towards  one  side,  while  passing 
a  sideling  road,  as  to  throw  the  line  of  direction  considerably  more  up  hill  than  usu  il, 
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and  save  the  load,  Avhicli  may  be  adjusted  again  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  point  is  passed. 
This  principle  also  shows  the  reason  why  it  is  safer  to  place  only  light  bundles  of 
merchandize  on  the  top  of  a  stage  coach,  while  all  heavier  articles  are  down  near  tlie 
wheels.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  very  large  loads  of  hay,  straw,  wool,  or 
other  light  substances,  the  "reach,"  or  the  long  connecting  bar  of  the  wagon,  must  be 
made  longer,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  load.     For,  by  doubling  the  length, 

two  tons  may  be  piled  upon  the  wagon  with  as  much 
security  from  oversetting  as  one  ton  on  a  short  wagon. 
Where,  however,   a  high  load  cannot  be  avoided, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  ev^enly  placed.   If,  for 
instance,  the  load  of  hay  represented  by  fig.  4,  be  skill- 
fully built,  the  line  of  direction  will  fall  equally  distant 
within  each  wheel.     But  a  slight  misplacement,  as  in 
fig.  5,  will  so  alter  this  line  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to 
drive  except  on  a  very  even  road. 
It  is  familiar  to  every  one,  that  a  body  resting  upon  a  broad  base  is  more  difiicult  to 
overset  than  when  the  base  is  narrow.     For  instance,  the  square  block,  fig.  6,   and 
pyramid,  fig.  7,  are  less  easily  thrown  over,  than  the  tall  and 
narrow  block  of  equal  weight,  fig.  8.     Because,  in  turning  the 
square  block  over  its  lower  edge,  the  center  of  gravity  must  be 
lifted  up  considerably,  in  the  curve  shown  by  the  dotted  line ; 
but  with  the  tall  narrow  block,  this  curve  being  almost  on  a 
level,  very  little  lifting  is  required. 

Wheel-carriages  owe  their  comparative  ease  of  draught  t';> 

the  fact  that  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  load  is  moved  forward, 

by  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  on  a  level,  or  parallel  with  the 

surfiice  of  the  road.     Each  wheel  supports  its  part  of  the  load 

at  the  hub.     Hence,  on  a  level  road,  the  line  of  direction  falls 

Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.  precisely  where  the  wheels  rest  on  the  ground  ;  but  if  the  road 

ascend  or  descend,  it  falls  elsewhere ;  hence  the  reason  that  it  will  run  by  its  own 

weight  down  a  slope.     Whenever  a  stone  or  other  obstruction  occurs  in  a  road,  it 

becomes  requisite  to  raise  the  center  of 
gravity  by  the  force  of  the  team  so  as  to 
throw  the  wheel  over  it,  as  shown  by  fig.  9. 
One  of  the  reasons  thus  becomes  very  plain 
why  a  large  wheel  will  nm  more  easily  on 
a  rough  road  than  a  smaller  one,  the  larger 
one   mounting   any  stone  or  obstruction 
without  lifting  the  load  so  much  out  of  a 
level,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
annexed  figures,  (figs.  9  and  1 0.)    Another 
reason  is,  the  large  wheel  does  not  sink 
into  the  smaller  cavities  in  the  road. 
When  a  load  is  carried  on  the  shoulder,  it  should  be  so  placed  that  \he  line  of  direc- 
tion may  pass  directly  through  the  shoulder  or  back  down  to  the 
feet,  fig.  11.     An  inexperienced  person  will  sometimes  place  a 
bag  of  grain  as  shown  in  fig.  12.     The  line  falling  outside  hi^ 
feet,  he  is  compelled  to  draw  downwards  with  great  force  on 
the  other  end  of  the  bag.     A  man  who  carries  a  heavy  pole  on 
tiH^S^  his  shoulder  should  see  that  the  center  is  directly  over  his  shoul- 
Fio.  12.    der,  otherwise  he  will  be  compelled  to  bear  down  upon  the  lighter 
end,  and  thus  add  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  weight  upon  his  shoulder. 
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OuK  January  NtfMBER  ia  now  before  you,  kind 
reader,  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  what  we  intend 
our  paper  shall  be  each  month  during  the  year 
1852;  differing  only  in  this  respect^  that  we  de- 
sign to  make  each  number  better  than  its  pi-ede- 
cessor.  Already  we  have  received  largely  in- 
creased clubs  from  many  places,  and  our  friends 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  are  doing  even  more 
perhaps,  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  ^Yith- 
out  such  generous  aid  from  the  friends  of  Rural 
Progress,  we  could  not  furnish  the  Genesee  Farm- 
er at  such  a  low  pj-ice;  with  it,  we  intend  to 
give  our  readers  at  least  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural papers  in  the  world,  for  the  small  sura 
of  THREE  smLLTNGS  a  year  to  clubs  of  eight  or  more. 

"We  invite  all  to  show  this  number  to  their 
friends,  and  we  will  supply  extra  niimbers  to 
those  who  wish  them.  We  often  receive  letters 
inquiring  on  what  conditions  we  send  to  clubs  — 
whether  all  are  requu-ed  to  be  sent  to  the  same 
office,  &c  Tlie  onli/  rule  we  have,  is  to  send  our 
Journal  to  clubs  in  such  way  and  manner  as  will 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  our  subscribers. 


Agricultural  Report  from  the  Patent  Office, 
FOR  1850. — ^This  is  a  well  filled  volume  of  579 
pages,  nearly  all  of  which  are  occupied  with 
original  communications  from  over  one  thousand 
practical  farmers  residing  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  with  one  excention.  Eight  thousand  circu- 
lar letters  were  sent  out  from  the  Agricultural 
Department;  and  answers  were  received  in  return 
enough  to  fill  two  volumes  of  1000  pages  each. 
To  re-write  and  condense  this  mass  of  generally 
badly  written  manuscript,  so  as  to  ex])res3  its  sub- 
etauce  in  one-fourth  the  words,  and  print  it  on  500 
pages,  was  a  labor  which  but  few  can  appreciate- 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  full  justice  to  so  many  correspondents ; 
but  whoever  will  carefully  read  the  Report  from 
beginning  to  end,  can  hardly  fail  to  find  a  great 
deal  to  instruct  and  interest  him.  Congress  has 
ordered  130,000  copies  to  be  printed  and  bound 
for  general  distribution,  and  no  one  should  indulge 
the  least  hesitancy  in  writing  to  the  representative 
in  Congress  from  his  district  for  a  copy.  The 
whole  is  already  stereotyped,  and  if  another 
100,000  copies  should  be  printed  for  gratuitous 
distribution  over  oiu*  thirty-one  States  and  five 
Territories,  it  would  cost  only  $33,000  of  ihe  fifiij 
millions  now  annualy  expended  by  Congress. 
The  great  farming  interest  shares  less  in  the  funds 


of  the  General  Government  than  any  other,  be- 
cause farmers  ask  for  nothing  whatever.  How- 
ever the  fact  may  be  regarded  by  our  readers, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fifty-two  millions 
which  will  be  paid  into  the  National  Treasury 
in  tlie  year  1851,  will  be  dug  from  American  soil, 
and  for  more  to  its  injury  than  isgenerally  believed. 
The  Report  for  1850  does  not  contain  the  agri- 
cultural statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of  that  year, 
for  they  were  not  collated  and  ready  for  the  press. 
Among  its  essays  is  one  of  considerable  length,  on 
"The  Study  of  Soils,"  from  the  pen  of  the  propri- 
etor of  this  journal.  Of  the  merits  of  this  per- 
formance it  does  not  become  us  to  speak ;  but  we 
do  not  hositiite  to  commend  a  paper  written  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  on  "Fruit 
Culture,"  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  popular 
literature  on  that  subject  The  aim  in  preparin"- 
the  document,  has  been  to  make  it  useful  to  plain, 
practical  farmers,  and  not  one  line  has  been  inser- 
ted for  show.  Farmers  are  its  authors,  and  they 
will  know  how  to  estimate  its  value. 


Our  friends  ordering  the  Farmer  will  be  partic- 
ular in  giving  the  name  of  the  Post  Office,  County, 
and  State ;  also,  in  writing  names  plain,  as  by  this 
much  perplexity  may  be  avoided  to  ourselves  and 
subscribers. 

Terms — Fifty  Cents  a  year  for  single  copies; 
five  copies  for  $2,  hems,  forty  cents  each  ;  and  eight 
copies  for  $3,  being  three  shillings  each,  and  any 
greater  nmnber  at  the  same  rate. 

Many  articles,  some  of  them  in  type,  we  are 
compelled  to  omit ;  among  them  several  answers 
to  inquiries,  which  will  apjjear  in  our  next 

Jnquirie0  an^  ^tistorrH. 

Cure  for  Garget  in  Cows. — Tour  subscriber, 
Mr.  Greaves,  inquires  for  a  cure  for  Garget  in 
cows.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  G.  and  others,  I 
would  say  that  a  piece  of  poke  root  (or  skoke  root, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,)  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
given  in  a  potato  or  apple  occasionally,  will  cure. 
Give  three  mornings,  and  skip  three,  until  a  cure 
is  efFecte(L 

For  a  preventative,  give  ywir  cows  a  little  salt- 
petre with  their  salt  say  two  pounds  to  a  bushel 
of  salt      Oneida  Lake,  Nov.,  1851. 

A  strong  decoction  of  sma*'t  weed  applied  to  the 
udder  will  assist  in  the  cure.  "We  have  received 
nearly  a  score  of  letters  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
on  this  subject,  all  nearly  similar  to  the  above. 
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THE    GENESEE    FAEMEE. 


BoTs  AND  CoLto  tN  HoiwKS.— Myself,  as  well  as  others, 
would  be  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  best  remedicj?  (those 
tliat  can  be  relied  on,)  for  the  Bots  or  (trubs,  and  the  Oilie, 
in  horses.  We  are  much  perplexed  sometimes  to  know 
how  and  what  to  administer  for  the  relief  of  that  noble  ani- 
mal.   Edw.  K.  Coke.— Murnt  Ordinary,  Va.,  1851. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  liorses  have  been 
doctored  for  the  Bots,  and  pei'haps  some  have  died 
under  the  treatment,  while  others  have  recovered 
in  spite  of  it,  when  colic,  constipation,  inflamation 
of  the  bowels,  or  some  other  disea.se,  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  difficulty.  "Botn"  is  a  favorite 
theme  with  horse  doctors  of  more  pret^'usions  than 
knowledge.  The  best  English  authorities  agree  in 
stating  that  the  Bots  is  never  injurious  to  the  horse, 
causing  no  disease,  or  even  symptoms  of  disease, 
while  others  claim  that  they  are  injurious.  But 
even  if  this  is  bo,  we  hardly  know  how  the  insect 
is  to  be  dislodged  from  the  stomach,  for  Cole  says 
they  have  lived  in  rum  twenty-four  hours,  a  de- 
coction of  tobacco  eleven  hours,  spirits  of  tupen- 
tine  forty-five  minutes,  and  in  brine  ten  hours, 
without  any  effect.  Their  entering  the  stomach 
may  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by  rubbing  the 
parts  where  the  eggs  are  observed,  with  a  cloth 
and  warm  water,  or  applying  grease  or  oil  To 
make  the  matter  plain,  we  copy  the  full  descrip- 
tion and  engraving,  showing  the  fly,  the  egg,  and 
the  bots  as  they  are  attached  to  the  stomach, 
from  Youatt's  work  on  the  Horse: 

"In  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  eumraer, 
horses  are  much  troubled  by  a  grub  or  caterpillar, 
which  crawls  out  of  the  anus,  fastens  itself  under 
the  tail,  and  seems  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  itching 
or  uneasiness.  Grooms  are  sometimes  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  these  insects.  Their  history  is 
curious,  and  will  dispel  every  fear  in  regard  to 
them.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  for 
almost  all  we  know  of  the  bot 


a  and  &,  the  eggs  of  the  gad-fly  adhering  to  the  hair  of 
the  horse. 

c.  The  appearance  of  the  bots  on  the  stomach,  firmly  ad- 
hering by  their  hoolied  mouths.  The  UKirliSor  ilciivi-.'^sions 
are  scon 'which  are  loft  on  the  coat  of  the  stf)mach  when  the 
bots  are  detaclied  from  their  hold. 

rf,  The  bot  detached. 


e.  The  female  of  the  gad-fly,  of  the  horse,  prepared  to 
deposit  her  eggs. 
/,  The  gad-fly  by  which  the  red  bots  are  produced, 
g,  The  smaller,  or  red  hot. 

"A  species  of  gad-fly,  e,  the  oetrus  equi,  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summ.er  exceedingly  busy  about 
the  horse.  It  is  observed  to  be  darting  with  great 
rapidity  towards  the  knees  and  sides  of  the  ani 
mal.  The  females  are  depositing  their  eggs  on  the 
hair,  and  which  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  gluti- 
nous fluid  with  which  they  are  surrounded  {a  and 
b).  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be 
hatched,  and  the  slightest  application  of  warmth 
and  moisture  will  liberate  the  little  animals  which 
they  contain.  The  horse  in  licking  himself  touches 
the  egg ;  it  bursts,  and  a  small  worm  escapes, 
which  adheres  to  the  tongue  and  is  conveyed  with 
the  food  into  the  stomach.  There  it  clings  to  the 
cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach,  c,  by  means  of  a 
hook  on  either  side  of  its  mouth ;  and  its  hold  is 
so  firm  and  so  obstinate,  that  it  must  be  broken 
before  it  can  be  detached.  It  remains  there  feed- 
ing on  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  and  until  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
spring ;  when,  having  attained  a  considerable  size, 
d  and  being  destined  to  undergo  a  certain  trans- 
formation, it  disengages  itself  from  the  cuticular 
coat,  is  carried  into  the  villous  portion  of  the 
stomach  with  the  food,  passes  out  of  it  with  the 
chyme,  and  is  evacuated  with  the  dung. 

"The  larva  or  maggot  seeks  shelter  in  the  sroimd, 
and  buries  itself  there ;  it  contracts  in  size,  and 
becomes  a  chrysalis  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lies 
inactive  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  bursting  from 
its  confinement,  assumes  the  form  of  a  fly.  The 
female,  becoming  impregnated,  quickly  deposits 
her  eggs  on  those  parts  of  the  horse  which  he  iS 
most  accustomed  to  lick,  and  thus  the  species  is 
perpetuated. 

"There  are  several  plain  conckLsions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  history.  The  bots  can  not,  while 
they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  give  tho 
animal  any  pain,  for  they  have  fastened  on  the 
ctiticular  and  insensible  coat.  They  cannot  stira- 
tdate  the  stomach,  and  increase  its  digestive  power, 
for  they  are  not  on  the  digestive  portion  of  the 
stomach.  Tliey  cannot,  by  their  roughness,  assist 
the  trituration  or  rubbing  down  of  the  food,  for 
no  such  ofiiee  is  performed  in  that  part  of  the 
stomach — the  food  is  softened,  not  rubbed  down. 
They  «mnot  be  injurious  to  the  horse,  for  he  en- 
joys the  most  perfect  health  when  the  cuticular 
part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them,  and  their 
jiresencc  is  not  even  suspected  until  they  appear 
at  the  antis.  They  cannot  be  removed  by  medi- 
cine, because  they  are  not  in  that  part  of  the 
stomach  to  which  medicine  is  usually  conveyed ; 
and  if  they  were,  their  mouths  are  too  deeply  bu- 
ried in  the  mucus  for  any  medicine,  that  can  be 
safely  administered,  to  affect  them ;  and,  last  of 
all,  in  due  course  of  time  they  detach  themselves, 
and  come  away.  Therefore,  the  wise  man  will 
leave  them  to  themselves,  or  content  himself  with 
picking  them  off  when  they  collect  under  the  tail 
and  annoy  the  animal. 

"The  smaller  bot, /and  ff,  is  not  so  frequently 
found. 

"Of  inflamation  of  the  stomach  of  the  liorse,  ex- 
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ccpt  from  poisonoui?  herbs,  or  dnigs,  we  know 
little.  It  rarely  occurs.  It  can  with  difhculty  be 
distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels;  and 
in  either  case  the  assiatance  of  the  Teterinary  sur- 
geon is  required." 

Tlie  English  remedy  for  colic,  is  turpentine, 
02>ium,.  and  aloes,  given  in  warm  strong  beer — 
4  drams  of  aloes,  1  oz.  of  turpentine,  1  oz.  lauda- 
num, in  1  pint  of  beer.  Youatt  says  this  will 
generally  cause  the  disease  to  cease  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  appeared.  If  the  disease  should  not 
yield  speedily,  he  recommends  bleeding  to  prevent 
inflammation.  The  belly  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  a  brush  or  warm  cloth,  and  clysters  of  warm 
water  should  be  injected.  We  have  already  de- 
Toted  so  much  space  to  this  article,  that  we  can 
not  say  more  of  the  colic  in  this  number,  but  may 
in  our  next. 


Pkbpaking  Bones  for  Mantjee. — I  wish  to  gain  infor- 
mation tliroufih  the  columns  of  your  excellent  paper,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  using  bones  as  a  manure ;  also  of  preparing 
Uiera  fur  use.  By  doing  so,  you  will  oblige  A  Suisscbibek. 
— Adams  Center,  N.  T.,  1851. 

We  have  on  file  several  inquiries  similar  to  the 
above.  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  one  and  all. 
Bones  should  be  crushed  to  fragments  before  being 
applied  to  the  land,  otherwise  they  decay  very 
slowly.  Ten  bushels  of  crushed  bones  will  show 
a  better  effect,  for  many  years,  than  one  hundred 
bushels  uncrushed.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in 
England  to  see  a  doiible  crop  of  turnips  as  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  bone  dust^  even  twelve 
years  after  its  application.  Bones,  if  well  seasoned, 
can  be  ground  in  a  plaster  mill.  We  have  known 
them  to  be  kiln-dried  for  this  purpose.  If  they 
are  fresh,  the  work  of  crushing  can  better  be  done 
at  an  oil  mill. 

Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  boil  the  bones 
in  a  strong  lye  until  they  fall  to  a  powder,  then 
mix  the  lye  and  bones  with  fine  dry  loam.  After 
tlie  water  has  evaporated,  the  mixture  may  be 
drilled  in  with  wheat,  turnips,  and  other  crops;  or 
sown  broadcast.  A  small  quantity  of  bones  applied 
in  this  way,  produces  surprising  effects. 

Still  another  method  of  preparing  bones  is  to 
dissolve  them  in  a  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Two 
bushels  of  bpne  dust  dissolved  in  vitriol,  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect  the  first  year  than  twelve 
applied  as  dust.  Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
costs  but  from  2^  to  3  cents  per  pound.  We  give 
the  process  in  detail,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Norton: — "To  every  100  lbs.  of  bones,  about  50 
to  60  of  acid  are  taken ;  if  bone  dust  is  used,  from 
25  to  45  lbs.  of  acid  is  sufficient  Tlie  acid  must 
be  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  wa- 
ter, because  if  applied  strong  it  would  only  burn 
and  blacken  the  bones  without  dissolving  them. 


"  1.  Tlie  bones  are  placed  in  a  tub,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  previously  diluted  acid  poured  upon 
them.  After  standing  a  day,  another  portion  of 
acid  maybe  poured  on;  and  finally  the  last  on 
the  third  day,  if  they  are  not  already  dissolved. 
The  maas  should  be  often  stirred. 

"2.  Another  good  way  is  to  place  the  bones  in 
a  heap  upon  any  convenient  floor,  and  pour  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  upon  them.  After  standing  half  a 
day,  the  heap  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  a 
little  more  acid  added;  this  to  be  continued  so 
long  as  necessary.  It  is  a  method  which  I  liuve 
known  to  prove  very  successful. 

"In  either  case  the  bones  will  ultimately  soften 
and  disolve  to  a  kind  of  paste;  this  may  be  mixed 
with  twenty  or  thirty  times  ita  bulk  of  water,  and 
applied  to  the  land  by  means  of  an  ordinary  water 
cart.  Used  in  this  way,  it  produces  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  nearly  all  crops. 

"A  more  convenient  method  in  most  cases  is  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  pasty  mass  of  dissolved  bones 
with  a  quantity  of  ashes,  peat  earth,  sawdust,  or 
charcoal  dust.  It  can  then  be  sown  by  hand,  or 
dropped  from  a  drill  machine.  Two  or  three 
bushels  of  these  dissolved  bones,  with  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  yard  manure,  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  This  is  therefore  an  exceedingly  power- 
ful fertilizer.  One  reason  for  its  powerful  eflect 
is,  that  the  bones  are,  by  dissolving,  brought  into 
a  state  of  such  minute  division,  that  they  are  easily 
and  at  once  available  for  the  plant.  A  peculiar 
phosphate  of  lime  is  formed,  called  by  chemists  a 
stiperphosphate,  which  is  very  soluble;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  we  have  the  sulphuric  acid,  of  itself 
an  excellent  application  to  most  soils." 


To  Peetext  IIogs  EooxrNG. — I  saw  in  a  number  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  a  short  time  ago,  an  article  stating  tiiat 
liy  cutting  the  tendons  (or  some  other  term.)  that  supports 
tlie  rim  of  a  hogs  nose,  it  destroys  tlieir  properties  of  rooting, 
without  injuring  the  hog.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  you  could 
and  would  ]ft  me  know  how  it  can  bo  done,  you  would 
oblige  me.  and  probably  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer.    II.  Jennings. —  Wi/ocena,  Wis.,  1851. 

We  have  never  seen  the  experiment  tried  of 
cutting  the  nasal  tendon,  or  stout  muscle  on  the 
top  of  a  pig's  nose,  to  prevent  his  rooting.  The 
probability  is  that  the  remedy  will  prove  success- 
ful. It  operates  on  the  principle  of  "ham-string- 
ing." Cut  square  across  the  top  of  the  nose  a 
little  back  of  the  rim. 


Weevil. — ^Tlie  insect  contained  in  a  letter  from 
J.  D.  Davis,  of  Reading  Center,  N.  Y.,  was  so 
compressed  and  broken,  that  all  we  cnn  say  is  that 
it  was  a  fly  and  not  a  weevil.  We  will  give  some 
account  of  this  insect  soon. 
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Leached  Asites  and  Rotation  of  Crops. — Are  leached 
ashes  that  have  lai<i  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  exposed  to  the 
weather,  worth  hauling  five  miles  as  a  fertilizer '/  If  so,  how 
shoulil  they  be  applied  V 

The  fdllnv.-in!!  system  of  rotating  crops,  I  have  a<lopted, 
and  thus  far  with  an  increase  both  in  quantity  and  ciuality. 
Think  you  the  advantage  will  be  lasting?  For  wheat,  I 
have  tliree  lots ;  one  of  which  I  summer  fallow,  another 
take  a  crop  of  wheat  from,  and  the  third  I  pasture — always 
seeding  with  clover,  and  applying  about  two  hundred 
bushels  of  pl;ister  to  tlie  acre.  As  1  summer  fallow  the  lot 
which  I  pastured  the  preceding  year,  I  have  a  good  turf 
and  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  to  turn  under.  I  do  not  calcu- 
late to  pasture  my  fallow  till  after  it  is  broken,  but  it  is  hard 
sometimes  to  kej.>p  the  cows  out.  For  otlier  crops  I  have 
no  system,  only  that  I  plow  and  grow  three  crops  of  ditl'er- 
ent  kinds — then  seed,  plaster,  and  manure,  for  meadow  or 
pasturing,  three  years.    A  Subscbibee  vv  the  Town  of  G. 

On  good  roads  it  will  pay  to  haul  leached  ashes 
five  miles;  they  should,  however,  be  mixed  ■with 
lime  before  their  application,  unless  the  soil 
abounds  in  calcareous  matter.  Eventually,  your 
wheat  and  clover  rotation  will  exhaust  your  land, 
if  you  do  not  renovat*  it  occasionally  with  manure 
or  ashes,  to  restore  potash  and  bone  earth  removed 
in  the  seeds  of  wheat. 

Clover  draws  the  earthy  ingredients  from  the 
subsoil  for  the  benefit  of  wheat  plants;  but  the 
supply  will  not  last  a  century  without  adequate 
restitution.     Beware  of  "clover-sick"  fields. 


Gas  Lime. — "Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  of  what 
value  the  g;is  limes  are  to  put  on  to  land  tognjw  fruit  trees, 
tliat  needs  lime  in  some  form  or  other.  At  this  place  1  can 
obtain  stone  lime,  fresh  and  fine,  for  $W  per  hundred  bush- 
els. At  the  gas  works  in  this  city,  they  have  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime  that  they  have  used  ,for  purifying  the  gas,  and 
which  was  the  best  of  the  Onondaga  lime,  which  they  wii! 
sell  cheap.  There  is  no  one  here  to  tell  me  about  it,  and 
not  seeing  any  article  in  the  Farmer,  I  write  you  that  I  may 
get  some  correct  information. 

The  soil  is  a  strong  clay  loam  that  has  produced  wheat 
twenty-five  years  with  only  two  or  three  crops  of  clover. 
which  now  yields  about  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  as  I  am  to  put  it  to  different  purposes,  I  thought  I  had 
better  supply  some  of  the  phosphates  first.  It  is  troubled 
with  grubs  —  the  larvfe  of  the  May  bug,  or  a  large  white 
grub  with  brown  head — -that  gnaw  the  roots  of  small  trees 
till  they  die.  I  have  lost  ^.500  worth  of  plants  this  year  by 
its  depredations.  To  destroy  this  insect  would  be  gratifying 
to  me.  I  have  sown  thirty  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  and 
plowed  it  under.  I  intend  to  plow  it  again,  following  with 
the  subsoil  plow,  that  I  may  make  the  soil  sixteen  inches  in 
depth. 

Now,  for  manure  we  shall' use  muck  from  a  swamp,  that 
has  been  sweeten  d  with  luneand  salt,  adding  some  plaster 
to  .supply  the  sulphur. 

I  will  close  this  letter,  which  is  much  longer  than  I  inten- 
ded to  write  at  first,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  "excused  when  1 
read  some  of  the  interesting  articles  on  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  agriculture  that  may  be  found  in  your  paper. 
Charles  1'.  Cowles. — Syracuse,  M  Y.,  Oct.,  1851. 

There  is  more  or  less  organized  nitrogen  in  the 

coal  from  which  gas  is  made,  and  the  lime  used  to 

purify  it  usually  contains  ammmouiacal  compounds 

which,   so  far  as  they  arc  present,  are  far  more 

valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  lime  itself. 

Buy  the  gas  lime  as  cheap  as  you  can,  and  test  its 

value  by  careful  experiment 


Mules. — "WiU  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  why  mules  are 
not  reared  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  St;ite.  It  is  stated  that 
they  are  very  profitable,  easilv  reared,  and  a  ready  sale  at 
two  years  old,  at  prices  ranging  from  $T5  to  $100  each.  K. 
—Oneida  Lake,  N.  I'.,  Ncm.,  ISDl. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

(R.  L.  C,  King's  Ferry,  N.  Y.)  The  Filberts, 
Madeira  nuts,  and  Almonds,  of  the  shops  will  grow 
if  sound  and  fresh.  Sow  in  the  fall,  in  any  good, 
dry,  friable  soil,  cover  two  inches  deep.  If  you 
cannot  plant  in  the  fall,  lay  them  in  a  thfn  layer 
in  the  ground,  and  cover  with  earth  three  or  four 
inches  deep  till  spring.  Doucain  and  Paradise 
Stocks  are  not  raised  from  seed,  'but  layers ;  most 
of  those  used  in  this  country  are  imported.  3fa- 
halch  seeds  can  scarcely  be  procured  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  stocks  can  in  the  nurseries. 

(F.  S.,  King's  Ferry.)  The  various  kinds  of 
dwarf  stocks  can  be  obtained  in  the  nurseries  here, 
at  $2  to  $3  per  100.  Mazzard  cherry  and  Pear 
stocks  can  be  obtained  at  prices  you  will  find  in 
the  nurserymen's  catalogues.  Spanish  chestnuts 
are  not  to  be  had  here ;  young  plants  can. 

(S.  W.  R.)  The  "Fruit  Garden"  is  sold  at  $1.25, 
and  the  postage  to  jon  would  be  20  cts.  if  jtre-paid. 
The  present  postal  law  is  unfavorable  to  the  trans- 
mission of  books  by  mail. 


Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  a  few  inquiries  in  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  oblige  a  subscriber. 

1.  Does  the  Angers  Quince  produce  fruit  superior  to  the 
Orange  or  Portugal  ? 

2.  Is  the  Striped  Madelaine  Pear  tree  as  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive as  the  Madelaine  ?    Does  it  succeed  well  on  Quince  ? 

8.  Is  it  better  to  whip-graft  Quince  stocks  with  pears  that 
have  failed  the  first  season  to  grow  from  bud,  and  trans- 
planted in  the  fall  again,  than  wait  until  the  next  faU  and 
bud  ag.iin  ?    S.  B. — Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  Kov.,  1851. 

1.  We  have'not  yet  fruited  the  Angers  Quince, 
but  it  is  spoken  of  by  cultivators  of  Angers  as 
being  very  good. 

2.  The  Striped  Madelaine  pear  is,  according  to 
our  experience,  as  hardy  as  the  common  one,  but 
not  quite  so  vigorous.  It  is  productive  and  suc- 
ceeds well  on  the  quince. 

3.  You  may  get  a  tree  sooner  by  grafting  next 
spring  the  stocks  on  which  the  buds  have  failed 
the  past  summer,  but  you  will  have  better  trees 
in  the  end,  if  you  wait  and  bud  them  next  season, 
especially  if  they  be  transplanted.  If  inteiidcd  '■■  o 
graft,  tliey  ought  not  to  have  been  transplanted. 


The  Nuesery  Business  in  Iowa. — A  correspond- 
ent writes  us  from  Maquoketa,  Iowa — "There  is 
one  great  drawback  to  the  nursery  btxsiness  here, 
and  tliat  is  winter  hilling.  Tliere  is  not  more  than 
one-third  the  varieties  of  apples  that  will  stand 
root-grafting  in  this  latitude,  42-|  deg.  Some  nur- 
seryjiien  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  by  it." 

Will  some  of  our  friends  in  the  west,  who  have 
tested  the  hardiness  of  varieties  in  climates  similar 
to  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  communicate  some  of 
their  experience.  This  matter  touches  upon  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  fruit  growers  of 
this  country,  viz.,  the  adaptation  of  varieties  to 
certain  clim:ites  and  localities. 
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THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


CHARLES   SCRIBKER,   NEW  YORK, 

HAS   JUST   PriiMSlIED 

RTTRAL  HOMES,  Or  Sketches  of  Honscs  Buited  to  Ampr- 

ican  t'ountry  I.ifo.    With  over  70  Original  Plans,  Designs, 

&.C.    By  Gekvasi!  AViikeler.    1  Vol.  Vi  mo.   Trice  $1.2.'). 

"It  commences  with  thv^  first  foot-treml  upon  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  house;  details  tlieeonsictentions  lliat  should 
we-igh  in  selecting  the  site;  gives nioijcls of  ImildinfrHiiilVer- 
ing  in  ehar.icter,  extent,  iiiid  cost ;  shows  how  tfiliarmr>ni/,e 
the  building  with  the  surnnuiding  seeuery ;  teaehes  how  to 
healthfully Varm  and  ventilate;  assists  in  seieeling  furni- 
ture and  the  innumerable  articlesi  of  utility  and  ornament 
used  in  eonstruclingand  flniehing;  and  concludes  with  linal 
practical  directions,  giving  useful  limils  as  to  drawing  up 
written  descriptions,  specitieatioiis  and  eontraet.s. 

"  In  this  neat  and  tiisteful  volume.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  con- 
densed the  results  of  an  accomplished  training  in  his  art, 
and  the  liberal  professional  praetiee  of  it. 

"The  cost  of  such  establishments  is  carefully  considered, 
no  les.s  than  the  comforts  they  should  .'ifford,  the  display  they 
oin  Oioiu-stlyl  pretend  to,  and  all  the  adjuncts  that  go  to 
complete  the  ideal  of  a  convenient  and  elegant  mansion. 

"  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  elabfjrate  produc- 
tion to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  are  about  building 
or  renovating  their  country  In  >u3es,  fi  i  pre  ifessional  architects, 
and  to  all  readers  of  discrimination,  who  wish  to  know  what 
is  tinily  eloquent  in  this  beautiful  art,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
wortiiy  to  cope  with  'judgment  of  wisest  censure.' " — jV.  Y. 
Ereninri  Mirror. 

'•It  is  extremely  practical,  containing  short,  simple  and 
comprelien.sive  directions  for  all  wishing  at  any  time  to 
build,  being  in  fact  the  sum  of  the  author's  study  .and  expe- 
rienee.  as  an  architect,  for  many  years." — AUninij  Sjicctator. 

"  Mr.  \\'heeler's  remarks  convey  much  practical  and  use- 
ful information,  evince  good  taste  and  a  lirnperajipreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  and  no  one  should  build  a  rural  home  with- 
out first  hearing  what  he  has  to  recommend." — Phil.  I'res- 
hyierian. 

"  Important  in  its  subject,  careful  and  ample  in  its  de- 
tails, and  charmingly  attractive  in  its  style — it  gives  all  the 
information  that  would  be  desired  as  to  the  selection  of  sites, 
the  choice  of  appropriate  styles,  the  jiarticulars  of  plans, 
materials,  fences,  gateways,  furniture,  warming,  ventilation, 
specifications,  contracts,  itc;  concluding  with  a  chapter  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  effect  of  rural  architecture." — 
Hartford  RcM-gious  Uerald. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN.  TniRn  Enmox.  A  Treatise 
intended  to  Illustrate  and  explain  the  I'hysiology  of  Fruit 
Trees,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  all  c)])er:itions  connect- 
ed with  the  Propagation,  Transplanting,  Pruning,  and 
Training  of  Orchard  and  Garden  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Espaliers,  &c.,  the  laying  out  and  ar- 
ranging different  kinds  of  Orchards  and  Orardens,  the 
selection  of  suitable  varieties  for  different  puqioses  and 
localities,  gathering  and  preserving  Fruit.s,  Treatment  of 
Disease,  Destruction  of  Insects.  Descriiitions  and  Uses 
of  Implements,  &c.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  figures,  represent ing'different  parts  of  Trees, 
all  Practical  Operations,  Forms  of  Trees,  Designs  of  Plant- 
ations, Implements,  &c.  liy  P.  Bakrt,  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York.  1  vol.  12  mo. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  works  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen,  dealiiig  in  particular  as  well  as  generalities,  and 
imparting  many  valuable  hinis  relative  to  soil,  manures, 
pruning  and  transplanting."— i?o,s'to?!,  Gii:;rt(^. 

'•  A  mass  of  useful  information  is  collected,  which  will  give 
the  work  a  value  even  to  those  who  possess  the  best  works 
on  the  cultivation  offruit  yet  published." — Evening  Post. 

"  Ills  work  is  one  of  the  completest,  and,  as  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing,  most  accurate  to  be  obtained  on  the 
subject" — Jf.  Y.  Evangelist. 

"  A  concise  manual  of  the  kind  here  presented  has  long 
been  wanted,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  should  this 
volume  be  carefully  studied  and  acted  upon  by  our  indus- 
trious farmers,  the  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  State  would  bo 
doubled  in  five  years,  and  the  quality,  too,  greatly  improved. 
Here  may  be  found  advice  suited  \'^  all  emergencies  and 
the  genlleman  farmer  may  find  direction  for  the  simplest 
matters,  as  well  as  those  which  trouljle  older  heads.  The 
book,  we  think,  will  be  found  valuable." — Newark  Daily 
Adivertiser. 

"  It  is  full  of  directions  as  to  the  management  of  frees,  and 
buds,  -and  fruits,  and  is  a  valuable  and  pleasant  book." — 
AVjany  Evening  Journal. 

"  The  work  is  prepared  with  great  judgment,  and  founded 
on  the  practical  experience  of  the  Author — is  of  far  greater 


value  to  the  cultivator  th.in  most  of  the  popular  compilations 
on  the  sul)jecL"— iV.  y.  Ti-iliun-e. 

"This  liouk  Kupjyliefi  a  place  in  fruit  culture,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  while  we  have  the  popular  works  of 
Downing, 'i'lioMULS,  and  (Vile.  Mr.  Barry  has  then  a  field  to 
himself  whieh  he  oceiipie.s  v/ith  decided  skill  and  ability." 
— Prairie  Fanner. 

New  York.  Jan.  1,  isnj. 

FiUit    Scions    for   185',*. 

THE  subscriber  will  furnish  Scions  for  this  season's  grain- 
ing, of  the  celebrated  fruits  of  Wifstern  New  York  : 


yortJiern  Spy, 

NorUni's  Melon, 

Wagener, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Canada  Ped, 

Swaci/r, 

Paldu-in, 

Pomme  Crrise, 

Seek-no-/ urilier. 

Ilertfoi'dshire  Pearmain, 

Famevse, 

Bourassa, 

Twenty  Ounce  Apple, 

ITawley,  or  Dawse, 

CrravensIMn, 

Bailey  iywtieilng. 


AI'PLE. 

Rihftone  Pippin, 
/Summer  Pose, 
Panibo, 

Enoxju-H  SpitzenburgK, 
Yelloic  Bellflmcer, 
Roxhur-y  Rmaeit, 
Early  Harveat, 
Early  Straicberrt/, 
AutiMnn  Straioberry, 
Early  Joe, 
Fall  "Pippin, 
Holland  Pippin, 
PJiode  Island  Oteening, 


Talman  Sweeting, 
Green  Swe^ing 
Porter, 

rEAES. 

Virgalieu,  I  Bartlett^ 

Sf'ckel,  Oficego  Beurre, 

Swan\i   Orange,  or    Ono?i-    Broun  Beurre, 

daga,  |  Osband''s  Summer 

and  most  of  the  Foreign  varieties. 

Apple  .Scions  $1.0(1  per  1(K),  and  Pear  Scions  Three  Shil- 
lings per  dozen.  They  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent 
by  Express  or  by  Mail.  A  discount  on  apple  scions  will  be 
made  to  nurserymen. 

Early  orders  are  requested,  to  insure  a  supply.  Address 
me  (post-paid)  at  Rochester,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 

JAMES  II.  WA1T;3. 

N.  B.— In  all  cases  where  it  is  passible,  I  will  send  sam- 
ples of  the  "  Northern  Spv"  apple.  Reference  can  bo  made 
to  Mr.  ViCK,  of  the  "  Ivirmer." 

Rochester,  .)an.,  Is'i'i. 


McCorinlck's  Reaping  MacSilne. 

THE  undersigned  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  in  New 
York,  fbr  the  sale  of  McOormiek's  Patent  Reapers  and  Mow- 
ing Machines.  Farmers  and  others  de^sirous  of  purchasing 
these  celebrated  machines,  are  requested  to  forward  their 
orders  at  an  early  date,  that  they  mav  be  supplied  in  duo 
time.  These  machines  received  the' Gold  Medal  at  the 
World's  Fair,  also,  the  first  premium  at  every  Fair  in  the 
United  St;ite8,  where  they  have  been  exhibited. 

A.  LONGETT, 

At  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  '25  Cliff  street. 

New  York,  Jan.,  ts.52. 

Osage  Orange  for  Hedges. 

WE  can  furnish  any  number  of  fine  yearling  plants  at  $l..-.i1 
per  100,  or  $10  per  lono,  or  at  $8  where  3000  or  more  are 
taken.  Orders  should  be  sent  early.  It  t£ikes  about  oi 
plants  to  the  rod,  planted  eillier  in  single  rows  at  six  inches 
apart,  or  in  double  rows  a  f>«  it  apart— eUher  of  which  makes 
a  good  hedge.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

llochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  Wrl. 


50,000  Apple  Stocks  "Wanted. 

TEN  TO  FIFTY  THOUSAND  Seedling  Apple  Stocks, 
of  thrifty  iico  years'  grotiih.  are  wanted  and  will  be  paid 
for  in  Ciuih.    Apply,  or  send  samples,  with  price,  immedi- 
ately, to  JAJres  VICK.  .Tr. 
January  1,  lS5-2>                          Genesee  Farmer  Office. 

Winter  Iilxlilbitlon  of  Fruit. 

^S^~  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  meeting,  at  Mr.  Fogg's  Seed 
Store,  on  Saturday,  17th  January,  lSo2,  for  the  purpose  of 
■having  an  Exhibition  of  Winter  Fruits.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  such  an  one  was  held  last  January,  which  re-sulted 
in  a  flue  show.  The  Growers  of  Fruit  in  Monroe,  and  all 
other  counties,  are  requested  to  be  present  with  specimens, 
which,  after  exhibition,  will  be  sent  to  Albany  for  a  like  ex- 
hibition before  the  State  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
the  20th  January. 


The  Practical  and  Scientific  Farmer's  own  Paper. 
THE    GENESEE    FAKMER, 

A  MONTHLY    JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUSTKATED  Wiril  NTJMEROPS  ENGRAVINGS  OF 

Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  &c. 
VOLUME    XIII,    FOR    1852. 


DANIEL   LEE  &  JAMKS  VICK,  Jr.,  Editors. 
P.  BAEET,  Conductor  of  Horticultural  Department. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  In  Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  $2  —  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

iW"  All  siibscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  t>i  all  suljscribors. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent 
(post-paid  or  free)  at  the  risli  of  the  Publisher.  Address  to 
OANIEL.    LEE, 

December,  1S61.  Hochesi-er,  N.  Y. 
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American  Agricisltmral  JBoolk  Depot. 

CONSTANTLY  on^haml  all  the  tlie  principal  Agricultu- 
ral and  HortieuUural  J>nol;s,  Magazines,  &:c.,  together  with 
all  works  on  kindred  subjects  —  Architectural,  Mechanical, 
and  Scientific  Books. 

N.  B. — Orders  for  any  books  pubHshed  in  this  country,  on 
any  of -the  above  subjects,  may  be  made  by  mail  to  me,  and 
they  will  be  furnished  at  Publishers  prices. 

Agricultural  School  Libraries  made  up,  at  $5,  $10,  $15, 
or  %i»  and  upwards,  to  suit  purchasers. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application  by  parties  wanting 
books.    Address  D.M.DEWEY, 

Arcade  Hall,  Eoehester,  N.  Y. 

^^  Agents  supplied  at  wholesale  upon  reasonable 
terms.  * 

Januarj',  1?52. 


50,000  Osase  Oiaiia;e  Plants, 

ONE  YEAR'S  GROWTH,  price  .$8  per  1000.  No  charge 
for  packing  or  cartage,  if  2iii)0  or  more  are  ordered. 

OSAGE'  OllANG'^l'^  SEED,  .at  the  lowest  market  price, 
wholesale  or  retail,  as  early  in  the  winter  a.s  the  new  crop 
I       can  be  obtained  from  Texas.  M.  B.  BATEHAM. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  [l-2t] 


PEOSPECTUS    FOR   1852. 
THE    SATURDAY    EVENING   POST. 

THE   LEADING   LITERARY  WEEKLY    OF  TUB  UNION. 

THE  proprietors  of  the  Post  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  v.ell  known  week- 
ly, whose  brilliant  success  during  an  existence  of  Thirty 
Years  is  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  future.  We  liave  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  our  continued  connexion  with  that 
distinguished  authoress,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWOKTH, 
Author  of  "The  Deserted  Wife,"  "  Shannondale,"  &c. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments I'lir  the  followinix  nouvellettes : 

EOHNE  ;  Uli  MAGNOLIA  VALE  :  By  Mrs.  Caroline 
Lee  Hentz,  author  of  "  Linda,"  "  Ecna,"  &.c. 

VIOLA;  OE  ADVENTUEE3  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST: 
A  Companion  to  "Prairie  Flower."  By  Emerson  Bennett, 
author  of  the  "  Prairie  Flower,"  '•  The  Bandits  ol  the 
Osage,"  &c. 

TEIAL  AND  TEIUMPH:  By  T.  S.  Arthue,  author  of 
"  The  Iron  Hand,"  "  Temperance  Tales,"  &c.  And  last, 
but  not  least, 

THE  CUE8E  OF  CLIFTON:  A  Tale  of  E.xpiation  and 
Ei'demption.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Soutuwoutu,  author  of 
"  The  Deserted  Wife,"  &c.,  &;c. 

The  Post  also  will  contain  every  week  Selected  Articles 
of  the  choicest  description.  One  or  More  Engravings,  Hu- 
morous Articles,  the  most  Interesting  News,  Local  News, 
Bank  Note  List,  State  of  the  Markets,  the  Stock  Market,  &.c. 

TEEMS.— The  Terms  of  the  Post  are  two  Dollars  if  paid 
in  advance ;  Three  Dollars  if  not  paid  in  advance.  For 
Five  Dollars,  in  advance,  one  copy  is  sent  three  yeara.  We 
continue  the  foUoving  low  terms  for  Clubs,  to  be  sent  in  the 
city  to  one  address,  and  in  the  country  to  one  post-office : 

4  Copies, $5  per.  year. 

5  '•  (And  1  to  agent,  or  gettcr-up  of  Club)  10  '•  " 
13  "  (And  1  toagent,  or  gctter-up  of  Club)  15  "  " 
20    "    (And  1  to  agent,  or  getter-up  of  Club)  20    "        '• 

The  money  for  Clubs  must  always  be  sent  in  advance. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.    When  the  sum  is 
large,  a  draft  should  be  procured  if  pos.sible  —  the  cost  of 
which  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount. 
Address  (always  post-paid), 

DEACON  &  PETEESON, 
No.  G6  South  Third  Street,  Pliiladelphia. 
P.  S. — A  copy  of  the  Post  will  be  sent  as  a  specimen  to 
any  one  requesting  it. [1-lt] 

TUe   American  Art  Union— 1831. 

SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1851  will  receive  an  elegant 
line  Engraving  from  a  celeln-ated  American  Picture,  enti- 
tled "  Mexican  news,"  by  "Woodville.  Also  five  smaller  line 
Engravings,  as  follows : 
Harvesting,  by  Crossey. 
Bargaining  for  a  Horse,  by  Mount 
Mount  AVashington,  by  Eeusett. 
Marion  Crossing  the  Pedee.  by  Eaney. 
Old  '7(5  and  Young  '4vS.  by  WoodviUe. 
Also,  the  Bulletins  issued  after  the  payment  of  subscrip- 
tion. 

Also,  a  Share  in  the  distribution  of  several  hundred  Paint- 
ings, pieces  of  Sculpture,  and  other  works  of  Art,  in  Decem- 
ber next.    SubsiTiptions  for  annual  membership,  !?5. 
Certificates  of  membership  may  be  obtained  of 

D.  M.  DEWEY, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Eoehester,  N.  Y. 
N.  B. — Subscriptions  for  membership  may  be  sent  by  mail 
to -my  address,  and  I  will  remrn  Certificates  and  Bulletins, 
giving  all  the  particulars  of  the  Institution,  for  Eoehester 
and  vicinity,  and  pay  all  postages. 

Nursery  Catalogues. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  superb  new  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Phloxes,  Verbenas,  and  other  rare  and  popular  bedding 
plants  for  tlie  coming  spring,  will  be  issued  in  February. 
Our  ('atalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants,  but  as  the 
new  postage  regulations  prohibit  the  sending  of  Catalogues 
by  mail,  unless  prc-paifl.  we  must  request  the  enclosure  of 
Postage  Stamps  with  applications. 

GKNEl'.AL   DESCRIITIVE   CATALOGUE. 

For  any  distance  not  over  500  miles, 5  cents. 

Over  5t)0,  and  not  over  1500  mUes,. . 10 

"    1500    "       "      "     2.500     "      15      " 

"    2500    "       «       "     3500     «      20      " 

"    3500  miles, 25      « 

ELLW ANGLE  &  BAEEY, 
Itlount  Hope  Nurseries,  Eoehester,  N.  Y. 
January,  1R.'52. 

BTEKEOTYPED  BY.  J.  W.  BEOWX,  EOCHESTEK,  N.  Y. 
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I?j  the  January  numbor  of  the  present  vohime  we  oflered  a  few  remarks  on  what  was 
termed  "  an  ev^er-active  force  in  all  matter,  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  compound 
bodies."  This  force  was  also  spoken  of  as  some  times  "  quiescent ;"  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  how  a  power  which  is  ever-active  can  be  occa- 
sionally quiescent  or  inactive.  This  seeming  contradiction  is  explained  by  stating  tliat 
a  chemical  force  is  ever-active  toward  some  bodies,  while  it  is  quiescent  toward  others. 
Thus,  when  iron  and  oxygen  imite  and  form  what  is  called  the  prot-oxide  of  that  metal, 
the  force  or  affinity  that  keeps  these  two  elements  together  as  a  compound  body,  is  ever- 
active  ;  but  in  reference  to  most  other  bodies  this  force  is  entirely  quiescent.  If,  hov,- 
ever,  a  little  vinegar  be  poured  iipon  a  simple  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen,  the  acid 
and  oxydized  metal  immediately  form  a  chemical  union,  producing  a  salt  called  acetate 
of  iron.  In  this  phenomenon,  it  is  known  that  the  vinegar  and  the  oxide  of  iron  were 
each  compound  bodies,  whose  natural  forces  were  active  and  brought  them  into  a  state 
of  permanent  union,  so  far  as  any  chemical  union  can  be  permanent. 

In  the  language  of  chemistry,  all  minerals  that  combine  with  acids  are  called  bases  ; 
and  different  acids  and  bases,  and  other  substances,  have  unequal  affinities,  which  give 
rise  to  all  the  diversities  that  are  found  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
If  each  element  in  the  material  world  Avere  attracted  equally  toward  all  others,  in  a 
chemical  sense,  all  bodies  would  be  compounded  alike,  without  the  least  variety  in  nature  ; 
and  life  would  be  impossible  as  we  now  see  it,  and  all  matter  vrould  be  a  perfect  chaos 
again.  To  bring  order  and  harmony  out  of  confusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  immutable 
laws  to  govern  all  possible  changes  in  matter,  are  indispensable.  The  most  superficial 
observation  enables  us  too  see  the  workings  of  these  laws ;  and  to  no  other  class  is  their 
study  more  important  than  to  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  In  its  application  to  till.'sge 
and  husbandry,  chemistry  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  give  it 
a  proper  introduction  to  the  reader.  As  we  understand  it,  it  is  truly  a  revelation  not 
only  of  the  workmanship,  but  of  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  that  govern  the 
universe,  and  all  its  atoms,  are  his  laws.  To  present  rural  science  as  illustrated  by 
nature,  in  any  other  light,  would  do  injustice  alike  to  the  Law-giver  and  the  law- 
breakers. Man's  very  existence  depends  on  physical  laws,  and  these  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  duties,  or  moral  obligations.  Chemistry  and  religion  arc  as  close 
together  as  the  world  and  its  maker ;  or  as  the  body  of  man  and  his  reason  and  con- 
science. To  impoverish  the  natural  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  is  to  do  mankind  a  great 
injury,  without  any  excuse  whatever.  To  avoid  committing  this  wrong,  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Providence  is  indispensable.     Ignorance  of  divine  laws  (and  all  chemical  or 
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natural  laws  are  divine  in  tlieir  origin,)  may  be  a  crime,  and  is  generally  a  fault.  Infinite 
Wisdom  is  not  the  friend  of  ignorance,  but  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  clergymen  and  pious 
persons  who  do  not  exert  themselves  to  promote  the  universal  study  of  chemistiy  and 
other  branches  of  natural  science,  fall  far  short  in  their  duty.  Why  continue  a  deep 
shade  between  the  human  soul  and  its  God  ?  Physical  man  must  look  through  nature 
to  see  the  Divinity  beyond ;  and  no  one  can  diligently  study  natural  phenomena,  as  the 
shepherds  of  old  watched  the  constellations  at  night,  and  not  become  Jess  an  animal,  and 
more  a  Man. 

The  extreme  divisibility/  and  perfect  soluhility  of  matter  prepare  and  adapt  it  to  the 
uses  of  the  scientific  husbandman  in  feeding  his  growing  crops  and  growing  animals. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  the  extreme  divisibility  of  solid  matter  may  be 
demonstrated.  If  a  particle  of  silver  only  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  line,  or  the 
twelve-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  extent,  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  >vill  render 
distinctly  milky  500  cubic  inches  of  a  clear  solution  of  common  salt.  Hence  the  magni- 
tude of  each  atom  of  silver  can  not  exceed,  but  must  fall  far  short  'of  a  billionth  of  a 
cubic  line.  To  render  the  idea  of  this  degree  of  division  more  distinct,  says  Sir  RocEiiT 
Kane,  "  it  may  be  stated  that,  a  man  to  reckon  with  a  watch,  counting  day  and  night, 
a  single  billion  of  seconds,  would  roqiiire  31,G75  years."  In  the  organi-zcd  kingdoms  of 
nature  even  this  excessive  tenuity  is  far  surpassed.  An  Irish  girl  has  spun  linen  yam  so 
fine  that  a  pound  was  1432  miles  in  length,  and  of  which,  consequently,  17  lbs.  13  oz. 
would  girt  the  globe.  A  distinctly  visible  portion  of  this  thread  could  not  have  weighed 
more  than  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven-raillionth  of  a  grain ;  and  yet  each  threa.l 
contained  many  fibres  of  flax,  and  each  fibre  was  a  mass  of  many  cells,  and  each  coll 
was  composed  of  several  distinct  elementary  bodies,  such  as. carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  the  incombustible  minerals  Avhich  appear  as  ashes  when  flax  is  burnt.  !Micrc  scopes 
have  revealed  organized  creatures  so  small  that  it  is  said  a  million  of  them  in  one  mass 
presents  an  object  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye !  Although  we  question  the 
entire  accuracy  of  this  statement,  yet,  that  animalculre  have  a  perfect  organization,  and 
their  circulation  of  blood  and  its  particles  are  as  complex  as  those  of  the  elej^hant,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  We  should  never  forget  that  both  the  astronomer  and  the 
microscopist  are  indebted  to  art  and  science  for  the  optical  instruments  that  reveal 
planets  and  suns  in  the  far  off"  regions  of  the  heavens,  and  living  things  in  air  and  water, 
and  their  remains  in  rocks  and  mountains,  before  unknown.  The  divisibility  of  matter 
and  its  plasticity  being  comprehended,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  its  solubility  in  water. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  solution  of  solids  are  not  sufliciently  known  to  admit  of 
generalization.  They  are,  however,  resorted  to  in  chemical  researches  and  analyses, 
with  eminent  success.  As  was  stated  in  the  January  number,  the  2')ulverization,  or  com- 
minution of  solids  invariably  promotes  their  solution  in  water ;  but  why  chalk  will  not 
dissolve,  and  why  the  muriate  of  lime  will,  are  alike  unknovrn.  A  critical  knowledge  of 
the  relative  solubility  of  different  substances  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  chemist ;  nay, 
without  this  information,  he  can  not  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  title  of  chemist. 
Water  is  only  one  of  many  liquids  used  to  dissolve  both  simple  and  compound  bodies ; 
acids,  fused  alkalies,  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  are  among  the  more  common  solvents, 
which  are  often  aided  by  heat  in  the  laboratory.  Water,  however,  is  now  regarded  as 
an  universal  solvent  —  dissolving  all  minerals  Avhen  finely  divided.  Decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yield  carbonic  acid  and  others  to 
water,  which  greatly  augments  its  solvent  powers.  It  is  sometimes  charged  with  min- 
eral acids,  especially  sulphuric,  or  the  oil  of  vitriol.  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  iron  pyrites,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron.  In  this  process  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  or  in  water  combines  chemically  with  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  24 
parts  of  oxygen  to  IG  of  sulphur.  There  are  springs  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  which 
contain  sulphuric  acid  enough  to  render  the  water  quite  sour.     Water  charged  with  tliis 
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acid,  no  matter  from  what  source,  coming  in  contact  witli  lime  either  in  soils  or  rocks, 
produces  gypsum.  In  some  localities,  crystalizcd  plaster  is  formed  so  rapidly  in  the 
manner  indicated,  as  to  throw  down,  like  frost,  stone  walls,  and  crack  the  walls  of  brick 
and  stone  Luildings.  When  this  phenomenon  was  first  observed,  much  speculation  Avas 
had  "  on  the  growing  of  beds  of  gypsum."  Plaster  can  groAv  in  soils  and  beds  so  long 
as  lime  and  sulphur  last,  but  no  longer.  Lime  and  sulphur  are  indispensable  elements 
in  all  soils,  and  every  farmer  should  be  able  to  determine  by  the  use  of  the  appropriate 
tests,  the  existence  of  gypsum  or  lime  in  the  land  he  occupies,  whether  in  meadow, 
pasturage,  or  tillage.  This  information  we  shall  give  in  the  present  volume,  when  we 
come  to  describe  the  analysis  of  soils.  To  the  million,  a  knowledge  of  chemical  princi- 
ples is  more  important  than  sny  description  of  analytical  manipulations,  which  not  one 
in. a  thousand  will  ever  practice.  But  many  operations  in  the  laboratory  are  so  simple 
that  any  farmer  may  perform  them  with  success,  after  a  little  study.  If  students  in 
academies  and  advanced  classes  in  public  and  private  schools,  were  instructed  in  the 
uses  of  filters  and  solvents,  to  separate  dissolved  from  undissolved  substances,  and  in  the 
application  of  reagents  as  tests  in  agricultural  researches,  an  important  step  would  be 
taken  in  the  right  direction.  Because  a  youth  can  not  reach  the  highest  eminence  in  a 
science,  there  is  neither  sound  sense  nor  decent  logic  in  the  inference,  that  he  should 
make  no  effort  to  learn  what  he  can  of  said  science.  Facts  are  the  basis  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  the  habit  of  ascertaining  and  recording  fiicts  in  rural  affairs,  both  in  practice 
and  theory,  should  be  encouraged  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  Apply  the  inductive  system 
of  re'asoning  and  research  to  agriculture,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  able  men  engaged 
in  it  will  rapidly  expose  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
what  is  already  known  in  tillage  and  husbandry. 

Specific  gravity  are  words  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the  relative  weight  of  any 
given  volume  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  body.  In  all  weights  and  measures,  some- 
thing is  arbitrarily  assumed  as  a  standard  with  which  other  things  are  to  be  measured 
or  weighed.  Pure  water,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  32  dog.,  or  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  th£  barometer  at  30,  furnishes  a  standard  much  used  by  chemists.  Thus,  a  bottle 
that  will  hold  an  ounce  (480  grams)  of  distilled  water,  will  contain  only  343  grains  of 
sulphuric  ether,  which  is  much  ligliter  than  water.  It  will,  however,  hold  885  grains  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  make  water  a  unit,  and  place  it  at  1000,  the 
specific  gravities  of  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  will  stand  thus  : 

Grains.  Sp.  Oraviiy^. 

"Water, 4S0  inoo 

Ethpr 343  715 

Sulphuric  acid, 8s5  1845 

To  save  the  trouble  of  calculation,  the  bottle  in  use  is  generally  made  to  hold  1000 
gi'ains  of  pure  water,  and  then  filling  it  with  the  fluid  to  be  tried,  the  Aveight  gives 
directly  the  specific  gravity.  By  means  of  a  light  but  more  capacious  glass  globe,  the 
comparative  weight  of  gases  is  ascertained.  A  gas  must  be  either  perfectly  dry,  or  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Assume  that  the  globe  contains  28  cubic  inches,  and  when  filled 
Avith  dry  common  air  of  a  knoAvn  temperature,  (32  deg.,)  Aveighed  656  grains.  With 
the  air  removed,  it  might  Aveigh  647.5  gi-ains,  shoAving  a  loss  of  8.5  grains.  Filled  with 
dry  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  temperature,  it  would  Aveigh  660.3.  If  Ave  subtract  the 
weight  of  the  globe  (647.5  grains)  from  the  same  filled  Avith  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
difference  is  12.8',  Avhile  that  of  common  air  is  8.5.  Call  the  latter  1.000,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  1.506.  Variations  in  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure  change  the  relations  of  gases  very  materially. 

How  to  determine  the  specific  gi-avity  of  soils  and  other  solids,  will  be  explained  in 
our  next. 
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"THE    LIMITED    DURATION     OF     VARIETIES     OF    PLANTS." 

Since  our  article  on  this  subject  was  written,  tlie  Horticulturist  contains  another  from 
Mr.  TowxLEY,  whicli  the  editor  of  that  journal  pronounces,  not  unjustly,  "one  of  the 
most  interesting-  it  has  published."  We  have  read  the  facts  and  argument  of  Mr.  T. 
with  close  attention,  and  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  judgment  we  ventured  to  express 
in  our  last.  The  questioH  is  not  whether  seedlings,  and  plants,  and  trees,  propagated 
by  buds,  will  deteriorate,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  both  will,  but  whether  a 
healthy  bud  from  an  aged  tree,  having  equal  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  may  not 
live  as  long  and  do  as  well  as  a  neiv  tree,  as  one  grown  from  a  seed  from  the  tree  that 
produced  the  bud  ?  Ilere  is  an  apple  tree,  itself  a  seedling,  which  is  on«  hundred  years 
old  ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  what  advantages  for  the  production  of  a  new 
tree  have  its  seed  over  its  buds  ?  If  the  vital  principle  in  its  buds  is  feeble  from  great 
age,  or  a  want  of  food,  the  same  is  true  of  its  seeds.  In  cellular  structure  they  arc 
alike  ;  and  they  are  alike  in  composition  and  function  after  taldng  root  in  the  ground. 

How  does  it  happen  that  seedling  potatoes  are  subject  to  the  rot  as  well  as  those 
grown  from  tubers,  if  the  cfleet  is  confined  to  the  propagation  from  tubers  instead  of 
seeds?  We  found  it  impossible  to  answer  this  question  to  our  own  satisfaction,  and 
hence  we  doubted  the  soundness  of  the  "bud  theory"  altogether.  Seedling  onions, 
carrots,  and  cabbages,  often  rot  prematurely,  especially  so  far  south  as  Georgia.  Indeed, 
they  appear  to  decay  there  sooner  than  potatoes,  even  before  carrots  and  onions  are  pulled. 
Had  the  plants  produced  from  seeds,  in  starting  new  races  of  potatoes,  been  entirely 
exempt  from  the  malady,  while  those  cultivated  from  tubers  were  subject  to  it,  such 
evidence  would  have  gone  far  to  show  that  nature  had  imparted  less  vital  force  to  buds 
than  to  seeds.  But,  let  seedlings  be  as  long  abused,  in  one  form  and  another,  as  the 
tubers  of  potatoes  and  other  plants  have  been,  and  also  all  fi-uits  propagated  by  buds, 
and  the  seedlings  so  treated  would  show  equal  deterioration  and  proneness  to  early 
dissolution.  It  is  better  to  have  no  theory  at  all  on  the  subject  of  budded  and  seedling 
fruit  trees,  and  esculent  tubers,  than  one  which,  if  not  evidently  erroneous,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  To  improve  all  organic  structures,  all  vital  parts,  one  needs  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  in  their  application  to  the  living  beings  whose  consti- 
tutional vigor  and  enduring  powers  are  to  be  changed  for  the  better.  Without  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  one  cannot  duly  underetand  the  relations 
that  earth,  air,  and  water,  bear  to  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  and  animals  ;  and  without  some 
acquaintance  with  their  anatomy,  some  information  in  reference  to  the  functions  of  their 
numerous  organs,  or  their  physiology,  he  cannot  operate  otherwise  than  in  the  dark  in 
feeding  his  crops,  his  stock,  and  in  improving  his  land.  A  man  may  produce,  after  a 
fashion,  the  flesh,  bones,  and  feathers,  of  one  hundred  fowls  or  turkeys  in  a  yard,  without 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  elements  which  nature  demands  and  consumes  in  their  healthy 
gTOwth.  Empiricism  or  accident  may  have  given  him  valuable  information  on  the  subject ; 
but  where  we  meet  with  one  person  who  really  understands  the  art  and  science  of  manufac- 
turing eggs  and  poultry  in  the  most  economical  manner,  we  find  ninety-nine  who  have  the 
trade  to  learn.     So  it  is  in  fruit  culture,  grain  culture,  potato  culture,  and  grass  culture. 

Never,  until  farmers  are  willing  to  study  the  laws  of  nature  which  govern  the 
organization,  and  the  extension  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  plants  and  animals 
which  they  labor  to  produce,  can  they  make  substantial  progress  in  their  profession. 
The  intelligent  reader  knows  how  little  has  been  done  in  the  LTnited  States  to  foster  the 
critical  study  of  every  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  AYe  depend  on 
LouDEx,  Knight,  Lixdley,  Liebig,  Johnston,  Boussingault^  and  other  Europeans, 
for  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  rural  science.  Cannot  original  researches  be  made 
under  a  republican  government  as  well  as  under  monarchies  ?  a 
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CULTURE     OF    FLAX. 

Man  of  all  animals  is  the  only  one  who  requires  and  is  able  to  provide  himself  with 
clothing;  and  it  is  in  direct  proportion  to  his  advancement  in  civilization  and  the  arts, 
that  he  clothes  himself  with  garments  agreeable  to  the  feelings  and  pleasant  to  the  sight. 
The  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  furnish  him  with  the  raw  material  from  which 
he  makes  his  beautiful  fabrics  —  the  former  supplying  him  with  wool  and  silk,  and  the 
latter  with  cotton  and  flax.     We  propose  to  conhne  our  attention  at  this  time  to  the  last. 

Flax  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  originally  from  the  alluvial  soils  of  Egypt 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  where  from  remote  antiquity  it  has  been  cultiva- 
ted, spun,  and  woven.  Egyptian  mummies  embalmed  1200  years  B.  C.  are  found 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  of  fine  linen.  Its  introduction  from  this  warm  to  the 
colder  climates,  has  materially  improved  the  fibre  and  rendered  it  fitter  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  of  fine  texture.  A  cool,  moist,  and  equitable  temperature  is  best  adapted 
to  its  growth,  though  it  is  grown  at  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Ireland  and 
England,  where  great  eflforts  have  latterly  been  made  by  government  to  extend  its  cul- 
ture so  that  it  may  aftbrd  employment  for  its  superabundant  labor.  The  amount  now 
raised  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons.  The  total  amount  of  flax  consumed  in  the 
British  isles  is  about  100,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  this  Russia  furnishes  about  70  per 
cent. ;  but  it  is  chiefly  of  a  coarse  texture,  selling  for  about  |225  per  ton,  whereas  Bel- 
gian is  often  sold  from  SoOO  to  $700  per  ton  :  it  should  therefore  be  the  chief  aim  of  the 
cultivator  not  so  much  to  grow  quantity  but  quality. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  its  growth,  is  a  dry,  deep  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  all  soils  need  under-draining  for  its  profitable  production.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  is  of  great  importance.  It  should  be  quite  free  from  weeds,  and  be  finely 
pulverized  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  flax  plant,  if  they  meet 
with  no  obstruction,  often  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  thirty  inches  in  a  straight  line.  A 
good  plan  is  to  sow  it  after  wheat.  Directly  after  harvest,  the  wheat  stubble  should  be 
dragged  with  a  heavy  harrow,  which  covers  the  small  seeds,  causing  them  to  germinate. 
In  about  three  weeks  it  should  be  well  and  deeply  plowed :  this  will  kill  all  the  annuals 
that  have  germinated ;  but  it  should  be  dragged  or  cultivated  at  intervals  in  the  fall,  so 
as  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  perennial  roots  as  possible ;  and  it  would  be  advisable,  as 
late  in  the  fall  as  possible,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  to  give  it  another  deep  plowing,  so  as 
to  leave  it  rough  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufiiciently  dry  in  the  spring,  it  should 
be  dragged  and  rolled,  and  then  immediately  before  sowing  it  should  be  again  plowed, 
leaving  the  land  as  level  as  possible  ;  a  drag  should  precede  the  sower,  and  a  light  one 
with  thick  set  teeth  should  be  used  to  cover  the  seed. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  a  matter  of  importance,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  soil  and  the  object  of  the  grower.  If  seed  alone  is  the  object,  one  bushel  will  bo 
sufficient,  as  thin  sowing  causes  the  plant  to  throw  out  branches  which  bear  abundance 
of  seed,  but  the  flax  is  of  a  very  coarse,  inferior  kind.  The  richer  the  land  the  less  seed 
is  required,  as  the  plant  will  branch  more.  But  if  flax  is  required,  two  and  a  half 
bushels  (or  126  lbs.)  is  about  the  proper  quantity.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  three  bushels 
should  be  used ;  if  poor,  two  bushels  will  be  sufScient ;  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
plant  from  branching  out  and  to  obtain  a  tall  and  slender  stem. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  clean  seed.  Choose  that  which  is  shining  and 
slippery,  not  too  plump,  and  of  a  brownish  red  color.  It  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
April  as  the  Aveather  will  permit ;  but  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm, 
even  if  it  should  not  be  sown  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  most  critical  time  of  the  flax  crop  is  before  the  plant  has  covered  the  ground  — 
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dry  we.ntlicr  and  a  liot  sun  often  prove  very  injui-ious.  The  plant  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  Juno,  its  delicate  blue  blossoms  presenting  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Hail 
storms  and  heavy  j'ains  ai'e  now  to  be  dreaded. 

If  the  crop  is  grown  entirely  for  the  seed,  it  should  be  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe ;  but 
if  llax  is  the  oi)ject,  experience  proves  that  it  should  be  cut  or  pulled  befoi'e  fully  ripe; 
for  although  the  seed  will  not  be  so  full  and  i)lump,  yet  the  increased  fineness  of  the  llax 
fully  makes  up  for  it.  The  Dutch  method  of  ascertaining  when  it  is  ready  to  cut  is  as 
follows  :  "A  full  grown  stem  is  selected,  and  the  I'ipest  capsule  is  cut  horizontally  with 
a  sharp  knife.  If  the  interior  of  the  seed  pickles  is  found  to  be  firm  and  of  a  dark  green, 
the  flax  is  considered  fit  for  pulling." 

In  another  number  we  propose  a  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the 
flax  for  market,  and  also  the  most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  the  seed. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  POTATO  CULTURE. 

BY    A    CORRESPONDENT    AT   JUNCTION,    ILL. 

By  your  leave  I  will  give  you  a  portion  of  my  experience  for  the  past  season.  On  some 
high  ground,  level  and  rather  worn,  well  manured  and  plowed  the  previous  fall,  and 
plowed  again  immediately  before  planting,  I  marked  out  a  piece  five  rods  square,  and  on  the 
23d  of  May  planted  it  with  potatoes,  (Carters,)  in  drills  about  two  feet  nine  inches  apart; 
potatoes  cut  so  as  to  leave  two  or  three  eyes  in  a  piece  and  planted  nine  inches  apart 
in  the  drills.  The  first  three  rows  had  unleached  ashes  put  upon  them  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  quarts  to  the  row.  On  the  second  three  rows  I  put  about  the  same  quantity 
of  air-slaked  lime.  The  next  three  rows  Avere  salted,  four  quarts  to  a  row.  On  the 
next  three  rows  I  put  charcoal  dust,  six  quarts  to  a  row,  and  the  balance  of  the  piece 
was  all  ashed  as  the  first  three  rows.  Alongside  this  five  rod  square  piece  I  planted  in 
the  same  way,  without  ashes  or  any  other  application.  "When  the  potatoes  were  up  six 
inches,  I  covered  the  first  three  rows  with  the  scrapings  of  the  barn-yard  (all  rotten 
manure)  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch  ;  they  were  all  treated  alike  in  other  respects. 
The  result  was,  that  the  first  three  rows  yielded  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  sound  pota- 
toes ;  all  the  others,  without  material  variation,  yielded  three  bushels  to  each  three  rows ; 
or  about  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  for  those  not  top-dressed,  and  three  hundred 
bushels  for  the  top-dressed  rows  —  a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  The  potatoes 
were  dug  in  the  last  week  of  October.  Many  entirely  rotten  ones  were  found  —  none 
partially  decayed  —  no  difference  could  be  seen  between  those  ashed  and  those  not 
ashed.     Not  an  unsound  one  in  the  lot  at  this  date,  (December  1st.) 

I  learn  from  the  above  that  it  will  pay  to  top-dress  potatoes  —  not  much  else. 

I  find  that  early  planted  potatoes  in  this  county  rotted  as  much  as  late  planted  ones ; 
that  potatoes  shaded  do  not  rot  as  much  with  some  of  our  farmers  as  those  not  shaded  ; 
that  Carter  potatoes  do  not  rot  more  than  other  potatoes,  as  I  think  I  have  the  best  crop, 
in  the  county  ;  that  Mercer  potatoes,  early  and  late,  were  almost  a  total  loss  ;  and  that 
even  the  Merinos  did  not  escape  the  rot  here  this  season. 

BY   JAMES    B.    BALLS,    OF    WEST    POTSDAM,    N.    T. 

About  the  first  of  May  I  plowed  a  piece  of  green-sward,  and  on  the  12tli  planted  it  with 
potatoes.  On  four  rows  I  put  in  each  hill  a  small  handful  of  plaster ;  on  four  rows 
adjoining,  and  of  the  same  length,  I  used  no  plaster.  The  difference  during  the  season 
of  growth  was  plain  in  favor  of  the  plastered  rows,  and  when  dug  they  yielded  six  bush- 
els ;  the  rows  not  plastered,  two  and  a  half  bushels.  On  the  remainder  of  the  piece  I 
applied  plaster  to  the  hill  at  hoeing,  and  although  an  improvement,  the  result  was  not 
f.s  favorable  as  when  covered  with  the  potatoes  at  the  time  of  planting. 
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RURx\L     HOMES. 

A     SUCUKCAN      COTTAGE 

Ix  our  January  niimber  wc  noticed  a  new  book,  entitled  "Rural  Ilomea,"  by  Gervase  WiiEni,!^, 
promising  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  work  in  a  future  number.  We  ai-e  well  pleased  that 
works  on  rural  architecture  are  multiplying,  as  this  fact  shows  a  demand  for  reading  of  tliis  character. 
Li  every  pai-t  of  the  country  over  which  we  have  occasion  to  travel,  we  observe  neat  cottages,  pretty 
"  rural  homes,"  springing  up  where  but  a  few  years  ago  nothing  attractive  in  the  form  of  a  house 
could  be  seen.  These  may  not  all  be  designed  in  the  most  correct  taste  —  some  may  exhibit  redun- 
dancy of  ornament,  showing  the  want  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Wheeler's, — but  still  they  are  generally 
pretty  and  tasteful.  These  cottage  buildings  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Without 
further  remark  we  give  the  promised  quotation,  selecting  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  of 
the  cottage  plans : 

"A  cottage  Iiome  suited  to  tlie  neighborhood  of  some  small  country  town,  and  indica- 
tive of  refinement  and  taste  on  the  jmrt  of  its  occupants,  may  be  made  a  very  pleasing 
feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  illustration  given 
here  represents  such  a 
building,  and  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  it  in  de- 
tail, premis'ng  that  its 
cost  being  but  fourteen 
hundred  dollars,  it  would 
be  found  within  the  means 
of  most  persons  desiring 
such  a  house. 

"  The  character  of  the 
exterior  is  architectural, 
partaking  something  of 
the  Rural  Italian.  Its 
low  walls,  overshadowang 
roof,  wide  veranda,  and 
projecting  ombra  in  its 
southern  fi-ont,  give  it  an 
appearance  of  sjanmetry  and  refinement  that  adapts  it  to  the  occupancy  of  a  family  of 
elegance  and  taste.  The  material  of  which  it  may  be  constructed  may  be  stone,  brick, 
or  wood.  If  of  stone,  no  change  may  be  made  in  its  form  or  the  nature  of  its  details, 
unless  perhaps  making  them  heavier,  and  their  marked  features  still  more  bold.  If  of 
brick,  I  would  merely  add  a  projecting  face,  one  brick  wide  and  projecting  two  inches 
round  all  of  the  windows,  and  a  band  running  horizontally  below  the  brackets  or  canti- 
levers of  the  roof  about  a  foot  deep,  upon  which  they  may  rest.  If  of  wood,  the  covering 
should  be  clap-boarding  or  smooth  ceiling,  not  battens  and  perpendicular  planking,  as 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  composition  are  horizontal  lines,  and  Avould  be  contra- 
dicted by  any  other  direction  in  the  lines  of  the  covering.  The  roof,  of  sufficiently  steep 
a  slope  to  carry  off  all  water  or  snow,  should  be  shingled,  and  the  gable  over  the  center 
of  the  southern  front  be  made  water-tight  with  metal  strips  in  the  valley  formed  by  its 
intersection  with  the  slope  of  the  main  roof.  The  chimnies,  formed  of  brick,  rise  in 
shnple  form  from  the  ridge,  and  as  they  have  no  portion  of  the  roof  or  building  higher 
than  themselves,  need  not  extend  above  the  ridge  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  good 
proportion  of  height  to  Avidth. 

"Before  proceeding  further  with  the  exterior  of  the  building,  I  will  describe  tho  flan. 
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"  A  peculiarity  in  this  design  is  in  the  projecting  half-octagon  porch  or  ombra,  which, 
fi-om  its  position,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  delightful  and  cool  retreat,  and  that  of 

an  entrance-hall — it  is  niark- 
ed  on  the  plan.  No.  1.  In 
the  winter,  its  sides  might 
be  filled  with  windows,  and 
the  opening  in  front  with  a 
glass  door,  thus  making  an 
enclosed  vestibule  or  porch, 
and  rendering  the  dining- 
room  a  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable apartment.  From 
this  porch  are  doors  into  the 
dining-room,  No.  2 ;  the  par- 
lor or  hbrary,  No.  3  ;  and 
the  kitchen.  No.  5  ;  and  ac- 
coi'ding  as  a  visitor's  business 
in  calling  w'as  to  such  and 
such  a  jiortion  of  the  house, 
a  door  might  be  opened,  thus 
saving  the  internal  room  necessary  for  a  hall,  and  yet  gaining  all  the  advantages  of  such 
a  portion  of  the  building.  The  dining-room  is  a  good-sized  pleasant  room,  fifteen  feet 
by  seventeen,  with  French  windows  opening  upon  the  ombra  or  porch  at  one  end,  and 
a  recess  for  sideboard  underneath  the  stairs  at  the  other.  Attached  to  this  room  are  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  china,  glass,  and  store  closets,  one  by  the  sideboard,  and  the  other 
in  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  stove  or  fireplace.  Back  of  the  dining-room  is  a 
small  vestibule,  five  feet  square,  enclosed  so  as  to  shut  off"  the  staircase,  and  being  the 
passage  way  from  the  pantry,  scullery,  and  kitchen,  to  the  dining-room.  This  entry  is 
marked  in  the  plan.  No.  4,  and  is  provided  with  an  outer  door.  The  economy  in  space 
attained  by  the  arrangement  of  this  portion  of  the  plan  must  be  evident  at  a  glance,  and 
the  domestic  comfort  and  convenience  ensured,  seem  to  me  to  render  it  very  desirable. 
No.  3  is  a  large,  well-proportioned  apartment,  twenty-five  by  fifteen,  exclusive  of  a  large 
prijecting  window  in  the  side  of  the  room.  This  Avould  serve  as  a  parlor,  drawing-room, 
or  country  library,  as  the  taste  of  the  occupants  lead  them  to  determine.  The  projecting 
window  opens  upon  a  large  veranda  extending  along  the  side  of  the  room,  and  from  one 
side  of  this  bay-window  a  portion  of  the  veranda  might,  if  thought  pleasant,  be  enclosed, 
forming  either  a  conservatory  or  a  small  summer  study,  attainable  at  very  little  addi- 
tional cost.  As  this  house  might  in  many  places  be  thought  adapted  for  the  dwelling 
of  the  clergyman  of  some  small  society,  I  would  suggest  that  the  room  I  have  just 
described  would  very  agreeably  aff'ord  ample  space  for  purposes  of  clerical  use,  and  tlie 
small  study  thus  attached  (entered  by  a  door  from  the  side  of  the  bay-window)  migLt 
be  provided  with  a  flue  in  one  of  its  sides,  so  as  to  be  warmed  by  a  stove  in  winter. 
Few  houses  of  far  greater  pretension  and  expense  have  rooms  so  spacious  and  well-pro- 
portioned as  those  in  this  little  cottage,  and  hence  its  desirableness  for  erection.  No.  5 
is  a  kitchen,  back  of  which  is  a  large  scullery  and  Avash-room,  No.  6.  Underneath  the 
building,  a  dry  and  well  lighted  cellar  (lighted  from  the  one  end  and  the  rear  side) 
might  contain  a  store  and  flour-room,  a  larder,  etc.,  with  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  thereto. 
Back  of  this  building,  I  would  projwse  an  enclosed  yard,  containing  wood-shed,  and  sut  h 
offices  as  are  better  out  of  doors,  and  as  the  pleasant,  occupied  rooms  are  all  on  the 
oUicr  side  of  the  house,  the  yard  so  enclosed  might  extend  along  its  entire  rear  length, 
and  being  conveniently  opened  into  by  means  of  the  enclosod  vestibule  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  would  be  easy  of  access  from  the  living  rooms.     This  enclosed  yard  would  keej 
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everything  neat  and  orderly  in  appearance  round  the  building,  and  give  it  a  refined 
character  in  keeping  with  its  more  exposed  exterior. 

"  The  height  of  the  rooms  on  this  floor  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  tlie  walls  to  be  prepared 
fur  paper,  and  the  inside  finish  of  doors  and  windows  of  the  simplest,  plainest  description. 

"  The  sleeping  accommodation  in  the 
floor  above  is  adequate  to  the  comfort- 
able use  of  a  small  family,  and  is 
arranged  as  follows : 

"No.  1  is  a  hall,  well-liglited  and 
roomy,  containing  the  staircase  from 
below,  and  from  which  open  the  doors 
into  the  several  chambers. 

"  No.  2  is  a  large  room  over  the 
dining-room  and  extending  clear  to  a 
line  with  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
recessed  portion  below  being  floored 
over.  From  this  room  a  window  opens 
upon  a  large  balcony.  No.  3,  over  the 
truncated  projection  of  the  porch  below. 
The  room  is  provided  with  a  large  closet  for  clothes,  and  a  flue  for  a  stove  or  fireplace. 

"  No.  4  is  a  large  linen-closet,  well-lighted,  and  formed  by  the  small  entry  from  the 
upper  hall  leading  to  rooms  Nos.  5  and  6. 

"  No.  5  is  a  small  chamber  or  dressing-room,  in  which  might  be  a  bathing  apparatus, 
and  serving  either  as  a  separate  single  room,  a  child's  sleeping-room,  or  a  dressing-room 
connected  with  the  larger  chamber.  No.  6,  which  is  over  the  library  or  parlor  below,  and 
is  provided  with  a  spacious  clothes-closet  and  a  flue  for  a  stove  or  fire-place. 

"  No.  Y  is  over  the  kitchen,  and  has  also  a  large  closet  and  a  fire-place,  and  No.  8  is 
a  servants'  sleeping-room.  This  room  is  shut  off  from  the  other  chambers  by  an  entry 
similar  to  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  and 
is  well-liglited  and  ventilated. 

"No.  9  is  a  large  store-room,  well-lighted  and  airy  —  completing  the  accommodation 
provided  on  this  floor,  and  the  compactness  and  convenience  of  the  plan  must,  I  think, 
favorably  recommend  itself. 

"  The  rooms  on  this  floor  extend  partly  into  the  roof.  The  walls  arc  seven  feet  high 
to  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  and  the  ceiling  follows  the  slope  of  the  roof  sufllciently 
for  to  allow  the  rooms  to  be  ten  feet  in  the  clear.  The  roof  is  so  framed  as  to  admit 
this,  and  by  such  an  arrangement  greater  internal  height  and  airiness  are  obtained,  with 
more  modest  lowliness  of  the  exterior.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  ceiling  should  be  firred 
down  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  dead  air  (the  most  perfect  non-conductor)  between  the 
lathing  and  the  covering  of  the  roof;  by  this  means  the  rooms  will  be  always  cool  and 
the  additional  height  gained  be  very  valuable.  The  room  over  the  dining-room  having 
a  gable  over  its  ceilmg  would  be  a  higher  and  more  symmetrical  apartment  than  the 
others,  and  hence  might  bp  reserved  as  the  guest-chamber,  its  large  balcony  making  it 
a  very  pleasant  sitting  place  for  ladies  with  their  books  or  needle-work." 

Tlie  author  further  remarlcs  that  the  furniture  and  UnMx  of  such  a  liouse  as  this  should  be  very 
Bimple.  The  tables  and  chairs  of  oak,  maple,  or  birch;  in  the  summer  the  floor  should  lie  covered 
with  India  matting,  and  in  winter  with  carpeting  of  the  pattern  called  mosaic,  and  the  colors  orange 
or  crimson,  and  browTi  or  black,  except  for  the  parlor,  which  shoiild  be  a  little  more  lively.  Tlie 
paper  of  oak  pattern,  or  some  other  one-toned  character. 

"  Around  the  bay  or  projecting  window,  a  low  chintz-covered  seat,  excepting  whore 
the  windows  open  to  the  veranda  floor,  or  the  door  (if  there  be  one)  leads  into  the  study 
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or  conservatory,  and  as  the  space  would  be  large,  its  center  might  prettily  be  occupied 
by  a  light  and  elegant  work-table,  or  by  a  rustic  flower-stand  or  jardiniere.  The  accom- 
panviiio-  engraving  shows  a  pretty  rustic  flower-stand  just  suited  to  such  a  situation,  and 

as  it  is  inexpensive  and  can  easily  be  procured,  I 
have  given  its  representation.  It  is  made  of  bark 
finished  neatly  and  varnished. 

"The  color  of  such  a  building  should  be  light  — 
whatever  the  general  aspect  and  tone  of  coloring  of 
the  objects  around,  that  let  it  be.  If  surrounded  by 
trees,  with  a  leafy  background,  its  coloring  should  be 
warm  and  approach  the  cream ;  if  standing  more 
alone,  with  rocky  foreground  and  bold  crags  near 
enough  to  be  seen  in  outline  and  color,  quench  the 
warmth  somewhat  by  deepening  the  cream  to  a  light 
cool  brown  ;  if  other  buildings  are  near,  and  the  back- 
ground be  circumscribed,  give  the  building  relief  and 
its  features  distinctness  by  using  more  than  one  color 
thereon  —  covering  the  main  block  with  a  warm  light 
tint  and  deepening  the  prominent  portions,  as  win- 
dow frames,  cornices,  brackets,  doors,  veranda  posts, 
and  ombra  or  porch. 

"  Sanding  paint,  or  mixing  sand  therewith,  besides 
assisting  in  its  preservation,  takes  away  from  the  oily 
glare  and  glisten  of  ordinary  pigments,  and  by  less- 
ening the  refracting  power,  gives  to  the  surface  of  the 
building  a  softer  and  more  pleasant  tone  of  coloring. 
But  I  do  not  recommend  this  process  in  all  cases, 
believing  in  no  universal  rule  that  admits  not  of 
exception  ;  frequently  where  the  detail  is  minute,  the 
roughened  appearance  imparted  by  the  use  of  sand 
gives  a  clumsy  as^^ect  to  the  part,  and  in  all  cases  where  sharpness  of  outline  is  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  any  particular  decoration  of  the  construction,  the  use  of  sand  would 
be  perfectly  inadmissable.  By  using  the  last  coat  of  oil  color  thick  and  smooth,  without 
boiled  oil,  or  any  fatty,  or  resinous  substance,  a  flat,  unshining  surface  may  be  obtained, 
more  durable  than  a  brighter,  reflecting  coat  would  be,  and  more  pleasing  in  eflect." 


RUSTIC    FLOWER-STAND. 


Plan  of  a  Farm-House. — Obser\'ing  that  you  devote  a  portion  of  your  paper  to  this 
subject,  I  send  you  a  plan  of  a  house  which  will,  I  think,  lessen  the  wants  of  a  large 

number    of    the    farming   community. 

We  are,  at  this  age  of  improvement, 
rather  selfish  in  regrnd  to  our  pecuniary 
aftairs,  and  it  is  a  desire  and  an  interest, 
and  at  times  necessary,  in  erecting  our 
farm  buildings,  to  do  it  as  cheap  a^ 
possible.  If  you  think  the  accompany- 
ing plan  will  be  of  use  to  any  of  \  our 
subscribers,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

I>escrij)tio7i. —  1,  Parlor.     2,  Dining 

room.     3,  Kitchen.     4,  Bed-room.    W. 

&,  Pantry,     c,  Meal-room,     w,  Windows, 
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Wood-house.     P,  Porch,     a.  Clothes-press. 


d,  Doors.     D,  D,  Chiranies. 


S.  A.  T.—  Gorham,  N.  T. 
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BUTTER    MAKING. 


It  is  a  very  general  opinion  among  dairywomen  that  more  butter  is  obtained  from  a 
given  quantity  of  milk  when  set  in  pans  partly  filled  than  when  full.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  well  worth  knowing ;  if  not,  a  great  deal  of  useless  labor  is  expended.  As  the  question 
has  been  often  asked  me,  and  I  could  give  no  answer,  I  determined  to  make  the  trial. 
As  the  result,  so  fur  as  it  proves  anything,  is  of  general  interest,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in 
your  paper.  Such  an  experiment  is  valueless  unless  conducted  with  extreme  care,  and 
your  readers  might  well  doubt  its  accuracy  unless  shown  that  proper  pains  were  taken. 
I  will  therefore  give  the  particulars. 

On  the  morning  of  flie  20th  November,  the  milk  was  strained  all  together  into  a  tub. 
It  w^as  then  dipped  out  into  a  pail  holding  five  and  a  half  quarts,  which  was  filled 
carefully  to  the  brim.  Pains  were  taken  that  if  any  rich  milk  or  cream  had  risen  to  the 
top,  it  should  not  be  skimmed  oft",  as  it  were,  by  dipping.  The  first  pail  full  was  turned 
into  one  pan,  and  the  second  into  two,  and  so  on  alternately.  There  were  eleven  of  the 
former  and  twenty-two  of  the  latter.  They  were  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  milk-room 
alternately,  lest  the  dilierence  of  position  should  aftect  the  result.  The  milk  stood  till  it 
thickened,  which  was  about  four  days.  The  full  pans  thiekened  sooner  than  the  other. 
As  there  was  not  quite  enough  cream  of  each  kind  for  a  suitable  churning,  and  that  not 
a  particle  be  lost,  considerable  milk  was  taken  off  in  skimming.  The  cream  from  the 
half  filled  pans  was  a  verT/  Utile  warmer  when  put  into  the  churn  than  the  other.  It 
could  hardly  be  perceived  in  the  cream,  but  it  came  sooner  and  was  a  trijle  softer  to 
work  over.  When  weighed  there  was  6  lb.  7  oz.  from  the  full  pans,  and  6  lbs.  2.^-  oz. 
from  the  pans  half  filled.  This  was  an  unexpected  result,  but  I  could  conceive  of  no 
vitiating  cause  unless  possibly  the  slight  difterence  of  temperature  in  the  cream  might 
affect  it.  The  pans  were  of  the  usual  size  —  the  bottoms  being  about  11^  inches  in 
diameter.  The  milk  stood  2^  inches  deep  in  the  full  pans.  A  pound  of  butter  was 
obtained  from  9f  quarts  of  milk. 

To  verify  this  experiment,  or  to  detect  mistakes,  if  any,  I  repeated  it.  On  tlie 
mornings  of  the  29th  and  30th  of  November,  210  qts.  of  milk  were  set  with  the  same 
precautions  as  before  —  six  quarts  in  the  full  pans  and  three  in  the  otheis.  This  stood 
nearly  a  week  before  skimming.  No  difterence  of  temperature  could  be  perceived  in 
the  cream  when  put  into  the  churn.  If  there  was  any  difterence  in  the  butter,  that 
from  the  full  pans  was  a  trifle  softer  than  the  other — the  reverse  of  the  former  experiment. 
From  the  full  pans  there  was  obtained  12  lbs.  10  oz.  of  butter,  and  from  the  others 
12  lbs.  and  nearly  1  oz.  The  difterence  in  this  case  was  about  4^  per  cent.,  the  same 
as  in  the  former  trial.  The  milk  stood  in  the  full  pans  2.7  inches  deep.  A  pound  of 
butter  was  obtained  from  8^  qts.  It  is. all  of  three  times  as  much  work  to  skim  the 
half  filled  pans  as  the  othei's.  The  question  then  arose  whether  still  larger  dishes  wore 
not  better.  Another  trial  was  made  by  setting  208  qts.,  with  the  same  precautions  as 
before,  one-half  in  pans  holding  six  quarts,  and  the  other  half  in  those  holding  twelve 
quarts.  From  the  small  pans  was  obtained  10  lbs.  15  oz.,  and  from  the  larger  ones 
1 1  lbs.  3^  oz.  The  difterence  in  this  case,  of  4^  oz.,  was  about  2^  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  large  pans. 

The  reason  that  the  full  pans  each  time  gave  the  most  butter,  I  cannot  give ;  but  I 
think  the  result  is  owing  to  unequal  evaporation.  The  amount  of  cream  and  skim-milk 
is  much  less  than  the  new  milk.  The  milk  from  one  full  pan  and  two  half  pans  was 
measured,  and  that  from  the  full  pan  was  half  a  pint  the  most,  or  one-twenty-fourth  of 
the  whole.  This  is  four  and  one-sixth  per  cent.,  about  the  same  difference  as  in  the 
butter.     If  this  is  not  the  reason,  I  can  conceive  of  no  other.      L.  N. — Sherburne,  JY.  Y. 


The  Value  of  Barn-Yard  Manure.  —  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the 
chief  analytical  criterion  of  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  manure  is  the  amount 
of  ammonifi  they  contain.  From  several  analyses  by  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  it  appears 
that  a  "ton  of  rich  box  manure,"  or  manure  produced  by  fatting  animals  with  rich  food 
in  boxes,  contained  14 1  cwt.  of  water  and  5-^  cwt.  dry  suljstance ;  the  latter  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  and  nitrogen  equal  to  20  lbs.  ammonia :  while  manure 
made  by  eating,  treading,  and  wetting  straw,  and  rotted  to  the  same  degree,  contained  the 
same  amount  of  water  with  less  than  one-half  the  important  minerals,  and  nitrogen  equal 
to  only  5  lbs.  ammonia.  Most  fai-mers  are  apt  to  imagine  that  "  a  ton  of  manure  is  a  ton 
of  manure,"  irrespective  of  its  origin  ;  and  think  if  they  are  about  the  same  to  the  eye  they 
will  be  the  same  to  the  plant :  but  it  is  not  so.  A  ton  of  manure  made  by  sheep  eating 
clover  hav,  would  be  worth  three  tons  of  that  made  by  eating  straw;  and  a  ton  from 
the  consumption  of  peas  or  oil-cake  would  be  worth  as  much  as  eight  tons  of  the  straw- 
fed  manure.  The  value  of  the  manure  depending,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  consumed,  and  not  so  much  as  is  sometimes  supposed 
on  the  kind  of  animal  producing  it.     Joseph  Harris. — Rochester,  JV.  Y. 
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IIess  Barley. — Enclosed  T  send  you  a  head  of  barley,  the  only 
one  I  could  find  in  my  barn,  the  crop  having  been  threshed  out  early 
in  the  fall.  I  think  it  is  hardly  a  fair  specimen,  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  you,  if  you  have  not  seen  the  variety  before,  the  difi'erence 
between  this  and  the  common  two  rowed  barley,  which  consists  in 
the  kernels  being  placed  nearer  together  —  the  same  number  occu- 
pying between  one-half  and  two-thirds  the  length  of  head  of  the 
other  variety.  The  straw  is  also  much  shorter  and  stouter, 
and  will  stand  well  where  the  other  is  entirely  laid.  It  is  being 
disseminated  rapidly  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  estimated  by  different 
farmers  to  yield  from  ten  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  other, 
especially  on  rich  land.  It  originated  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Fenner,  on  the  farm  of  David  Hess,  Esq.,  about  six  years  ago. 
Three  heads  were  discovered  proceeding  fi-om  one  root  among  the 
common  two  rowed  barley,  which  was  planted  and  multiplied  by 
him  until  he  was  able  to  sow  two  acres,  I  think,  when  he  began  to 
disseminate  it  among  his  neighbors.  If  you  wish  for  a  quantity  of 
seed  for  distribution,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Perhaps  a  more  full 
and  accurate  account  of  it  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Hess.  J.  B. 
Morse. —  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Growing  Flax  with  Barley.  —  I  will  inform  you  of  a  practice 
which  prevails  here,  of  sowing  flax  with  barley ;  it  may  be  new  to 
some  of  your  readers.  After  the  ground  is  plowed,  two  bushels  of 
barley  are  sown  to  the  acre  and  harrowed  in  ;  one  peck  of  flax  seed 
is  then  sown  to  the  acre  and  cross  harrowed.  It  is  harvested  and 
threshed  together,  and  is  easily  separated  when  cleaning,  by  the  flax 
seed  passing  into  the  screen-box.  The  barley  seems  to  do  quite  as 
well  as  if  no  flax  were  sown.  The  past  season,  I  had  thirty  bushels 
of  clean  barley  and  three  bushels  of  flax  seed  to  the  acre.  The  land 
had  been  in  corn  the  previous  season,  and  was  manured  with  stable 
dung  and  leached  ashes.     H.  M. — Lawrence  county,  Pa.  - 
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'       VERMONT    AND     THE     WEST. 

BY  S.  BIRD  ROCKWELL,  OF  CORNWALL,  VERMONT. 

What  relation  docs  Vermont  sustain  to  the  great  west,  on  the  important  and  deeply 
interesting  subject  of  wool-growing- ;  and  what  breed,  or  breeds  of  sheep,  are  best 
adapted  to  its  wants  and  prosperity. 

To  the  first  of  these  inquiries  we  answer:  Its  relation  is  that  of  a  vast  reservoir  to  a 
distant  jet  or  fountain  ;  it  is  that  of  a  mine  to  the  production  and  circuhition  of  the 
precious  metals  ;  or  that  of  the  vast  and  full  ocean  to  the  showers  that  fall  in  ti:i!oly 
periods,  for  the  refreshing  of  the  parched  and  sufiering  earth.  Vermont  can,  without 
boasting,  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  race  of  sheep  surpassing  hers  in  true  and  real 
merit.  That  class  of  sheep  which  will  produce  the  largest  yield  of  good  wool  and  mut- 
ton from  a  given  amount  of  feed,  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Vermont,  in  her  celebrated 
Merino  flocks,  has  such  a  class.* 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Merino  affords  an  inferior  quality  of  meat.  Th? 
greatest  epicures  in  Brighton  pronounce  such  an  opinion  unfounded  in  fact,  and  unsup- 
ported by  reason ;  it  is  destitute  of  any  basis  in  truth,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dream  of  an  Englishman,  or  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages.  For  weight  of  fleece  they  are 
unriv'^alled.  In  1840,  Vermont  produced  more  wool  than  Ohio,  and  yet  had  nearly  one 
million  less  sheep.  The  saving  to  Vermont,  in  way  of  keeping,  was  nearly  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  estimated  expense  is  $1.50  per  head  per  annimi. 

Western  farmers  are  now  eagerly  inquiring  for  some  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
that  will  give  them  better  returns  for  labor  and  capital  invested.  Wool  gi-owing  is  that 
branch,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  obtain  good  sheep,  so  will  they  engage  in  this  noble 
and  lucrative  employment.  But  from  whence  can  they  be  obtained  ?  Not  from  the 
north,  not  from  the  south,  nor  from  the  west, — but  from  the  cast.  The  breeders  of 
choice  sheep  in  Vermont,  aided  by  a  few  good  flocks  now  springing  into  note  in  the 
Empire  State,  must  furnish  this  great  field.  Vermont  has  much  of  her  own  State  to 
supply  with  better  sheep.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  so  generally  obtained  west,  that  all 
the  sheep  in  Vermont  are  intrinsically  valuable.  The  majority  of  the  flocks  in  the  State 
are  indifterent  in  their  chai'acter,  and  possess  no  peculiar  merit.  There  is  doubtless  more 
thorough  bred  flocks  in  Addison  and  Rutland  counties,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State. 
The  reputation  of  these  counties  is  well  earned  and  deserving.  Vast  outlays  of  capital 
and  labor,  during  the  last  tweniy  years,  is  the  corner-stone  of  this  reputation.  Money 
and  time  have  been  poured  out  like  water,  and  no  efforts  spared  to  secure  the  best  sheep 
that  the  world  could  boast  of.  We  can  but  hope  that  this  reputation  will  be  guarded 
as  a  precious  treasure.  This  eminent  power  and  skill  of  j^roducing  stock  sheep,  is  the 
cause  of  everything  great  in  their  position  and  history.  It  is  the  rude  foundation  of 
their  fair  Corinthian  pile ;  and  they  are  as  much  indebted  to  this  as  Egypt  to  her  Nile, 
Athens  to  her  schools,  or  Rome  to  her  policy  and  arms.  As  a  box  of  precious  jewels  let 
this  reputation  be  preserved,  and  never  suffered  to  tarnish  by  neglect  or  abuse.  Shall 
it  be  so?  We  have  had  our  fears  awakened  that  it  might  prove  otherwise.  Under  this 
reputation,  very  many  indifterent  sheep  have  been  glossed  over  with  oil  and  lamp-black, 
and  taken  West  and  sold  for  high  prices.     This  may  be  news  to  some ;  others  liave 

*  "The  Merino  wether  at  four  years  old  comes  to  perfection  and  makes  a  splendid  mutton,  and  will  invariably  com- 
mand a  good  price.  I  am  sure  that  an  acre  of  land  will  give  as  many  pounds  of  Merino  mutton  as  from  any  other  breed, 
and  I  am  sure  of  decidedly  better  quality.  In  proof  of  this  last  declaration  I  can  produce  the  most  satisfactory  testimo- 
nials.''—  Theodore  N.  Davifssan,  Enq.,  of  Viryinia. 
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been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  to  their  sorrow.  Some  villains  have  attained  such 
a  doffree  of  skill  in  manufacturing  these  pseudo  Merinos,  that  it  is  well  calculated  to 
deceive  good  judges.  At  first  it  was  done  slyly  ;  now  it  is  perpetrated  with  fiendish 
boldness.  It  has  gone  too  long  unrebuked  already.  Such  conduct  calls  for  the 
execrations  of  all  good  men.  It  is  not  only  unjust,  but  impolitic ;  and  must  assuredly 
re-act  with  retributive  justice  upon  us.  In  the  name  of  Vermont  —  in  the  name  of 
justice — in  the  name  of  everything  good  and  true — we  disclaim  all  fellowship  with  such 
deeds  of  darkness,  and  would  hold  up  to  tlie  scorn  of  their  fellow  men  all  who  are  guilty 
of  such  meanness. 

"We  have  been  advised  of  various  deceptions  practiced  by  the  sheep-dealers  of  Vermont,  by  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  palm  off,  at  high  prices,  very  inferior  sheep ;  which  farmers  are  induced 
to  buy  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  flocks.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  unprincipled  men 
are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  attempt  of  the  farmer  at  improvement,  to  obtain  liis 
money  by  fraud.  K  you  are  not  a  good  judge,  ask  the  advice  of  some  competent  friend ;  or  buy  only 
of  men  of  known  integrity. 


# 


BREEDS  OF  SHEEP,  AND  THEIR  COMPARATIVE  VALUE. 

Few  subjects  are  less  understood  by  the  generality  of  farmers  than  the  pro})cr  manage- 
ment of  sheep  and  the  breeds  best  adapted  for  certain  purposes.  No  species  of  husbandry 
will  pay  so  well  at  this  time,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  proper  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  and  fatting  of  this  valuable  animal ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  an 
awakening  interest  exhibited  in  the  subject. 

For  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  wool  is  valued  according  to  its  felting  properties, 
and  is  possessed  by  some  breeds  in  a  higher  degree  than  others.  The  serrated  edge  of 
the  wool  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
interesting  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  single  fibre  when  viewed  as  an  opaque  object 

pr^22^22-»2!22^2^"'^2-^=^s?ft2Zi?^    under  a  microscope  of  300  linear  power. 

^*^^^*****^*^^^*>****'*****^*^        The  Merino  wool  was  found  to  have  2400  serrations 
FiBUE  OF  MERINO  WOOL.  ^^  ^^  j^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  appearaucc  of  teeth  on  a  fine  set 

saw,  projecting  in  one  direction  —  from  the  root  upwards. 

^p^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         The  South  Down  wool  is  evidently  a  coarser  article, 
^^^^^^^^^^S^fe^^^fl     with  fewer  serrations,  and  not  so  acute  as  the  ISIerino. 
FiBHE  OF  sonn  DOWN  WOOL.  It  is  a  useful  article,  but  is  now  but  little  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  on  account  of  its  inferior  felting  properties. 

The  far-farmed  Leicester,  or  long  wool,  is  never  used 

for  fine  cloth ;  but  is  very  useful  for  other  purposes,  on 

account  of  its  strength  and  length.     It  is  much  thicker, 

FIBRE  OF  LEICESTER  WOOL.         ^|jg  scrratlons  are  not  so  numerous  and  are  less  acute 

than  either  of  the  former.     Its  diameter  is  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 

there  are  but  1860  serrations  in  an  inch. 

Spain,  from  an  early  period,  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of 
its  cloth.  From  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century  she  was  about  the  only  manufoc- 
turer  in  Europe.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  in  Seville  16,000  looms.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  the  woolen  manufacture  languished.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth 
banished  100,000  industrious  artisans  and  weavers  from  the  country,  because  they  were 
Moors,  and  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Catholic  in  consequence.  His  successor 
followed  his  example,  and  expelled  between  700,000  and  800,000  Mahomedans  in  four 
years.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  the  destruction  of  the  manufacturing 
interest.  The  government  discovered  their  niistake  too  late  to  avert  the  injury ;  yet, 
knowing  the  value  of  their  flocks,  the  farmers  sedulously  cultivated  them,  and  the  sover- 
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eigns,  except  in  a  few  instances,  strictly  prohibited  their  exportation.  In  1786,  tlie  king 
of  France  imported  400  ewes  and  bucl<s  selected  from  the  ehoicest  breeds  in  Spain,  and 
placed  them  on  his  farm  at  liambouillet ;  from  these  the  celebrated  breed  bearing  this 
name  derives  its  origin.  Chancellor  Livingston  imported,  in  1802,  two  very  choice 
ewes  and  rams  of  this  breed  to  his  farm  on  the  Hudson.  Col.  Humphreys,  onr  minister 
at  Spain,  also  imported  a  considerable  number  of  superior  Merinos.  But  the  largest 
importation  was  in  I'SOO.  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Vermont,  when  U.  S.  consul  at  Spain,  sliipped 
to  this  country,  as  he  states,  "200  Escurials,  afterwards,  1400  Paulars,  IVOO  Aqueirres, 
100  Nigrettis,  and  about  200  Montareos.  2700  Montarcos  were  sent  out  by  a  Spaniard 
and  a  Portugese,  and  about  300  Guadaloupcs  by  others;  also,  200  to  300  Paulai-s,  by 
Gen.  DowxiE,  to  Boston.  Of  the  Montarco  flock  sliipped  by  others,  about  2500  came 
to  Boston,  Provadence,  New  York,  and  other  ports.  All  were  imported  in  the  latter 
part  of  1809,  '10,  and  '11,  and  were  the  only  Leonese  Transhumantes,  if  we  include 
Humphreys'  and  Livingston's,  (which  I  have  no  doubt  were  of  the  same  stock,)  that 
were  ever  shipped  to  the  United  States." 

The  excellence  of  the  Merino  consists  in  the  unexainpled  fineness  and  felting  property 
of  the  wool,  and  the  amount  given  by  each  sheep.  The  closeness  of  the  wool  and  luxu- 
rious yolk  furnish  these  sheep  with  an  imjiervious  coat  of  mail,  which  resists  rain,  snow, 
or  any  impurities  that  would  injure  the  wool ;  enabling  the  animal  to  stand,  without 
much  harm,  great  extremes  of  temperature ;  while  its  voracious  appetite  makes  it  appa- 
rently satisfied  with  the  coarsest  food,  and  it  will  stand  an  occasional  scarcity  better  than 
any  other  breed.  . 

Some  object  to  the  Merinos  for  their  want  of  symmetry,  their  paucity  of  fat  anu  lambs, 
and  their  liability  to  cutaneous  disea.-es.  The  latter  objection  we  think  unfounded ;  and 
when  it  occurs,  is  doubtless  owing  to  improper  treatment  rather  than  anything  peculiar 
in  the  functions  of  the  skin.  None  will  question  the  great  value  of  the  Merino  in  a 
district  where  sheep  are  kept  principally  for  their  wool ;  as  they  will,  Avith  proper  atten- 
tion, yield  a  larger  quantity,  which  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  any  other. 

But  as  the  population  of  the  country  increases,  and  a  greater  amount  of  food  is  con- 
sumed, mutton  will  be  in  request  and  high  prices  paid  for  a  superior  quality.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  large  cities  the  demand  for  good  mutton  has  induced  many  farmers  to 
raise  sheep  more  for  the  mutton  and  tallow  than  the  wool ;  and  they  find  it  excecding'y 
profitable.  With  such,  the  South  Down,  or  middle  wool,  is  a  deserved  favorite.  The 
fine  flavor  of  the  mutton  is  well  known,  selling  in  the  London  market  for  two  cents  per 
pound  more  than  any  other  kind.  The  wool  is  of  a  medium  quality,  rather  short  and 
thick,  selling  for  about  twelve  cents  per  pound  less  than  Merino.  The  average  of  a  good 
flock  would  be  about  four  pounds  of  washed  wool  per  sheep.  They  mature  much  earlier 
than  the  Merino.  We  have  known  a  flock  of  125  South  Down  wethers,  fed  with  Amer- 
ican oil-cake,  clover  hay,  and  ruta  baga,  average  168  lbs.  live  weight,  and  96  lbs.  carcass 
when  slaughtered,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  months  old.  They  were  never  shorn.  One 
hundred  ewes,  unless  of  very  pure  blood,  will  bring  150  lambs.  The  ewes  are  usually 
sold  off"  when  five  years  old,  as  they  then  begin  to  lose  their  teeth.  A  buck,  if  grained, 
will  serve  eighty  ewes  in  a  season.  The  accompanying  engraving  represents  two  fine 
specimens  of  this  breed  in  the  possession  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Fair  in  1851,  to  which  the  Society's  premium  was  awarded  as 
best  over  two  years  old.  They  are  very  hardy,  standing  cold,  wet  weather,  and  heavy 
soil,  much  better  than  the  long  wooled  sheep.  Two  pounds  per  head  is  a  good  average 
•weekly  increase,  when  fatting  for  the  butcher;  though  we  have  known  100  average 
three  and  a  half  pounds  increase  per  week,  in  summer,  when  running  in  good  clover. 
In  the  vicinity  of  cities  we  believe  this  breed  will  pay  better  than  any  other. 

The  Leicester,  or  long  wooled  sheep,  has  its  admirers,  who  prefer  it  to  any  other  breed. 
^  .     Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  England,  by  breeding  in-and-in,  and  careful  attention  to  the 
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defects  and  superior  points  of  the  ewes  and  rams  lie  bred  from,  raised  tliis  breed  to  great 
perfection  ;  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  it.  For  rich  lowland  pastures,  the 
Leicester  has  no  equal  It  matures  earlier,  fats  quicker,  and  yields  more  wool  for  the 
same  amount  of  food,  than  any  other  breed.  It  is  not  such  a  good  breeder,  is  a  poor 
suckler,  and  the  mutton  is  coarser  than  the  South  Down.  It  will  not  stand  wet,  heavy 
land,  and  an  occasional  scarcity  of  food,  so  well  as  the  short  wools.  There  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  this  breed,  of  more  or  less  purity,  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
We  give  an  excellent  representation  of  the  best  long  wooled  buck  and  ewe  over  two 
years  old  exhibited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Rochester  in  1851,  owned  by  J. 
McDonald  and  Wm.  Rathbone. 


LEICESTER    SHEEP. 
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THE    FUCHSIA. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  green-house  shrub  of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  five  to  six  feet  in 
Loght,  and  many  species  not  over  two  or  three  feet.     There  is  n'othrprkulr  y 

the  flovve.s.     fhese  are  of  a  tubuLir  shape,  and  have  a  very  graceful  pendant  habit 

colo,  Neaily,  if  not  all  he  species  yet  introduced,  are  from  Mexico  and  South  America 
I  be  ongs,  m  common  with  the  Clarkias,  On.theras,  Godetias,  Zauchsneria^  an<l  sev  ral 
other  ornamenal  genera,  to  the  natural  order  Onorjroce<e^  (Onograds  of  Li  k1  ley's  Ve' 

F^'t  ht  r'"V^  Fr'V'"^'  ^"  ^"^^'^^  of 'a^GerLn  botani^CLE okah^ 
F.cHs.     It  has  been  cultivated  m  Europe  for  thirty  years  or  more,  but  uitil  ten  or 

P  r^l^^'f?  T  ^^'  "''  'Tr  ^^"""^  attention  or  become  reali;  a  popukr  lant 
Recently  It  bas  become  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  pot-culture,  and  in  r  <.ird  to  o  u- 
lanty  ranks  with  the  Rose,  the  Dahlia,  the  Verbena,  L  It  hybridizes  with  the  ^rel  t 
ease  and  success;  and  therefore  varieties  almost  without  number,  and  far  sun  aSw  ^^^ 
beauiy  he  original  type,_  have  been  produced.  In  Europe,  .not  only  in  ITm  S-ia' 
p  ant  establishments,  but  in  private  gardens  we  find  whole  houses  filled  with  it      Some 

with   tW  f.^'^'^'T'  '^  'T'  '''''  ^'''y  "'  ^^'y  ^•''^^••^t'^^  together,  all  loaded 

with   their  graceful,   pendant,   brilliant  blossoms.      The  prevailing  system  of  flower- 
g  rdening,  which  is  the  bedding  out  of  green-house  summer-flowerfng  ^plants  in  mis 
has  given  a  great  impu  se  to  Fuchsia  culture ;  for  in  England  it  is  wd/  adapted!  tis 
mode  of  garden  embellishment.     Like  most  other  plants  that  hybridize  fredy  a  mu 
tude  of  varieties  are  produced  that  are  deficient  in  character,  requiring  the  cri^^al  ^^  of 

matter  of  no   ittle  difticulty  to  select  an  assortment  embracing  the  most  beautiful  and 

a    n£  on  o    r  7'     "    T"  "^".^^^^^^  ^"^  stringent  regulations  do  not  exist  for  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  new  varieties.     The  evil  begins  to  be  no  less  seriously  felt  in 

M  e  can  look  for  a  remedy  but  to  nurserymen  and  florists.     If  they  will  unanimously  set 
their  f^vces  against  mere_ novelties  in  name,  without  any  novel  or  distinct  characte  "  tl  en 
people  may  pur-chase  with  some  degree  of  safety;  but  as  long  as  the  present  f^.o    h 
rivalry  as  to  who  shall  get  all  novelties  f.rst,  without  regard  to^•eal  merifs,  so  lonTwi 
floriculture  be  embarrassed,  and  purchasers  and  grower?  be  disappointed.     Eveiyma 
Tvho  sends  an  order  for  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  Dahlias,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  ChrysLTl  e 
mums,  or  any  other  genus,  should  say,  "  Send  me  none  but  u>kat  are  really  2^/- 
t^ettn^       f  •{•"'"'  ^^\^^^^'^h  dight  botanical  distinctions,  but  such  as  rcill 
ort^r/v    T  ^^-^-^--«^'««f  --d  contrasts  in  growth,  foliage,  and  habit  of  plant, 
in    his tnv    '  <''""' rf  :f''-'''^f  !^'  >-^-^"     If  P"'-oba-rs  will  express  themselves 
arie  ir?'     1    ''^      f  they  prefer  half  a  dozen  good,  well  marked,  and  really  beautiful 
on    he    i  lu\^'T  "'  7'"'^  '^''  P''^'^'  ^"'  ""  ''''^'''S  uniformity,  they  will  be  o-etting 
nose     to^tl    "''r'l?    r""'''^'";'"  '™^^  ^""^'^'  ^^'^'^  '^'^  generally  but  erroneously  sup- 

CVmtefuir;     I  o  r    "T    •"'  >.  '''''  ^'  "'^"^^^'  ^'•"'  ""•'  ^^-"«^'  -I-owledge  the 
ta^or  gratefully.     Loth  professional  and  amateur  growers  should  work  together  fn  this 
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matter  for  the  common  good  ;  if  tliey  do,  we  venture  to  predict  that  no  man  will  have 
the  assurance  to  ask  $5  or  $10  for  a  new  plant  that  does  not  possess  a  single  character- 
istic to  distinguish  it  from  others  that  can  be  bought  for  ^5  per  dozen. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  the  Fuchsia,  we  will  state  the  points  that  claim  attention  in 
■judging  of  the  merits  of  a  variety.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  chief  attraction  lies 
in  the  flowers,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must  look,  in  the  main,  for  the  merits  of  the  variety. 
The  Fuchsia  flower  consists,  like  most  other  flowers,  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
pistil.  These  parts  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  flower ;  and  it  is  their  relative  size, 
form,  and  color,  that  give  those  characteristics  that  constitute  the  excellencies  and  beauties 
of  the  variety.  The  calyx,  unlike  the  calyx  in  most  other  well  known  flowers,  is  colored, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  flower :  a  part  of  it,  at  the  base,  is  a  tube ; 
at  the  mouth  it  is  divided  into  four  parts  called  sepals,  and  these  are  more  or  less  reflexed, 
(turned  backwards,)  as  shown  in  some  of  the  annexed  figures,  displaying  the  corolla, 
which  is  situated  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  The  more  this  calyx  is  reflexed  —  that  is, 
the  more  fully  the  corolla  is  displayed,  the  better  is  the  flower,  other  things  being  equal. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  seldom  of  the  same  color ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  flower 
depend  not  only  on  the  depth,  richness,  and  delicacy  of  the  colors,  but  on  the  beauty  or 
novelty  of  the  contrast  between  the  calyx  and  corolla.  Then  the  stamens  and  pistil,  by 
their  length,  projecting  far  beyond  the  other  parts,  and  by  their  coloring  also,  especially 
of  the  anthers  and  stigma,  give  character  to  the  flower  and  constitute  part  of  its  beauty. 
Then  the  flower  stalk,  or  petiole,  must  be  considered :  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  pendu- 
lous the  flowers  are,  and  the  more  graceful  the  habit ;  the  stronger  it  is,  the  better  tha 
flowers  stand  out  from  the  foliage.  The  requisites  of  a  plant  are  —  distinct  and  fine 
foliage ;  free,  robust  growth  ;  and  profuseness  of  bloom. 

These  are  the  main  points  to  look  to  in  selecting  a  Fuchsia  or  a  collection.  People 
arc  too  apt  to  be  struck  with  one  feature,  and  overlook  the  rest.  For  instance,  if  th  y 
find  a  plant  with  a  fiower  on  it,  and  it 
happens  to  please  them,  they  seldom  stop 
to  inquire  into  other  important  qualities 
that  should  never  be  overlooked.  Now  we 
shall  describe  briefly  a  few  select  varieties 
selected  from  fifty  which  we  have  under 
cultivation.     The  first  on  the  list  is  the 

Pearl  of  England. — This,  to  our  fancy,  is 
the  finest  yet  introduced ;  certainly  the  finest 
of  all  those  hybrids  with  light  colored  tubes. 
The  annexed  figure  shows  this  in  the  natu- 
ral size.  The  calyx  is  of  a  pale  flesh  color, 
or  nearly  white,  well  reflexed,  showing  a 
a  fine,  full,  bright  scarlet  corolla.  It  grows 
freely  and  blooms  most  profusely.     New. 

Eliz  Miellicz. — Nearly  as  good  as  the 
preceding,  and  somewhat  similar.  The 
calyx  is  of  a  rosy  blu^^h  towards  the  base, 
nearly  white  at  the  mouth,  well  reflexed, 
showing  a  deep  rosy  pink  corolla.  Grows 
well  and  blooms  freely. 

Fair  Rosamond. — A  long,  elegant  flow- 
er, well  named  for  its  grace  and  delicacy. 
Calyx  long,  almost  pure  white,  not  much  pearl  of  England. 

reflexed,  but  showing  a  fine,  rich,  scarlet  corolla.     Plant  vigorous  and  blooms  freely. 

Snow  Drop. — Flower  rather  short ;  calyx  pure  white  ;  corolla  light  crimson.     Plant 
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grows  freely,  but  requires 
pinching  back  to  keep 
it  compact  and  well 
branched. 

Magnificent. — A  splen- 
did large  flower,  rosy 
calyx  pretty  well  reflexed, 
showing  a  large,  rich, 
rosy  salmon  corolla.  — 
Habit  spreading  and  vig- 
orous, and  a  free  bloomer. 
Nonpareil.  —  A  large, 
showy  flower ;  calyx  rich 
deep  crimson,  well  I'eflex- 
ed,  showing  a  fine  rich 
rosy  purple  corolla.  Good 
habit. 

Grand  Master. — Very  distinct.  Calyx 
short,  of  a  bright  red.  Corolla  large  and 
conspicuous,  of  a  deep  purple.  Branches 
dark  red,  slender,  and  drooping.  Blooms 
profusely. 

President. — Very  distinct.  Calyx  pale 
rose ;  sepals  very  narrow  aud  well  reflexed, 
showing  an  unusually  large  violet  red 
corolla.  Foliage  distinct,  large,  dusty 
green,  heart  shaped,  and  sharply  toothed, 
Exoniensis. — Rather  an  old  sort  now, 
but  good  and  distinct.  Scarlet  calyx  well 
reflexed,  contrasting  finely  with  a  rich, 
dark  violet  purple  corolla. 

Fulgens. — A  distinct  species,  introduced 
a  few  years  ago.  It  has  tuberous  roots, 
strong  succulent  shoots,  and  leaves  almost 
as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters.  The  calyx  is  two 
inches  long,  of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  co- 
rolla, scarcely  seen,  is  of  a  deep  fiery  scar- 
let. When  this  variety  was  introduced,  it 
created  quite  a  sensation  among  florists, 
and  is  yet  one  of  the  most  admired.  It  is 
a  strong,  rapid  grower,  rather  coarse,  and 
attains  the  size  of  a  large  shrub. 

Cory7nhlflora.—T\\\s  is  also  a  distinct 
species,  from  Peru.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,' 
and   attains   a   larfire  size.     Foliage  very 
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large,  of  a  pale  green,  soft  and  downy.  Flowers  in  large  clusters,  very  lon^— two  inch.s 
or  over— and  of  a  biight  crimson.  A  showy  and  an  elegant  plant,  but  somewhat  coarse, 
and  appeanng  to  good  advantage  only  when  it  has  attained  larire  size  and  full  bloomin^r 
condition.  There  are  two  new  ones  that  promise  well  — hybrids  between  the  two  h-^t 
named.     One  is  called  Fuhjens  corymhifiora  ;  and  the  other,  CorymUflora  alha. 

Serratifoha.—Th\s  is  also  a  species,  or  a  sub-species,  quite  distinct*  in  appearance  — 


SERRATIFOLIA. 

nowly  Introrluced,  from  Peru.  We  have  bloomed  it  the  past  autumn,  and  are  delighted 
with  it  It  does  not  bloom  like  the  others,  in  the  summer,  and  we  began  to  thmk  badly  o 
if  but  in  October  the  young  plants  of  last  spring  commenced  bloommg,_  and  contmucd 
hrcni.h  Nov-ember  and  even  December-a  season  when  tbej -ej-e  kghly  desjrable 
This  Mo  blooming  of  the  young  plants  may  be  a  useful  trait.  The  hakt  o  the  plant: 
low„stout,  bushy.     The  leaves  are  very  dark,  opposite  m  fours  (verticiUate)  on  the 
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branches,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  from  their  axils,  one  from  each  leaf.  Flowers 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long-,  with  a  graceful  drooping  habit.  Cah^x  brioht  rose  ; 
points  of  sepals  green  ;  corolla  scarlet ;  stamens  prominent,  bearing  beautiful  white 
anthers  :  making  in.  all  a  fine  assemblage  of  colors  and  contrasts.  This  looks  like  a 
plant  that  will  stand  the  sun  well  ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  a  first  rate  bedding  plant.  For 
this  purpose  plants  of  one  season's  growth  should  be  used,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good 
autumn  bloom.  The  engraving  on  preceding  page  represents  this  flower  of  natural  size. 
There  is  also  a  Serratifolla  alba  and  rubra,  but  we  have  not  bloomed  either  yet.  Ser- 
rat'i folia  multi flora  is  more  dwarf  and  a  more  profuse  bloomer  than  its  type. 

Globosa  major. — An  old  favorite,  and  still  holding  its  place  well  among  all  the  new 
and  fine  sorts.     It  is  of  low,  bushy  habit,  and  blooms  in  immense  profusion,  like  the  old 

Globosa,  when  even  three  or  four  inches  high  ; 
and  it  blooms  all  summer.  The  flowers  are 
almost  globular,  and  before  they  open,  hang  like 
elegant  crimson  beads  on  the  branches.  The 
calyx  is  crimson  and  the  corolla  purple.  It  suc- 
ceeds well  in  the  garden  in  the  summer,  and  is 
on  the  whole  so  fine  a  plant  as  yet  to  be  indis- 
pensable. 

Alhoni.  —  This  is  a  hybrid  from  Globosa. 
Flower  short.  Calyx  pale  rose,  well  reflexed. 
Corolla  blush,  edged  with  de;^p  rose.  Very 
pretty,  and  a  inost  profuse  bloomer. 

Tom  Thumb.  —  Another  from  Globosa. — 
Blooms  when  only  two  or  three  inches  high. 
Flowers  small,  globular.  Calyx  cherry  red. 
Corolla  purple. 

SjJectabilis. — This  is  a  species,  found  in  th;' 
Andes  by  Mr.  Lobb,  (Veitch's  collector,)  and  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1848.  It  is  described 
as  the  "  Queen  of  Fuchsias."  The  plant,  like 
Fulgens  and  Corrjmbiflora,  attains  a  large  size  ; 
has  large,  rich,  deep  green  foliage,  and  long,  ele- 
gant, deep  red  flowers. 

President  Porcher.  —  Raised  in  1850,  by 
MiELLiEz,  and  nomed  after  Porciier,  of  Orleans, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  Fuchsia  growers  in  France. 
A  superb  variety  ;  large  foliage,  and  very  large, 
finely  shaped,  purplish  crimson  flowers.  Por- 
ciier says  it  knows  no  rival. 
Venusta  is  a  sjyecies  also,  or  a  sub-species,  of  which  a  good  deal  was  said  ;  but  it  turns 
out  to  be  similar  and  inferior  to  Serratifolla. 

Syringaeflora  is  another  specits,  grown  by  M.  Van  IIoutte,  of  Ghent,  from  seeds  sent 
him  from  Guatimala.  In  the  space  of  one  year  it  grew  to  five  feet  in  height,  well 
branched,  and  produced  immense  clusters  of  flowers  after  the  style  of  a  Lilac;  hence  its 
name.  The  beautiful  engraving  in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres"  is  really  tempting,  but  the 
reports  of  cultivators  are  not  very  favorable. 

We  must  add,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  we  might  name  a  dozen 
more  fine  sorts ;  but  our  list  is  already  long,  and  we  have  given  such  as  we  knoio  to  be 
really  distinct  and  desirable.  We  intended  to  give  some  hints  on  the  propagation  and 
culture  of  the  Fuchsia,  but  we  have  already  extended  this  article  beyond  the  allotted 
bounds,  and  must  defer  the  remainder  till  next  month. 
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DESCRIPTIONS     OF    NEW    TEARS. 


ICL 


BY   B.  DESPOUTEZ,  OF  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 

Bonne  des  Zees,  (Fig.  1.)  —  Fmit — large,  about  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  diameter;  pyriform,  irregular.  Surface  —  uneven,  one  side  concave 
and  the  other  convex.  Stalk  —  very  large,  irregular,  larger  at  the  base,  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  long,  insert- 
ed on  the  surface.  Calyx — 
small,  set  on  the  surface, 
segments  open.  Skin — thin. 
Colo)-  —  gray,  especially  to- 
ward the  eye  and  stem ; 
greenish  yellow  in  the  mid- 
dle. Flesh— vi\\\ie,  very  fine, 
melting,  tender,  buttery, 
juicy,  and  sugary.  Ripens 
end  of  September  and  begin- 
ning of  October. 

This  fine  pear  deserves,  by 
its  beauty  and  excellence,  an 
extensive  trial.  It  was  put 
in  the  trade  by  Mr.  Dupuy, 
and  was  originated  fi'om  seed 
at  Loches,  France.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  natu- 
rally pyramidal  in  habit  of 
growth,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Beurre  Derouineau,  (Fig. 
2.)  —  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Derouineau,  of  Angers, 
having  sown  some  seeds 
from  the  Glout  Morceau, 
obtained  young  trees,  one  of 
which  came  into  bearing  in 
1840.  Mr.  Derouineau 
presented  the  first  fruits  to 
the  committee  of  horticul- 
ture, who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  the  originator. 

This  fruit  is  small,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  out- 
line ;  obovate  or  obtuse  tur- 
binate, roundish  toward  the  eye,  very  broad,  narrowing  one-third  of  its  height  towards 
the  stem,  where  it  terminates  in  a  small  basin,  in  which  the  stalk  is  inserted.  Stalk  — 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  upright.  Eye — large,  broad,  closed,  stt  in 
a  broad,  deep,  and  somewhat  folded  cavity.  Color  —  deep  gray,  spotted  with  russety 
gray  dots  everywhere,  except  around  the  basin  of  the  eye.  Flesh — white,  fine,  melting, 
buttery,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
new  pears  obtained  in  a  long  time.  We  compare  it,  for  its  high  flavor,  to  the  American 
Seckd,  which  it  also  resembles  in  form ;  and  hence  we  call  it  the  French  Seckel.  It 
ipfters  from  it  on!y  in  being  darker  colored  and  ripening  later  —  about  the  last  of  Oct. 
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This  kind  produces  annually  an  abundant  crop.  The  fruits  are  borne  in  clusters  of  four 
or  five  tof^ether.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  growers  in  the  nursery,  of  pyra- 
midal form,  nevertheless  the  branches  spread  at  i-iglit  angles  with  the  stem.  The  wood 
is  a  reddish  brown,  covered  with  large  hght  gray  dots,  short  jointed  ;  buds  short  and 
point  outward ;  the  leaf  stalks  are  of  a  rose  color  at  the  base.  It  is  yet  but  very  little 
known ;  but  when  it  becomes  more  so,  it  must  occupy  a  place  in  every  well  assorted 

fruit  garden. 

»•■« 

The  Bradsiiaw  Plum.  —  I  noticed  your  description  of  the  Bradahaio  plum,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  with  some  interest,  because  it  is  a  particular 
favorite  of  mine.  Your  description  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  you  failed  to  notice  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  insertion  of  the  stem  on  a  protuberance  resembling  a  small  butlon 
lying  flat  on  the  end  of  the  plum.  This  feature  belongs  to  nearly  all  the  large  speci- 
mens. I  -have  trees  of  this  variety  which  have  borne  for  several  years,  and  the  fruit  has 
been  uniformly  fair  and  never  in  the  least  been  affected  by  cracking  or  rotting  on  tlie 
tree,  while  that  of  every  other  variety  in  my  collection  has  been  more  or  less  attected  in 
that  way.  I  suppose  you  inadvertently  substituted  the  name  of  Judge  Burroughs  in 
place  of  mine,  and  South  Bend  in  place  of  Plymouth  If  so,  be  so  good  as  to  correct. 
Grove  Pomeroy. — Plymouth,  Ind. 

We  ai'c  much  obliged  to  Judge  Pomeroy  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  error  we  committed  in 
referring  to  Judge  Burroughs,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  information  he  gives  us  from  his  experience 
in  regard  to  this  excellent  plum. 

«>■ 

The  Bailey  Spice  Apple. — John  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  following 
note  in  regard  to  our  notice  of  his  apples.  It  is  possible  we  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  Bailey  Spice  and  Pomme  Royal — another  season  will  satisfy  us. 

In  your  notice  of  the  apples  I  sent  you,  you  say  that  the  Bailey  Spice  is  so  much  like 
the  Pomme  Royal  or  Dyer  as  to  leave  little  doubt,  in  your  mind,  of  their  identity.  The 
Bailey  Spice  originated  in  my  orchard ;  the  tree  is  more  than  fifty  years  old.  I  am 
quite  confidant  that  scions  of  this  variety  have  never  been  given  out  except  by  myself, 
and  that  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  tmdcr  the  true  name,  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  distinct  from  every  other  variety.  I  have  no  doubt 
when  you  see  fair  specimens  of  the  Walworth,  you  will  form  a  higher  opinion  of  it. 
John  W.  Bailey. — Plattsburgh,  JV.  Y. 


J.  R.  CoMSTOCK,  Esq.,  of  Mabbettsville,  Duchess  county,  Kew  York,  wi-ites  us  as  follows : 

The  best  November  pear  we  have  had  this  year  is  Epine  Dumas*  of  Mantel  city,  of  New 
York.  Form  —  long,  varying  from  oval  to  obtuse  pyriform.  Color  —  greenish  yellow. 
Lasts  the  whole  month  —  has  been  "best"  four  years  in  succession  on  both  pear  and 
quince  stocks.  Josephine  de  3f alines  bore  this  season — is  ripe  now — would  be  very  fine 
indeed  if  not  a  little  too  astringent.  Winter  Nelis  is  an  October  pear  three  years  in 
four.  The  great  and  never-failing  winter  pear  here  is  the  Easter  Beurre  on  sucker  pear 
stocks,  that  fill  the  ground  as  full  of  fibrous  roots  as  the  quince.  We  grow  it  on  a  warm 
gravelly  loam,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  near  the  base. 

♦  JhK  de  Bordeaux.    It  proves  with  us  a  remarkably  prolific  and  good  pear. — Ed. 


S.  W.  Cole,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  author  of  "  Cole's  Fruit 
Book,"  died  at  his  residence,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  3d  of  January.  He  was  long 
connected  with  the  agricultural  press,  and  his  death  will  be  widely  regretted.  He  was 
an  industrious,  observing  man. 
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Work  for  the  Month. — Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  garden  or  orchard  during 
the  month  of  February.  Old  aiyple  trees  that  have  been  neglected  until  the  heads  are 
become  dense  and  twiggy,  may  be  thinned  out  at  any  time;  scions  may  be  cut;  poles 
for  peas  and  beans,  and  supports  for  climbing  plants,  rustic  baskets,  flower  stands,  or 
other  ornaments,  may  be  constructed ;  manures  and  composts  collected,  turned,  mixed, 
and  prepared  for  application ;  implements  maybe  put  in  order;  and  various  arrange- 
ments made  that 'will  facilitate  operations  in  the  spring.  Those  who  intend  to  use  hot- 
beds may  be  getting  them  in  readiness  for  the  middle  of  March.  The  fruit  room  will 
demand  attention ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
preservation  are  dryness,  coolness,  and  uniformity.  Warm  air  should  never  be  admitted 
among  fruits,  as  it  creates  moisture  by  condensation,  and  this  promotes  decay.  All 
unsound  specimens  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  nothing  like  decaying  vegetables,  or 
anything  that  emits  an  offensive  odor,  be  for  a  moment  Dcrmitted  near  the  fruits. 


A  National  Park.  —  Our  government  at  Washington  has  really  taken  one  step 
towards  the  formation  and  improvement  of  public  grounds.  150  acres  of  land  within 
the  city  of  Washington  is  to  be  converted  into  a  magnificent  park,  embracing  four  or 
fiv^e  miles  of  carriage  drive,  foot  walks,  ponds,  fountains,  statues,  &c.,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  the  trees  indigenous  to  North  America.  The  plans  have  been  given  by 
A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  and  the  work  is  to  be  executed  under  his  superintendence.  It  is 
supposed  that  three  or  four  years  will  be  required  for  its  completion. 

The  question  of  a  great  park  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  also  agitated,  but  the  New 
Yorkers  hardly  know  what  a  park  means.  Philadelphia  is  also  moving  in  the  same 
direction.     The  times  are  brightening. 


Funis  from  France. — Mr.  Andre  Le  Roy,  of  Angers,  France,  sent  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  a  case  of  fruits  for  exhibition,  comprising  116  varieties  of 
pears,  30  of  apples,  12  of  crabs,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  &c. ;  and  we  learn  from  Ilovey's 
Magazine,  that  only  about  30  varieties  of  the  pears,  and  the  same  number  of  the  apples, 
arrived  in  go*l  order,  owing  to  detention  in  England.  Mr.  Le  Roy  has,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  us,  expressed  his  intention  of  sending  a  collection  to  our  next  State 
Fair.  So  much  for  steam  communication.  Europe  and  America  will  soon  be  making 
exchanofes  of  fruits  on  an  extensive  scale. 


The  Season.  —  The  winter  here  set  in  unusually  early,  and  up  to  this  time  (Jan.  10) 
has  been  marked  by  extreme  severity  —  a  continued  succession  of  hard  frosts  and  heavy 
falls  of  rain  and  snow.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  January  the  mercury  fell  10  deg. 
below  zero  —  a  degree  of  cold  seldom  experienced  here.  No  serious  injury  is  yet  done 
to  fruit  trees  or  the  wheat  crop,  and  now  we  have  a  fine  warm  coat  of  snow  eighteen 
inches  deep.     We  trust  the  close  of  winter  will  be  more  temperate  than  the  beginning. 


The  North  American  Sylva. — A  new  edition  of  this  magnificent  work  of  Michaux, 
on  the  Forest  Tfees  of  North  America,  with  Nuttal's  continuation,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Robt.  p.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  whole  forming  six  volumes  royal  octavo,  with 
278  plates.  This  will  be  a  real  treasure  to  every  man  who  can  afford  to  place  it  in  his 
library.     Price,  S-15  dollars  with  colored  plates;  $31  uncolored. 
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Reaping  Machines  in  England. — "We  were  not  surprised  at  the  success  of  McCormick's  Reaping 
Machine  in  England,  but  we  were  certainly  surprised  that  it  should  gain  such  a  decided  advantage 
over  Ilussej's  as  for  a  time  to  throw  it  entirely  in  the  shade.  "We  were  sati3fied  cither  that  Iliibsey's 
Machine  was  not  in  proper  order,  or  was  managed  by  some  one  ignorant  of  its  use.  The  latter  appears 
to  have  been  the  ca.se,  according  to  the  London  Farmer's  Magazine,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"A  porter  from  the  exhibition,  [possibly  a  cochiej/,]  who  had  never  seen  wheat  in  his  life,  was  on 
the  first  trial  sent  to  work  Hussey's  Machine,  who  did  not  know  how  to  set  it;  the  consequence  was, 
it  loft  a  high  stubble  and  did  not  work  well.  McCormick's  had  a  better  fate,  and  won  the  '  Great 
Medal.'  IJence  he  challenged  the  world,  at  the  Cleveland  Agricultural  Society,  and  IIussey  or  his 
agents  accepted  the  challenge.  Twelve  practical  farmers  were  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
each.  The  day  was  fixed,  and  though  it  was  most  unpropitious,  yet  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled ;  and  though  it  rained  .'cats  and  dogs,'  with  a  strong  wind,  yet  the  small,  snug,  simple,  Hussey's 
Machine  cut  down  its  breadth  of  corn  closely,  evenly,  and  well.  It  was  a  triumph!  Two  horses 
walked  gallantly  away  with  the  maclune,  nor  did  it  seem  to  distress  them,  while  little  effort  seemi-d 
to  be  necessary  to  receive  the  corn  from  the  well  arranged  platform  on  which  the  lancets,  for  sucli 
they  are,  left  it  after  cutting.  There  were  no  ugly  and  ponderous  flappers — no  array  of  useless  work, 
l)ut  a  condensed,  simple  arrangement  of  parts  necessary  to  effect  its  purpose.  McCormick's  JMachine 
cume  next  to  the  ti-ial ;  but  itwould  not  work  at  all.  It  operated  more  like  a  roller ;  it  refused  to 
cut  the  corn ;  and  the  trial  was  abandoned." 

The  jury,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  separated  without  making  any  award. 
Another  day  was  fixed,  and  the  machines  tried  on  wheat  and  barley;  when  the  jury  unanimously 
decided  in  favor  of  Hussey's  Machine. 

"By  a  vote  of  eleven  to  one,  Hussey's  Machine  caused  the  least  waste,  did  the  most  work,  leaves 
the  cut  corn  in  the  best  order  for  gathering  and  binding;  and  unanimously,  that  Hussey's  is  best 
adapted  for  ridge  and  furrow,  and  at  first  cost  is  less  price,  and  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order." 


American  Plows  in  England. — A  '  ihe  Storrington  Farmers'  Monthly  Meeting,  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  "Agricultural  Implements,  and  Horses."    AVe  give  a  few  extracts: 

"Mr.  Hardwick  said :  'The  first  and  most  impoi'tant  implement  on  a  farm  is  the  plow.  It  is  made 
on  various  principles  adapted  to  the  different  soils  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  to  point  to  any  one  particular  plow,  and  say,  "This  is  best,'  unless  the  description  of  soil 
and  the  precise  operation  it  is  to  perform  be  at  the  same  time  pointed  out.  ^ 

"  'The  roller  is  also  an  implement  indispensable  to  the  agriculturist.  A  wooden  one — though  in 
my  opinion  not  so  good  as  an  iron  one  of  larger  circumference,  and  in  two. parts — is  most  extensively 
used,  the  first  cost  being  small. 

"  'The  drill  is  an  implement  extensively  used  in  depositing  the  various  seeds.  Many  think  there  is 
great  advantage  in  drilling  over  the  broadcast  system.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  difference  in  tlie 
two  systems,  if  carefully  noticed  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  crop,  would  be  found  to  be  very 
trifling.     I  am,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  the  drill  in  many  cases  is  a  very  useful  implement.' 

"  Mr.  Lear  said :  '  I  will  just  draw  your  attention  to  th.e  American  plows,  which  perliaps  some  of 
you  have  seen  at  the  exhibition.  That  they  have  been  pretty  well  ridiculed  I  know  ;  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  their  value ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  work  they  are 
intended  for.  The  turn-furrow  is  exceedingly  well  shaped,  and  in  fact  is  a  business-looking  thing 
altogether.' 

"Mr.  "W.  Battcock  said  if  any  of  them  had  an  inclination  to  inspect  one  of  these  plows,  it  might  be 
seen  at  Major  Sandhaw's  farm,  and  also  some  work  it  had  performed.  He  [Mr.  B.]  was  ]ierfcc11y 
satisfied  of  its  usefulness  on  light  soils,  for  preparing  the  barley  or  turnep  season.  It  required  but 
one  horse  to  draw  it.  [Hear,"hear.  'That's  the  sort  we  want.']  He  was  aware  this  could  not  be 
done  on  heavy,  stubborn  land;  but  for  the  purposes  he  had  mentioned,  it  appeared  to  him  a  very 
useful  implement." 

From  a  private  correspondent  we  learn  that  farmers  generally  are  putting  forth  all  their  energies 
to  meet  the  low  price  of  their  products  caused  by  the  removal  of  protective  duties.  They  are  grow. 
ing  more  green  crops  and  keeping  a  larger  stock,  and  are  thus  able  to  make  ends  meet  The  contem- 
plated alteration  in  the  franchise  will  strengthen  the  free  trade,  manufacturing,  liberal  party,  and  so 
relatively  weaken  the  landed  interest. 
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Ciiitni-'s  Ciililt. 


Ouu  friends  who  arc  laboring  to  increase  our 
circulation,  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  are  placing 
iH  under  great  obligation,  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  repay  in  part  by  sparing  neither  money  nor 
labor  to  make  our  journal  meet  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Additions  can  be  made  to 
clubs  at  any  time,  at  the  lowest  club  price. 
Those  who  have  forwarded  clubs  of  five  can  in- 
crease to  eight  by  forwai'diug  $1.  The  Post  Office 
law  does  not  allow  us  to  send  receipts ;  and  those 
who  receive  the  paper,  unless  we  write  them  on 
the  subject,  may  consider  it  as  such. 


Answers  to  Ixquieies. — We  endeavor  to  answer 
inquiries  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all.  To  do 
this  we  have  to  occupy  considerable  space.  Those 
who  have  made  inquiries  and  received  no  answers, 
must  exercise  patience,  as  all  shall  receive  atten- 
tion soon.  During  the  winter  season  farmers  have 
leisure  to  write,  and  we  are  pleased  that  they  em- 
brace the  opportunity.  We  often,  at  this  season, 
receive  enough  matter  in  a  day  to  fill  a  number  of 
our  journal.     All  shall  have  a  hearing  in  due  time. 


Ladies'  Department. — Although  we  have  given 
no  pages  under  this  heading,  Mr.  Barry  has  occu- 
pied the  room  with  descriptions  of  flowers,  <5rc., 
that  we  know  will  be  acceptable  to  our  female 
readers.  All  who  have  applied  for  seed  shall  be 
furnished  in  season  for  spring  planting.  We  in- 
tend to  commence  descriptions  of  the  best  annuals, 

in  our  next. 

t 

PouLTET  Profits. — Edw.  Dnnncic,  of  Plea'^ant 
Mount,  Pa.,  gives  liis  poultry  account,  for  the  past 
year,  as  follows: 

Kept  fifteen  hens  and  one  cock,  fi-om  which  we 
received 

IflO  dozen  eggs,  at  13  cents, $13  00 

9T  cliicKen.<  at  IS  cents, 11  70  —  24  TO 

Costoffeed, 10  00 


Profit, $14  TO 


Large  Hog. — ^D.  Edwards,  of  Little  Genesee, 
N.  Y.,  writes,  Nov.  11:  "We  yesterday  killed  a 
hog  twenty-seven  months  old,  connected  with  the 
Leicester  family,  that  weighed  800  lbs.  He  has 
had  none  but  common  keeping  until  this  summer. 
We  have  given  him  his  feed  in  a  sour  state,  and 
fed  but  three  times  a  day." 

We  suppose  our  western  friends  can  beat  this, 
-but  as  we  don't  pretend  to  compete  with  them  in 
the  pork  line,  they  must  let  ua   boast  a  little 
*i  V    among  ourselves. 


Planting  Potatoes  in  the  Fall. — C.  D.  Hart, 
of  McLean,  N.  Y.,  suggests  the  idea  of  planting 
potatoes  in  the  fall.  He  states  that  0.  Wing,  of 
Cortland  county,  has  pursued  this  course,  and  the 
yield  is  much  better  than  with  those  planted  in 
the  spring. 

Trying  Lard.  —  "A  Farmer's  Wife,"  of  Mount 
Morris,  K  Y.,  wishes  us  to  state,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  farmers'  wives,  that  a  table-spoonful  of 
salaii-atus  to  a  pailful  of  lard,  put  in  soon  after 
it  begins  to  heat,  much  improves  the  quality, 
rendering  it  a  pure  white.  A  little  more  atten- 
tion than  usual  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  burning. 


Inquiries  a\\if  'jinswtrs. 

Coal  Ashes  and  Saw-dust  as  Manure. — A  gen- 
tleman of  Henry  county,  Ky.,  wishes  to  know  the 
value  of  saw-dust  as  manure,  and  the  best  means 
of  hastening  its  decomposition ;  and  E.  Appleton, 
of  Pittiburgh,  and  others,  inquire  ao  to  the  value 
of  coal  ashes. 

Saw-dust  contains  from  four  to  ten  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  ton.  Tliis  would  indicate  that  its 
manuring  value  was  a  little  higher  than  wheat 
straw,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  decompose 
and  render  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  plant.  If 
plowed  in  in  its  natural  state,  it  would  do  good, 
but  not  to  that  extent  the  above  account  of  its 
composition  would  lead  us  to  think,  owing  to  its 
insolubility  and  difficulty  of  decomposition.  A 
pound  of  nitrogen  can  not  be  bought  in  guano  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  for  less  than  twelve  cents  per 
pound;  so  that  saw-dust,  compared  with  these 
manures,  would  be  worth  on  an  average  eighty- 
four  cents  per  ton.  We  think  it  could  be  profit- 
ably used  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manure,  by 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  barn-yard,  or  in 
some  place  where  this  liquid  runs;  it  would  thus 
imbibe  the  water,  and  a  decomposition  would  take 
place,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  you  would 
have  a  most  valuable  manure,  inasmuch  as  this 
liquid  which  in  so  many  instances  is  allowed  to 
run  away  and  be  lost,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  manure,  containing  all  of  the  alka- 
line phosphates  and  a  greater  part  of  the  ammonia; 
these  would  unite  with  the  saw-dust  and  not  only 
be  exceedingly  valuable  themselves,  but  convert 
the  saw-dust  itself  into  a  good  manure.  We  hope 
our  friend  will  try  one  or  both  of  these  plans,  and 
give  us  the  results.     Chemistry,  to  be  of  much 
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value  to  agriculture,  must  have  the  aid  of  the 
practical  farmer,  who  c^in  carry  out  the  indica- 
tious  of  science  aud  disprove  or  establish  them  by- 
practice. 

Coal  ashes  in  England  are  quite  plentiful,  coal 
constituting  the  whole  of  their  fuel.  They  are 
mostly  preserved  with  care  and  used  with  guano 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  serving  to  increase  the  bulk 
and  enabling  the  drill  to  distribute  these  concen- 
trated manures  evenly  over  the  soil.  They  are 
also  used  as  a  maniire  for  meadow  grass  and  clover 
with  beneficial  effect.  Tliey  are  also  very  useful 
to  mix  with  nightsoil,  absorbing  the  fluids  and 
rendering  its  removal  and  application  to  the  soil 
less  difficult  and  disagreeable.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  tliink  their  value  is  to  bo  attribu- 
ted to  their  mechanical  effects  on  the  soil,  render- 
ing it  more  porous  and  absorbent,  rather  than  to 
any  chemical  ingredients  tliey  may  contain.  It  is 
often  used  by  market-gardeners  in  forming  beds 
for  early  seeds,  and  is  particularly  commended  as 

a  manure  for  radishes. 

♦ 

Method  of  Curing  Hams. — In  answer  to  inqui- 
ries on  this  subject,  we  give  the  awards  of  the 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  last 
exhibition.  The  method  of  curing  is  wisely  given 
in  each  case.  The  hams  of  Virginia  aud  Maryland 
have  long  been  celebrated. 

T.  E.  Hamilton's  Recite. — First  Premium. — ^To 
every  100  lb",  pork  take  8  lbs.  of  G.  A.  salt,  2  oz. 
saltpetre,  2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  1^  oz.  of  potash,  and 
four  gallons  of  water.  Mix  the  above,  aud  pour 
tlie  brine  over  the  meat,  after  it  has  lain  in  the 
tub  for  some  two  days.  Let  the  hams  remain  six 
weeks  in  brine,  and  tlien  dried  several  days  before 
Bmokiug.  I  have  generally  had  the  meat  rubbed 
with  fine  salt  when  it  is  packed  down.  Tlie  meat 
should  be  perfectly  cool  before  packing. 

J.  Green's  Recipe. — Second  Premium. — ^To  1,000 
lbs.  of  pork,  take  half  a  bushel  and  half  a  peck  of 
salt,  3  lbs.  saltpetre,  3  lbs.  sugar,  and  two  quarts 
of  molasses.  Mix — rub  the  bacon  with  it  well; 
keep  on  for  three  weeks  in  all ;  at  the  end  of  nine 
days  take  out  the  hams,  and  put  those  wliich  are 
at  the  top  at  the  bottom. 

R.  Brooks,  Jr's  Recipe. — Third  Premium. — One 
busliel  of  fine  salt,  half  bushel  ground  alum  salt, 
one  and  a  half  pound  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
pork,  left  to  lie  in  pickle  four  weeks,  hung  up  and 
smoked  with  hickory  wood  until  the  rind  becomes 
a  dark  brown. 

C.  D.  Slingluff's  Recite. — Fourth  Premium. — 
To  100  lbs.  green  hams,  take  8  lbs.  G.  A.  salt,  2 
lbs.  brown  sugar  or  molasses  equivalent,  2  oz. 
pearl  ashes,  4  gallons  water;  dissolve  well,  skim- 
ming off  the  scum  arising  on  the  surface.  Pack 
tlie  liams  compactly  in  a  tiglit  vessel  or  cask,  rub- 
bing the  fleshy  part  with  fine  salt.  In  a  day  or 
two  pour  the  above  pickle  over  the  meat,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  covered  with  pickle.  In  four  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
hams,  (that  is  to  say  the  longer  period  for  heavy 


hams)  hang  up  to  smoke,  hock  up,  smoking  with 
green  hickory  wood.  I  have  put  up  hams  for  the 
last  12  or  15  years  by  the  above  recipe  with  uni- 
form success,  equal  at  all  times  to  the  sample  now 
presented. 

Rat-Proof  Granary. — Yellow  Bug. — ^Tlie  best 
rat-proof  granary  Avithin  my  observation  is  set  on 
posts  smoothly  turned,  and  sheathed  with  tin 
about  a  foot  in  width  from  the  upper  end.  The 
posts  stand  three  feet  out  of  tlie  ground,  and  the 
steps  are  liung  on  hinges  or  pivots,  to  be  raised 
and  turned  in  wlien  the  granary  is  closed.  Ko 
rat  ever  dined  in  that  crib. 
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kat-puoof  granary. 


Tlie  lower  floor  is  used  for  corn,  (both  sides 
being  neatly  slatted,)  aud  the  second  (reached 
from  the  first  by  stairs  swung  on  pivots  as  before) 
for  the  smaller  grains. 

Altliough  out  of  season,  it  may  prove  of  advan- 
tage to  some  of  your  subscribers  another  year  to 
know  how  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  "yellow 
or  striped  bug."  Tansy  failed  entirely,  so  far  as 
my  experience  was  concerned.  Hen  manure  dis- 
solved in  water  and  sprinkled  on  the  vines, 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  but  required  constant 
watching  and  repetition.  But  the  best  method 
for  a  limited  number  of  plants,  as  I  think,  is  to 
set  over  the  hill  as  soon  as  they  appear,  open 
boxes  eighteen  inches  square  and  six  to  eight 
inches  deep,  gathering  the  earth  about  the  bottom 
to  prevent  their  crawling  under.  In  the  same 
garden,  during  the  last  summer,  those  vines  which 
were  protected  by  tansy  were  covered  with  bugs, 
while  those  inclosed  in  boxes,  only  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant, escaped  unharmed.  A  dozen  or  two  of  such 
boxes  can  be  made  in  a  few  hours  on  some  win- 
ter's day,  out  of  old  fence  boards,  if  need  be,  and 
had  in  readiness  for  the  summer's  use. 


Rat-Proof  Granary. — I  noticed  In  one  of  your 
numbers  an  inqxiiry  for  a  rat-proof  granary.  In 
answer  to  that,  I  will  only  give  the  form  of  mine, 
which  so  far  has  had  the  desired  effect.  I  make 
it  as  tight  all  round  as  convenient  with  common 
lumber,  except  a  place  in  the  center,  overhead, 
for  the  rats  to  go  in  if  they  would ;  but  seeing  no 
way  to  get  back,  they  do  not  like  to  jump  tlirough 
the  hole.  This  I  think  prevents  them  from  gnaw- 
ing at  any  other  place.  The  hole  must  be  in  (he 
ceiling,  imder  the  joist,  and  a  floor  over  it,  so  the 
rats  can  have  free  access  to  the  hole.  P.  S. — Hol-^ 
lin,  Mich. 
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Ga9  Lime.  —  In  your  January  number  is  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  value  of  gas  lune  in  the  destruction 
of  the  larv:c  of  the  May  bug,  <fec. ;  and  having 
used  a  little,  as  also  the  tar,  some  eight  years  since, 
I  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience.  My  gar- 
den, which  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  was  much  in- 
fested with  the  centipede  and  the  larvfc  of  what  is 
called  in  some  parts  of  England  the  Fern  Shaw,  a 
small  brown  beetle  rather  less  than  the  Rose  bug, 
and  which  in  its  perfect  state  is  exceedingly  de- 
structive to  apples,  pears,  peas,  <fec.,  <fec.  In  Octo- 
ber I  spread  a  load  of  lime  fresh  from  tlie  gas 
works  on  about  three  rods,  and  dug  it  in  immedi- 
ately, thus  absorbing  the  ammonia  which  was  pass- 
ing off  freely.  In  the  spring  following  I  planted 
with  early  potatoes,  manuring  as  usual  with  stable 
manure ;  and  the  crop  was  certainly  more  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  centipede  than  any  I  had 
before  raised,  and  but  few  of  the  insects  were 
found ;  but  as  to  the  larva'  of  the  beetle,  I  did  not 
perceive  auy  diminution  in  their  numbers,  nor 
was  there  any  marked  increase  in  the  crop. 

To  one  gallon  of  the  tar  I  added  one  pound  of 
sal  soda'and  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water.  This 
mixture  I  aj^plied  to  a  part  of  a  row  of  peas,  and 
to  the  remainder  pure  water.  The  part  to  wliieh 
the  mixture  was  applied  made  a  much  larger 
growth  of  haulm  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  pods.  This  increase,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  due 
more  to  tlie  eoda  than  the  tar.  I  also  applied 
the  tar  undiluted  to  the  stems  of  some  old  goose- 
berry trees  that  had  been  infested  very  much 
with  the  caterpillar  the  previous  summer,  and  the 
application  proved  fatal  to  the  trees.  L. — Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

« 

ArrLTCATiox  OP  Manitre.— I  wish  to  learn  through  yonr 
paper,  as  I  have  had  access  to  it  but  a  few  months,  sotue- 
tljing  of  llio  use  of  manure — the  most  economical  way  of 
applying  it.  I  mean  manure  that  is  made  through  the  sum- 
mer season,  from  the  droppings  of  cows,  &c.  I  gather  up  the 
droppings  and  mix  well  with  dirt  through  the  summer ;  usu- 
ally in  the  fall  I  have  carted  it  out,  and  sometimes  spread 
it  on  green  sward  and  plowed  it  in,  when  I  intended  to 
plant  even  the  coming  season  ;  and  sometimes  I  have,  after 
digging  my  potatoes,  spread  it  on  and  plowed  it  in,  where 
I  iutended  to  seed  down  to  grass  the  coming  season ;  and 
my  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized.  I  wish  to 
know  your  opinion  in  spreading  it  on  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass,  and  at  what  time  it  should  be  used  as  a  top-dressing. 
1  used  it  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  out  of 
the  way,  and  so  that  it  might  not  dry  up  and  thereby  loose 
its  strength.  I  also  wish  to  know  the  best  way  of  using  soap 
boilers'  ashes,  whether  to  sow  on  grass  ground,  and  at  what 
season,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  or  to  put  them  on  the  land 
where  we  sow  down  to  grass. 

A  Feiend  to  AoKictiLTtrRAL  Knowledge. 

1st.  Be  sure  to  save  all  the  liquid  as  well  as 
solid  part  of  the  manure  voided  during  both  sum- 
mer and  winter.  This  can  be  done  by  bedding 
cows,  and  other  domestic  animals,  on  any  absorb- 
ent substance,  like  dry  swamp  muck,  loam,  straw, 
forest -leaves,  and  the  like. 

2d.  On  open,  porous  soils,  and  such  as  are 
inclined  to  surface  wash,  (hill  sides,)  it  is  best  to 
apply  manure  in  the  spring  before  grass  starts,  or 
at  that  time ;  but  on  retentive  soils,  to  apply  ma- 
nure in  the  fall  and  turn  it  under  for  a  spring 
crop,  is  sound  policy.     If  applied  to  a  meadow,  or 


pasture,  we  should  harrow  the  surface,  partly  to 
incorporate  the  manure  or  ashes  with  the  soil,  and 
partly  to  give  the  grass  plants  a  new  start  by  a 
kind  of  root  pruning  Thus  treated,  land  will 
retain  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  fertilizing  elements 
applied  to  it. 

3d.  Soap-boilers'  ashes  are  greatly  improved  by 
mixing  lime  with  them,  say  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  recently  slaked  lime  to  three  or  four  of 
ashes.  On  soils  that  lack  lime,  equal  parts  of  the 
two  would  be  better.  If  we  had  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  we  should  apply  the  food  of  all  plants  to 
the  earth  where  they  are  to  grow  only  a  few  days 
before  said  plants  were  expected  to  begin  to  con- 
sume it.  But  circumstances  vary  all  genei'al  rules 
indefinitely. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Two  apples  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Jos. 
Patterson,  which  Mr.  P.  states  in  a  note  origina- 
ted in  the  orchard  of  his  father.  Alios  Pattersox, 
in  the  town  of  Union,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
called  in  the  neighborhood  Patterson  Sweet — sup- 
posed by  Mr.  B.  to  be  the  Bailey  Sweet.  This 
apple  looks  and  tastes  so  much  like  the  Bailey 
Sweet,  that  we  dare  not  say  it  is  not  it.  The 
specimens  were  too  ripe  to  determine  correctly. 

(C.  D.  H.,  McLean,  N.  Y.)  A  correspondent 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  Grape  Vine,  and 
will  probably  give  you  the  desired  information. 
Tlie  Fruit  Garden  is  $1.25 — postage  20  cts.,  pre- 
paid. 

(B.  J.,  "Wilkins,  Allegany  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia.) The  tree  of  which  you  enclose  a  piece,  is 
the  Taxus  cayiadcnsis,  (American  Yew.)  It  does 
not  flourish  in  the  sun.  The  Cupressus  thuyoides, 
or  white  cedar,  is  difierent  from  the  American 
arbor  vitje,  although  the  latter  is  generally  called 
white  cedar  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
lofty  tree,  with  somewhat  drooping  branches,  and 
foliage,  in  appearance,  between  the  ai'bor  vitje 
and  red  cedar.  It  abounds  in  swampy  grounds  in 
New  Jersey,  and  southward.  We  are  much 
obliged  for  your  drawings. 

Apples.— (P.  J.  W.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.)  No.  1 
is  Rhode  Island  Greening.  No.  2,  Westjield  Seek- 
no-further.  No.  8,  don't  know.  The  seeds  will 
be  sent  out  in  time. 

Buckthorn  Hedge. — (E.  C.  S.,  "Wauwatosa,  Wis.) 
Prepare  the  ground  as  you  would  for  wheat  or 
corn,  and  get  two  year  old  plants  at  about  $10 
per  1000.  Plant  in  a  single  row  at  six  inches,  or 
in  a  double  row  at  twelve  inches  apart;  about 
1800  for  100  rods. 
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(J.  G.  C.  L.)  Leap  year,  as  such,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  success  of  grafts.  A  silly  old  whim, 
sure  enough ! 

(J.  G.,  ilohawk,  C.  W.)  We  do  not  know 
where  seeds  of  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  can  be 
found  now.  You  might  secure  them  by  applying 
to  the  nurserymen  or  seedsmen  in  the  summer. 

(J.  G,  Creages,  Md.)  Get  your  trees  early  in 
the  spring.  Send  your  order  to  the  nurserymen 
early. 

(P.  M.,  Sylvania,  Pa.)  We  do  not  know  where 
cheriy  and  quince  seeds  can  be  obtained  now. 
Such  things  should  be  ordered  in  season — cherry 
in  June  and  quince  in  October.  Seeds  are  gener- 
ally saved  but  to  order. 

(J.  P.  H.,  Charlotte,  Mich.)  The  insect  you  de- 
scribe was  the  rose  bug  itself,  and  your  mode  of 
destruction  was  as  good  as  any  we  know.  They 
are  destructive,  voracious,  and  almost  unconquer- 
able. 

IIot-Beds. — (J.  P.,  Porafret.)  A  hot-bed  frame 
is  simply  four  boards,  or  four  pieces  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  inch  plank,  made  into  two  sides  and 
two  ends,  one  side  being  twice  as  deep  as  the 
other,  the  ends  sloping  from  back  to  front  at  such 
an  angle  as  will  throw  off  the  rain  and  admit  suf- 
tieient  light.  The  ends  and  sides  may  be  nailed 
together,  or  attached  by  hooks  and  staples ;  the 
latter  is  more  convenient  for  taking  them  apart  to 
lay  away.  Small  rafters  of  two  inch  stuff,  four 
inches  wide,  are  placed  across  and  let  into  the 
sides  to  support  the  sashes.  Tlie  sashes  are  made 
of  any  desired  width — three  to  four  feet — and  as 
long  as  the  hot-bed  is  wide.  It  is  made  as  a  win- 
dow sash,  but  without  cross  bars,  except  one  in 
the  middle  to  keep  it  firm.  Tlie  lights  are  over- 
lapped an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Use 
good,  strong,  clear  glass,  free  from  specks.  The 
number  of  frames  you  want  will  depend  i;pon  the 
extent  of  your  proposed  operations.  This  you 
must  determine.  In  forcing  largely,  it  is  well  to 
have  some  pretty  large  frames.  These  you  must 
get  ready  in  season,  and  also  plenty  of  stable  ma- 
nure. You  can  begin  to  force  about  the  first  to 
middle  of  March.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  you 
some  further  information,  but  would  advise  you 
to  gtt  Bridgeman's  or  Buist's  treatise  on  Kitchen 
Gardening,  as  we  can  not  go  into  all  necessary  de- 
tail short  of  writing  a  book.  Get  our  volume  for 
1849. 

(R.  P.  R.,  Chittenango.)  We  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  some  facts  respecting  circulation  of  sap 
in  ])lants.  The  egg  plant  is  grown  like  a  tomato. 
The  plants  should  be  started  in  a  hot -bed  before 
putting  out  in  the  garden.     The  fruit  is  cut  in 
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thin  slices  and  fried  in  batter  usually.  There  is 
no  possible  way  of  producing  several  sorts  in  one, 
but  a  number  of  varieties  may  be  obtained  on  one 
tree  by  grafting  or  budding. 

(J.  D.,  Corydon,  Ind.)  Seeds  of  the  arbor  vltie 
can  not  be  obtained  here  now;  the  other  seeds 
will  be  sent  in  season. 

"Twenty  best  Peaf^s  for  General  Cultivation." 
—  (D.  E.  G.,  Haviland  IIollow.)  We  can  heartily 
recommend  you  the  fallowing :  Sitmmer — !Made- 
laine,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bartlett, 
Osband's  Summer.  Tyson.  A  utumn — Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Belle  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Duchesse  d'  Angoulerae,  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock.  White  Doyenne,  Swan's  Orange,  Seckel. 
Winter — Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis,  Law- 
rence, Princess  St.  Germain,  Pound.  If  six  varie- 
ties of  summer  pears  are  too  many,  strike  out 
some  and  add  Flemish  Beauty  and  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc.  • 

(J.  C,  Indian  Spring,  Pa.)  We  can  not,  with 
out  more  information,  venture  a  decided  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  disease  that  affects  your  apples. 
It  may  be  the  soil  is  too  cold,  wet,  or  sour  —  may 
need  draining,  deep  plowing,  and  manuring.  It 
must  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  necessary  ingre- 
dients of  food  in  the  soil,  or  the  presence  of  some 
injurious  one.  Lime  can  not  cause  it,  for  the 
apple  is  always  finest  on  limed  and  limestone  soils. 

Osage  Orange.  —(J.  D.  A.,  The  Square,  N.  Y.) 
You  can  get  the  seed  through  any  of  our  seed 
stores,  at  about  one  dollar  per  quart.  Soak  it  24 
horn's  in  warm  water  before  sowing.  Sow  in 
drills  in  light  soil,  and  cover  an  inch  deep.  The 
plants  are  fit  for  a  hedge  row  at  one  year  old ; 
and  if  well  planted  and  taken  care  of,  will  make 
a  good  hedge  in  four  years.  It  is  a  little  tender. 
The  Buckthorn  is  a  hardy,  rapid  growing,  fine 
hedge  plant ;  but  neither  so  thorny  nor  so  elegant 
in  foliage  as  the  Osage  Orange. 

The  Pawlonia. — (J.  C,  Mechanicsville,  K  Y.) 
It  is  true  that  this  tree  can  be  prop.agated  from 
pieces  of  the  roots ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  it  will  throw  up  suckers,  unless  special 
means  be  taken  to  produce  them.  We  have  never 
seen  the  appearance  of  a  sucker,  nor  heard  of  any, 
and  therefore  we  think  apprehension  on  this  point 
needless.  The  roots  of  almost  any  tree  can  be 
forced  to  emit  suckers. 

Onions. — Will  some  of  our  good  kitchen  gar- 
deners answer  the  following: 

If  it  would  not  be  out  of  place,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  onions.  We 
have  anxiously  looked  over  the  Farmer  for  information  on 
this  subject,  but  could  find  none.  We  wish  to  know  when 
to  plant  to  ensure  a  good  size;  what  time  to  Rather  seed- 
lings, as  we  use  top  onions,  or  sets ;  whether  it  is  of  use  to 
break  the  tops  to  incro.TSC  the  bottoms.  We  have  experi- 
mented three  years,  and  have  had  no  success  in  preserving 
seedlings  through  the  winter.  Please  inform  on  this  sub- 
ject.   S.  A.  D.  F.  K. — Colimibus. 
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NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    INSURANCE. 

Nortlicrii  View  YorU  IAvk  Stock  Insurance  Co. 
l-laUsl)uisU,  N.  Y. 

IWOOEPORATED  by  the  l.rcisl.atureof  theStateof  New 
York,  July,  ISol.  llorsos,  Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  Live 
Stock  insured  against  death,  by  the  combined  risks  of  Fire, 
"Water,  Accidonis,  Diseases,  &c.    Capital,  50,00t). 


DIUECTOKS. 


Amasa  C.  Moore,  Clinton  co. 
John  Bovntnn,  do. 

Zeplianiah  C.  Platf,  do. 
Cornelius  Halsey,     do. 
James  Averill, 
Jacob  H.  Holt, 
Peter  S.  Palmer, 
George  Moore, 
Henry  G.  Hewitt, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


James  Farr,  Washington  co. 
Josopli  Potter,        do. 
OlifAbell,  do. 

Pelatiah  Richards,  AVar'n  co. 
Walter  Gcer,  do. 

Wm.  E.  Calkins,  Essex  co. 
Albert  Atidrus,  Franklin  eo. 
John  lliirtcm,  St.  Law.  co. 
Thonm;  Cnnkev,     do. 

JA\Ii:s  V'xmi,  President. 

A.  C.  MOOKE,  Vice  President 

G.  MOl>KE,  Plattsburgli,  Secretary. 
Z.  C.  PLATT,        do.        Treasurer. 
I.  C.  MIX,  Fort  Ann,  General  Agent. 

October  13,  1851. 
This  company  is  now  organized  and  rea<ly  to  receive  ap- 
plications for  insurance.     It  is  confidently  believed   that 
the  owners  of  valuable  animals  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  this  mode  of  protection. 

The  company  have  adopted  such  rates  as,  they  believe, 
will  famish  the  means  of  paying  ordinary  losses,  without 
resort  to  an  a.ssessment.  But  to  guard  against  extraordi- 
nary losses,  which  may  arise  from  contagious  diseases  or 
epidemics,  it  becomes  necessary  to  require  premium  notes. 

TO  THE  OWNERS  OF  HORSES  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 
Office  of  the  Northern  K.  Y.  Live  Stock  Ins.  Co.,  \ 
Plattsbukgii,  August  16,  1851.  j 

The  Directors  of  the  above  Company,  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the,State  of  New  York,  at  its  extra  session  in 
July,  1801,  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts  bearing  on  this  subject. 

l.st.  Value  of  this  class  of  property.  By  the  census  of 
1845,  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
follows : 

Horses. 

Onc-hilf  a  million, 505,155 

mat  Cattl-e. 

Over  two  miUions, 2,072,320 

Cows  Milked. 

Nearly  a  million, 999,490 

Sh^ep. 

Over  six  millions, 6,413,855 

Hogs. 

Over  one  million  and  a  half, 1,584,344 

Without  making  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  prop- 
ty,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  immen.se ;  extending  to  every  in- 
habited spot,  and  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort,  almost 
to  the  existence  of  the  inhabitants. 

2d.  These  animals  are  subject  to  disease  and  accident. 
It  has  been  asserted  as  a  fact  which  can  not  be  disputed, 
that  the  aggregate  loss  upon  this  species  of  property  is 
greater  than  the  losses  by  fire;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  fact 
undoubted  that  the  animal  loss  is  very  great,  and  the  owner 
is  left  u.njirovided  with  any  means  of  security  against  the 
hazard  incident  to  this  description  of  property. 

3d.  The  knowledge  of  this  risk  is  one  of  the  leading  hin- 
dr-ances  to  imjjrovenient  in  the  breed  of  that  useful  and 
noble  animal,  the  horse. 

Men  of  capital  are  slow  to  invest  large  sums  in  a  valuable 
animal,  whose  loss  they  must  every  day  risk,  to  the  amount 
often  from  five  humlred  to  a  thousand  "dollars,  iu  every  val- 
luible  breeding  horse. 

With  the  ample  security  to  be  afTorded  by  sound  Insu- 
rance Companies,  the  investment  of  capital  m  horses  and 
live  stock  may  be  made  as  safe  and  safer  than  the  carrying 
of  freight  on  the  seas  and  inland  waters.  Marine  Insun'ince 
has  rendered  this  last  business  steady  and  profitable;  while 
•without  it,  it  would  Avant  the  confidence  which  that  branch 
of  business  now  commands.  The  absence  of  this  Insurance 
in  the  case  of  live  stock  is  universally  felL 

While  the  owner  of  real  estate  can  command  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  its  value,, when  needed  for  an  emergency;  while 
the  owner  of  the  ship,  "the  plaything  of  the  wind  and 
waves,"  may  obtain  any  reasonable  advance:  the  owner  of 
equally  valuable  properly,  invested  in  horses  and  cattle, 
can  not  obtain  a  doll.ar.  The  only  exception  being  fat  cat- 
tle destined  for  market.  In  vain  does  the  owner  of  the 
V     horse  appeal  to  his  industry  or  usefulness.    The  answer  is. 
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that  his  property  is  liable  to  disease  and  accident,  and  that 

as  security  it  is  utterly  worthless. 

4th.  The  Insurance  principle  comes  in,  and  does  for  him 
whutlife  In.sunince  has  done  for  the  young  begintier  in  trade, 
taking  away  llie  ri^k  arising  from  the  uncertainly  of  life. 

It  will  do  for  him  what  Fire  Insurance  has  done  for  the 
owner  of  perMinal  jiroiiiTty :  placing  him  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  owiK-r  of  real  e.st;;te. 

It  will  do  for  him  what  Marine  Insurance  has  done  for 
properly  "  afloat,"  taking  away  or  equalizing  the  risk  of  the 
elements. 

5th.  In  short,  >f  Life,  Fire,  and  Marine  In.surance,  are 
proper  and  expedient;  so  is  Live  Stock  Insurance :  as  they 
all  rest  on  the  same  foundation  —  that  of  mutual  help  and 
assistance. 

Your  aid  is  respectfully  solicited  in  behalf  of  the  Com])a- 
ny,  the  first  chartered  in  this  State  for  this  object.  The  Di- 
rectors intend  it  shall  be  prudently  conducted,  and  one 
which  shall  deserve  the  contiiienee  of  the  public. 

Our  Capital  is  fify  thousand  dollars;  and  when  estimated 
in  view  of  the  liabilities  we  seek  to  assume,  will  be  found  as 
large  or  larger,  in  proportion,  than  the  usual  capital  of  Fire, 
Life,  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies;  those  Companies 
often  taking  single  risks  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, while  m  our  case  no  single  risk  will  exceed  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Terms  of  Insurance  will  be  furnished  by  Agents  of  the 
Company. 

Ne^v  Yorlt  Agricultural  AVaieliouse. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
189  &  191  Water  Street,  New  York. 
PLOWS  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  different  sizes' 
calculated  for  sward  and  stubble  land,  wet  meadows  and 
recently  drained  swamps,  where  roots  abound.  Among 
these  ))lows,  also,  are  the  deep-brcal<ing-up,  flat-furrow, 
lap-furrow,  self-sharpening,  side-hill,  double  mould-board, 
corn,  cotton,  cane,  rice,  and  subsoil,  with  single  or  double 
wings. 

Harrows — Triangular,  Square,  Geddes,  and  Scotch. 

Rollers  with  irori  sections  one  foot  long,  and  of  different 
diameters.  These  can  be  arranged  on  an"  iron  shaft  of  any 
width. 

Cultivators  of  upwards  of  tvrenty  different  kinds,  steel 
tooth  and  cast  iron. 

Seed  Sowers  of  six  difFcrent  kinds  and  prices. 

Horse  Powers — Endless  chain  and  circular,  of  wood  or 
cast  iron. 

Thresiters,  with  or  without  Separators. 

Grain  Mills  of  cast  iron,  and  burr  stone,  to  work  eiiher 
by  hand,  horse,  or  water  power. 

Corn  Siiellers,  single  and  double,  large  and  small,  cyl- 
indrical to  work  by  hand,  or  otherwise. 

Straw  Cutters  with  spiral,  straight,  or  circular  knives. 

Vegetahle  Cutters,  for  turnips  and  other  coots,  togptlier 
with  a  great  variety  of  all  other  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implements  kept  in  the  United  States,  such  as  hoes, 
shovels,  .spades,  rakes,  manure  and  hay  forks,  grain  cradles, 
scythes,  snaths,  &c.,  &c. 

Castings  of  all  kinds,  for  plows,  cotton  gins,  and  rollers. 

Wagons  and  Carts,  for  horse,  ox,  or  hand. 

Steam  Engines,  for  farm  and  other  purposes. 

Our  Implements  occujjy  three  large  stores,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  make  up  the  largest  and  most  complete  assort- 
ment in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  machine  shop 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  arti- 
cles in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.. 

Feb.,  1851.  189  and  191  Water  St>,  New  York. 

Yoric  County  Farm  for  Sale. 

AWY  gentleman  wishing  to  remove  South,  can  bo  accom- 
modated with  a  good  Farm  of  250  acres,  about  70  acres 
open,  level,  abundance  of  marl,  orchard  and  small  dwel- 
ling, very  healthy,  and  good  water.  The  residue  is  well 
set  in  Pine,  Oak,  and  Chestnut,  and  one  mile  from  a  bold 
creek.  Any  gentleman  wishing  to  p;\rchase,  will  commu- 
nicate with  the  subscriber.  EDWARD  R.  COKE, 
Feb.  1S52.— 2-2t*      Burnt  Ordinary,  James  City  Co.,  Va. 

AVanta  a  Situation, 

A  GERMAN  GARDENER,  who  has  been  several  years 
in  this  country,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  difflrent 
branches  of  his  profession.  Would  prefer  a  place  where 
there  is  some  glass.  He  is  a  young  married  man  with  a 
small  family,  and  can  be  well  recommended. 

Address,  post-paid.  Ciiaeles  Meesio,  care  of  Dr.  Spence, 
SUirkey,  Yates  co..  N.  Y. 

Feb.,  1852.— 2-lt* 


Prices  of  Agj-lcultural  Products  at  tUe  Principal  Marlscts  In  tlie  United  States. — Jan'y  15, 1833. 


Bcof,  per  100  lbs 

do    mess,  per  bbl . . 
Pork,  per  lUO  lbs 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

Butter,     do   

Cheese,  do   

yioiir,  per  bbl 

Wheat,  per  bush 

Corn,  shelled,  per  bu. 
Kve,  do 

Oats,  do 

Barley,  do 

Clover  seed,  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed,  do 

Hay,  per  ton 

"Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  hard,  per  eord 


New  York. 
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6.25        11.00 
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14 
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Boston. 
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63  68 
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7.00 
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5.00 
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69 
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1.50 
1.25 
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80 
4.00 


a  4.25 

11.50 

5.50 

15.50 

9 

16 

6 

4.50 

90 

53 

70 

31 

70 

5.00 

2.50 

1.50 

11.00 

40 

4.50 


Chicago. 


i4.00    a  4.50 

8.00 

3.75  4.00 

10.00        10.50 


5 

3.00 
50 
28 

17 


10 

7 

4.00 

05 

30 

19 


12;^  per  lb. 

2.25 
75 


SO 
3.00 


40 
5.00 


Cincinnati. 


$12.50 

8 

G)4 
3.05 
57 
25 
50 


4.50 
1.50 
1.00 
11.00 
26 


11 

7 

S.3o 

60 

30 

55 

23 

60 

4.75 

2.50 

13.50 
35 


rittsburgh. 


$0.1.5    a 


3.00 
GO 


16 

GM 
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40 

81 

46 
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Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  ofTers  for  sale  her  farm,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Onondaga,  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Jordan, 
on  the  Erie  canal,  and  adjoining  the  Syracuse  and  Poches- 
ter  Railroad.  Said  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  acres,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  grazing.  There  is  about  ten  acres  of 
muck,  on  which  carrots,  beets.  &c.,  grow  to  an  enormous 
size.  Also,  on  the  farm,  and  in  immediate  vicinity,  are 
large  deposits  of  marl.  Eight  acres  wood  land.  Good 
dwelling  hou.se,  barn,  and  fruit 

For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  Z.  P.  Mason,  Jordan, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  TKIPHENA  AUSTIN. 

Feb.,  1852.-2-11* 


Wanted, 

A  FARM  containing  about  50  acres  clear  new  land— some 
limestone  bottom  preferred — with  about  40  acres  maple  or 
oak.  Also  a  good  house  and  out-buildings.  Must  be  in  a 
good  farming  district  and  convenient  to  churclies  and 
schools.  Would  be  preferred  on  the  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  shores,  with  good  facilities  for  carriage  to  market  by 
railroad  or  steamboat 

Address  letters,  post-paid,  to  Rice  Lawlo?j,  care  of  Joim 
Spring,  16  East  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  which  immediate 
attention  will  be  paid  ;  also  stating  description  of  place  and 
price. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  stibscriber  will  sell  his  farm,  containing  234  acres, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  main  ro■^d,  2)4  miles  west  from 
the  village  of  Attica,  through  which  place  the  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  and  Buffalo  and'Nev/  York  City  Railroads  pa.ss. 
Said  farm  is  well  adapted  to  a  dairy  or  stock.  House  ii6  by 
46,  well  finished  and  nearly  new!  Good  barns  .ind  out- 
houses. Two  large  orchards  with  plenty  of  grafted  fruit 
I  will  sell  for  $25  per  acre ;  payments  made  easy.  Ill  health 
induces  me  to  sell.  L.  PECK. 

Attica,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1852.-2-11* 

Prouty  &,  Mcars'  Center  Drauglit  Ploivs. 

A  LARGE  assortment  can  be  found  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street,  Nev.'  York. 
Feb.,  1S52.— 2-lt  A.  LONGETT. 
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NUMBER     III. 


Specific  Gravity  of  Soils.  —  Cohesion.  —  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  soils  is  ascertained 
by  finding  how  much  water  a  given  weight  of  dry  soil  displaces.  To  dry  a  soil  where 
one  has  no  apparatus  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  spread  to  the  amount 
of  four  hundred  grains  on  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  white  foolscap  writing  paper,  which 
may  be  placed  on  another  piece  of  white  paper  laid  on  a  heated  stove.  This  should  bo 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  and  not  char  or  burn  the  paper.  The  soil  should  be  stirred  with  a 
glass  or  steel  rod,  or  with  the  blade  of  a  clean  knife,  to  hasten  the  drying.  A  paper 
with  soil  upon  it  may  be  put  upon  an  earthen  plate  and  set  in  a  common  cooking  stove 
hot  enough  nearly  to  bake  bread,  where  it  will,  if  properly  spread  out  on  the  paper,  dry 
in  thirty  minutes.  Any  heat  that  does  not  burn  the  paper  will  not  consume  nor  char 
the  mold,  or  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Of  this  dried  soil,  weigh  out  say  357  grains, 
Avhich  may  be  put  into  a  specific  gravity  bottle  which  will  hold  1000  grains.  (One  of 
a  difterent  weight  will  answer,  if  the  weight  be  known.)  A  bottle  holding  1000  grains 
of  water  ought,  when  35*7  grains  of  dry  soil  are  added,  to  weigh  135  V  grains,  provided 
none  of  the  water  was  displaced  by  the  earth.  But  it  is  obvious  that  so  much  space  in 
the  bottle  as  the  solid  matter  introduced  really  filled,  the  water  must  leave  as  the  soil 
was  added. 

Again  ;  if  the  soil  weighed  precisely  the  same  per  cubic  inch  as  the  water,  then  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  bottle  were  half  filled  with  water  and  half  with  earth,  the  two  together 
would  still  weigh  1000  grains,  or  the  same  that  the  water  alone  did;  but  the  result  of 
the  experiment  may  show  that  the  addition  of  357  grains  increases  the  weight  of  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  from  1000  to  1285  grains.  Now,  as  the  whole  of  the  water  and 
soil  weigh  1357  grains,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  subtract  1285  from  1357,  the  diflference  is 
72  grains,  which  is  the  exact  weight  of  the  water  displaced,  and  the  exact  volume  of  the 
soil  weighing  in  the  air  35.7  grains  —  water  being  the  standard.  As  72  is  to  357,  or  as 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  to  that  of  the  solid  of  equal  volume,  so  is  1000  to  4958.  In 
this  case  the  soil  or  other  mineral  is  4  and  nearly  96-100  times  the  specific  gravity  of 
water.     This  is  heavier  than  any  soil,  but  not  so  heavy  as  iron  filings. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solid  bodies  of  considerable  size  can  not  be  determined  in  the 
manner  above  described ;  but  it  may  be  the  circumstance  that  water  partly  supports 
solids  immersed  in  it,  which  support  is  greater  or  smaller  as  the  body  is  lighter  or 
heavier  compared  with  its  volume.  A  solid,  in  order  to  sink  in  a  liquid,  has  to  displace 
and  push  upward  a  quantity  of  it  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and  to  resist  the  weight  of  the 
Hquid,  or  its  tendency  to  sink  down  again.  To  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  phenome- 
non under  consideration,  let  us  suppose  one  has  a  gold  coin  which,  weighed  in  the  air, 
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gives  the  right  result  as  to  the  quantity  of  metal  present ;  but  there  is  a  well  grounded 
suspicion  that  the  coin  contains  too  much  copper  or  silver.  In  what  way,  short  of  a 
chemical  analysis,  can  the  fact  be  ascertained  ?  If  the  coin  contains  a  lighter  metal  than 
gold,  (and  copper  and  silver  are  lighter,)  to  give  the  proper  weight  in  the  atmosphere 
it  must  be  as  much  larger  in  bulk  as  there  is  an  excess  of  silver  or  copper.  Hence,  if 
the  coin  be  suspended  in  water  by  a  fine  silk  thread  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
connected  with  one  end  of  the  balance,  and  weights  be  placed  on  the  opposite  pan  or 
scale,  less  weights  will  be  required  to  support  the  coin  the  larger  its  volume  as  compared 
with  its  weight  in  the  atmosphere  —  the  support  of  the  water  lifting  it  upward  equal  to 
the  water  displaced.  By  weighing  a  coin  in  the  air  and  again  in  pure  water,  if  it  give 
the  right  weight  in  both  instances,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  genuine.  Platinum  being 
a  heavier  metal  than  gold,  formerly  when  gold  was  comparatively  dearer  than  it  now  is, 
alloys  of  gold,  cojDper,  and  platinum  are  said  to  have  been  formed  so  near  the  right 
specific  gravity,  that  nothing  short  of  an  analysis  would  expose  the  fraud.  Since  plati- 
num has  risen  in  price  by  its  extensive  use  in  tipping  the  ends  of  telegraph  wires,  and 
gold  has  become  unusually  abundant,  any  fraud  of  this  kind  would  yield  no  profit  if 
undetected. 

All  weighing,  whether  performed  by  the  chemist  or  the  farmer,  have  for  their  object 
to  measure  the  force  of  gravity  of  the  body  weighed.  A  variety  of  experiments  may 
easily  be  tried  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  medium  on  the  gravity  of 
bodies,  whether  in  air,  water,  or  quicksilver. 

Cohesion  is  a  term  used  to  designate  that  force  which  keeps  the  molecules  of  matter 
together.  It  is  usually  called  "  the  cohesion  of  aggregation  ;"  or  "  attractive  aggrega- 
tion." If  there  was  no  force  antagonist  to  this,  the  whole  imiverse  would  be  one  solid, 
immovable  mass  of  matter.  The  force  oi  repulsion,  however,  so  strikingly  shown  in  the 
air  that  surrounds  the  globe,  serves  to  prevent  such  an  aggregation  of  molecules.  In 
splitting  logs  for  rails  and  staves,  and  rocks  for  building  purposes,  the  farmer  has  occa- 
sion to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  of  both  organized  and  mineral  matter.  Cohesion  is 
strongly  developed  in  beating  gold  into  leaves  of  extreme  tenuity.  A  single  grain  will 
readily  cover  1400  square  inches;  and  with  a  microscope  the  gold  on  the  millionth  of 
a  square  inch  is  distinctly  visible  ;  so  that  without  parting  with  its  cohesive  attraction, 
gold  may  be  divided  into  particles  of  at  least  1-1,400,000,000  of  a  square  inch  in  size, 
and  retain  the  color  and  other  properties  of  the  largest  mass. 

This  force  of  molecular  cohesion  acts  only  at  a  distance  so  minute  as  to  escape  the 
most  delicate  examination.  The  fragments  of  a  piece  of  glass  or  metal  just  broken, 
when  laid  ever  so  closely  together,  have  no  tendency  to  unite  again ;  but  if  the  surfaces 
be  pressed  together,  union  may  take  place,  though  only  in  a  few  points,  and  imperfectly. 
Yet  when  the  surfaces  of  plate  glass  laid  flat  on  each  other,  and  subjected  to  consider- 
able pressure,  are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  they  are  found  to  grow  together  so 
completely,  that  thick  masses  may  be  ground  as  if  they  had  always  formed  a  single 
piece.  Surfaces  of  lead  may  be  cut  so  smoothly  that,  when  pressed  together,  the  cohe- 
sive force  is  brought  into  play  with  considerable  power.  The  viscidity  of  fluids  is 
thought  to  arise  from  the  same  natural  law,  as  is  also  the  globular  form  of  a  drop  of 
rain.  When  a  drop  of  water  spreads  over  a  large  surface  of  wood  or  other  solid,  the 
cohesive  force  between  the  particles  of  water  and  the  solid  is  stronger  than  that  between 
the  particles  of  water  for  each  other.  In  the  wetting  of  dry  soils,  this  difi'usion  of  water 
by  the  molecular  attraction  of  liquids  and  solids  is  strikingly  exemplified. 

Clairaut  found,  as  the  result  of  his  mathematical  investigations,  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillary  tubes  depend  on  the  relation  of  two  forces  :  1st,  The  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  for  each  other.  2d,  The  attraction  of  the  solid  for  those  of  the 
fluid.  When  a  glass  tube  is  dipped  into  different  liquids,  if  the  force  of  the  attraction 
of  the  ghiss  is  less  than  half  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  be  depressed 
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in  the  tube,  and  not  rise  to  its  liydrostatic  or  proper  level.  If  tlie  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  water  for  each  other  and  for  the  glass  be  equal,  the  fluid  will  come  precisely  to 
its  level ;  and  if  the  attraction  between  the  water  and  the  glass  be  greater  than  between 
atoms  of  water,  the  water  will  rise  steadily  in  the  tube.  This  explains  the  law  oi  cajnl- 
lary  attraction  and  circulation. 

A  body,  when  acted  on  by  an  extraneous  force,  if  brought  into  a  smaller  space,  it  is 
said  to  be  compressible  ;  if,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  body  regains  its  original 
volume  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  own  particles,  it  is  said  to  be  elastic  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  remains  compressed,  it  is  called  inelastic.  In  nature  there  are  but  few  bodies 
perfectly  elastic,  and  none  which  are  perfectly  inelastic.  When  the  pressure  is  removed 
from  the  so-called  inelastic  solids,  if  they  have  been  compressed,  a  slight  expansion 
occurs  ;  while  in  gases  and  liquids  the  return  to  the  original  volume  is  complete.  Solids 
and  liquids  are  so  slightly  compressible,  that  delicate  tests  are  necessary  to  determine  it. 
A  pressure  of  400  lbs.  upon  a  square  inch  of  water  diminishes  it  the  1-1000  part.  The 
compressibility  and  elasticity  of  gases  are  nearly  perfect  and  uniform.  Thus,  air  which 
under  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  occupies  100  cubic  inches,  is  reduced  in  volume  to  25  inches 
by  increasing  the  pressure  to  80  lbs. ;  and  it  expands  to  400  cubic  inches  if  the  weight 
be  reduced  to  5  lbs.  Barometers  indicate  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
caused,  doubtless,  partly  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  by  its  course  round 
the  sun ;  and  partly  by  clouds,  winds,  mountains,  vapors,  oceans,  continents,  &c.  The 
essential  difterance  between  a  barometer  and  a  thermometer  is,  that  the  former  has  a 
column  of  mercury  wdiich  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  its  base,  having,  like  a  thermometer,  a 
vacuum  above  the  mercury.  Hence,  the  least  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
mercury  in  the  little  cup,  causes  it  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube.  In  a  thermometer,  the 
mercury  is  hermetically  sealed  in  the  glass,  and  rises  or  falls  as  heat  expands  or  cold 
contracts  the  liquid  metal. 

In  some  cases  gases  are  brought  within  the  cohesive  forces  of  their  particles,  which 
modify  their  compressibility.  Thus,  if  a  tube  full  of  air  and  a  tube  full  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  be  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  pressure,  the  volumes  will  not  diminish  in  the 
same  degree  when  the  pressure  becomes  high,  but  as  follows : 

The  air  as ICfiO       a^?       K9       814 

Sulphurous  acid  aa 1000       851       554       801 

In  some  other  gases  the  same  variation  has  been  observed.     (Kane.) 

Some  gases  have  been  liquified  by  great  pressure,  and  frozen  by  their  sudden  expan- 
sion when  the  pressure  was  taken  off  by  gi^^ng  vent.  Other  gases,  such  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  have  been  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  atmospheres,  equal  to 
12000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  without  causing  any  change  in  their  natural  elasticity,  or 
other  properties. 

Heat  may  be  regarded  as  an  antagonist  power  to  that  of  cohesion,  and  tends  to  render 
the  molecules  of  a  body  repulsive  to  each  other,  and  to  separate  them  to  greater  dis- 
tances than  they  had  been  before.  "V^Tien  a  solid,  like  salt  or  sugar,  is  dissoh^ed  in  water, 
the  phenomenon  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  particles  in  the  solid  have  a  greater 
affinity  for  water  than  for  each  other.  Hence,  their  previous  cohesion  is  destroyed ; 
they  separate  in  the  mass  of  liquid,  which  constitutes  their  solution,  or  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  solid.  Substances  are  soluble  or  insoluble,  according  as  the  force  of  solid  or 
liquid  cohesion,  or  attraction,  prevails  among  their  several  atoms.  Bodies  insoluble  in 
water,  like  resins,  dissolve  in  other  fluids,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  Seneca  oil. 
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CULTURE    OF    TOBACCO. 


We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  respecting  the  feasibility  of  raising  tobacco  in  tlie 
nortliorn  and  western  States,  and  tbe  best  mode  of  culture  adapted  to  this  climate ;  and 
though  we  do  not  wish  to  see  tobacco  raised  here  as  a  common  crop,  feeling  assured 
that  it  can  not  be  adopted,  except  on  farms  contiguous  to  cities  where  a  large  supply  of 
manure  can  easily  be  obtained,  without  ultimately  materially  injuring  the  soil ;  yet  we 
will  give  the  mode  of  treatment  practiced  by  some  who  have  successfully  cultivated  it 
here  for  a  few  years  past.  A  dry,  sandy  loain  produces  the  best  quality/  of  tobacco ;  and 
it  is  quality  and  early  maturity  rather  than  quantity  that  should  be  the  aim  of  the  grower. 

The  seed  is  first  sown  in  beds,  and  the  plants  when  about  five  inches  high  transplanted 
out  into  the  field  prepared  for  them.  In  the  southern  States,  the  seed  beds  are  slightly 
charred  or  burnt  previous  to  sowing,  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  weeds.  The  beds  should 
be  in  as  warm  a  situation  as  possible.  If  manured  with  barn-yard  manure,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  it  free  from  weeds,  &c. ;  and  we  should  prefer  to  use  Peruvian  guano 
or  superphosphate  of  lime  sown  on  the  top  of  the  bed  or  applied  as  a  liquid  manure.  A 
table-spoonful  of  seed  will  sow  a  bed  ten  yards  long  and  ten  yards  wide.  It  should  be 
sown  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  plants  make  their  appearance  in  about 
twenty  days,  and  in  six  weeks  after  sowing  they  are  ready  to  transplant  into  the  field. 

The  soil  should  be  pulverized  to  a  good  depth,  and  marked  off  in  rows  about  thirty 
inches  each  way,  and  then  the  first  showery  weather  the  plants  should  be  transplanted ; 
and  if  any  of  them  die,  their  places  should  be  immediately  filled  up.  We  would  suggest, 
for  trial,  the  application  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  superphosphate  of  lime  placed  below  the 
plant  when  transplanted.  From  the  magical  effect  of  this  manure  on  turneps,  forcing 
them  along  during  the  first  stages  of  their  growth,  and  favoring  early  maturity,  we  think 
it  will  be  a  valuable  manure  for  tobacco  ;  the  aim  of  the  planter  being  not  to  raise  a 
large  gross  crop,  but  a  small  one  perfectly  elaborated^  containing  a  low  percentage  of  ash. 
For  this  we  believe  superphosphate  of  lime  will  be  found  eminently  useful. 

The  after  treatment  of  tobacco  is  similar  to  that_  for  the  corn  crop,  the  cultivator  or 
horse-plow  being  kept  continually  at  work  as  long  as  a  weed  is  to  be  seen.  The  weeds 
close  to  the  plant  should  be  at  first  pulled  by  hand,  and  afterwards  the  hoe  should  be 
freely  used.  It  is  recommended  to  turn  turkeys  or  other  poultry  into  the  field,  to  destroy 
insects  and  worms  which  sometimes  utterly  destroy  the  crop. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  put  forth  seed  heads,  which  it  will  indicate  by  having  two 
leaves  of  the  same  length,  it  should  be  topped  either  by  hand  or  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Shortly  after  topping  it  will  begin  to  send  out  suckers,  which  must  be  constantly 
removed,  as  they  take  away  much  nutriment  which  is  required  by  the  leaves. 

The  time  of  harvesting  will  depend  on  the  culture,  soil,  and  climate.  In  this  A-icinity 
it  is  ready  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  should  be  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe  —  the 
the  riper  the  better,  though  there  is  great  risk  in  letting  it  remain  out  too  long,  as  any 
early  frost  may  completely  spoil  it,  or  heavy  rains  do  it  much  injury.  It  may  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife,  such  as  is  used  for  cutting  corn  ;  the  head  of  the  plant  laid  towards 
the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  carried  to  the  drying  house. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  grow  more  than  an  acre  or  so,  he  will  probably  find  room  in 
the  barn  or  some  shed,  in  which  to  dry  the  tobacco.  This  he  will  best  do  by  getting  long 
poles,  and  placing  them  about  a  foot  apart  across  the  building,  and  to  these  hanging  the 
tobacco  plant  by  simply  fastening  the  twine  at  one  end  of  the  pole  and  winding  it  around 
the  whole  length,  thus  binding  the  plants  to  the  poles  by  the  butt  ends.  The  plants 
should  not  touch  each  other,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  must  be  allowed  in  the  room. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  farmer  intends  making  a  business  of  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  build  a  drying  shed  or  room  on  purpose.     The  more  airy  this  is 
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built  the  better,  providing  the  rain  is  kept  out.  The  size  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
number  of  acres  cultivated ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little  room,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  spoiling  the  crop  if  placed  too  thick  in  the  drying  room.  When 
sufficiently  dry  the  plants  are  taken  down  and  the  leaves  stript  off,  laid  in  heaps  about 
four  feet  high  to  stveat  for  a  few  days  ;  they  are  then  tied  in  bundles  with  a  moist  leaf, 
placed  in  boxes,  and  sent  to  market.  Tobacco  grown  in  Western  New  York,  and  treated 
in  this  way,  is  worth  in  New  York  about  eight  cents  per  pound.  1500  lbs.  per  acre  is 
an  average  crop  here. 

We  have  said  before  it  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  its 
cultivation  extensively  adopted  by  our  farmers  in  the  wheat  growing  districts.  In 
several  of  the  Western  States  this  crop  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  as  the  soil  and 
climate  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  money  value 
is  comparatively  nothing  to  what  it  is  on  wheat  and  Indian  corn  ;  or,  to  make  our 
meaning  plain,  it  costs  no  more  to  transport  60  lbs.  of  tobacco  than  it  does  a  bushel  of 
corn,  though  one  is  worth  |48  and  the  other  48  cents.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
wool  and  pork,  and  everything  of  a  high  price,  per  weight  or  bulk. 


AMOUNT  OF  WATER  GIVEN  OFF  BY  PLANTS  DUFJNG  THEIR  GROWTH. 

]\Ir.  Lawes  has  recently  published  the  result  of  some  experimental  investigations  of  the 
source  and  fixation  of  the  various  constituents  of  plants,  from  which  we  make  a  few 
selections,  especially  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  water  given  off  during  their  growth. 
The  plants  taken  for  experiment  were  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  clover.  The 
soil  used  was  from  a  plot  on  which  ten  grain  crops  had  been  successively  grown  without 
having  any  manure  supplied.  There  were  three  plants  taken  of  each  kind.  One  set  of 
plants  were  without  any  manure ;  one  set  with  mineral  manures  added ;  and  one  set 
with  mineral  manures  and  muriate  of  ammonia  added.  But  we  must  confine  our  atten- 
tion at  this  time  to  the  unmanured  ones.  Glass  jars  14  inches  in  depth  and  9  inches  in 
diameter,  capable  of  holding  42  lbs  of  soil,  were  the  vessels  used.  After  the  vessels  were 
filled,  plates  of  glass  having  a  hole  in  the  center  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter in  which  to  place  the  j^lant,  and  another  near  the  side  by  which  to  supply  the  water 
when  it  was  needed,  the  latter  one  being  kept  tightly  corked  except  while  the  water  was 
being  applied,  were  cemented  on  the  top  of  the  jars,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  from 
the  surface.  The  scales  employed  for  weighing  the  plants  were  constructed  on  purpose 
for  these  experiments,  and  were  calculated  to  turn  with  a  third  of  a  grain  Avhen  loaded 
with  from  half  a  hundredweight  to  a  hundredweight  in  each  pan.  Between  the  time  of 
planting  and  the  full  growth  of  the  plants  more  than  twenty  weighings  were  taken  ;  and 
weighed  quantities  of  water  were  supplied  whenever  required.     The  amount  of  water  in 

the  soil  at  the  time  of 
planting  was  determined 
by  analysis.  The  jars 
were  placed  on  a  truck,  so 
that  they  could  be  easily 
drawn  into  a  green-house 
in  case  of  a  shower.  The 
annexed  cut  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  experiment.  The 
empty  jar  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  evaporation  through  the  center  hole.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  water  supplied,  derived  from  the  soil,  and  given  oflf  by  the 
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plants,  during  the  entire  period  of  tlieir  growth  —  1Y2  days  —  from  March  19  to  Sep- 
tember 7.     Quantities  given  in  grains,  (7000  grains  make  one  pound.) 


Description  of  Plant 


Total  "Water 
Bupplied. 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Clover,  (cut  June  2Sth,) 


79,800 
88,800 
87,800 
81,800 
28,600 


Total  Water 
obtained 
from  Soil. 


Total  Water 
given  off 


33,727 
31,225 
24,431 

27.2-^2 
26,693 


113,527 

120,1125 
112.231 
l(i9,fiS2 
56,093 


As  has  been  stated,  the  jars  were  often  weighed,  so  that  the  amoimt  of  water  given 
off  by  the  plants  during  the  different  periods  of  their  growth  could  be  ascertained. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  daily  loss  of  water  (in  grains)  during  stated 
periods  of  the  experiment : 


9  Days. 

31  Days. 

27  Days. 

34  Days. 

80  Days. 

14  Days. [27  Days. 

Description  of  Plant, 

From 
Mar.    19 

to 
Mar.  28. 

From 
Mar.    2S 

to 
Apr.  28. 

From 
April  28 

lo 
May   25. 

From 
May  25 

to 
June  28. 

From 
June  2S 

to 
July  28. 

From 
July  28 

to 
Aug.  11. 

From 
Aug.    11 

to 
Sept.  7. 

14.3 
14.3 
9.7 
11.2 
44.4 

41 1. 9 
60.2 
59. S 
42.9 
53.0 

102.4 
445.5 
179.5 
106.4 

109.2 

1177.4 
11(12.3 
885.6 
1079.8 
1473.5 

1535.3 
1512.0 
1965.0 
2092.7 

1101.4 
1217.6 
901.8 
S77.2 

2.30.9 

237.5 

135.4 

Peas                  

Clover                            

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  as  the  season  advanced  in  temperature,  and  the 
mass  and  surface  of  the  plants  increased,  the  quantity  of  water  daily  given  off  was 
greater  ;  yet  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment  it  rapidly  and  considerably  diminished ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  period  of  the  most  rapid  circulation,  as  shown  by  the  amount 
of  water  exhaled,  was  that  of  the  greatest  accumulation  of  materials  in  the  plant ;  and 
that  when  the  evaporation  and  apparent  circulation  diminished,  the  ripening  and  elabo- 
rating processes  had  commenced. 

The  clover  plant  was  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  July  28  ;  the  pea,  August  11  ;  the 
other  plants,  September  7th.  The  following  table  will  give  the  total  weight  of  dry  matter, 
organic  matter,  and  mineral  matter  or  ash,  in  the  plants.     Quantities  given  in  grains,  &c. 


Total  Dry  Matter. 

Organic  Matter. 

MincJ-al  Matter  or  Ash. 

Description  of  Plant 

In 

grain. 

In  straw 
and  chaff. 

In  total 
produce. 

In 

grain. 

In  8tr.aw 
and  chaff. 

In  total 
produce. 

In 

grain. 

In  straw 
and  chaff. 

In  total 
produce. 

Wheat,    

148.5 
188.7 
282.6 
214.7 

310.4 
276.8 
254.9 
206.3 

458.9 
465.5 
537.5 
421.0 
204.7 

144.3 
182.5 
273.6 

208.0 

278.2 
237.1 
214.9 
169.9 

422.4 
419.6 
488.5 
377.9 
175.5 

4.22 
6.20 
9.02 
6.76 

32.27 
S9.72 
40.00 
36.40 

36.49 

45.92 

49.02 

43.16 

Clover,                   

J9.24 

fs 


The  above  table  is  of  little  independent  interest.  It  shows  that  though  the  soil,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  had  been  particularly  exhausted  of  nitro- 
gen by  the  growth  and  removal  of  ten  grain  crops  without  manure  ;  yet  with  no  manure 
of  any  kind  supplied  to  the  plants  in  the  jars,  the  grains  of  the  beans  and  peas,  though 
highly  nitrogenous,  thrived  better  than  those  of  wheat  and  barley.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  leguminous  plants  can  and  do  obtain  their  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  but  that  the  cereals  wheat,  barley,  <fec.,  are  dependent  on  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  This,  too,  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  extensive  experiments 
in  the  field  on  wheat  and  beans,  the  former  being  greatly  benefited  by  the  application 
of  nitrogenous  manures,  while  the  latter  and  other  plants  of  the  same  botanic  order  are 
not  benefitted. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  water  given  off  for  one  grain  of  dry 
matter,  organic  matter,  and  mineral  matter,  fixed  in  the  plant : 


No.  of  graias  of  water  given  off  for 
one  grain  fixed  in  tiie  plant,  of— 


Description  of  Plant 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
Beans, 
Peas, . . 
Clover, 


Dry  Matter 


Inclusive     Organic 
of  Ash.         only. 


247.4 
2.57.8 
208.8 
259.1 
269.1 


268.8 
2S6.0 
229.7 

288.7 
314.0 


Mineral 
Matter 
(Ash). 


8111.3 
2G13.S 
2289.5 
2527.3 

1S&1.2 


The  organic  matter  was  probably  derived  principally  from  the  water  and  atmosphere, 
268  grains  of  water  being  necessary  to  supply  one  grain  of  organic  matter  in  the  wheat 
plant,  while  in  the  bean  but  229  is  used.  This  would  also  indicate  that  the  bean  po.s- 
sesses  the  power  of  abstracting  from  the  atmosphere  more  of  its  organic  elements  than 
the  wheat  plant.  It  is  seen  that  for  one  grain  of  mineral  matter  organized,  from  2000 
to  3000  grains  of  water  are  passed  through  the  plant.  This  affords  evidence  sufficient 
to  show  that  few  of  the  substances  usually  considered  insoluble  are  incapable  of  beino- 
taken  up  by  the  plant  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  water.  These  figures,  when  calcu- 
lated to  the  acreage  yield  of  wheat,  clover,  &c.,  afford  some  interesting  facts.  Thus,  an 
acre  of  wheat  of  thirty  bushels  grain  and  an  equal  weight  of  straw  would  exhale  durino- 
the  spring  and  summer  355^  tons  of  water ;  or,  calculated  on  173  days,  the  duration  of 
the  experiment,  4,1 1 1  lbs.  per  day.  An  acre  of  clover  that  would  make  two  tons  of  hay, 
would  pass  off  through  its  leaves  in  101  days  430  tons,  or  8,600  lbs,  per  day ;  and  this 
besides  evaporation  from  the  soil,  which  is  doubtless  great,  especially  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  from  30  to  40 
inches.  An  acre  of  water  one  inch  deep  would  weigh  120  tons.  If  30  inches  fall  in  a 
year,  it  would  be  on  an  average  19,700  lbs.  per  day  per  acre.  As  most  rain  falls  when 
least  required  by  the  plants,  the  above  figures  are  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of  thorough 
under- draining,  to  carry  off"  this  immense  amount  of  superfluous  water,  as  well  as  that 
arising  fi-om  springs,  which  is  equally  pernicious  to  the  growth  of  plants. 


FLAX     CULTURE. 

TiiERK  is  much  discussion  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  $45,000,000  to  foreigners  for  Flax,  when  their  own  climate  is  equally  adapted  to 
its  gi-owth  as  that  of  Belgium  and  other  European  countries.  It  is  said  that  when  wheat 
was  from  $3  to  $4  per  bushel,  land  that  was  not  well  adapted  to  its  growth  was 
sown,  and  though  the  yield  was  small,  yet,  from  the  high  prices  obtained,  it  was  profitable 
to  grow  it.  But  now,  when  wheat  is  but  |1  per  bushel,  this  land  can  no  longer  be 
cultivated  with  wheat  without  serious  loss.  What,  therefore,  shall  bo  done  with  it  ? 
The  reply  of  many  intelligent  practical  farmers  is,  "  cultivate  oats,  peas,  beans,  turneps, 
and  flax ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  free  trade  continues,  which  it  undoubtedly 
will,  a  much  smaller  area  of  wheat  will  be  sown  in  future  in  England.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  relation  to  France.  Free  trade  with  England  promised  high  prices  for  the 
surplus  wheat  and  a  large  breadth  of  land  was  sown  in  consequence ;  but  prices  are  so 
low  tliat  wheat  culture  in  France  is  anything  but  a  profitable  business  and  will  not  be 
so  extensive  as  in  the  last  few  years.  We  therefore  predict  somewhat  higher  prices  for 
the  friture. 
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At  tlie  Penrith  Fai-raei-s'  Club,  Mr.  Rome,  a  practical  former  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  Flax  for  some  time,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject  from  which  we  will 
make  a  few  extracts  : 

"Tlie  vahje  of  a  crop  of  Flax,  standing  in  a  field,  is  from  $40  to  $60  an  acre  —  the  purchaser  to 
pull  the  Flax.  The  yield  of  Flax  will  vary  from  30  cwt.  to  40  cwt.  per  acre ;  the  produce  of  seed 
about  sixteen  bushels.     Tlie  price  of  the  Flax,  after  threshing  out  the  seed,  $14  to  $15  per  ton. 

"Soils. — ^Tlie  flax  crop  may  bo  grown  with  advantjige  on  all  moderately  cohesive  soils,  resting  on 
a  sound  clay  subsoil,  pro\'iding  the  land  is  naturally  dry,  or  thoroughly  drained ;  but  gravels  or  very 
light  soils,  or  lands  u]>on  a  weak  tilly  subsoil,  are  not  suited  to  its  growth. 

'■RoTATiox. — Flax  will  succeed  best  after  Clover  sod,  or  Oat  stubble  properly  prepared  on  good 
'hmd ;  and  after  a  white  crop  following  a  green  crop,  or  after  potatoes  or  bare  fallow  (>n  inferior  land. 

"PaEPARATioN  OF  SoiL. — Deep  plowing  in  early  autumn  by  one  plow  following  another  in  the  s.ame 
furrow,  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  tlie  crop  under  all  circumstances,  (except  when  the  land  has  been 
previously  subsoiled),  to  break  the  crust  or  pan  formed  below  the  surface  soil,  so  as  to  allow  tlie 
roots  of  the  Flax  and  the  surface  water  to  go  freely  down ;  a  second  furrow  will  in  some  cases  be 
necessary  in  Spring  before  sawing,  but  generally  running  through  the  soil  with  the  cultivator  will  be 
found  preferable.  Diy  lands  should  be  laid  into  flats,  but  cold  ground  ought  to  be  plowed  into 
twelve  feet  ridges,  very  slightly  raised  in  the  centre  ;  tlie  manure  should  then  be  applied,  the  land 
well  harowed  and  rolled,  the  seed  sown  on  the  rolled  surface  and  harrowed  in  with  light  sfred 
harrows,  taking  care  to  keep  the  hoi-ses  as  much  off  the  ridges  as  possible  on  cold  land.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  ground  selected  for  flax  should  be  perfectly  clean  to  begin  with. 

"Manure. — ^Superphosphate  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre,  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
suitable  manure  for  the  flax  crop.  Guano  raises  a  soft  inferior  fibre  and  injures  the  crop ;  and  farm- 
yard manure  is  not  approved  of.  The  crop  is  found  to  derive  most  of  its  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sulwoil. 

"Seed. — ^The  best  seed  is  Riga,  or  the  produce  of  this  country,  grown  from  Riga  seed  the  previous 
year.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  so  as  to  get  it  plump  and  heavy,  and  clear 
of  the  seeds  of  weeds.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  three  imjjerial  bushels  oh  good  land, 
and  2|  imperial  bushels  per  acre  on  inferior  land,  as  soon  after  the  20th  March  as  the  land  can  be  got 
into  proper  order,  and  the  weather  will  permit,  but  not  later  than  the  20th  April.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  seed  is  distributed  evenly  over  the  surface.  It  is  not  desirable  to  sow  grass 
with  the  flax  crop,  as  it  usually  injures  the  fibre  of  tlie  flax  unless  sown  after  the  crop  has  been 
weeded.  A  crop  of  rape  may  be  taken  after  flax  with  great  advantage  on  good  land,  the  same  year, 
and  the  ground  sown  down  with  grass  seed  if  desirable. 

"Weeding. — If  clean  land  has  l>een  selected  for  the  crop,  and  plowed  early  in  the  autumn  and 
exposed  to  tlie  winter  frosts,  few  weeds  will  generally  appear,  if  the  seed  used  be  thoroughly  cleaned; 
but  if  there  be  anj^  they  must  be  carefully  pulled.  This  operation  is  best  done  by  boys  and  girls 
properly  superintended.     It  is  necessary  that  they  should  always  work  facing  the  wind. 

"Pulling. — Tlie  crop  is  ready  for  pulling  when  the  seed  in  the  boles  is  beginning  to  change  from  a 
green  to  a  pale  brown  color,  and  the  stalk  becomes  yellow  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the 
ground;  this  is  rather  a  nice  i>f)int  to  determine  and  requires  attention,  as  pulling  too  soon  or 
allowing  the  crop  to  get  too  ripe  are  both  injurious  to  the  fibre.  In  pulling,  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
tlie  flax  from  all  weeds  (if  any)  to  pull  it  when  perfectly  dry,  to  keep  the  root  ends  even,  and  tie  it 
tip  in  small  sheaves  to  be  stocked  up  and  stacked  when  perfectly  dry  and  thorougldy  winned,  which 
will  be  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  after  pulling." 

Some  have  thought  the  fiax  crop  an  exhausting  one,  but  it  is  not  considered  so  either 
by  formers  who  have  cultivated  it  or  by  agricultural  chemists.  Dr.  Anderson,  chemist 
to  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  states,  it  is  scarcely  po.ssible  that  the  flax  crop 
should  produce  greater  exhaustion  than  a  grain  crop,  certainly  not  greater  than  wheat ; 
if  a  portion  of  linseed  or  oil-cake  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  we  should  have  less  exhaustion 
than  from  a  grain  crop.  Mr.  Brisco  and  Mr.  Barker  have  both  sown  clover  and  grass 
seeds  with  flax  and  other  grain  crops  —  the  ground  occupied  by  the  flax  producing 
double  the  eatage  in  the  following  autumn  of  that  produced  where  grain  crops  were 
sown,  while  the  grass  on  the  ground  still  remains  superior. 

Mr.  C.  Bedell,  Berlin,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  us  his  method  of  raising  flax,  and 
the  one  u.sually  adopted  in  Nortliern  Ohio.  "If  on  sod  ground.,  i->\o\v  ver^  dee])  in  the 
spring,  as  early  as  frost  will  allow  ;  harrow  well  till  it  is  mellow  ;  then  sow  about  three 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  and  diag  it  lightly.  We  think  three  pecks  little  enougli  on  sod 
ground,  but  less  might  do  on  com  stubble  or  fallow.  It  is  less  labor,  covers  the  ground 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  a  better  preparation  for  wheat 


than  the  old  plan  of  sunimcr-fallowing-.     We  get  oa  aa  average  10  bu.  ^^ .,  .    '^  ' 
ibs.  oi  dressed  flax  per  acre.     The  seed  sells  here  for  $1.25  n,"-  ^     '  "  '^*^  ^^'^  '^  '^^^''^ 
ets.  per  lb.     So  that  a  crop  yields  us  $40.50  dpi-  "-    ■"  ^^iessed  fkx.     I  do  not  think  it 
prepared,  we  get  16  bu.  npr  o-^~^  »  uariey  or  an  oat  crop." 
iHipoveri-<J>^- 


SPRING    AND    SUMMER    WORK. 

The  intelligent  farmer  will  have  all  his  plans  of  culture  for  the  succeeding  year  formed 
in  his  mind  the  autumn  beforehand.  During  the  winter  he  will  reflect  upon  them,  and 
use  every  means  to  increase  his  knowledge ;  so  that  he  may  perform  all  his  operations 
with  facility  and  economy.  He  will  also  make  and  repair  many  of  his  implements,  and 
get  everything  ready  for  spring ;  so  that  when  it  comes  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  commence  operations.  The  sh  irtness  of  our  working  season  renders  this 
forecast  doubly  necessary  and  advantageous. 

Barley  is  a  crop  which  has  paid  very  well  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  demand  is 
increasing  ;  so  that  we  may  expect  good  prices  for  the  future.  Light,  dry,  sandy  loam, 
is  best  adapted  for  this  crop.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  it  may  be  sown  after  wheat ;  the  earlier 
the  better,  providing  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work  well.  Two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
aci^  is  usually  sown,  though  we  think  two  and  a  half,  and  in  some  instances,  three 
bushels,  is  none  too  much.  The  land  should  always  be  iX)Ued  after  it  is  sown.  If  not 
in  good  condition  before,  it  will  do  to  roll  when  the  barley  is  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the 
ground.     To  insure  a  good  crop,  it  should  always  be  sown  the  first  or  second  week  in  April. 

Oats  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  the  barley  as  possible.  They  will  grow  on  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  from  a  stiff  clay  to  a  black  muck.  The  heavy  land,  however,  yields  the 
heaviest  weight  per  bushel.  Two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  are  generally  sown  per  acra. 
Sixty  bushels  }5er  acre  is  a  good  crop,  and  is  not  often  though  sometimes  obtained- 
There  is  an  opinion,  in  some  districts,  that  oats  are  an  exhausting  crop,  and  that  wheat 
does  not  do  Avell  after  them.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  view  erroneous.  They 
should  be  cradled  and  tied  up,  as  they  are  apt  to  shed  much  if  loose.  One  and  a  half 
bushels  of  oats,  half  a  bushel  of  barley,  and  a  peck  of  gi-ay  peas,  are  often  sown  together 
per  acre  in  England.  The  produce  is  very  large,  and  when  ground,  forms  an  excellent 
food  for  horses  in  the  spring, 

Indian  Corn  is,  of  all  the  cereals,  best  a^lapted  to  this  climate ;  and  on  the  rich  lands 
of  the  great  west,  is  raised  in  large  quantities  with  little  labor,  excepting  planting  and 
harvesting.  In  New  York  and  the  eastern  States,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  soil  well  and  deeply  pulverized,  and  in  many  instances  well  manured,  and  also 
hand-hoed  twice  or  thrice,  to  insure  a  large  crop.  In  this  district  it  is  usually  planted 
about  the  middle  of  May.  It  should  be  marked  each  way,  three  feet  apart,  as  it  is  then 
planted  straighter  and  is  much  more  easily  horse-hoed,  plowed,  &c.  It  delights  in  a 
light,  gravelly  loam,  and  does  best  on  an  old  meadow  or  clover  ley  plowed  the  previous, 
fall.  Barn  manure  is  always  gratefully  received  and  handsomely  remunerated.  Four 
to  six  grains  are  planted  in  a  hill.  When  the  corn  is  up  about  an  inch  it  should  be 
dressed  with  plaster  —  a  good  handful  to  a  hill.  Its  good  eftect  is  speedily  visible. 
Wood  ashes  applied  in  the  same  way  is  often  attended  with  good  profit. 

Potatoes,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  were  considered  one  of  the  safest  crops — never 
being  attacked  by  insects  or  injured  by  disease ;  but  the  "  potato  disease,"  which  has 
extended  to  all  countries,  defies  conjecture  to  account  for  it,  and  science  to  provide  a 
remedy.  A  well  drained,  light,  black  soil,  if  well  manured,  is  best  calculated  to  produce 
a  heavy  crop.     But  a  dry,  hght,  sandy  soil,  now  yields  the  soundest  and  most  palatable 
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i>otatoes  Subsoiling  for  this  crop  has  been  attended  with  ^eat  benefit.  Good  short 
f  TT-JTiL  bfst  for  potatoes.  A  handful  of  plaster  on  a  hill  as  they  just  break 
dred  bushgis  |,..  _^^,  , .  ^^^  unleached  wood  ashes  are  of  great  benefit.  Two  hun- 
first  of  May.  If  planted 'm  ^...  ._  ^^  v^  raised.  They  should  be  planted  about  the 
rows  about  thirty  inches  apart  and  tweR-e  incuco  ,^jj.r  i.^i-it.  clean  ;  though  planted  in 
the  heaviest  crop.  300  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  sown  broadcast  per  acre,  anci  |.?i^3  yield 
has  been  attended  with  very  good  results  on  this  crop. 

Carrots.  —  The  value  of  this  crop,  especially  as  a  food  for  horses,  has  long  been 
acknowledged,  and  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  now  beginning  to  grow  an 
acre  or  so  for  their  own  use,  satisfied  that  while  they  require  some  extra  labor  to  the  oat 
crop,  yet  the  yield  is  so  very  large  as  to  make  them  much  more  profitable.  They  do  very 
well  on  an  old  meadow  or  clover  sod  well  manured,  plowed  in  the  spring,  well  dragged 
the  way  of  the  furrows,  till  the  grass  is  well  covered  and  there  is  an  inch  or  two  of  fine, 
loose  mold.  They  should  be  sown  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  as  they  are  then  more  easily 
kept  clean  by  hoeing.  Three  to  four  pounds  of  seed  are  suflacient  for  an  acre.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm,  is  the  best  time  for  sowing.  Six  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre  is  often  obtained,  and  some  farmers  consider  a  bushel  of  carrots 
equal  to  a  bushel  of  oats  as  feed  for  horses. 

Mangel  Wurzel.  —  Though  his  root  contains  about  87  per  cent,  of  water,  yet  more 
nutritive  matter  can  be  obtained  per  acre  from  this  crop  than  any  other.  It  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  insects,  and  is  not  so  susceptible  of  injury  from  drouth  as  ruta  baga  and 
other  varieties  of  turneps.  Land  for  this  crop  should  l)e  well  drained,  exceedingly  rich, 
and  plowed  very  deep.  To  insure  a  good  crop  of  thirty  tons  per  acre  bulb  and  ten  tons 
leaf,  the  land  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  after  wheat ;  and  if  subsoiled,  so  much  the 
better.  In  the  spring,  twenty  loads  of  good  barn-yard  manure  shoul'd  be  plowed  in,  and 
the  land  well  prdverized  by  dragging,  &c.  It  may  then  be  marked  out  in  rows  two  and 
a  lialf  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  be  dropped  in  the  rows  at  distances  of  12  to  14  inches, 
with  4  or  5  seeds  in  a  hill.  We  would  also  earnestly  advise  that  500  lbs.  superphosphate 
of  lime  (directions  for  the  manufacture  of  which  from  bones,  by  sulphuric  acid,  will  be 
found  in  our  January  number,  page  37,)  be  applied  per  acre  ;  this  would  be  about  half  an 
ounce  to  a  hill.  Its  eftcct,  especially  in  giving  the  plants  a  start,  is  gi-eatly  beneficial, 
and  we  recommend  farmers  always  to  use  it  if  possible.  It  may  be  purchased,  or 
manufactured  from  bones,  as  best  suits  convenience.  For  carrots,  beets,  parsneps, 
and  mangel  wurzel,  this  substance  is  a  great  axuiliary  ;  and  for  ruta  baga  and  turneps, 
is  the  best  manure  that  can  possibly  be  used,  costing  about  |4  per  acre.  Mangel  wurzel 
should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  June.  They  should  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  a  horse- 
hoe  between  the  rows,  and  the  plants  must  be  singled  out,  leaving  one  in  a  hill.  It  is 
necessary  to  sow  several  seeds  in  a  hill  to  insure  an  even  crop.  When  pulled  in  the  fall, 
the  leaves  should  be  given  to  milch  cows,  as  they  will  make  them  give  much  more  milk. 
The  roots  should  be  stored  in  the  barn  or  cellar,  for  winter  or  early  spring  feed.  They 
will  keep  perfectly  good  till  midsummer,  if  necessary.  They  are  an  admirable  food  for 
slieep  or  milch  cows,  in  conjunction  with  hay  or  straw. 

Ruta  Baga,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Britain,  the  Swedish  ttn-ncp,  where  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  very  extensively  grown,  docs  not  necessarily  require  such  rich  land  as 
the  mangel  wurzel ;  neither  can  such  a  large  crop  be  grown.  They  also  contain  a  little 
more  water,  and  will  not  keep  good  so  late  in  the  spring.  They  are  nevertheless  a 
highly  valuable  and  profitably  cultivated  crop  ;  and  for  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  hogs, 
there  is  nothing  better.  The  SJcirving'^s  Livcrjmol  Swede  is  probably  the  best  kind  for 
this  climate,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  as  some  others,  though  there  are  many 
other  good  varieties.  In  England,  one  and  a  half  pouuds  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre  — 
-.  K^    drilled  on  ridges  two  feet  apart,  and  afterwards  hoed  out  twelve  inches  between  each     .  ►■ 
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plant.     But  as  drills  have  not  come  into  general  use,  the  seed  might  be  sown  in  the 
way  recommended  for  mangel  wurzel.     And  be  sure  you  don't  forget  to  use  the  sup^^^- 
phosphate  of  lime,  applied  as  in  the  case  of  mangel  wurzel ;  and  then,  if,|.|iYrrint  vou  600 
loam  well  plowed  and  drained,  and  the  plants  are  kept  c\£^Rr:„^  i  „  /i  '       '  •     i  -e 
11,        '■  .^,,  •      X    ,.  /•         11   .     ---'"«  should  not  be  surprized  if  you 

bushels  per  acre,  if  the  season  is  at  all  A-r^— '  i  j 

write  to  ii'^- —  j-^^^^ 

\ywver. — About  ten  pounds  of  clean  clover  seed  is  usually  sown  per  acre,  in  April,  on 
the  wheat  fields.  If  should  always  be  rolled  or  harrowed  in,  if  possible.  In  England, 
clover  is  usually  sown  with  the  barley  crop.  Red  clover,  as  found  by  experience,  can 
not  there  be  grown  oftener  than  once  in  eight  years  on  the  same  soil ;  for  if  sown  once 
in  four  years,  the  land  soon  becomes  "  clover  sick."  Twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is 
often  sown  by  good  farmers,  in  hopes  of  securing  a  crop.  We  have  seen  much  heavier 
crops  of  clover  grown  here  by  the  use  of  plaster,  than  we  ever  saw  in  England  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  manuring.  Clover  is  often  much  injured  by  keep- 
ing sheep  on  it  too  late  in  the  Ml  and  too  early  in  the  spring ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  let 
them  run  on  it  at  all  in  the  fall,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  We  would  never  let  land  lie  with 
clover  more  than  two  years,  as  after  two  years  there  is  little  extension  of  root,  and  the 
clover  is  apt  to  die  out  and  give  place  to  timothy  and  red  top,  which  we  think  as 
exhausting  to  the  soil  as  wheat,  and  should  never  be  sown  except  on  low  land  not  well 
adapted  for  wheat.  It  is  to  the  extension  of  the  quantity  of  land  sown  with  clover  and 
the  adoption  of  root  culture,  that  we  confidently  look  for  great  improvement  in  eur 
agriculture  and  increased  profits  of  the  farmers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  the  entire 

community. 

»♦♦ 

Agricultural  Progrkss  of  the  United  States. — The  following  letter,  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  Washington,  and  published  in  that  Journal, 
contains  facts  interesting  to  the  American  people  : 

To  THE  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  : — The  statistics  of  Agricuhure,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  published  from  the  Census  Office,  disclose  many  instructive  facts.  To  promote  the  fai-ming 
interest,  and  bring  some  of  the  most  pi'ominent  features  of  this  branch  of  national  industry  under 
the  eye  of  legislators  and  statesmen,  I  respectfully  solicit  a  small  space  in  your  paper  to  call  attention 
to  the  progress  made  by  a  nation  of  farmers. 

Maize  is  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  i?  one  of  the  staples  of  every 
State  and  Territory,  not  excepting  Oregon,  whose  climate  is  least  friendly  to  this  American  cereal. 
The  United  States  census  of  1840  makes  the  corn  crop  of  the  year  preceding  377, 531, 8*75  bushels. 
The  census  of  1850  shows  that  the  crop  of  1849  was  591,586,053.  Increase  214,054,178  bushels. 
These  figures  indicate  a  gain  of  fifty-seven  per  cent.;  while  the  increase  of  population  was  not  far 
from  thirty-four  per  cent.  Corn  being  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown  any  where,  I  have 
studied  its  increase  and  decrease  in  the  several  States  with  much  interest;  but  a  due  respect  for  the 
numerous  claims  upon  your  columns  forbids  an  extended  notice  of  even  the  most  abundant  and 
remunerating  produet?of  our  national  industry.  Allow  me,  however,  to  say  tliat  New  York  produced 
in  1839,  10,972,286  bushels;  and  in  1849,  17,944,808  bushels.  This,  for  an  old  State  whose  rural 
population  increased  but  little  in  the  last  decade,  is  a  large  and  creditable  gain.  It  is  on^  of  the 
many  good  fruits  of  her  excellent  agricultural  societies,  known  all  over  this  extended  Republic,  aa 
well  as  in  Europe. 

Pennsylvania  has  advanced  her  com  culture  considerably,  although  less  than  New  York.  Her  crop 
in  1839  was  14,240,022  bushels;  in  1849  it  was  19,707,702.  Gain  6,467,680  bushels.  She  will  do 
better  in  the  present  decade. 

Georgia  has  sustained  an  agricultural  journal  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  a  flourishing  State  Society 
and  others  some  five  years.  Her  corn  crop  in  1839  was  20,905,122  bushels ;  in  1849  it  was  30,428,540. 
While  Georgia  haa  added  to  her  annual  harvest  of  maize  9,523,418  bu.  in  ten  years,  South  Carolina 
has  increased  hers  only  1,549,503  bushels. 

Ohio  has  seventy  well-organized  agricultural  societies,  and  an  efficient  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Her  corn  crop  in  1839  was  33,668,144  bushels;  in  1849,  it  was  58,922,783.  Gain  in  ten  years, 
25,354,639  bushels. 

These  official  statistics  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  agricultural  societies,  and  legislative  aid  for  tlieir 
support.     They  are  composed  of  practical  reading  fanners ;  and  I  am  happy  that  men  of  this  stamp 
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are  makin<'  an  earnest  effort  to  organize  a  national  agricultural  society.  Should  they,  in  its  feeble 
infancy  ask  for  a  little  a&sistance  from  Congress,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  small  aid  as  State  Legis- 
latures grant  to  State  societies  will  not  be  withheld.  To  say  nothing  of  the  large  increase  in  her 
productS-Wi  TS'ew  York,  by  giving  some  forty-five  societies  less  than  $8,000  a  year,  has  increased  the 
ei(,hty-two7mllio7i  p6unMW\  fifty  per  cent.  The  recent  census  shows  the  immense  product  of  oyer 
of  these  articles  the  gain  from  butt*ftA?J^23  pounds.)    Cheese  49,785,905  pounds.    In  the  production 

Unlike  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  those  orv'!fgk.iH'?ki.na;_amount9^to  mi^ions  of  dollars. 
oi  united  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  In  1839  the  corn  crop  of  Virginia"wiJ^J'.*^.T^^  ^,f^ 
bushels;  in  1849  it  was  only  35,638,582.     Gain  in  ten  years  but  960,991  bushels. 

AVitli  a  view  to  correct  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an  erroneous  judgment  in  that  noble  Common- 
wealth, I  state  the  fact  that  from  no  other  State  in  the  Union  has  opposition  been  seen  or  felt  to  a 
national  agricultural  society.  Intelligent  business  men  combine  their  efforts  and  means  to  advance 
commercial,  manufacturing,  banking,  railroad,  and  educational  interests;  and  why  should  not  farmera 
unite  their  wisdom  and  labors  to  promote  improvements  in  tillage  and  husbandry  ?  The  science  of 
combinations  is  as  applicable  to  agriculture  as  to  any  other  business  pursuit  whatever.  Isolated 
cultivatoi-8  of  the  earth  may  increa.se  their  knowledge  and  improve  their  farming  operations  a  very 
little  in  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  but  their  progress  will  be  so  far  exceeded  by  such  as  skilfully 
combine  their  individual  powera  that  the  former  will  appear  to  retrogade,  not  advance. 

Agricultural  improvement  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  soil  of  Maryland,  and  her  corn  and  wheat 
crops  have  increased  faster  than  her  population  in  the  last  decade,  including  the  large  gain  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  these  staples  will  be  doubled,  without  any  increase  of 
tilled  land,  by  the  year  I860*  if  the  Legislature  of  that  State  foster  the  plan  of  its  State  Society  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  agricultural  college  and  expei'imental  farm.  DANIEL  LEE. 


Sheep. — I  send  you  an  account  of  my  sheep,  not  thinking  to  excel  many  of  my  brother 
wool-growers,  but  vnth.  a  wish  that  it  may  stimulate  some  others  to  pay  more  attention  to 
more  judicious  breeding  and  keeping.  I  had  76  sheep  sheared  last  June,  which  pro- 
duced 406  pounds  of  wool,  which  sold  for  44-^  cents  per  pound.  From  44  ewes  I  raised 
47  lambs,  which  sole  for  $1.50  per  head.  I  commenced  about  the  year  1816,  with  a 
cross  by  a  fidl  blood  merino  buck  with  our  native  ewes.  I  have  never  sold  off  my  flock, 
but  have  tried  to  improve  it  by  selecting  good  bucks  and  my  best  ewes  to  breed  from. 
Thomas  Redway. — Amber,  N.  Y. 


To  Relieve  Choked  Cattle.  —  J.  Y.  De  Baum,  of  Spring  "Valley,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
following  method  of  relieving  choked  cattle  :  "  Tie  the  animal's  head  pretty  high  ;  take 
hold  of  the  tongue  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  take  a  leathern  trace  (the 
forward  end  ahead)  and  run  it  down  fearlessly.  The  remedy  is  easy  and  always  at  hand, 
and  will  perhaps  save  your  animal,  while  you  might  lose  it  in  going  after  a  doctor." 


Butter  Making. — A  subscriber,  of  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  has  2  cows, 
6  and  7  years  old,  a  cross  of  Devon,  Durham,  and  Native  breeds,  which  have  the  last 
summer  given  in  7  months  551  lbs.  of  butter;  from  May  21  to  June  21,  146  lbs.;  from 
May  27  to  June  4,  37  lbs.     This,  he  says,  is  a  specimen  of  the  cows  in  that  section. 


'AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS    AT    THE     GREAT    EXHIBITION. 

BY    P.    BARRY,    FROM    NOTES    TAKEN    AT    THE    WORLD's    FAIR. 

The  old  system  of  broadcast  sowing  of  seeds  is  fast  giving  way  in  Great  Britain  to  what 
is  called  drilling,  which  is  a  system  of  sowing  in  regtdar  and  equi-distant  rows.  This 
system  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  celebrated  Jetiiro  Tull  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  not  on  account  of  its  o\\ti  merits,  but  in  order  to  admit  of  hoe 
tillage  such  as  is  now  practised  very  extensively  in  England  by  horse  hoes.  For  a  long 
time  it  met  with  great  opposition,  and  in  general,  until  more  recently,  met  with  very 
little  favor.  As  things  advanced,  its  merits  became  better  understood,  and,  with  imple- 
ments of  certain  and  efficient  execution,  it  is  becoming  almost  universally  adopted.     In 
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this  country  it  is  also  attracting  attention,  wheat  being  now  mostly  sown  with  planters 
or  drilling  implements.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  the  seed  is  deposited  in 
the  earth  with  greater  exactness  in  regard  to  depth,  regularity,  and  proportion  ;  economy 
of  seed,  in  giving  it  a  good  hold  of  the  gi'ound  in  light  soils  so  as  to  protect  it 
against  being  drawn  out  by  frosts  or  loosened  by  the  wind  when  it  has  advanced  to  a 
heavy  top  growth ;  lastly,  in  admitting  of  hoe  culture,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  plants 
may  be  stimulated  and  the  growth  of  weeds  prevented.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
hoeing  will  ever  be  applied  to 
growing  grain  crops  in  this  coun- 
try to  any  considerable  extent. 
Where  the  soil  is  good,  and  well 
prepared  previous  to  sowing, 
there  is  little  chance  for  weeds  to 
grow  and  little  need  of  culture. 
It  nuiy  be  otherwise ;  our  farmers 
must  consider  it.  If  this  system 
be  adopted,  the  drilling  machines 
or  planters  must  pass  over  the 
ground  in  straight  not  in  zigzag 
lines,  as  we  generally  see  over 
the  country.  At  any  rate,  this 
would  be  a  great  improvement 
on  our  general  culture ;  for  no- 
thing can  well  look  more  slovenly 
than  curved  furrows,  fresh  drag 
lines,  and  young  growing  crops. 

1  abhor  crooked  plowing,  drag- 
ging, and  every  crooked,  careless 
operation  on  the  land.  A  man 
who  can  not  run  a  straight  fur- 
row, or  drive  his  harrow  or  plant- 
er straight,  ought  to  feel  ashamed 
of  his  awkwardness. 

But  whether  grain  crops  be 
ever  horse-hoed  or  not,  root  crops 
will ;  and  as  their  culture  is  be- 
coming extensive  and  important, 
a  glance  at  the  most  approved 
English  implement  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  best  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  exhibition, 
and  one  which  is  oflered  for  sale 
in  all  the  implement  shops,  and 
generally  in  use,  and  to  which  a 
prize  medal  has  been  awarded,  is 

Garretfs  Patent  Horse-Hoe.  —  Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  machine  at  work,  and  fig, 

2  gives  an  end  view,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  hoes  pass  between  the  rows.  It 
is  so  constructed  that  the  shafts  for  the  horse  can  be  fixed  upon  any  part  of  the  frame, 
and  the  axle-tree  being  moveable  at  both  ends,  it  'can  be  expanded  or  contracted  at 
pleasure  to  suit  all  lands  and  methods  of  planting.  Each  hoe  works  on  a  lever  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  this  adapts  them  to  all  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the 
hoes  can  also  be  set  to  any  width  from  seven  inches  to  thirty.     The  hoes  are  set  to  any 
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particular  angle  by  means  of  the 
crank  "whicli  stands  up  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  fig.  2  ;  this  is  attached 
by  chains  to  the  jointed  irons  on 
which  the  levers  and  hoes  are  sus- 
pended. There  is  also  a  swing 
steerage  to  guide  it  exactly,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.  One  of  these  which  I  saw 
intended  for  seven  rows,  weighed 
750  lbs.,  and  cost  £15.  There  are 
other  sizes  up  to  eleven  rows,  cost- 
ing £20,  ($100.)  It  is  said  that  a 
horse,  a  man,  and  boy  can  hoe  ten 
acres  per  day  at  a  cost  of  Gd.  to  Is. 
English    per    acre.      The    cutting 


Fig.  2 

blades  are  made  of  steel,  and  attached  by  screw  bolts  and  nuts  to  the  stalks  that  connect 
them  with  the  levers.  The  whole  affair  is  simple,  and  easily  arranged  by  any  workman. 
The  Patent  Draff,  Harroiv,  and  Scarifier.  —  Here  is  an  implement  which  our  farmers 
may  compare  with  their  cultivators  in  use  for  preparing  land  for  wheat  and  other  crops. 
It  strikes  me  as  a  most  efiective  contrivance,  and  considering  its  weight  and  power,  easily 
drawn.  It  moves  on  four  wheels,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  cut ;  and  instead  of  handles 
like  a  plow,  as  ours  generally  have,  it  is  controlled  as  to  depth  of  tillage  by  a  lever,  seen 
on  the  top.     The  manufacturer  says :     "  The  principal  novelty  in  this  mvention  is  the 
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PATENT   DRAG,    HARROW,    AND    SCARIFIER.      Fig.  3. 

frame  at  the  top,  suspended  about  six  inches  above  the  lower  frame,  parallel  with  which, 
by  means  of  a  lever,  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards.  This  simple  and  easy  move- 
ment regulates  the  depth  of  the  tines  or  prongs  in  the  soil ;  and  as  the  implement  does 
not  require  lifting,  (the  frame  of  which  is  at  all  times  the  same  height  from  the  ground,) 
all  that  is  necessary  to  alter  the  depth  of  penetration  is,  a  slight  movement  of  the  lever 
above  referred  to,  which  changes  the  inclination  of  the  tines.  It  will  be  found  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  harrowing  weeds  and  rubbish  from  the  most  foul  lands  ;  most  efliciont 
for  opening,  raising,  and  pulverising  the  soil ;  and  as  blades  of  different  Avidths  are  made 
to  fit  the  tines,  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  skim  to  take  off  the  couch,  <fec. 
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There  are  some  late  improvements  in  its  construction,  by  R.  Garrett  &  Son,  wliicli 
consist  in  substituting  wrought  iron  instead  of  cast  iron  for  the  tines,  without  any  extra 
cost,  whereby  the  liability  to  breakage  is  entirely  obviated ;  and  in  the  application  of  a 
lever  to  each  side  of  the  scarifier,  so  that  either  traveling-wheel  may  be  raised  or  depressed 
higlicr  or  lower  than  the  other,  to  suit  sloping  gi-ounds,  and  to  cause  the  teeth  to  pene- 
trate a  uniform  depth  in  the  land ;  and  this  alteration  may  be  effected  while  the  imple- 
ment is  proceeding  in  its  work. 

'■'■  Nett  Prices,  with  one  set  of  Tines  or  Proyigs. — Three  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  Ave 
prongs,  £7  ;  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  seven  prongs,  £9  10s.;  six  feet  wide,  with 
nine  prongs,  Avith  side  levers,  £12  ;  ditto,  with  wrought  iron  fi-ame,  £18.  Pouits,  8s. 
per  dozen.     Blades,  4-inch,  10s. ;  6-inch,  lis.;  9-inch,  12s.  per  dozen." 

I  annex  the  prices  to  show  the  cost  compared  with  that  of  the  American  implements. 
This  machine  is  somewhat  silnilar  to  Hyde's  Cultivator,  manufactured  in  this  State. 

Improved  or  Patent  Trussed  Whifftc-trees.  —  The  difference  between  these,  and  those 
in  general  use,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  annexed  drawing,  (fig.  4.) 
Thoy  combine  great  strength 
with  lightness.  The  additional 
strength  which  the  trussing  gives, 
admits  of  the  other  part  being 
much  lighter;  while  breaking, 
under  any  ordinary  circumstan- 
ce%  must  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  truss  is  a  light   iron  rod. 

Grain  Cruslier. 


PATENT    TRUSSED    WHIFFLE-TREES. 


This  is  called  in  England,  "Harding's  priiieiplc-." 
■This  is  an  im"[Dlement  or  machine  of  great  importance.  Few  people 
in  this  country  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  of  crushing  corn  or  oats  before  feed- 
ing them  to  horses.  Economy  alone  should  induce  their  general  adoption.  I  know 
from  experience  that  for  a  working  horse  half  a  bushel  of  grain  crushed  is  better  than  a 
bushel  in  its  whole  state.  It  requires  consid- 
erable muscular  power  to  properly  masticate 
hard  corn  or  oats,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
manure  heap  shows  such  a  lai-ge  portion  of  it 
entirely  whole  and  fit  for  growth.  I  think  a 
good  article  of  this  Icind  at  a  moderate  price 
would  be  a  great  desideratum  to  fiirmers.  I  have 
heard  Sinclair's  spoken  of,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  good  it  is.  The  annexed  cut  represents  one 
of  the  best,  simplest,  and  cheapest,  I  observed  in 
England.  This  mill  is  fixed  on  a  cast  iron  franie. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  are  two  case  hard- 
ened and  slightly  grooved  rollers ;  these  are 
adapted  for  malt,  oats,  and  linseed,  which  they 
briuse  to  any  required  fineness  admirably ;  the 
bean  roller  ab©ve  acting  as  a  feed  all  the  time. 
Above  this  pair  is  a  coarsely  grooved  roller, 
working  against  a  plate,  which  hangs  indepen- 
dently of  the  frame,  and  is  set  up  to  the  roller  or 
drawn  back  by  the  regulator  screw ;  this  roller 

is  intended  for  beans,  peas,  and  Indian  corn,  which  it  splits  in  the  best  manner.     When 

using  it  for  the  latter  purpose,  of  course  the  screws  which  regulate  the  lower  rollers  must 

be  turned  back,  to  separate  and  throw  them  out  of  gear.     The  hopper  falls  back  upon  a 

-,  V     hinge,  to  enable  the  person  using  to  set  the  rollers,  or  see  if  there  is  any  derangement 
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Price  —  £5  15s.  6d. ;  mill  for  crushing  oats,  (fee.  only,  £5  5s. ;  mill  for  crushing  beans 
only,  £3  to  £4  ;  mill  for  crushing  linseed  only,  £.5  to  £6.  All  these  mills  may  he  liad 
of  a  larger  size,  for  horse  or  steam  power,  if  required. 
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CROSKILl's    ARCHIMEDEAN    ROOT-V/'ASIIER.       Fig.  6. 

.CroskilPs  Archimedian  Root-washer.  —  Fig.  6  represents  this  very  useful  machine. 
"\^Tiere  roots  are  fed  to  cattle  or  horses,  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
clean  ;  and  where  large  quantities  are  consumed,  washing  in  the  ordinary  way  is  a 
tedious  and  laborious  process.  In  this  "  Archimedean"  washer  the  roots  are  delivered 
into  a  hopper,  and  pass  thence  in  an  inclined  cylinder  having  two  chambers.  In  the 
first  they  are  confined  and  washed  by  turning  the  handle  in  one  direction ;  then  by 
turning  the  handly  round  the  other  way,  they  pass  into  the  second  .chamber,  which  is 
constructed  in  a  spiral  form,  along  which  they  pass  and  drop  into  a  spout  outside.  This 
costs  in  England,  $17.50. 

Steam  Engines  for  the  Farm. — Steam  is  the  wonderful  power  of  the  age.  Wonder- 
ful in  the  tremendous  force  it  creates,  and  in  the  vast  diversity  of  operations  which  it  is 
capable  of  performing  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy. 
"It  can  not  only  in  one  mill  turn  a  lathe,  and  in  another  weave  a  stocking  —  in  one 
hammer  circular  bars  of  iron,  and  in  another  dress  a  piece  of  broadcloth;  but  the  same 
engine  can,  bv  the  machinery  which  it  drives  in  the  same  building,  if  necessary,  hammer, 
and  cut,  and  file,  and  turn  —  can  spin,  and  weave,  and  dress  —  can,  in  fact,  taie  tlie  raw 
material  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  by  one  single  original  motion  feed  itself  Avith 
coke  and  water,  which  itself  pumps  up,  move  the  machine  which  takes  in  the  wool, 
transfer  it  to  the  other  machines  ready  for  its  manufacture,  and  bring  it  out  broadcloth 
ready  for  the  tailor.  Of  such  a  power  as  this  may  not  the  agriculturist  avail  himself  to 
carry  on  his  multifarioiis  operations  ?  Why  may  he  not  thresh,  and  plow,  and  sow, 
and  roll,  and  harrow,  and  mow,  and  stack,  by  a  power  which  accomplishes  for  the  man- 
ufacturer processes  far  more  difficult  ?"  And  steam  engines  really  are  at  this  moment 
used  by  extensive  cultivators  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  in  the  great  exhibition 
the  large  number  of  engines  for  farm  purposes  exhibited,  furnish  a  striking  proof  that 
their  use  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  theory.     I  have  seen  several  in  operation  on 
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STEAM    ENGINE    FOR    THE    FARM. 


Fig.  V. 
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farms,  and  one  in  an  extensive  nursery  used  to  pump  all  the  water,  cut  and  crush  feed 
for  horses,  saw  wood,  clean  seeds,  and  perform  a  vast  .deal  of  labor.  The  proprietor  said 
that  he  had  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  things  about  his 
establishment.  Already  have  some  pretty  successful  attempts  been  made  at  plowing  ; 
but  in  this  and  all  other  operations  on  the  land,  the  difficulty  to  overcome  will  be  to 
have  them  move  without  sinking.  But  in  the  barn -yard,  if  their  uses  never  go  beyond, 
they  must  be  of  gi-eat  service  in  all  large  establishments.  There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly practical  and  manageable  in  the  appearance  of  the  nice  portable  engines  here 
exhibited,  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  and  managed  by  any  laborer  after 
two  or  three  days  practice.  The  usual  price  for  a  four-horse  power  engine  on  wheels,  is 
$700  to  $150  ;  of  six-horse  power,  $800  to  $850.  At  our  last  State  Fair  a  Portable 
Farm  Engine  was  exhibited  by  the  manufacturers.  Hoard  &  Bradford,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  "VVe  learn  that  the  price  is,  for  half-horse  power,  $75  ;  one-horse  power,  $100  ; 
two-horse  power,  $160  ;  three-horse  power,  $250.  The  principal  objections  to  the  use 
of  steam  engines  on  the  farm,  are  —  difficulty  of  management,  liability  to  explosion,  and 
danger  of  fire.  These  objections  the  manufacturer  states  he  has  endeavored  to  obviate, 
but  how  successfully  we  can  not  at  present  say. 
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burr's  new  pine.  Fior.  1. 


STRA^VBERRIES. 

The  strawberry  is  a  fruit  tliat  almost  every  man  wlio  has  a  garden  cultivates  to  some 
extent.  No  section  of  the  country  is  so  cold  or  so  -warm  as  to  render  its  successful  cul- 
ture impossible,  or  even  difficult.  It  is  a  fruit,  too,  that  requires  comparatively  a  small 
space  —  a  couple  of  rods  of  ground  being  sufficient  for  a  small  family.  It  also  yields 
immediate  returns  — the  plantation  of  this  season  giving  a  full  crop  next.  It  requires 
good  culture  and  treatment ;  but  this  is  so  simple  and  so  easily  given,  that  it  is  beyond 
no  man's  reach.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fruit 
within  a  few  years.  The  value  of  varieties  has  been  well 
tested,  and  multitudes  of  experiments  have  been  made  in  its 
cultivation,  so  that  cultivators  have  all  necessary  information 
within  their  reach.  The  horticultural  periodicals  abound 
with  instructions  as  to  how,  and  when,  and  what  to  plant; 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  these,  we  will  briefly  point  out  the  sub- 
stance of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  proper  course  for 
beginners.  We  will  suppose  that  a  strawberry  plantation  is 
to  be  made  the  ensuing  spring. 

1st.  The  ground  (if  not  done  last  autumn)  must  be  trenched 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough 
to  work,  turning  in  a  liberal  supply  of  old  well  decomposed 
manure  —  say  at  least  a  cart  load  to  a  square  rod.  AVhen 
the  ground  has  been  trenched  thus,  it  should  all  be  turned  over  again,  so  as  to  pulverize 
it  and  mix  well  all  parts  of  the  soil  and  manure.  When  this  is  done,  rake  off  and  level 
the  surface,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  plants. 

2d,  Procure  good,  strong,  well  rooted  runners,  or  transplanted  runners  of  last  season. 

riant  in  rows,  say  three  feet  apart,  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  for  all  the  sorts 
with  large  foliage ;  the  wood  strawberries  (^Al- 
2i>ines,)  may  be  six  inches  closer. 

3d.  Keep  the  ground  clean  and  well  hoed  as 
an  onion  bed  all  summer,  and  cut  off  all  runners 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  unless  wanted  to  increase 
the  variety,  and  then  only  two  or  three  should  be 
allowed  on  each  plant.  In  the  autumn  the  plants 
will  be  luxuriant  and  large,  covering  half  the 
ground,  and  in  a  fine  condition  to  give  a  good 
crop  next  season.  In  dry  seasons,  mulching  with 
a  little  tan  bark,  saw-dust,  or  old  manure,  will 
assist  their  growth  very  much. 

4th.  Wintering. — In  many  districts  no  winter 
protection  is  needed,  but  as  a  general  thing  a 
coat  of  three  or  four  inches  deep  of  straw  or  leaves, 
protecting  the  plants  against  the  thawing  and  freezing  of  winter,  is  found  very  useful, 
gi-eatly  augmenting  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  plantation  the  following  season. 
We  aJways  do  it  here  at  Rochester. 


hovey's  seedling.     Fig.  2. 
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5tli.  Treatment  of  the  Plants  during  the  Bearing  Season. — Attend  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil  as  on  the  first  season,  keeping  it  clean  and  friable ;  keep  down  run- 
ners ;  and  provide  for  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  case  of  drouth.  The  greatest  draw- 
back in  strawberry  culture,  with  us,  is 
dry  weather  at  the  time  of  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit ;  and  if  we  want  them  large, 
we  must  apply  water  frerli/ — let  it  flow 
over  the  plants  in  torrents  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Weak  liquid  manure, 
occasionally,  will  be  a  great  aid  in  giv- 
ing size.  The  result  of  all  our  obser- 
vations at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard 
to  strawberry  culture,  is,  that  great  size 
and  heavy  crop^s  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  in  con- 
nection with  deep  rich  soil.  We  have 
no  space  now  to  quote  examples  in  sup- 
port of  this,  but  the  foct  is  unquestion 
able,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  it  in  mind. 

We  now  come  to  the  selection  of  va- 
rieties, which  is  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble importance.  After  many  trials  and 
expei'iments  here  in  the  vicinity  of  Ro- 
chester, and  we  ought  to  add  extensive 
experiments  both  by  amateur  and  mar- 
ket growers,  the  following  varieties  are  pretty  well  settled  down  upon  as  the  best  and 
most  profitable : 

Bii,rr''s  New  Pine,  (pistillate.)  Fig.  1.  —  A  large,  light  red  berry  of  the  finest  flavor. 
Productive  and  hardy.  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  a  first  rate  amateur  grower, 
exhibited  specimens  at  last  year's  exhibition  of  the  Gen- 
esee Valley  Horticultural  Society,  measuring  four  inches 
in  circumference,  and  they  received  the  first  premium. 

Hovcifs  Seedling,  (pistillate.)  Fig.  2.  —  One  of  the 
largest  and  best  American  varieties  —  extensively  gi'own 
and  universally  admired. 

Large  Early  Scarlet,  (hermaphrodite.) — An  old,  fine 
variety.  Good  size,  good  flavor,  and  always  bears  well. 
One  of  the  best  for  planting  with  the  pistillate  sorts. 

Boston  Pine,  (hermaphrodite.) — A  large,  fine,  produc- 
tive variety,  under  high  culture,  but  worthless  with  bad 
treatment. 

Ifudson,  (of  Cincinnati.) — A  most  productive  variety 
—  the  great  fi-uit  of  the  Cincinnati  market  growers.  The 
Rochester  people  esteem  quite  as  highly  Burr''s  Rival 
Hudson  —  a  late  acid  variety,  fine  for  preserving. 

To  insure  the  fertilization  of  the  pistillate  sorts,  one 
row  of  the  staminate  or  hermaphrodite  varieties  should  bo 
planted  between  every  four,  or  in  some  such  proportion. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  foreign 
varieties  prove  profitable  for  our  cultivation.  In  England,  and  indeed  in  France,  the 
great  strawberry  of  the  day  —  the  one  that  in  every  garden  and  in  every  market  attracts 
one's  attention  particularly  —  is  the  British  Queen,  (fig.  3.)     We  have  never  seen  such 
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crops  of  strawberries  anywhei-e  as  those  of  the  British  Queen  around  London,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  market  growers.  It  does  not  succeed  well  here  ;  or  it  has  not  so  far,  that 
we  are  aware  of.  A  few  large  and  fine  berries,  say  three  or  four  from  a  plant,  may  be 
obtained ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  crop.  It  needs  more  moisture  than  it  gets 
with  us,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  yet  tested  under  favorable  circumstances.  We  had  the 
accompanying  drawing  made  from  an  ordinary  specimen  picked  in  a  French  garden. 

Next  to  the  Queen  stands  the  Elton,  (fig.  4.)  This  succeeds  the  Queen,  being 
later.  It  is  a  large,  conical,  and  beautiful  berry.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  ha\'ing 
been  successfully  grown  in  this  country,  but  it  is  worthy  of  further  trial.  In  Europe 
no  distinctions  are  made  in  regard  to  the  "  sexual "  character  of  the  strawbeny, 
as  in  this  country;  all  their  varieties  are  staminate  or  hermaphrodite  — that  is,  have 
both  stamens  and  pistils  perfect. 


CULTURE    OF    THE    FUCHSIA. 

In  our  last  we  promised  some  hints  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of  the  Fuchsia, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  give.  We  may  first  remark  that  among  green-house  plants 
or  shrubs  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  propagate  or  manage. 

Propagation. — The  usual  method  is  by  cuttings.  The  plant  from  which  we  wish  to 
propagate  is  brought,  say  in  the  month  of  February,  into  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  It 
begins  immediately  to  grow,  and  when  the  young  shoots  have  attained  the  length  pf  two 
or  three  inches,  they  are  taken  oft',  cut  smoothly  below  a  joint,  and  inserted  about  an 
inch  into  sand,  or  sandy  earth,  and  if  there  be  a  bottom  heat  of  about  '70  deg.  they  will 
root  in  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  but  they  will  root,  without  a  bottom  heat,  in  a  temperature 
of  60  deg.  When  rooted,  they  are  potted  oft' into  small  two  or  three  inch  pots,  the  soil 
being  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  sand,  leaf-mold,  and  decayed  turf  finely  chopped 
up  ;  add  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  old,  well-decomposed  manure.  These  must  be  well 
mixed.  Put  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  (small  pieces  of  broken  pots). 
In  two  weeks  these  little  pots,  in  a  temperature  of  60  or  70  deg.,  will  be  full  of  roots, 
and  they  may  be  shifted  into  others  a  size  larger.  When  established  in  these,  they  may 
be  removed  into  a  cooler  place,  say  45  to  50  deg.,  and  remain  there  till  planted  out,  if 
wanted  for  that  purpose.  If  disposed  to  grow  up  tall  and  slender,  they  should  be  topped 
to  give  them  strength  and  roundness. 

It  should  be  observed  that  when  Fuchsias  are  planted  out,  a  cool  and  rather  shaded 
place  should  be  given  them.  The  Globosa,  Globosa  major,  and  Serratifolia,  are  best 
for  this  purpose.  When  the  plants  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  pots  for  the  summer 
decoration  of  the  green-house,  or  drawing-room  window,  the  shifting  must  be  continued 
as  fast  as  the  pots  fill  up  with  roots.  The  same  soil  recommended  above  will  do  ;  but 
as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  it  may  be  richer  in  manure.  They  must  be  freely  watered 
and  kept  near  the  glass,  stopping  to  make  them  branch,  and  tying  up  to  give  them  a 
fine  pyramidal  shape ;  syringing  frequently  over  the  foliage  will  do  them  good.  With 
this  treatment,  the  young  spring  cuttings  will,  in  July,  be  two  feet  high  or  more,  and 
loaded  with  flowers  till  September  or  October.  Old  plants  should  be  taken  into  a 
temperature  of  say  45  or  50  deg.  in  February  or  March,  pruned  back  nearly  to  the 
old  wood,  potted  in  good  soil  such  as  described  above,  and  shifted  and  managed  in 
the  same  way  as  young  ones.  The  fulgens,  corymbiflora,  and  their  hybrids,  must 
be  two  years  old  before  a  good  bloom  is  obtained.  The  Serratifolia  blooms  finely 
in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  and  if  planted  out  in  May  or 
June,  potted  in  September,  and  housed  with  other  plants,  will  be  a  great  acquisition 
at  a  dull  season. 
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TWO     FINE    FOREIGN    PEARS. 

Doyenne  Boussock,  (Fis?.  1.) — This  variety  has  fruited  at  Boston  for  several  years,  and 
has  acquired  there  the  "highest  reputation.  It  has  borne  for  two  seasons  with  us,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  it  with  the  best  varieties  we  cultivate.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  will  becoqie  a  popular  orchard  variety,  for  the  tree  possesses 
great  vigor  and  'hardiness, 
grows  rapidly  both  on  pear 
aiio.  ->i^„ince,  and  bears  well.  It 
has  been  cieK^.,.i})gj  {^^  nearly 
all  the  pomologica\  ->.,-,rks  of 
recent  date  and  begins  now  lo 
attract,  what  it  really  merits, 
considerable  attention.  Fruit 
— large,  obtusely  obovate,  re- 
sembling a  very  large  speci 
men  of  White  Doyenne ;  it 
tapers  very  slightly  to  the 
stem,  where  it  is  broad  ;  sur- 
face sometimes  uneven,  but 
generally  smooth  and  regular. 
Color  —  pale  yellow,  slightly 
marked  with  russet,  and  ting- 
ed, on  the  sunny  side,  with 
brownish  red.  Stalk — short 
and  stout,  pretty  deeply  sunk. 
Calyx — open,  pretty  large,  in 
a  shallow  wide  basin.  Flesh 
—  yellowish  white,  melting 
and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous, 
perfumed  flavor.  Tree — vig- 
orous, and  upright  in  growth. 
Wood  —  yellowish  brown, 
with  light  specks.  Leaves — - 
large,  thick,  deep  green,  glos- 
sy, and  almost  flat;  they  assume,  early  in  autumn,  a  fine  reddish  tint,  like  some  of  the 
forest  trees.     Ripe  early  in  October,  and  keeps  well  into  November. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  (Fig.  2.) — This  is  another  foreign  variety  proved  by  succes- 
sive trials,  for  a  few  years  past,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
It  recommends  itself  by  its  beauty,  excellence,  and  productiveness.  Fruit  —  large 
regularly  pyramidal,  somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  old  English  Jargonelle.  Color 
— pale  yellow,  slightly  marked  with  light  russet  and  tinged,  generally,  with  light  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Stem — over  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  enlarged  on  the  end  attached  to 
the  branch.  Calyx — open,  set  in  the  surface,  without  any  depression.  Flesh — yellowish, 
melting,  buttery,  slightly  musky — rich  and  delicious.  Tree — moderately  vigorous,  erect ; 
young  shoots  wavy  in  habit.  Young  wood — reddish  brown,  and  thickly  covered  with 
oblong,  gray  dots.  Leaves — of  medium  size,  flat,  and  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  green 
color.  Last  season  we  had  finely  ripened  specimens,  picked  green,  on  the  25th  Sept. 
We  had  others  picked  later,  about  the  middle  of  October.  It  requires  to  be  picked 
early  and  ripened  in  the  house.  When  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  it  loses  its  flavor  and 
becomes  quite  insipid. 
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PERPETUAL     ROSES. 


The  classes  of  Roses  denominated  Perpetuals  on  account  of  their  blooming  at  intervals 
several  times  during  the  season,  are  fast  superceding  those  that  bloom  but  once,  unless 
it  be  hardy  climbers  and  pillar  roses,  whose  merits  are  not  solely  their  flowers. 
Amateurs,  who  turn  to  the  nurserymens'  catalogues  and  find  Remontants,  Bourbons, 
Noisettes,  Teas,  &o.,  enumerated,  find  themselves  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the  particular 
characters  and  peculiarities  (of  appearance)  of  each.  We  have  often  been  solicited  t^- 
point  out  the  distinctions,  and  intended  to  do  so,  as  well  as  we  could,  when  '"-  '^^und 
the  following  in  a  French  journal  and  immediately  translated  it  into  s  ""^^^  '^^  English. 
We  must  say  for  it  that  we  have  not  found  in  all  the  Ro^^  ^^'^^^  "^^'e  have  read,  an 
explanation  so  concise  and  satisfactory.  We  bexr  *''^^e  of  our  readers  who  cultivate 
Roses,  to  note  it  well  uud  c.vtcua  tii«n-  comparisons  on  the  indications  given.  It  is 
always  satisfactory  for  one  to  know  what  they  have,  and  if  we  have  but  one  Rose  in  our 
garden,  it  will  augment  its  interest,  if  not  its  value,  to  know  what  class  it  belongs  to. 

CHARACTER    OF   TIIE    REMONTAIS^T    OR    PERPETUAL    ROSES.* 

The  greater  number  of  the  catalogues  of  nurerymen  who  devote  themselves  to  Rose  culture,  do  not 
offer  to  amateurs  any  means  of  judging  whetlier  the  varieties  wliich  they  sell  belong  to  the  sections 
in  which  they  are  classed.  A  simple  name  designates  these  sections  and  the  varieties  Avhich  naturally 
approach  each  other  the  nearest  are  often  found  the  furthest  apart,  on  account  of  the  alphabetical 
order  in  Avhich  they  are  inscribed  in  the  merchant's  catalogue. 

Having  been  frequently  consulted  by  amateurs  to  point  to  them  the  precise  character  of  each  of 
the  sections  of  Roses,  I  have  endeavored  to  abridge  them  in  a  few  words,  following  the  method  of 
botanists,  who  assemble  under  a  generic  name  all  the  species  most  alike  in  their  common  characters. 

The  seven  principal  sections  are.  The  Portlands,  called  Perpetuals ;  the  Hybrid  Remontants  of 
Portland;  the  Hybrid  Remontants  of  the  Isle  Bourbon ;  the  Bourbon  Roses;  the  Is  oisctte  Roses ;  the 
Bengals ;  and  the  Teas. 

Each  of  the  characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  these  sections  should  be  taken  in  a  general  sense 
— separately  their  value  diminishes  to  a  point  where  it  disappeai-s  completely.  Take  for  example, 
that  of  flowers  united  in  corymbs  or  panicles  (clusters) ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  insufncient,  for  the 
Noisette  and  Bengals,  which  generally  and  under  good  treatment  produce  clusters,  may  produce 
only  feeble  shoots  terminating  in  a  solitary  flower,  on  account  of  bad  soil  or  treatment.  The  same 
thing,  or  the  reverse,  may  manifest  itself  in  other  selections,!  and  the  great  similarity  existing  between 
certain  subjects  in  different  sections  confoimds  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  then  only  by  much 
practice,  and  the  aid  of  the  assemblage  of  many  characters,  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  Koiscttcs 
from  Bengals,  and  these  last  from  the  Teas. 

Section  1.  Perpetuals,  or  Portlands. — Tlie  Roses  of  this  section  have  the  thorns  very  fine,  short, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  cover  almost  entirely  the  branches,  to  which  they  give  a  brownish  tint. 
Tliey  have  erect  shoots,  the  flower  stalks  short  and  stiff,  the  flowei-s  generally  solitary  and  o\ary ; 
seed  capsule  somewhat  long. 

Examples. — Hose  dii  Hoi,  Duchesse  de  Rohan,  Julie,  Krudner,  Bernard,  La  Favorite,  ttc. 

Sec.  2.  Hybrid  Remontants  of  Portland. — ^These  have  thorns,  hard  and  sharp,  variable  in  strength 
and  length ;  the  shoots  erect,  and  tiieir  habit  similar  to  that  of  the  Portlands.  They  have  also  a 
lengthened  capsule,  and  give  often  one  to  five  or  seven  flowers  which  form  a  bouquet  erect  and  stift"  at 
the  summit  of  the  branches.     The  Four  Seasons  Rose  gives  a  correct  idea  of  tlieir  liabit  and  flowering. 

Examples. — La  Heine,  Baron  Prcvost,  Jacques  Lafitte,  Madain  Laffay,  Bnchcsse  de  Sutherland, 
Amandine,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Clementine  Seringe,  Glorie  d' Angers,  Conite  de  Montalivct,  d'c. 

Sec.  3.  Hybrid  Remontants  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. — The  Roses  which  compose  this  section 
appear  to  hold  a  middle  or  intermediate  place  between  the  Portland  Remontants  and  the  Bourbons, 
but  more  frequently  present  the  aspect  of  the  latter.  The  leaflets  are  in  gcnci'al  strongly  dcntatod 
(toothed,)  but  tlie  round  form  of  the  seed  capsule  distinguishes  them  from  the  Portland  Hybrids.  The  dis- 
position of  the  branches — extended  in  a  confused,  irregular  manner — give  them  also  a  particular  aspect. 

Examples. — Cleme7itine  Duval,  Comte  Bobrinski,  Ernestine  de  Barante,  Colonel  Foissg,  Geant  dcs 
Balailles,   Vicenntesse  de  Belleval,  6:c.,  dec. 

Sec.  4.  Bourbon  Roses  (Rosiers  Isle  Bom-bon). — ^Tliis  section  comprises  the  Roses  which  have  the 
wood  very  smooth  and  glossy,  the  side  shoots  often  short  and  then  terminated  bv  a  sLngle  flower; 

*  CiEErBRE,  formerly  Chief  Florist  at  the  Museum,  Paris,  in  tho  Jie^e^ie  IToriicole. 

t  It  is  .1  vory  common  tiling  for  inexperienced  cultivators  to  form  opinions  anil  conclusions  from  the  first  feeble  growth 
of  a  sicldy  plant.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossibio  for  their  true  characters  to  develop  thcmsclres,  and  an 
T  N     opinion  based  upon  such  conditions  scarcely  ever  fails  to  be  wrong. — Ed. 
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but  when  a  branch  is  developed  vigorously,  which  often  happens  in  many  varieties,  it  Produces  a 
lono-rr  .i.le  shoot  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  flowers,  from  three  to  twelve.  The  thorns  are  strong 
particularly  at  the  base,  scattered,  and  hooked.  The  leaves  are  roundish  <,val,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep 
gJeen.     The  Roses  of  this  section  have  tlie  seed  capsule  round,  and  the  branches  developed  horizontally 

^°V^\pS-S;.<'r«  of  the  Bourbons,  Madam  Dc.prcz,  Charic,  Souchet,  Paul  Joseph,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Souvenir  de  Ath  May,  licmovd,  3frs.  Bomnquet,  &c 

Sec.  5.  Noiseite  RosES.-These  Roses  resemble,  somewhat  the  Teas  in  their  foliage,  but  are 
distino-uished  by  a  greater  vigor  ;  by  their  shoots  being  ordinarily  very  long  ;  smooth  bark,  althou-h 
m^  tSny,  eJpccfally  in  some  ^ases ;  by  their  branches  being  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  flowers,  m 

^xx^^vi&^jM^^-  ^^  0  j^-„^  ji^,,  Mille-Eacs,  Desprez  du  Luxembourg  dx. 

1,    1    f  i-.f, '  ?u  .r-s?s— Tlie  Roses  of  this  section  have  a  smooth  bark  — the  branches 

generally  but  lit  le  thorny;  the  'it^t ,  ..-^ "«  .ito  ^^^  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^„^  toothed  ;  the  flowers  disposed  in 
clusters  or  panicles— the  slender  shoots  nevei   ^...   ^  ,»    ^^^  flower.     Tlie  capsule  is  round;  the 

flowers  are  almost  invariably  colored,  wliilst  in  the  Teas,  to  wnicu  >.v i^nseg  are  often  related  the 

flowers  are  more  frequently  white  or  yellow.  There  are  exceptions — Tea  Bures,  ana  in»«.y  otUers.* 
The  flowers  of  the  Bengal  are  rarely  odorous. 

Examples. — Bengal  Ordiiiaire  (Daily  China),  Cramoisie  superior  (Agrippina),  Eugene  Hardg,  Beau 
Carmine  du  Luxembourg,  Anguxtine  Hcnxan,  dec. 

Sec.  7.  Tea  Roses. — ^These  Roses  have  many  characters  in  common  with  the  Bengals — the  bark 
of  the  shoots  very  smooth,  with  few  thorns ;  the  leaves  are  shining,  and  the  flowers,  often  solitary,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  these  being  so  slender  that  in  most  eases  the  flowers  are  reversed  and 
we  see  them  only  on  the  lower  side.  The  bi'anches  generally  do  not  acquire  great  length,  but  when 
the  plants  are  vigorous  the  branches  are  longer,  stronger,  and  bear  from  three  to  five  flowers  in  a 
cluster. 

ExAJiPLES. —  Bevoniensis,  Safrano,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Vicmntesse  Decazes,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Bures, 
Goubault,  Moire,  Pactole,  d'c. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  flowers,  as  to  size,  form,  compactness, 
&c.,  which  are  the  really  practical  distinctions,  are  not  taken  into  accotint.  M.  Carriere 
probably  supposes  them  to  be  too  changing  in  their  nature  and  dependent  on  circum- 
stances to  be  a  reliable  guide  of  any  great  conseqtience.  We  may  add  that  sections  6 
and  1  do  not  resist  our  winters  in  the  open  ground,  and  even  4  and  5  require  protection 
in  general,  and  yet  these  four  sections  are  the  most  genuine  perpetual  bloomers. 

*  The  exceptions  in  tliis  case  are  almost  too  numerous  to  allow  the  distinction  to  be  of  much  practical  value. — Ed. 


Severity  of  the  Winter. — ^From  all  parts  of  the  South  and  West  we  hear  sad  reports  of  injury  done 
to  Fruit  Trees,  by  the  unusually  intense  cold  of  the  past  winter.  The  fruit  buds  on  nearly  all  sorts 
of  fruit  trees  are  killed,  and  even  young  trees,  very  generally.  Mr.  Bateham  announces  through  his 
paper,  the  destruction  of  the  buds,  and  many  trees,  on  his  "Pomona  farm,"  and  he  has  reduced  the 
price  in  consequence.  A  gentleman  writes  from  Kentucky,  that  "in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  here  on  the  21st  ult.,  (January,)  I  have  lost  all  my  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Cherry, 
and  Plum  trees."  The  destruction  will  probably  be  greater  than  has  been  experienced  in  many 
years.  We  have  examined  the  buds  here  closely  and  frequently,  and  find,  up  to  this  time,  only  the 
Peach  aff"ected,  and  even  of  it,  enough  of  the  fruit  buds  are  good  to  yield  a  fair  crop.  A  larger 
number  are  killed,  however,  than  have  ever  been  before,  to  our  knowledge,  at  this  season  (Feb.  18). 
Trees  of  all  sorts  arc  quite  safe ;  even  tender  yearlings  have  not  suffered  in  the  least.  It  fortunately 
happened  that  our  coolest  nights  were  succeeded  by  dark  days. 


;^ 


HrACiNTiis  FOR  Forcing. — From  a  large  collection  of  Dutch  Hyacinths  bloomed  in  the  green-house 
the  past  winter,  we  have  voted  the  following  as  particularly  fine.  It  should  be  known  that  some 
kinds,  first  rate  in  the  garden,  do  not  succeed  at  all  in  the  house.  Tliose  of  our  readei-s  who  force 
Hyacinths  in  pots  or  glasses,  will  do  well  to  make  note  now  for  use  next  autumn.  Single — Baron 
Thuyl,  dark  blue;  Grand  Vedette,  light  blue;  Grand  Vainqucrer,  (conqueror,)  creamy  white;  Oron- 
datus,  light  blue  ;  Unique,  violet  red ;  Mars,  bright  red ;  Emilius,  dark  blue  ;  Diebiis  Sabal  hamskie, 
light  rosy  red ;  Ileratelde  Vreede,  rosy  pink ;  Bomerus,  flesh  color.  Double.  —Very  few  of  these  force 
well,  but  the  following  are  generally  good :  Bouquet  tendre,  light  red  ;  Lord  Wellington,  light  blue » 
La  tour  d'Auvcrgne,  creamy  wliite,  large  and  fine,  the  best  double  for  forcing. 
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THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 
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Xaklm'   Dfpiirtmcnt. 

We  Lave  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  lovers  of  flowers  that  our  collection  of  seeds 
arrived  a  few  days  since,  and  we  are  having  them  carefully  put  up  in  packages  suitable 
for  distribution,  and  all  applicants  will  receive  them  by  mail  before  the  1st  of  April. 
Mr.  ViLMORiN  informs  us  that  although  the  last  season  was  unfavorable  fo'-  --, '•  'f^ 
flower  seeds,  and  consequently  he  was  able  only  to  send  us  small  cm^'^'i '  '^'  "  ™^  {l*; 
we  ordered,  yet  he  forwarded  the  finest  collection  ever  h-^   r^^    ,?  ^^"^  country.     VV  e 

-^n  gratified  at  this,  as  one  object  we 

had  in  view  was  to  distribute  much  better  seed 
than  are  usually  kept  at  our  seed  stores.  We 
want  no  better  evidence  than  the  three  thou- 
sand applications  already  received  aftbrd  us, 
that  a  love  of  flowers  —  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
creations  of  nature  —  is  rapidly  increasing. 
While  the  farmer  increases  his  crops  of  grain, 
of  roots  and  grass,  by  a  wise  system  of  culture, 
that  enlarges  the  product  without  injuring  the 
soil,  and  the  farmer's  wife  improves  the  quality 
of  butter  and  cheese,  a  few  hours  by  either  will 
not  be  idly  spent  in  caring  for  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  field,  created  by  infinite  wisdom 
to  refine  the  taste  and  gladden  the  heart.  Du- 
ring the  spring  we  shall  give  descriptions  of 
the  best  annuals,  and  also  directions  for  culti- 
vation. The  present  month  we  give  a  figure 
of  the  Ten  Weeks  Stock.  The  plant  grows 
fi'om  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  an  erect 
branching  stem,  hoary  leaves,  and  long  spikes 
of  flowers ;  the  size  and  richness  of  these  flow- 
ers vary  greatly  in  the  difierent  varieties,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  splendid.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  by  the  sea- 
shore, whence  it  was  introduced  in  1731 ;  but 
the  principal  varieties  have  been  originated  in 
England  and  Germany.  The  German  varie- 
ties are  particularly  beautiful. 

For  very  early  flowers,  a  few  plants  may  be 
raised  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  pot  in  the  house,  to 
be  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  suflSciently  warm.  For  sow- 
ing in  the  open  ground,  the  soil  should  be  dug 
deep  and  very  finely  pulverized  with  the  rake. 
The  seed  may  then  be  sown  in  drills,  and 
slightly  covered  with  fine  earth.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  show  the  third  pair  of  leaves,  if  too 
thick  in  the  bed,  they  may  be  carefully  transplanted,  leaving  the  plants  in  the  bed  about 
ten  inches  apart.  Transplanting  should  be  done  on  a  damp  day.  If  the  plants  are 
large,  they  should  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  roots.  If  much  exposed  to  the 
wind,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  them  to  a  stake. 
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GERMAN    TEN    WEEKS    STOCK. 
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THE    GENESEE    FAEMEE. 
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We  are  more  than  gratified  at  the  evidence  we 
are  every  day  receiving  that  our  efforts  to  fur- 
nish a  good  agricultural  paper,  and  one  so  cheap 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  are  so 
well  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  we 
are  laboring.  As  the  large  lists  of  subscribers 
come  in  with  every  mail,  requiring  all  our  time 
to  transfer  the  names  to  our  books,  the  conviction 
is  thrust  upon  us  that  there  is  "a  good  time  com- 
ing," and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  suppress 
a  little  self-complacency  at  the  thought  that  we 
must  have  done  a  little  to  awaken  that  thirst  for 
knowledge,  now  becoming  so  general  among 
American  farmers. 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  determine  what  will  be 
our  circulation  the  present  year,  as  "still  they 
come,"  but  it  cannot  fall  for  short  of  50,000.  For 
this  result  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  voluntary 
labors  of  our  friends,  and  the  friends  of  agricultural 
improvement,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are 
sending  the  Farmer  now  to  thousands  of  Post  offi- 
ces, where  only  from  one  to  five  copies  are  taken, 
and  where,  with  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of 
our  friends,  the  number  might  be  more  than 
doubled.  Will  not  each  of  our  subscribers  at 
these  offices  consider  himself  an  agent,  and  form 
and  forward  a  Club?  Additions  can  be  made  to 
clubs  at  any  time,  at  the  lowest  club  price.  Tliose 
who  have  forwarded  clubs  of  five  can  incease  to 
eight  by  forwarding  $1 ;  and  those  who  have  sent 
$1  for  two  subscribera  can  have  the  number  in- 
creased to  five,  by  sending  another  dollar.  We 
aiithorize  money  to  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk, 
only  asking  proper  care  in  enclosing  and  direct- 
ing.    Back  numbers  can  always  be  furnished. 

Our  subscribers  in  Pennsylvania  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  late  arrival  of  the  February  num- 
ber.    This  was  unavoidable,  but  we  think  it  will 

not  occur  again. 

♦ 

Sheep  Frauds. — We  continue  to  receive  com- 
plaints from  the  Western  States,  respecting  "east- 
ern Sheep  Pedlars  palming  off  common  sheep, 
which  have  not  been  shorn  for  a  year  or  two,  for 
valuable  Merinos."  But  we  were  surprised  to 
learn,  from  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  others,  that  even  "some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  eloquently  condemn  such  frauds  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers,"  should  themselves  be  accused  of 
playing  the  same  game.  Such  conduct  is  far  from 
honorable  or  politic,  and  seriously  retards  the  im- 
provement of  our  breeds  of  sheep. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  So 
oiETY. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  wai 
held  at  Albany,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  January. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President— HENRY  WAGER,  of  Oneida. 
Vice  -  Presfdents. 
I.  James  Monroe,  of  New  York. 
II.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Westchester. 

III.  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Greene. 

IV.  WiNSLow  C.  Watson,  Essex. 
V.  Theodore  S.  Faxton,  Oneida. 

VI.  Olcut  C.  Chamberlin,  Otsego. 
VII.   Charles  Lee,  Yates. 
VIII.  James  McElwafne,  Wyoming. 
Cor.  Secretary — B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 
Jiec.  Secretary — Erastus  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany. 
Members   of    the   Executive    Committee — J.    T. 
Blanchard  and  J.  A.  CoRy,  Saratoga  ;   J.  Butter- 
field,  Oneida  ;  J.  B.  Burnett,  Syracuse  ;  and  Wm. 
Kellet,  Dutchess. 

Mr.  Delafield,  the  President,  delivered  ap  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  pre- 
sented the  medals  awarded  by  this  Society,  to 
those  who  had  received  premiums  at  the  London 
exhibition. 

Prof  Norton  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  depen- 
dence cf  agriculture  upon  science  for  improvement, 
in  whidi  he  said,  that  Agricultural  Chemistry  was 
in  its  infancy ;  that  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
become  a  chemist  as  some  people  imagined  ;  that 
several  yeai's  of  study  and  practice  were  necessary 
to  enable  any  one  to  analyse  hi^  soil  and  obtain 
results  sati-sfactory  and  useful.  He  was  in  favor 
of  an  Agricultural  College,  but  advised  a  small 
beginning ;  let  students  and  teachcra  be  provided, 
and  the  superstructure  and  other  necessaries  would 
follow  in  their  turn.  The  lecture  was  well-timed, 
and  calculated  to  direct  public  sentiment  aright 
in  respect  to  agricultural  improvement. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  fat  stock,  dressed 
meat,  grain,  tkc,  which,  although  only  an  experi- 
ment^ and  the  weather  very  unfavorable,  was  bet^ 
ter  than  could  be  expected,  and  such  as  to  warrant 
a  more  liberal  list  of  premiums  for  the  coming 
year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  i^ecutive  Committee  on 
the  23d,  it  was  res-.ived  that  the  Fair  for  this 
year  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  Yth,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  of  September,  if  the  requirements  of  the 
Committee  are  complied  with,  which  we  suppose 
means  that  the  citizens  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Fair,  except  the  premiums. 
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jJnquirlea  anb  ^nsroers. 

Hot -Beds. — "We  caunot  speak  favorably  of  our 
sucecsa  with  cloth  as  a  substitute  for  gla^a  in  ma- 
kin:'  hot-beds. 


Tobacco  Seed. — We  refer  those  -who  hare  in- 
quired for  Tobacco  Seed  to  the  advertisement  oi' 
J.  Il.\PAiJE  &  Co.,  in  this  number. 


"Beomer's  Manure." — R.T.P.,  Punxsutawny,  Pa. 

^e  know  nothing  of  this  "prepared  manure' 

and  would  advise  no  one  to  purchase  such  articles 
without  the  composition  is  certified  to,  so  that  a 
correct  estimate  may  be  made  of  its  value. 

Tire  FARMEr.— "Wheat,  Potatoes,  MAJnrRE,  and  Fowls. 
—I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Farmer  nearly  a  year,  and 
have  been  delighted  with  the  reading  matter  it  contains. 
Before  we  took  it,  my  wife  had  been  a  subscriber  to  a  La- 
dies' Magazme  at  four  times  the  price,  but  she  now  says  she 
prefers  the  Farmer,  as  the  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
She  is  a  lover  of  flowers  and  gardening,  and,  by-thc-by, 
wishes  you  to  take  her  name  as  a  candidate  for  some  of  the 
choice  flov.'er  seeds  the  coming  season. 

I  have  just  now  been  perusing  the  last  number  of  the  Far- 
mer by  a  cheerful  fire,  whilst  the  rain  is  fertilizing  the 
parched  ground  without,  and  seeing  that  you  notice  letters 
of  inquiry  on  different  subjects  relating  to  farming,  garden- 
ing, horticulture,  &c.,  I  feel  inclined  to  submit  a  few  ques- 
tio'ns  to  you,  which  if  you  deem  worthy  of  notice,  of  course 
I  shaU  feel  flatXered. 

I  have,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  come  in  possession  of* 
a  house  and  lot  of  my  own.  The  lot  contains  four  acres ; 
the  soil  is  rather  light  and  has  not  been  improved  much;  it 
is  of  a  saiidv,  loamy  nature,  the  stone  in  part  flint,  and  u 
mixture  of  what  is  licre  called  the  soap  stone  and  iron  stone. 
Now,  as  I  am  rather  inexperienced  in  farming  or  gardening, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,!  would  like  to  get  some  instruction 
through  your  paper.  There  is  a  thin  clover  sod  on  one- 
half  of  it,  which  I  had  intended  to  plow  under  for  wheat, 
but  being  busy  building,  and  the  season  extremely  dry,  I 
delayed  till  too  late.  My  potato  crop  last  season  was  small, 
though  what  I  had  were  very  good,  being  very  dry  and 
mealy.  I  think  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  potatoes,  and  I 
think  I  should  prefer  cultivating  them,  could  I  produce  two 
or  tliree  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  you  say  may  be 
done,  I  can  have  access  to  some  ashes,  some  barn- 
yard manure,  and  plenty  of  lime  four  miles  distant,  at  6)i 
cents  per  bushel. 

I  would  like,  if  I  knew  how  to  conduct  and  manage  a 
small  henery,  to  have  one  if  it  did  not  interfere  too  much 
with  my  little  field.  Could  you  give  me  some  information 
as  to  their  probable  profit,  the  cheapest  convenient  mode  of 
constructing  the  arrangements,  and  the  best  common  kind 
of  layers.  C'an  any  kind  of  hens  be  made  to  lay  all  seasons 
—  winter  as  well  as  summer?  W'hat  is  the  best  plan  of 
managing  to  effect  this? 

But  I  presume  I  have  now  given  yon  enough  questions 
for  once.  I  have  given  so  many,  believing  that  information 
may  be  given  through  your  widely  circulated  paper,  either 
by  you,  or  souie  of  your  correspondents,  which  will  be  in- 
structive and  entertaining  not  only  to  me,  but  to  many  of 
your  subscribers  in  Pennsylvania.  Wasiucn  Steacy. — 
Bart,  Pa.,  1S51. 

Potatoes  are  a  better  crop  than  wheat  to  grow 
by  one  who  has  but  four  acres  of  land,  all  told. 
Use  a  little  lime  and  a  great  quantity  of  ashes  per 
acre,  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  if  you  would 
grow  a  large  crop  of  tubers.  If  the  land  lacks  or- 
ganic matter,  apply  leaf  mould  from  the  woods. 
A  little  well  rotted  manure  may  be  added  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 

You  might  keep  a  few  fowls  with  profit,  but 


large  numbers  of  fowls  cannot  be  kept  together 
without  great  care.  They  become  diseased  and 
die.  Fowls  want  plenty  of  room,  and  a  chance  at 
the  fresh  earth.  Although  many  agricultural  edi- 
tors ridicule  the  large  breeds,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  Shanghaes  are  the  best  layers  in 
the  country.  They  are  yet  costly,  and  probably 
cannot  now  be  procured  for  less  than  $5  per  pair, 
which  is  too  much  to  pay  except  for  a  pair  or  two 
to  breed  from.  They  will  be  cheap  in  a  year  or 
two.  It  is  not  natural  for  any  birds  to  lay  during 
the  whole  year.  Yet  much  can  be  done  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  very  warm  house,  and  feeding  fresh 
meat  and  pounded  oyster  shells,  or  lime  and  bones. 
A  box  of  ashes,  or  sand,  is  quite  a  luxury,  and  ne- 
cessary to  their  cleanliness. 


Carts. — A  correspondent  says :  "I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  plan  you  offer,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  and  wish  to  get 
up  a  cart  from  the  drawing,  but  find  myself  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand one  or  two  important  parts.  You  say  the  body 
sets  flat  on  the  axle,  and  the  shafts  are  attached  to  the  hot/- 
torn  of  the  body  by  bent  iron  plates.  Now  it  appears  from 
the  drawing,  that  the  shafts  are  attached  at  the  extreni<» 
tVont  part  of  the  bottom,  which  I  think  cannot  be  the  case. 
How  far  from  the  front  end  are  the  shafts  attached  ?  (1) — 
What  is  the  shape  of  the  bent  irons  by  which  they  are  fast- 
ened ?  (2)  How  high  are  the  wheels,  and  what  is  the  width 
of  the  tire  ?  (3)    James  Gardxek. — Ilullldayihurg,  Pa. 

(1)  The  shafts  are  attached  to  the  bottom,  by 
bent  iron  plates,  near  tlie  axle,  and  it  tips  on  the 
bolts  which  connect  the  shafts  and  body  there. 
The  usual  way  is  to  have  shafts  and  frame  attached 
to  the  axle,  the  body  to  sit  on  bolsters  to  bring  it 
level,  and  to  tip  on  the  axle. 

(5)  Flat,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  correspond 
with  the  timbers  or  wood  work. 

(3)  As  a  general  thing,  four  and  a  half  feet  is  the 
proper  height  for  wheel^  and  four  inches  width  of 
tire  for  the  land.  It  cannot  all  be  made  plain, 
without  skeleton  drawings,  but  anv  good  waggon 
maker  who  understands  the  principh  can  adapt 
the  parts  to  each  other. 


Tellow  Spots  r^  'Wiieat. — I  write  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  infomiation  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  yellow  spots  in 
wheat.  These  spots  are  not  generally  seen  until  the  warm 
weather  of  spring,  when  aU  at  once  different  parts  of  the 
field  will  begin  to  wear  a  yellow  and  sickly  appearance, 
and  become  stunted  in  growth.  Sometimes  these  spots  are 
not  observed  at  harvest.  At  other  times  the  disease  is 
nearly  fatal.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  caused  by  some 
insect,  but  what  kind  of  one  (if  insect  it  is)  is  a  question.  It 
is  not  the  work  of  the  Hessian  fly,  neither  is  it  caused  by 
wire  worms ;  nor  is  it  owing  to  a  poverty  of  the  soil,  for  ma- 
nuring does  not  prevent  it ;  it  is  not  owing  to  a  lack  of 
potash,  for  I  observe  that  the  wheat  is  affectt-d  where  I 
burned  a  log  heap  before  sowing.  Any  information  on  this 
subject  would  greatly  oblige    A'Subsceibek. — Olney,  A".  Y. 

Many  believe  that  the  larva;  of  the  wheat  fly 
(cecidomyia  tritici,  not  Hessian  fly,)  are  in  seed 
wheat  when  sown,  and  that  the  development  of 

occa- 


the  insect  in  the  young  plant  in  the  sprin, 

sions  the  injury  of  which  our  coi-respondent  speaks. 

'hir.  W.  P.  KiNZEE,  sm  intelligent  observer  in  Lan. 


^ 


caster  Co.,  Pa.,  saj's:  "In  May,  young  insects  are 
easily  discerned  witli  the  naked  eye,  (having  grown 
from  the  nita  deposited  in  the  groove  of  the  wheat 
grain,)  lodged  in  the  bulb  of  the  plant  between 
the  radicles  and  culm,  or  plumule,  in  the  pupre 
state,  which  soon  after  forms  chrysalis,  after  which, 
being  now  in  a  perfect  state,  the  young  fly  by 
means  of  its  ovi  p  jsitor,  escapes  through  the  bulb 
of  the  ])lant,  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground. — (See  Albany  Cultivator  for  October, 
1830.) 

German  entomologists  enumerate  over  a  thou- 
sand insects  that  prey  upon  cereals,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  tricum,  (wheat).  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  Sir.  Kinzer  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
observations.  We  have,  too,  hatched  out  a  fly 
from  a  seed  of  wheat,  November  8th ;  and  we  are 
not  certain  where  the  mature  insects,  so  common 
in  the  wheat  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  spend 
their  winters  after  their  maturity. 

♦ 

BoxE  DrRT  AND  SppEErnospiiATB  OF  Lute. — Will  you  be 
pleased  to  inform  mo,  an<l  ollicrs  interested,  through  your 
excellent  paper,  whetlicr  Bfinc  Dust  and  Superphosphate  of 
Lime  are  :i.s  valnable,  as  manure,  for  carrots  as  for  tumeps. 
Joiix  W.  Bailey. — I'lattsbiirgh,  Jf.  Y. 

We  have  never  used  Superphosphate  of  Lime 
for  cttrrot",  but  think  it  will  be  a  very  good  aux- 
iliary of  farm-yard  dung,  sown  broadcast  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  We  intend  using  it  this 
summer,  and  hope  our  friend  will  do  the  same  and 
let  us  have  the  result  Leave  a  few  rows  un- 
dr3?3ed,  by  way  of  comparison,  <fec. 


TiiE  GoriiER. — Yoi;r  correspondent  E.  M.  B., 
asks  information  relative  to  the  habits  of  the 
"gopher."  Could  my  young  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
den vegetables  talk,  they  would  tell  him  that  its 
habits  arc  bad  enough.  They  do  their  mischief 
principally  during  the  night,  and  always  under 
ground,  rendering  it  very  difScult  to  capture  them. 
Many  persons  call  our  prairie  or  ground  squirrel 
by  the  name  of  go])her.  The  gopher  always  works 
under  ground,  while  the  prairie  squirrel  (which 
much  resembles  your  eastern  chipmunk)  does  its 
mischief  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  daytime,  and, 
compared  with  the  former,  are  inoffensive.  The 
gophers  became  so  numerous  and  troublesome 
tliat  I  laid  aside  all  business,  and  appropriated  my 
services  for  a  time  to  their  especial  benefit.  Hav- 
ing selected  a  quantity  of  potatoes  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  I  put  a  little  strychnine  in  each,  filled  my 
coat  pockets,  took  my  spade,  and  started  the 
rounds,  opening  every  fresh  mound  until  I  found 
their  road  or  hole,  into  which  I  rolled  a  potato. 
The  next  morning,  armed  and  equipped  as  before, 
I  paid  them  another  visit,  and  found  that  the 
holes  had  all  been  closed  up.  I  again  opened 
them,  together  with  all  new  mounds,  and  as  be- 
fore introduced  my  poisoned  potato.  I  persover- 
ingly  pursued  this  course  for  four  or  five  days, 
since  which  I  have  not  discovered  a  sign  of  one 
on  ray  premises.     This  course  has  been  pursued 


by  a  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  with 
like  success. 

A  few  years  since,  I  was  much  troubled  by 
rabbits  girdling  my  fruit  trees.  I  cut  thin  pieces 
from  the  sides  or  base  of  scrub  apples,  sprinkled 
a  little  strychnine  on  the  fresh  side,  and  at  night 
placed  them  in  the  places  frequented  by  my 
troublesome  ^^sitors  ;  and  such  was  the  unerring 
certainty  with  which  it  laid  them  out,  that  a 
neighboring  nurseryman  tried  it,  and  gathered 
half  a  dozen  rabbits  at  a  time,  the  result  of  a  sin- 
gle night's  operation. 

Could  I  have  known  of  this  earlier,  it  would 
have  saved  me  many  dollars  and  much  perplexity ; 
and  if  it  will  be  of  service  to  any  of  your  numer- 
ous readers,  use  it.  Wm.  K  Larned. — St.  Antho- 
ny, Minnesota  Territory. 

• 

Garget  in  Cows. — Will  you  please  to  inform 
Carlton  Graves,  through  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
that  the  garget  or  pokeweed  root  operates  like  a 
charm,  and  is  all  that  can  be  desired  as  a  remedy 
for  the  garget  in  cows,  when  in  a  mild  form.  I 
have  given  green  root  the  size  and  length  of  a 
man's  finger,  mashed  fine,  as  a  dose  several  times. 
A  piece  of  the  root  put  in  the  dewlap  will  have 
the  same  eff'ect  if  the  case  is  not  violent.  I  would 
recommend  that  he  procure  Cole's  book  on  Dis- 
eases of  Domestic  Animals.  S.  B. — Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Tickner,  of  Harmony,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
result  of  forty  years'  experience  as  follows : 

I  noticed,  in  your  October  number,  a  question 
from  a  brother  farmer,  desiring  information  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  garget  in  cows.  Being 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  information,  I  feel 
bound  to  make  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  During  above  forty  years  experiimce,  in 
which  time  I  have  cured  many  of  my  own  as  well 
as  ray  neighbour's  cows,  I  have  never  known  it  to 
fail  of  cm-ing  in  a  single  instance.  The  remedy  is 
simply  tliis :  Take  skokeweed  and  cut  up  vour 
double-handful  fine;  mix  with  meal  and  "feed 
you  cow.  One  mess  will  generally  efi'ect  a  cure  ; 
if  not,  try  a  second,  which  I  never  knew  to  fail. 

♦ 

To  Prjtvevt  Hogs  froji  Rootixg. — I  wa.s  much 
amused  in  reading  the  inquiry  in  the  January 
number  of  your  paper  headed  "To  prevent  Hogs 
rooting,"  and  was  particularly  amused  by  the 
manner  suggested  of  performing  the  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  if  II.  Jennings  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  have  whittled  a  grimter's  nose  down, 
as  he  should  have  done,  he  would  have  found  the 
tendons  spoken  of  that  support  the  end  of  the 
nose  and  are  attached  to  the  top  of  it.  These 
diverge  towards  the  eyes,  near  where  the  muscles 
are  situated  which  give  the  power,  lliosc  ten- 
dons are  consequently  several  inches  in  lengtli, 
and  by  severing  them  at  any  point  between  the 
muscle  and  end  of  the  nose  the  object  will  be 
effected.  The  point  of  a  pen-knife  is  the  proper 
instrument  to  be  used,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
cutting  across  the  nose  to  accomplish  this,  as  it 
would  require  quite  a  deep  gash  through  the 
integuments  of  the  nose  before  the  tendons  would 
be  cut  off  by  such  means.  J.  H. — Big  Stream 
Point,  Yates  Co.,  N.   Y. 
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.  Pumpkins  as  Food  fob  Stock.— I  have  often  seen  root 
crops  reootnmended  very  highly  for  feeding  to  stock  during 
■winter,  and  I  believe  in  using  something  of  the  kind ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  culture  of  roots  must  be  somewhat 
tedious.  Now,  I  would  ask,  cannot  something  which  Is 
Nmore  easily  cultivated  be  substituted  for  roots?  I  think 
that  pumi>kins  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  an 
equal  quantity  could  be  raised  at  much  k^s  cost.  But  do 
they  contain  as  much  nutriment  in  a  given  weight  as  the 
roots  generally  recommended  1  or  how  much  are  they  infe- 
rior to  Indian  corn  ?  Can  they  be  saved  through  the  win- 
ter? These  are  questions  which  I  am  unable  to  answer. 
]t  would  be  conferring  a  favor  on  mo,  and  probaWy  on 
many  others,  i<"  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  correspond- 
ents would  answer  them  through  the  Farmer,  and  tell  us 
all  about  the  proper  soil,  mode  of  culture,  keeping,  &c.,  &c. 
MAKcrs  M.  MosER. — Flint  Eock,  Oataicba  Co.,  N.  d 


Bee  Rot.— Last  spring  I  purchased  two  swarms  of  bees, 
both  large  and  healthy.  The  season  being  quite  cold  and 
wet,  they  cast  ofif  but  one  swarm.  This  fall  I  found  the 
swarm  which  swarmed  in  the  summer,  to  be  badly  affected 
with  the  "  bee  rot,"  a  disease  quite  common  in  this  section 
for  a  few  years  past.  It  appears  that  the  young  bees  die 
while  in  the  larva  state,  and  the  bees  refuse  to  uncap  the 
cells  and  rid  themselves  of  the  evil.  Their  decomposition 
goon  cause*  an  effluvia  as  poisonous  to  the  parent  hive  as 
it  is  disagreeable  to  the  smell.  The  cause  can  not  lie  in  the 
dampness  of  the  season,  for  we  have  had  it  for  several  sea- 
sons when  very  dry  and  warm ;  neither  can  it  lie  in  the 
peculiar  kind  of  honey  gathered,  for  a  few  years  since  the 
disease  was  unknown.  Will  some  of  your  readers  inter- 
ested in  bee-culture  state,  in  your  columns,  their  opinion  of 
the  cause,  and  if  possible,  suggest  a  remedy.  D.  G.  Foet. 
— Apulia,  N.  Y. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

(M.  B.  B.,  Fredricka,  Del.)  "Burning  Steatv- 
BERRY  VrNEs." — AVc  do  not  practice  nor  approve 
of  the  operation. 

Sea  Kaxe. — ^Take  a  piece  of  good  garden  soil, 
trench  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  turning 
in  about  a  couple  of  cart  loads  of  manure  and  half 
a  bushel  of  salt  to  the  square  rod;  plant  the  i-oots 
in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  about  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Tlants  can  be  had 
at  the  nurseries  at  $1.00  or  $2.00  per  dozen,  or 
may  be  grown  from  seed  to  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  seed  stores.  To  be  fit  for  use  it  must  be 
blanched,  either  by  covering  the  plants  in  spring, 
as  it  begins  to  grow,  with  suitable  pots  or  with 
light  sandy  earth.  It  may  also  be  forced  by  put- 
ting warm  stable  manure  around  it^ 

Rhubarb,  or  Pie  Plant.  —  For  this,  trench  the 
soil  deep  and  manure  heavily.  Any  good  garden 
soil  treated  thus  will  be  suitable.  Plants  should 
be  set  three  feet  apart  each  way.  To  be  sure  of 
having  a  certain  variety,  you  must  obtain  roots, 
but  very  good  sorts  are  sometimes  produced  from 
seeds.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  treatment^ 
good  deep  soil  and  abundance  of  manure  being  the 
chief  requisites. 

(L.  B.,  Out  "West.)  Six  best  Swnmer  Apples. — 
Red  Astracan,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry, 
Large  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Joe,  and  Summer 
Rose.  Six  best  Fall  Apples — Fall  Pippin,  Gra- 
venstein,  Pomme  Royal,  Jersey  Sweet,  Porter,  and 


St  Lawrence.  Six  best  Winter  Apples — Baldwin, 
Swaar,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Northern  Spy,  Tal- 
man  Sweeting,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. — 
Scions  can  be  sent  by  mail,  if  the  quantity  be 
small,  but  express  companies  are  now  so  numerous 
that  you  can  procure  them  easily  and  saJely 
through  them.  You  will  find  nurserymen's  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Farmer.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend any  one  in  particular. 

(W.  B.,  Blenheim.)  Peaches  ai-e  rarely  grafted 
and  do  not  succeed  well.  They  can  be  budded 
on  the  plum  or  almond  as  well  as  on  the  peach. 

(A.  W.,  Galesburg,  111.)  Half  decayed  saw  dust 
is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  manure,  and  especially 
stiff  soils.  We  have  seen  plants  growing  well  in 
it  alone.  We  have  no  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  coal  ashes  to  fruit  trees  in  a  special  way. 
Has  any  of  our  readers  ?  The  art  of  feeding  fruit 
trees  to  make  them  proof  against  blight,  is  un- 
known— a  great  subject  for  future  investigations. 
We  know,  from  experience,  that  a  dry  and  moder- 
ately fertile  soil  is  most  conducive  to  their  general 
well  being. 

(A  Subscriber,  Buffalo.)  Your  soil  being  an 
"old  brick  yard"  will  not  be  suitable  for  the 
peach,  which  requires  a  dry  friable  loam.  Tlie 
apple,  p<?ar,  and  plum,  may  do  well  on  it,  provi- 
ded it  be  properly  prepared  by  freq\ient  plowings, 
and  by  turning  in  light  siibstances,  such  as  leaf- 
mold  from  the  "woods,  swamp  muck,  saw-dust,  if 
conreuieut,  and  stable  manure ;  sand  would  also 
improve  it,  by  increasing  its  porosity.  For  select 
varieties  refer  to  a  nurseryman's  catalogue,  or  to 
back  numbers  of  the  Farmer. 

(J.  P.,  Frcdonia.)  The  preparation  of  manure 
for  hot-beds  consists  in  turning  it  over  repeatedly, 
in  order  that  it  maybe  uniformly  decomposed  and 
not  burnt,  as  heaps  genei-ally  are  when  left  to 
themselves.  After  being  turned  several  times,  the 
first  violent  heat  passes  off  and  then  decomposition 
going  on  gradually  gives  out  a  more  temperate 
heat  and  it  is  fit  for  the  bed. 

(Ida,  Haviland  Hollow.)  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Cupbeas,  Lantanas,  and  Scar- 
let Pelargoniums,  will  answer  your  purpose  — 
blooming  all  summer.  Among  hardy  Clintbing 
Roses,  Queen  of  the  Prairies  and  Baltimore  Belle 
are  two  of  the  best  Tlie  new  Phloxes  are  wor- 
thy your  attention.  Six  fine  cheap  Dahlias  — 
Queen  of  the  Eiist^  Purple  Standard,  Striata  Per- 
fecta,  Triomph  do  Mixgdeburg,  Stern  von  Miedling, 
and  Indispensable  White  —  all  distinct  and  good. 

A  REQUEST  TO  Frufi  Growers! — Mr.  A.  Porter, 
Nettle  Lake,  Ohio,  has  an  orchard  of  apple  trees 
to  graft  and  desires  us  to  request  fruit  growers, 
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who  majihave  them  to  spare,  to  send  him  grafts 
of  choice  kinds.  He  believes  there  are  many  who 
will  do  it  with  pleasure,  and  we  trust,  having 
done  our  duty,  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 

(A.  J.  H.,  Newfane.)  Grafting  Quinces  on 
TuoRNs. — It  will  do  very  well  if  the  thorns  be  not 
too  large,  say  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  graft 
near  the  ground.  It  would  be  better  to  graft 
where  they  stand  and  remove  after  one  year's 
growth  of  graft. 

(J.  M.  B.,  Adams,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y.)  Stocks  for 
TiiE  Peach. — ^The  best  stock  for  the  peach  in  your 
cold  "Black  River"  eoimtry,  will  be  the  plum, 
and  the  native  species  that  grows  quite  late  is  the 
best,  working  well  after  the  peach  buds  are  ma- 
ture.    Bud  near  the  ground. 

(F.  "W.  L.)  Dwarf  Ornamental  Trees. — ^Tliere 
are  certain  kinds  of  ornamental  evergreen  trees 
that  may  be  kept  of  small  size  by  shearing  or 
pruning  them  annually.  Such  are  the  Arbor 
Yitffi,  all  the  species  and  varieties ;  the  Red  Cedar ; 
the  Hemlock  ;  and  the  White  Cedar.  The  Norwe- 
gian Fir  also  bears  shearing  well  and  may  be  kept 
of  small  size  where  fancy  or  circumstances  require 
it.  The  better  way,  however,  is,  in  the  case  of 
ornamental  trees,  to  select,  for  small  places,  spe- 
cies that  do  not  attain  large  size — rather  shrubs 
than  trees.  Dwarfing  by  the  use  of  certain  stocks, 
as  in  fruit  trees,  is  not  practised,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  of  little  practical  advantage. 


(3)  During  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  those 
on  the  quince  will  unquestionably  yield  the  largest 
amount,  because  they  will  bear  from  the  third 
year,  whereas  those  on  the  pear  will  not  commence 
bearing  to  any  amount  before  the  eighth  or  tenth 
year.  It  is  after  the  fifteenth  year,  or  we  might 
say  after  the  twentieth  year,  that  standard  pear 
trees  on  pear  stocks  yield  large  returns.  For  a 
solid,  permanent,  investment  in  pear  eulture,  plant 
standard  trees  on  pear  stocks,  but  for  immediate 
returns,  say  for  the  fii-st  ten  or  fifteen  years,  plant 
those  on  quince. 

♦ 

Ceanberet  CtTLTTTEE. — I  should  like  to  inquire,  throngh 
your  paper,  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  Cranberry 
plant— where  they  can  be  obtained  ;  what  soil  is  necessary 
for  their  growth ;  the  probable  expense  of  getting  them ; 
what  time  is  best  for  transplanting ;  and  how  they  are  to  be 
treated  after  they  !ire  transplanted?  Tour  answer  to  the 
above  questions  will  greatly  oblige  several  of  your  subscri- 
bers.   C.  E.  Claek.— /)fwmv7fe,  JV.  V. 

The  attempt  to  cultivate  Cranberries  on  high 
land,  we  believe,  has  been  a  foilnre.  Thev  are 
natives  of  the  swamps,  and  we  think  they  will 
thrive  only  on  mucky  land.  "We  have  had  no 
experience  in  their  culture. 


Fruit   Scions    for   1853. 

THE  subscriber  will  furnish  Scions  for  this  season's  graft- 
ing, of  the  celebrated  fruits  of  Western  New  York : 

7>PPLE. 

Irihstone  Pippin, 
Summer  Rose, 
Pambo, 


Dwaef  Frtttt  Trees.— Tou  have  an  excellent  article  in 
your  last  number,  onr  the  subject  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  but 
as  they  are  but  little  known  in  this  section,  and  as  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  comparative  value,  you  will  much  oblige 
some  of  us  who  are  about  to  plant  trees  next  spring,  by  an- 
swering the  following  questions  in  your  ;March  number. 
What  is  the  longevity  of  <he  pear  upon  quince  ?  (1)  What 
is  about  its  maximum  of  fruit  when  full  grown  ?  (2)  Which 
will  produce  the  most  fruit  during  the  first  ten  years,  the 
dwarf  or  the  standani,  supposing  boUi  of  a  kind  ?  and  which 
during  the  first  filYeen  years  V  (3)  We  are  aware  that  a 
variety  of  circumstances  would  qualify  the  answers ;  but 
without  supposing  you  can  be  exactly  definite,  we  thought 
you  would,  from  iimch  experience  and  obseri'ation,  be  able 
to  give  such  an  answer  as  will  settle  Uie  question  of  compa- 
rative value.    C.  yi .—PleamtitvUle. 

(1)  There  is  so  much  depending  upon  circum- 
stances that  we  can  give  no  very  definite  answer. 
One  variety  under  favorable  circumstances  might 
endure  fifty  years  oc  more,  whilst  others  might 
endure  half  that  time.  If  varieties  be  selected 
that  are  well  known  to  flourish  on  the  quince,  and 
they  are  planted  on  suitable  soil,  and  be  after- 
wards properly  taken  care  of,  they  will,  at  any 
rate,  endure  an  ordinary  life  time  in  a  healthy  and 
productive  state. 

(2)  We  know  trees  that  are  not  yet  full  grown, 
-  and  produce  annually  a  barrel  of  fruit     But  we 

think  that  few  varieties  would  come  up  to  this, 
quite. 


Northern  Spy, 
NorimCs  Melon, 
Wagener, 
St.  iMwrence, 
Canada  Jted, 
Sxcaar, 
Baldwin, 
Pomme  Ori^e, 
Seelc^no-further. 
Ilei-tford shire  Pearmain 
Faimeu^e, 
Bmvrassa, 

Tioenty  Oitncs  Apple, 
Uawley,  or  Powse, 
Graveiuitein, 
Bailey  Sweeting, 


Virffali-eti, 
Secka, 

Swan's   Orange'or   Onon- 
daga, 


Esopus  Spitzenhrvrgk, 
Yellow  Bellflower, 
Poodiurti  Russett, 
Early  Harvest, 
Early  Straicbeny, 
Autumn  Siratcberry, 
Earlii  Joe, 
Fall' Pippin, 
Holland  Pippyin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Talman  Sweeting, 
Green  Sweeting, 
Porter, 

PEABS. 

BartleU, 
Oswego  Beurre, 
Brown  Bcu-rre, 
Osban-d's  Smnm-erj 


and  most  of  the  Foreign  varieties. 

Apple  Scions  |1.00  per  100,  and  Fear  Scions  Tliree  Shil- 
lings per  dozen.  They  will  be  carcftilly  packed  and  sent 
by  Express  or  by  Mail.  A  discount  on  apple  scions  will  be 
made  to  nurserymen. 

Eariy  orders  arc  requested,  to  insure  a  supply.  Address 
me  (post-paid)  at  Eochester,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 

JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

N.  B. — In  all  cases  wiiei'e  it  is  possible,  I  will  send  sam- 
ples of  the  "  Northern  Spy"  apple.  Keici'ciice  can  be  made 
to  Mr.  Tick,  of  the  "  Farmer." 

Koehester,  Jan.,  1S52. 


Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries. 

BISSELL  &  HOOKER  off^er  for  sale,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  a  l.irge  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  they  believe 
are  inferior  to  none  in  health,  beauty,  or  accuracy- anion" 
which  are  Apple,  Fear,  Peach,  and  Cherry  Standards" 
Dwarf  Pears  on  imported  Quince  stooks;  Gr.-ipo  Vines,  na- 
tive and  foreign;  IJasplierries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries—strong, imported  pkints,  at  low  rates.  Osage  Orange 
hedge  plants.  Oniamcntal  Trees,  Evergreens,  Koses,  Ac. 
Green-house  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  of  superior  quality. 
Double  Dahlias,  Calceolarias,  &c.  — all  of  which  we  ar« 
confident  will  give  satisfaction. 

A  general  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid 
applicants.  [3-31] 


IVEW  AND  FIOTE  SHUUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Proprietors  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Kurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  solicit  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  Ornamental  Plants  to  their  large  stock 
of  rare  and  beautiful  Shrubs  and  Plants,  among  which  are 
the  follov^ing : 

HAPvDY  SHRUBS. 

Penteia,  Scahra,  or  Garland  Deulzia,  a  fine  white  flower- 
ing shnib. 

Forsythia  Viridismma. 

Rihes  Go;-rfo7U— Gordon's  Currant— yellow  and  crimson, 
very  fine. 

Uplraa  PntnifoUa  fiore  pleno  —  small,  double,  white 
flowers  in  great  profusion  ;  fine  dense  habit. 

Spircea  Lanceolatd,  or  Keevcsi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus. 

Spircea  Chamadnfolla,  Niconderti,  Lindleyana,  Ja- 
poiiica,  and  twenty  others. 

Syringa  (Philadclphus)  Pidiescens,  Zepherii,  Cordata, 
Double,  Culwmbiaiia,  and  others,  all  fine. 

Lonicera  Ledihouri — a  fine  Californian  shrub. 

Taniar-ix,  Africana,  Germanica,  Gallica,  and  Leban- 
oiioa. 

Viburnum  Lantanoid^s,  a  beautiful  shrub. 

Wiegela  Rosea — the  finest  hardy  shrub,  lately  introduced 
from  China. 

The  above  excellent  things  can  bo  furnished  in  quanti- 
ties, at  low  prices. 

SELECT  GEEEN-nOUSE  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

FucHStAS.— Our  collection  is  one  of  the  best  In  America. 
The  most  distinct  and  best  varieties  yet  introduced  and 
quite  rare,  such  as  Pearl  of  England,  Fair  Posamovd, 
SerratifoUa,  Serraiifolia  muUiflora,  Fulgem  Corymhino- 
ra.  Cor ymhi flora  Alba,  Magnificent,  President,  President 
Porclier,  Sp'eciabilis,  &c.,  are  propagated  largely. 

Veebekas.  —  A  collection  of  fifty  varieties,  comprising 
evervthing  fine  introduced  to  this  '.ime. 

IIeliotp.opes. — Soimenir  de  Liege,  Corymbosum,  and 
some  new  varieties  just  received  and  to  be  announced  here- 
after. 

PHTMBAOO  LaRPENT^. 

CtipuEAS. — Plaiycenira,  Stringtdosa,  and  others.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  finest  bedding  plants. 

Lantan.vs. —  Ewingi,  the  fine  new  Cincinnati  variety, 
rose  and  straw  color ;  Matabilis  3Iiijor,  and  several  others. 

BovYARDixs.—Triphylla,  and  others. 

AliUTILOKS. 

SA-LYiAS.—Sp/lenden.s  Major,  Oppositi folia,  Asurea,  and 
others — superb  plants  for  masses. 

Fabiana  Imf.kicata. 

Htdp.angeas.— //o/-<fiw.5is,  Japoniea,  Cordata,  dc. 

BuDDLEA  Lindleyana— a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
clusters  of  purplish  lilac  flowers ;  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Habp.otuajiinus  Elbgans— a  superb  plant,  half  shrubby, 
with  large  clusters  of  showy  crimson  flowers ;  blooms 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
house  in  winter. 

Petunias.— A  large  collection,  embracing  all  distinct  and 
good  sorts. 

Lobelia  fulgens  rNsiGNis,LoBELiA  futlgens  alba — flow- 
ers of  dazzling  beauty — both  new. 

Veronica  Lindleyana —  a  charming  autumn  flowering 
plant ;  long  elegant  spikes  of  p.ale  (nearly  white)  blossoms. 
Veronica  Andersoni — finest  of  all — neio. 

Teee  Violets — white  and  purple. 

Chrysanthemums. — A  fine  collection  of  the  novel  and 
beautiful  pompone  or  dwarf  varieties. 

Dahlias. —  A  superb  collection.  Including  the  English 
and  French  prize  sorts  of  1851 — alt  at  very  low  rates. 

Cinerarias.— A  fine  collection  of  new  and  beautiful  sorts, 
including  Magnificent,  Attilla,  David  Copperfield,  Wel- 
linglon,  P.'auty  of  Nacington,  <tc.  &c. 

All  the  above  articles  furnished  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, at  low  rates,  and  packed  so  as  to  go  any  distance  with 
safety. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  &c.  &c.,  ready  1st  of  March. 

March  1, 1^52. 


Seneca  Lake  Highland  Nurseries, 
CATHARINE,  CHEMUNG-  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Near  Havana 
Depot,  N.  Y.  &  E.  K.  Pvoad.  A  complete  assortment  of 
Nursery  articles,  wholesale  and  retail.  Great  inducements 
to  Eastern.  Southern,  and  Western  dealers.  Packages 
amounting  to  $10  delivered  at  New  York  and  Dunkirk,  or 
any  intermediate  station  on  the  Erie  Kailroad,  free  from 
charges  to  the  purchaser.  Price  and  Descriptive  Cata- 
loj;ue3  famished  gratis,  by  mail.  E.  C.  FPvOST. 

March  1, 1852.— a-lt* 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NE'U'BURGH,  N.Y. 

A.  SAUL  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  their 
patrons,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  their  stock  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming 
spring,  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  embraces  everything 
in  their  line  that  can  be  procured  in  the  trade. 

Dealers  and  planters  of  trees  on  a  large  scale,  will  be 
treated  with  on  as  liberal  terms  as  can  be  done  by  any  es- 
tablishment of  reputation  in  the  country.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  for  correctness  of  nomenclature  of  fruits, 
(which  is  a  .serious  consideration  to  planters)  that  their  stock 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  possibly  can  be,  having  been  all 
propagated  on  their  own  grounds,  from  undoubted  sources, 
imder  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Saul.  They  have 
propagated  in  large  quantities  all  the  leading  standard  va- 
rieties, which  are  proved  to  be  best  adapted  for  general  cul- 
tivation, especially  those  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomological  Ckmgress  at  its  several  sessions,  as  well  as  all 
novelties  of  recent  introduction,  and  kinds  particularly  suit- 
ed to  certain  localities,  and  sections  of  the  Union  and 
Canadas. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  the  largest  they  have  ever 
had  to  offer  for  sale,  and  among  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  consists  of  over  5ii,(i(jij  saleable  trees. 

The  stock  of  Apple  Trees  is  also  very  large,  as  well  as 
Plums,  Cherries,  Ajiricots,  Peaches,  Quinces  and  Nectarines. 
Also,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Itaspberries, 
Strawberries,  &e.,  &c. 

Pears  on  Quince,  Cherry  on  Mahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Par- 
adise stocks,  for  pyramids  ami  dwarfs  for  garden  culture, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  kin<ls  which 
succeed  best  on  those  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS    AND    EVER6EEEN    OKNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Embracing  .all  the  known  kinds  suitable  for  street  plant- 
ing, of  ea^tra  nize ;  also,  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  as 
all  the  well  known  kinds  suitable  for  Arboretums,  I^awn 
and  Door-yard  i)lantiiig,  &c.,  including  Weeping  Trees, 
Vines,  Garden  an<l  Climbing  Itoses  in  great  variety.  Hy- 
brid Perjietuals,  Ilyljrid  China,  Hybritl  Bourbons,"Hybrid 
Damasks,  Hybrid  Provence,  and  Bourbon,  Tea,  China  and 
Noisette,  and  Prairie,  and  other  Climbing  Roses. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arbor  A'it;e  for  Screens,  Buckthorn, 
Osage  Orange,  and  other  hedge  plants. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  stock 
can  be  purchased  elsewhere.  For  furtiier  particulars  si.'C 
catalogues,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  issued,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  post-paid  applicants  by  mail.  A  liberal 
discount  will  be  made  to  purchasers  who  buy  to  sell  again, 
and  extensive  planters  on  their  own  account 

P.  S.^ — Freight  paid  to  New  York. 

Newburgh,  March  1, 1852.  [3-2t] 

LlniiseAit  Garden  and  Nurseries,  CliisJiJug,  N.Y. 

WM  R  PRINCE  &  00,  in  addition  to  their  immense 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  the  usual  sizes,  have 
10,000  Pear  Trees  of  bearing  size,  5  to  8  years  graited  on 
both  Pear  and  Quince ;  and  extra  sized  Cherries,  I'lums, 
Apricots,  Apples,  itc.  The  collection  of  Evergreen  Trees  is 
unequalled,  and  of  every  size  from  seedlings  to  fifteen  feet 
high.    AU  will  be  sold  low  in  quantities. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  post-paid  applicants  enclosing 
stamps.    Also,  a  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurseries. 

Cedrus  Deodora  and  Lebanon,  Yews,  Junipers,  Pines, 
Spruces,  Arbor  Vitre,  &c.,  of  largo  sizes.  [8-1 1*] 

Frnlt  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  beg  to  remind  those  who  in- 
tend to  i)Ianl  next  spring,  that  their  stock  of  St.mdanl  Fruit 
Trees  for  orchards.  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for  gardens,  C>rn.i- 
mental  Trees  for  streets,  parks,  gardens,  and  plea.sure 
grounds,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  is  very  large,  and  offers  great 
inducements  to  those  who  desire  first  rate  articles. 

A  complete  Descriptive  Catalog\uMs  sent  gratis  to  all  who 
apply  post-paid  and  send  stamps  for  ]iostage,  which  must 
now  be  pre-paid — 5  cts.  for  500  miles  <  ir  umler :  10  cts.  over 
500  miles  and  below  1000.  A  'Wholesale  Catalogue  also 
furnished. 

t^^  See  advertisement  of  Shrubs,  <S.-c.,  <fee. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1852. 


Osage   Orange  for  Hedges. 

WE  can  furnish  .an  v  number  of  fine  yearling  plants  .it  $1 .50 
per  100,  or  $10  per  1000,  or  at  .$8  where  30(H)  or  more  are 
taken.  Orders  should  be  sent  early.  It  takes  alxjut  R2 
plants  to  the  rod,  planted  either  in  single  rows  at  six  inches 
apart,  or  in  double  rows  a  foot  apart — either  of  which  makes 
a  "-ood  hedge.  ELL AV ANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1852. 
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THE    GENESEE    PARMER. 


GENKVA   NURSERY, 

CASTLE  STKEET,  GENEVA,  N.  Y' 
W.  T.  &  E.  SMITH,  proprietors,  invite  the  attention  of 
Fruit  Growers  and  I'lantors  of  Trees  generally,  to  their 
large  stoek  of  well  <jrown  Trees,  grafted  and  budded  hy  the 
proprietors  themselves,  with  great  care.  Geater  induce- 
ments are  offered  here  lliaii  at  any  other  nursery.  Our  stoek 
of  Trees  consists  of  40,0011  Ai)pU!  Trees,  well  grown,  with 
fine  heads ;  10,000  Pear,  the  best  sorts  ;  12,000  Cherry,  fine 
trees  ;  30,000  Peach,  one  and  two  years  old  ;  1,000  Plum  ; 
2,000  Isabella  Grapes,  one  and  two  years;  Apricots,  Necta- 
rines. Almonds,  Dwarf  Pears,  Dwarf  Apples,  Dwarf  Cher- 
ries, Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c.  &c.  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Buckthorn,  EiiglisJi  Hawthorn,  Scions  for 
grafting.  Seedlings,  &c. — together  with  a  general  assortment 
usually  found  at  other  nurseries.  [3-U*] 


Fruit  Trees. 

I  AGAIN  offer  a  large  stock  of  Trees— about  100,000— of 
line  thrifty  growth,  composed  in  part  of  Ajiple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Cherry,  &c.;  togetlier  with  an  assortment  of  Green-House 
I'lants  suitable  for  bedding  out — aU  of  which  are  offered  at 
extremely  low  prices. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Apple  Trees  wiU  be  from  $9  to  $10 
per  100. 

I  would  recommend  to  buyers,  after  examming  other 
nurseries,  to  inspect  mine  before  purchasing. 

CHARLES  P0WI9. 

Grtece,  Ridge  Plank  Road,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  lS,i'2.— .3-3t. 


State  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  planters  to  his  varied  assortment  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Implements,  among  which  may  be 
found  Prouty  &  Mears'  celebrated  and  highly  approved 
Center  Draught  Plows ;  Emery  &  Co.'s  Improved  Railroad 
Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  all  of  which  took  the  first  pre- 
miums at  the  late  State  Agricultural  Fair,  and  are  unequal- 
led by  any  now  in  use ;  together  with  the  latest  and  most 
improved  Plows,  Straw  Cutters,  Fanning  Mills,  Com  Shel- 
lers,  Seed  Sowers,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  ifcc,  &c.,  which  I 
will  sell  at  as  low  rates  as  any  similar  establishment  in  the 
United  States. 

I  shall  at  aU  times  have  on  hand  a  full  stock  of  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds,  Guano,  and  all  other  fertilizers  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  may  be  had  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Persons  purchasing  articles  from  me  may  rely  upon  their 
giving  satistactiqn,  as  I  intend  keeping  only  such  as  I  can 
fully  warrant.  A.  LONGETT, 

March,  1352.— 3-lt.  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New  York. 

Plows !   Plows : : 

WE  are  now  getting  in  our  spring  supply  of  the  celebrated 
Eagle  Plows  from  Boston ;  also,  the  justly  celebrated  Curtis 
Plow,  made  by  H.  C.  Curtis,  Albion.  These  Plows  stand 
unrivalled  in  this  country,  and  are  made  expressly  for  use. 
They  arc  made  of  superior  timber,  and  the  workmanship 
cannot  be  beat  in  this  or  any  other  country.  All  Plows  sold 
by  us  are  warranted  to  perform  as  recommended,  or  they 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded. 

J.  RAPAL,TE  &  CO., 
Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 
March  1,  1^.52. 

For  gale. 

ONE  of  the  best  Devon  Bulla  in  the  State  of  New  York,  4 
years  old  this  coming  spring.  Said  Bull  may  be  seen  on 
my  Farm,  .3  miles  west  of  Rochester,  on  the  plank  road  in 
the  town  of  Gates,  Monroe  count)-,  N.  Y.  Pedigree,  price, 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  application,  or  by  letter 
addressed  to  the  subscriber  at  the  Rochester,  P.  O. 
March  1,  1S.52.  WILLIAM  R.  BOOTH. 

Peruvian  Guano. 

THE  undersigned  has  received  his  supply  of  Guano,  put 
up  in  bags  of  IGO  lbs.  each.  The  bags  are  branded  "  Gen- 
uine Peruvian  Guano,  No.  1,  Imported  by  Theodore  W. 
Riley,  New  York,"  which  is  warranted  pure.    For  sale  by 

A.  LONGETT, 
[.3-lt] 25  Cliff  street.  New  York. 


50,600  Osage  Orange  Plants, 

ONE  YEAR'S  GROWTH,  price  $S  per  1000.  No  charge 
for  packing  or  cartage,  if  2^)00  or  more  are  ordered. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED,  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
wholesale  or  retail,  an  early  in  the  winter  as  the  new  crop 
can  be  obtained  from  Texas.  M.  B.  BATEHAM. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  [l-2t] 


ALBANY  AGRICUtiTCRAL  WORKS. 
Hamilton,  Liberty  and  Union  Sts. 
THE  subscribers  are  the  originators  and  sole  proprietors  of 
the  above  works,  which  embrace  a  very  large  collection  of 
labor-saving  Machinery,  not  excelled  in  this  country  for  fa- 
cilitating the  manufacturing  of  Agricultural  Machinery  to 
any  desired  extent,  and  with  uniform  accuracy  and  des- 
patch. 

WAREHOUSE   AND   SEED    STORE, 

869   AND   3U    BROADWAY. 

Our  Warerooms  are  among  the  most  spacious  in  the  city, 
and  collection  of  articles  on  hand  large  and  new  —  most  of 
the  implements  being  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  the 
Seeds  grown  for  our  own  trade. 

EMERY'S  PATENT  N.  Y.  STATE  AG.  SOCIETY'S 
FIRST  PREMIUM  RAILROAD  HORSE  POWER, 
AND  OVERSHOT  THRESHER  AND  SEPARATOR. 
The  above  Horse  Powers  have  been  awarded  the  highest 
Premiums  at  the  Fairs  of  the  New  York  St.ate  Agricultural 
Society  in  1S.50,  and  ag.ain  in  1851  ;  also,  the  highest  Pre- 
mium at  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  at  Detroit,  in  September, 
ISol,  where  a  majority  of  the  Committee  owned  and  were 
using  Wheeler's  Powers  on  their  farms,  having  purchased 
them  previous  to  seeing  our  own ;  also  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 
American  Institute  in  1851.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fairs  of  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  awards  which  could  be  given  by  the 
rules  of  their  Societies.  In  every  case,  it  has  been  in  com- 
petition with  all  endless  chain  Powers  of  any  note  in  this 
country — among  which  were  Wheeler's  Rack  and  Pinion. 
All  of  our  Powers  have  the  name,  EMERY  &  CO.,  cast 
upon  every  link  of  the  chain  and  hub  of  band-vrheel.  None 
others  are  genuine. 

All  the  above  are  offered  on  liberal  terms,  at  Wholesale 
or  Retail,  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store,  3G9  and  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Catalogues  gratis,  on  appUcation. 
March,  1S52.  EMERY  &  CO. 


Cochin   CJiJUia  and   SUanghae  Fovt^ls   for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  his  celebrated 
stock  of  Coc/wra  China  fowls,  of  his  own  importation,  war- 
ranted true  to  their  name  and  not  excelled  by  any  other 
stock  in  the  country  for  good  qualities.  Also,  a  few  pairs  of 
of  the  Marsh  Stock  of  Shanr/haea  and  Sumatra  Game 
Jf'vvsls.  Reference  given  in  regard  to  them,  if  desired. 
EGGS  FOR  SETTING. 
Eggs  furnished  from  the  above  stock  carefully  packed  for 
transportation,  and  orders  for  the  same  addressed  to  the 
subscriber  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Price  of  Eggs  $2 
per  dozen.  CHARLES   SAMPSON, 

[3-2t]  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Potato  Onions. 

FIFTY  BtrSHELS  genuine  English  Potato  Onions  for 
seed,  now  in  store  and  for  sale,  at  .12.50  per  bushel,  at  the 
Genesee  Seed  Store,  65  Buffalo  at.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
March  1, 1S52.  J.  RAPAL-JE  &  CO. 


Notice. 

THE  undersigned  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  "State 
Agricultural  Warehouse,"  No.  25  Cliff  street,  New  York,  to 
Mr.  A.  Longett,  who  will  in  future  conduct  the  business  o» 
his  own  account.  GEO.  H.  BARE. 

New  York,  Jan.  10, 1852.— 3-lt. 


50,000  Apple  Stoclts  Wanted. 

TEN  TO  FIFTY  THOUSAND  Seedling  Apple  Stocks, 
of  thrifty  taeo  years''  grototh,  are  wanted  and  will  be  paid 
for  in  Cash.    Apply,  or  send  samples,  with  price,  immedi- 
ately, to  JAMES  VICK,  Jr. 
January  1, 1852.                         Genesee  Farmer  Office. 
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Prices  of  Agricultural  Products  at  the  Principal  Markets  In  the  United  States.  — May.  !J0, 1853. 


New  York. 

Boston. 

Rochester. 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 

Pittsl 

urgh. 

Beef,  per  100  lbs 

$4.50    a   6.00 

$T.OO    a  8.00 

$4.00 

a  4.T5 

$4.00    a 

4.25 

do    mess,  per  bbl . . 

S.50        11.50 

10.00        12.50 

11.00 

11.50 

Pork,  per  100  lbs 

6.00 

6.25 

4.00 

4.12,Y 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

14.00        15.3T,V 

16.00        16.50 

15.00 

15.50 

16.00 

16.50 

$14.00 

Lard,  per  lb 

9              9>j 

9^         10 

8 

10 

7^ 

8 

6}ia       8 

Butter,    do   

16            25 

16            20 

12 

16 

8 

10 

8 

15 

$0.16    a 

17 

Cheese,  do   

6>f          7)^ 

6              8 

6 

e)i 

5 

7 

63^ 

7 

6X 

7 

Flour,  per  bbl 

4.ST          6.00 

4.T5          6.00 

4.25 

4T5 

8.00 

4.00 

3.37 

3.55 

2.75 

3.12X 

Wheat,  per  bush . . .-. 

I.IT          1.22 

96 

98 

50 

68 

58 

61 

60 

Com,  shelled,  per  bu. 

6T            T2 

TO            Tl 

48 

50 

23 

35)i 

25 

30 

39 

45 

Rye,                    do 

T6 

T4            T5 

69 

70 

48 

50 

4C 

43 

Oats,                    do 

40            45 

40            46 

81 

17 

20 

22 

2-3 

3] 

Barley,                do 

T6            80 

95         1.00 

6T 

70 

50 

55 

46 

50 

Clover  seed,       do 

8a9>^pr.  lb.       9  a  12  per  lb. 

4.V5 

5.25 

12;^  per  lb. 

5.30 

5.50 

5.37 

5.50 

Timothy  seed,    do 

14.18  per  tee. 

2.00 

2.50 

2.25 

1.25 

2.50 

Flax  seed,           do 

1.35         1.3T;^   1.50         1.60 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

Hay,  per  ton 

IT.OO        18.00     13.00        15.00 

8.00 

12.00 

8.00 

13.00 

13.00 

16.00 

"Wool,  per  lb 

30            44         31            46 

80 

40 

30 

40 

26 

85 

Wooii,  hard,  per  cord 

O.flO          T.OO 

4.00 

4.50 

3.25 

5.00 
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Union  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  store. 

RALPH  &  CO.,  No.  23  Fulton  Street,  Nev/  York,  near 
Fulton  Market,  Dealers  in  all  the  most  approved  Agricultu- 
ral and  Horticultural  Implements;  Imported  and  American 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds;  Onui mental  Shade  and  Fruit 
Trees;  Guano;  Bone  i->ust ;  Poudrette, &c.  Wrought  Iron 
Plows,  Trucks,  Barrows,  &c.,  &c,  always  on  hand.  Also, 
the  Excelsior,  or  California  Plow.  [3-3t] 


Tobacco  Seed. 

TWENTY  POUNDS  first  quality  Connecticut  River  and 
Virginia  Long  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed  now  on  hand  and  for 
sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store.  The  Seed  can  be  sent  in 
ounce  packages,  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Packages,  $1.00  per  ounce — 1  oz.  for  $3.00  Postage  paid. 
J.  RAPAL-TE  &  CO. 
March  1, 1852. 65  BufTalo  St.,  Itochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Farm  Wanted. 

A  FARM  of  from  40  to  50  acres,  with  a  good  house  and 
out  buildings.  It  must  be  well  adapted  to  Fruit  culture. 
A  letter,  i>ost-paid,  giving  a  description  of  the  proprty,  and 
mentioning  t<_'rms,  addressed  to  SMITH,  to  the  care  o/ 
Evans  &  Co,  Southern  Hotel,  Buffalo,  will  receive  an  im- 
mediate answer.  [3-lt] 


To  American  Inventors  and  Purchasers  of  Pat- 
ent Rights. 

DEWITT  0.  LAWRENCE,  late  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office,  having  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
his  profession  in  eonection  with  the  business  of  that  office, 
tenders  his  services  to  American  Inventors  as  Solicitor  for 
Patent  Rights.  All  the  necessary  papers  and  drawings 
prepared  for  obtaining  Patents,  and  personal  attendance 
given  at  the  office  on  all  business  entrusted  to  his  agency. 
Examinations  made  to  determine  the  patentability  of  inven- 
tions, previous  to  incurring  the  expense  of  making  applica- 
tion, upon  a  rough  sketch  and  description  being  furnished 
accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  $5.00. 

Investigation  made,  and  advice  given,  as  to  the  validity 
of  Patent  Rights ;  and  searches  of  the  records  in  reference 
to  title  to  territory  conveyed,  including  the  fee  for  recording 
an  assignment,  upon  a  like  remittance  of  $5.00.  Current 
Bank  notes  will  be  received  at  par,  thus  avoiding  the  risk 
incurred  from  the  transmitting  of  specie  by  mail. 

Refers  to  Hon.  L.  Cass,  Hon.  A.  Felch,  and  the  Members 
of  the  31st  Congress  generally. 

Washington  City,  I).  C„  March  1,  lS.'i2. 


Cranberry   Vines. 

100,000  CRANBERRY  PLANTS  fine  for  transpl.wting, 
and  can  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
They  are  of  the  variety  raised  in  New  England,  and  abun- 
dant bearers.    For  sale  by  F.TROWBRIDGE, 
[3-lt*]  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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COWS    AND    CARROTS. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HoYT,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  writes  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  New  England  Farmer, 
asking  information  as  to  tlie  value  of  carrots  for  milch  cows,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
several  dairymen  are  cited  to  the  effect  that  carrots  do  not  sensibly  increase  the  quantity 
of  milk  given,  but  they  improve  its  quality  and  augment  the  per  centage  of  butter.  The 
editor  of  the  Farmer  quotes  authorities  whose  statements  are  corroborative  of  the  above. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  after  carrots  have  been  extensively  grown  and  fed  to 
cows  for  thirty  years,  no  one  in  New  England  appears  to  know  the  relation  which  100 
lbs.  of  this  root  and  100  lbs.  of  good  hay,  grass,  or  corn  meal,  bear  to  any  given  quan- 
tity of  milk.  If  our  friends  there  do  understand  the  practical  operation?  of  milk-making, 
they  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  informing  iis  New  Yorkers  how 
many  pounds  of  milk  100  of  green  clover,  timothy,  herds  grass,  blue  grass,  orchard 
grass,  or  a  mixture  of  any  two.  or  of  the  whole  of  them,  ought  to  vield  in  the  system  of 
"  a  good  cow."  We  have  visited  Massachusetts  twice  in  the  last  two  years,  and  made 
particular  inquiry  on  this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  relation  that  100  pounds  of  good  hay, 
and  a  Hke  weight  of  corn  meal,  bear  to  any  given  quantity  of  milk ;  but  we  failed  to 
ehcit  any  light  beyond  a  luminous  Yankee  guess.  Why  New  Englanders  should  be  so 
opposed  to  experimental  farming  with  a  view  to  substitute  facts  for  guesses,  passes  our 
comprehension,  unless  the  constitutional  desire  to  guess  at  everything  be, in  truth  the 
strongest  element  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  , 

When  a  cow  eats  60  lbs.  of  gi-ass  a  day  for  a  week  together,  and  gives  30  lbs.  of  milk 
a  day  at  the  same  time,  how  much  of  the  grass  goes  to  form  the  milk  ?  If  any  New 
England  State,  or  New  York,  had  established  an  experimental  farm  twenty  years  ago, 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  no  one  would  now  have  to  ask  so  simple  a  question ;  nor  would 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  how  much  milk  100  lbs.  of  carrots  will  yield  when  fed  with 
st.eeped  cut  corn-stalks  —  the  way  in  which  we  have  given  them  to  dairy  cows.  We 
have  bought  carrots,  hay,  corn  meal,  shorts,  brewers'  grains,  and  still  slops,  for  the 
production  of  milk  to  sell ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim  to  have  made  what  our  friends 
might  consider  "scientific  experiments,"  yet  our  experience  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
carrots.  Accurate  scientific  experiments  in  rural  economy  can  not  be  made  without 
costing  considerable  money ;  and  so  long  as  a  State  in  which  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
thousand  cows  are  milked,  and  which  produces  fifty  million  pounds  of  cheese  and  eighty- 
five  million  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  is  too  poor  or  too  rich  to  pay  for  any  experiments 
designed  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  from  any  given  amount  of  food,  we  feel  no  obliga- 
tion to  give  either  our  time  or  money  for  its  benefit  in  that  behalf. 

As  there  are  86  lbs.  of  water,  and  sometimes  87,  in  100  lbs.  of  carrots,  they  should 
be  fed  with  more  solid  feed  to  realize  their  highest  virtues,  whether  eaten  by  horses, 
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oxen,  or  cows.  But  men  producing  milk  to  sell  rarely  fail  to  feed  liberally  on  slops  of 
some  kind,  or  roots  that  contain  more  water  than  green  grass  does,  which  is  75  per 
cent.  We  recently  visited  a  pretty  extensive  daiiy  establishment  near  Washington,  and 
found  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  turneps  well  housed  for  feeding  cows.  In  these  turneps 
there  is  not  less  than  90  or  91  per  cent,  of  pure  water,  and  yet  the  milk  from  this  dairy 
is  said  to  be  the  best  sold  in  the  city.  We  have  frequently  heard  it  commended  by 
intelligent  gentlemen  who  know  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the  milk  is  produced. 
Nearly  all  the  hay  is  sold  off  this  farm,  and  a  large  stock  is  kept  on  roots  and  cornstalks, 
shucks  and  blades.  The  farm  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  President  of 
the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  contains  about  2700  acres.  It  is  grazed 
by  some  of  the  best  Short  Horns,  Ayreshires,  and  Alderneys,  in  the  country.  Milk  is 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  by  the  quantity  the  year  round. 

From  an  extended  observation  and  large  correspondence,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  culture  of  carrots  and  other  roots  for  the  feeding  of  cows  and  other  stock,  is  on 
the  increase  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  pound  of  carrots  is  equal  in  value  to  a 
pound  of  oats  for  a  horse  or  an  ox.  100  lbs.  of  dry  oats  contain  only  12  of  water; 
whereas,  100  of  carrots  contain  86  pounds  of  water.  One  advantage  in  feeding  carrots 
is,  that  the  digestive  organs  separate  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  which 
they  possess ;  while  cattle  and  horses  often  void  corn  and  oats  whole,  or  only  slightly 
digested,  and  in  a  way  that  the  farmer  loses  much  of  the  value  of  the  grain  consumed. 
This  remark  applies  more  to  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  than  to  the 
farmers  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  fault  we  find  with  the  latter  is,  not  that 
they  decline  to  investigate  the  principles  of  good  husbandry  themselves,  but  for  virtually 
instructing  their  representatives  in  State  and  National  Legislatures  to  withhold  all  aid 
from  such  as  desire  to  study  agriculture  as  an  honorable  profession.  Nobody  knows 
anything  beyond  a  guess  about  producing  milk,  meat,  or  wool,  in  the  United  States ; 
not  because  there  has  been  no  young  men  of  talent  and  industry  to  investigate  these 
branches  of  husbandry  in  a  critical  and  satisfactory  manner,  but  because  their  desire  to 
understand  the  laws  of  nature  which  establish  the  relations  that  rocks  bear  to  soils,  soils 
to  plants,  plants  to  animals,  and  animals  to  their  fat,  muscles,  bones,  milk,  and  wool,  has 
been  most  cruelly  crushed  in  the  bud.  A  sneer  at  their  "  science"  is  simply  adding 
insult  to  injury.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  killing  offspring  when  born  and  before ;  and 
this  infanticide  is  inflicted  upon  rural  science  in  its  embryo  state,  or  soon  after. 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  conversation  with  Mr.  Elias  Ayres,  an 
emigrant  fronj  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  to  Loudon  county,  Va.,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cheese  for  several  years.  He  says  that  a  given  quantity  of 
food  fed  to  the  native  cows  of  the  country,  yields  about  half  as  much  milk,  cheese,  or 
butter,  as  it  would  have  done  if  consumed  by  such  cows  as  are  common  in  New  England. 
Hogs  require  about  a  third  more  corn  to  make  100  pounds  of  pork  in  Virginia  than  in 
Massachusetts.  We  have  in  our  possession  many  letters  from  practical  farmers,  which 
go  to  prove  that  some  get  three  times  more  meat,  wool,  and  dairy  products  from  a  given 
amount  of  grass,  hay,  grain,  and  roots,  than  others  obtain.  When  we  said  that  100  lbs. 
of  carrots  ought  to  yield  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  good  cows,  we  did  not  say  that  good  cows  as 
now  kept  do  yield  so  much.  The  remark  was  made,  as  thousands  of  others  have  been, 
to  provoke  discussion,  bring  out  the  truth,  and  ultimately  convince  a  majority  of  our 
readers  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  study  of  husbandry  and  tillage  should  co  a- 
mence  in  this  nation  of  farmers. 

Before  any  considerable  quantity  of  milk  can  be  separated  from  the  blood  of  a  cow, 

the  first  and  paramount  wants  of  her  system,  for  the  purposes  of  constant  resp"  ition, 

and  to  repair  the  waste  of  elements  in  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  and  other  tissues,    .mst  be 

supplied  from  her  daily  food.     The  primary  wants  of  nature  being  satisfied  in  :.  skillful 

-.  1^^    manner,  wo  may  then  proceed  to  separate  milk  from  the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the 
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extremeties  of  arteries  into  veins  in  the  udder,  or  lacteal  gland,  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  In  some  glands,  two  pounds  of  milk  an  hour,  or  forty-eight  in  twenty-four 
hours,  have  been  secreted ;  and  even  considerably  more  than  this  result  has  been 
attained.  Now,  if  we  could  have  our  way  in  educating  the  youth  who  are  to  keep  cows, 
every  one  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  nature's  plan  of  separating  from  arterial  blood  a 
quart  of  rich  milk  an  hour.  There  is  no  hocus-pocus  black  art  in  this  beautiful  opera- 
tion, and  a  child  with  half  an  eye  may  see  it,  if  his  dad  will  only  let  him.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  vinegar  of  prejudice,  and  the  aqua  fortis  of  ignorance,  the  laws  of  Providence 
which  really  govern  the  results  of  farm  labor  would  be  studied  and  obeyed  with  great 
success  in  this  republic.  All  that  we  contend  for  is  the  sober,  steady,  and  diligent  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  God.  If  we  mistake  not,  our  highest  duty  and  our  highest  interest 
alike  demand  that  His  laws  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  agricultural  principles.  From 
no  other  point  of  view  is  it  possible  to  see  agriculture  as  it  is ;  or  rather,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Principles,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  founded  in  nature,  and  nature  is  every- 
where under  the  control  of  laws  established  by  the  Creator.  A  knowledge  of  these  laws 
is  science,  a-nd  anything  short  has  little  claim  to  that  appellation.  Hitherto  science  has 
done  very  little  for  tillage  and  husbandry,  simply  because  its  .principles  are  treated  with 
general  neglect  and  contempt. 

Why  should  whey,  which  contains  very  little  butter  and  no  cheese,  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  feed  of  cows  for  the  production  of  cheese,  in  dairies  for  that  purpose  ? 
The  large  per  centage  of  sugar  in  whey  supports  respiration,  and  thereby  permits  food 
that  abounds  in  the  elements  of  cheese  to  be  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  milk, 
instead  of  being  consumed  to  keep  the  animal  warm.  Nature's  process  for  making 
milk,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  raw  material  to  her  purposes,  are  matters  to  be  well 
understood  before  one  can  expect  to  see  the  relation  that  100  lbs.  of  carrots  or  grass 
bear  to  50  lbs.  of  milk,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 


BEET -ROOT    SUGAR. 

Sugar  is  now  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary  of  a  civilized  community. — indispensa- 
ble to  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  human  life.  Its  sources  are  various  and  inexhaust- 
ible, being  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  nearly  every  vegetable.  It  is  divided 
by  chemists  into  two  kinds,  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar :  the  former  being  principally 
obtained  from  the  cane,  beet-root,  maple  and  palm  trees ;  and  the  latter  existing  in  the 
grape  and  nearly  all  fruits.  Cane  sugar  can  be  easily  converted  into  grape  sugar,  but 
the  inverse  conversion  has  not  yet  been  effected.     Their  composition  is  as  follows  : 

Owne  Sugar.  Grape  Sugar. 

Carbon, ; 47.1  86.7 

Hydrogen, 5.9  6.8 

Oxygen, 47.0  56.5 

100.0  100.0 

Cane  sugar  is  readily  obtained  in  a  hard  crystallized  form,  but  grape  sugar  is  crystal- 
lized with  great  difficulty,  and  is  usually  found  in  the  form  of  molasses.  Starch  is  con- 
vertible into  grape  sugar  by  the  use  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  malting  process 
the  starch  of  the  grain  is  converted  into  sugar  by  diastase.  By  the  use  of  yeast,  or 
other  nitrogenous,  fermenting  substance,  sugar,  from  whatever  source  obtained,  is  con- 
vertible into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of  all  spirituous 
liquors,  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.,  <fec. 

The  cane  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  sugar,  though  by  the  present  process  of  man- 
ufacturing it,  little  more  than  7  per  cent,  is  obtained.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the 
-  v    difficulty  of  expressing  all  the  juice  from  the  cane.     Thus,  while  the  cane  contains  84     .  - 
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per  cent,  of  juice,  tlae  average  quantity  secured  by  the  manufacturer  is  but  50  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

Beets  have  lons^  been  used  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  though  they 
were  first  grown  and  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  during  the  continental  system  of 
embargo,  when  sugar  was  a  dollar  per  pound,  yet  they  are  at  the  present  time  gro.wn  to 
a  great  extent  in  France  with  considerable  profit,  and  sugar  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 
They  are  also  being  grown  in  Ireland;  but  it  is  yet  problematical  as  to  whether  they  will 
pay  there,  the  price  of  sugar  being  but  six  cents  per  pound  and  the  chmate  being  cokl(-'r, 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  beets.  The  composition  of  the 
beet,  the  mean  of  several  analyses,  is  as  follows : 

Water, 87 

Sugar, 8 

Woody  tissue, 5 

100 

By  the  processes  of  manufacturing  now  adopted  in  France  and  Belgium,  from  4  to  6 
lbs.  of  fine,  white,  crystallized  sugar  is  obtained  fi'om  100  lbs.  of  beets  ;  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  further  improvements  in  the  machinery,  and  possibly  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  beets  themselves,  all  the  sugar  they  contain  will  be  obtained,  and 
this  quantity  augmented  by  special  manures  and  better  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is  similar  to  that  recommended  in  the  March  num- 
ber, page  82,  for  mangel  wurzel,  though  more  plants  should  be  left  per  acre,  as  the  beets 
do  not  grow  so  large  as  the  mangels.  The  rows  may  be  twenty  inches  to  tMO  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  singled  out  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  the  rows.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  of  June.  The  plants  will  be  ripe  about  the  last 
of  August.  Sixteen  tons  per  acre  is  the  average  in  France,  though  thirty  tons  are  some- 
times obtained  on  very  rich  land.  "We  think  twenty  tons  per  acre  might  be  usually 
obtained  in  this  country  by  careful  cultivation  and  judicious  manuring.  Taking  five  per 
cent,  as  the  average  amount  of  white  sugar  obtained  by  the  common  manufacturing 
process,  a  ton  would  give  100  lbs. ;  or  an  acre  of  beets  of  twenty  tons,  one  ton  of  sugar. 
This,  at  six  cents  per  pound,  would  be  $120  per  acre ;  and  this  besides  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  and  the  residue  of  the  bulbs,  which  are  very  valuable  as  food  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  value  of  the  beet-root  in  France  is  estimated  at  $3  per  ton.  The  cost  of  raising  a 
crop  of  beets  in  this  country  can  not  exceed  |35  per  acre,  leaving,  at  this  estimate,  a 
a  profit  of  |25  per  acre  for  interest  on  land,  &c.  Of  the  cost  of  extracting  the  sugar  from 
20  tons  of  beet  in  this  country,  we  can  not  speak  very  definitely  ;  but  where  wood  or  coal 
is  cheap,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  it  could  be  done  and  leave  a  good  round 
sum  as  profit  for  $60. 

We  think  the  matter  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our  farmers ;  and  are 
glad  to  learn  from  the  many  inquiries  we  have  lately  received  respecting  the  culture  of 
sugar  beets,  that  they  are  alive  to  its  importance.  We  would  advise  to  small  beginnings 
at  first,  so  that  the  loss  from  any  error  in  the  manufacture,  if  any,  would  be  small. 

The  process  of  reducing  the  beets  to  pulp  and  pressing  out  the  juice,  is  very  similar 
to  that  commonly  adopted  in  the  making  of  cider.  When  the  juice  is  obtained,  it  is 
placed  in  a  furnace  and  about  300  grains  of  pure  lime  added  for  every  gallon  of  the 
liquor.  It  is  then  heated  and  kept  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible  without  ebulli- 
tion for  about  half  an  hour.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  liquor  from  impuri- 
ties. The  clear  juice  is  then  run  off,  passed  through  filters  of  animal  charcoal,  or  burnt 
bones,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  till  the  sugar  crystallizes.  In  France,  about 
four  hours  are  occupied  from  the  time  the  beets  are  ground  till  the  liquid  is  in  the  crys- 
tallizing pans,  though  this  time  is  considered  much  too  long  and  efforts  are  making  to 
shoften  it.  It  is  necessary  that  great  expedition  should  be  used  to  prevent  loss  from 
fermentation,  which  proceeds  with  great  rapidity  in  warm  weather,  and  greatly  reduces 
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the  amount  of  sugar.  In  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1849  and  '50,  page  405,  there  is 
a  most  interesting  article  by  Mons.  Melsens,  detailing  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
best  means  of  checking  fermentation  of  the  pulp  and  juice  during  manufacture,  from 
which  it  appears  that  bi-sulphite  of  lime  added  in  small  (juantities  prevents  fermentation 
and  removes  any  discoloring  matter,  which  often  injures  the  sale  of  beet  sugar.  By  the 
aid  of  this  discovery  the  pulp  and  juice  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
injury,  and  the  necessity  for  hurry  is  in  a  great  measure  removed.  The  cost  of  the  bi- 
sulphite of  Hme  must  be  little,  as  the  materials,  sul])liur  and  lime,  are  everywhere  abund- 
ant and  cheap,  and  the  mode  of  manufacture  easy  and  simple. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  if  it  can  be  rendered  profitable,  will  greatly  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  farm,  as  nothing  is  exported  from  it  but  sugar,  and  all  the  nitrogen, 
alkalies,  and  phosphates,  retained  as  food  and  manure.  Super-phosphate  of  Hme  is  a 
very  valuable  manure  for  this  crop. 


UNDER -DRAINING. 

The  reason  for  under-draimng  is  found  in  these  two  facts  :  First,  That  water,  however 
small  in  quantity,  remaining  stationary  or  stagnant  about  the  roots  of  plants,  is  extremely 
injurious  ;  experience  demonstrating  that  no  amount  of  manure  will  make  a  plant  thrive 
while  the  roots  are  sm-rounded  by  stagnant  water.  Second,  That  water  falling  upon  and 
jxrcolatinr/  through  the  soil  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  greatly  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion, furnishing  plants  with  elements  which  they  need,  and  imparting  strength  and  vigor 
of  growth.  On  these  two  propositions  the  whole  theory  of  draining  hangs ;  and  it  is 
simply  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  removing  the  stagnant  water,  and  rendering  the 
soil  as  much  like  a  filter  as  possible,  that  is  matter  of  discussion.  There  is  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  this  subject  which  we  cannot  discuss,  but  must  give  the  methods 
generally  adopted  with  the  most  success. 

Stone  drains  were  first  used,  then  horse-shoe  tiles,  and  now  l|-inch  to  2-inch  pipes 
pipes  are  found  to  be  much  the  cheapest  and  best  for  draining  purposes.  In  England 
this  pipe,  either  round  or  flat-bottomed,  is  superceding  all  others.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  the  water  would  not  find  its  way  into  the  pipes,  but  experience  proves  this 
to  be  incorrect,  the  joints  affording  sufficient  avenues  for  this  purpose. 

In  under-draining,  the  first  thing  is  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  water  brought  by  the 
drains.  This  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  clean  out  to  prevent  obstruction,  as  a  stop- 
page at  the  outlet  or  main  drain  renders  the  whole  network  of  pipes  useless.  A  fall  of 
1  in  700,  with  well  laid  pipe,  passes  off  the  water  freely ;  but  where  there  is  plenty  of 
fall,  more  should  be  given.  The  depth  of  drains  and  the  distances  apart  Avill  of  course 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of  soil  and  whether  there  are  any  springs  as  well  as 
surface  water  to  be  removed  ;  from  two  to  five  feet  deep  are  the  extremes,  three  feet 
being  in  general  the  best.  The  distance  apart  ranges  from  16  to  100  feet  on  soils  which 
need  draining  at  all ;  and  there  are  very  few  but  what  imperiously  demand  it. 

The  cost  (  f  draining  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  price  of  pipes  and  on  the  skill  of  the 
digger.  Drains  can  be  cut,  the  pipes  laid  and  covered  up  again,  all  complete,  for  twenty- 
five  cents  per  rod.  The  price  of  tiles  would  vary  according  to  facilities  for  making  and 
obtaining  them.  Probably  l-|-inch  to  2-inch  pipe  would  cost  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
p  r  thousand. 

In  cutting  the  drains,  it  is  usual  to  throw  out  two  furrows  in  opposite  directions  as 
deep  as  possible.  It  is  then  cleaned  out  about  fourteen  inches  deep  with  a  common 
spftde  ;  the  next  foot  ifc  thrown  out  with  a  narrower  spade  ;  and  the  remainder  wath  a 
spade  about  six  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  tapering  so  as  to  leave  the  bottom 
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of  the  drain  just  wide  enough  for  a  man's  foot.  The  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  is  cleaned 
out  with  a  narrow  scoop,  the  handle  being  sufficiently  long  and  so  shaped  that  a  man 
can  clean  the  drains  from  the  top. 

In  laying  the  pipes,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  them  end  to  end  as  closely  as 
possible.  If  convenient,  it  is  best  to  put  a  piece  of  tuif  with  the  grass  downwards  over 
the  pipes ;  though  this  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  soil  is  moist  and  care  is  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  pipes  in  covering  them  Avith  it.  After  the  drains  have  been  laid  and 
covered  a  few  days,  the  water  comes  through  as  dear  as  crystal,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  stoppage  from  any  deposit  of  sediment,  and  few  if  any  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  of  the  soil  are  washed  out. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  between  theoretical  and  practical  men,  as  to  whether 
the  drains  should  be  laid  across  the  natural  slope  of  the  land  or  lengthwise  of  it,  practi- 
cal farmers  for  a  long  time  adopting  the  former  and  the  scientific  farmers  advocating  the 
latter.  There  are  few  at  the  present  time  but  what  think  the  scientific  men  are  right, 
and  the  drains  are  laid  the  same  way  as  the  land  slopes  and  empty  into  a  main  drain, 
laid  with  larger  tiles,  running  across  the  fall.  This  main  drain  discharges  the  water 
into  an  open  ditch,  which  should  always  be  kept  clean,  so  that  the  water  can  run  off"  freely. 

The  economy  of  under-draining  at  a  cost  of  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre,  has  been  much 
questioned  in  this  country  where  lands  are  so  abundant  and  cheap  ;  but  all  those  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  benefit  and  of  its  paying  great 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  They  say  the  soil  works  much  easier,  is  ready  to  plow 
much  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  yields  greatly  increased  crops  with  less  manure  and  less 
labor.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  there  is  but  little  land  on  which  all 
agricultural  crops  would  not  be  increased  half  as  much  again  by  thorough  under-draining. 
It  is  a  fact  which,  though  it  appears  paradoxical,  is  nevertheless  clearly  established  by 
experience,  that  land  well  under-drained  is  much  dryer  in  wet  weather,  and .  much  more 
moist  in  dry  hot  weather,  than  that  undrained.  We  believe  that  the  general  adoption 
of  thorough  draining  will  do  much  to  remove  the  innumerable  insects,  blights,  and  rusts, 
which  now  make  such  fearful  devastation  on  our  crops.  An  old  English  farmer  informs 
us  that  he  can  remember  when  under-draining  was  scarcely  known  in  England  the  crops 
were  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects,  &c.,  than  they  are  here  at  present ;  but  now 
they  are  unknown  there,  and  the  crops  have  doubled,  which  he  thinks  is  owing  n\ore  to 
under-draining  than  any  other  cause. 


MILCH    COWS,    AND    CALVES. 

It  is  impossible  to  choose  a  subject  of  more  general  interest  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, than  Milch  Cows ;  for  though  there  is  only  a  portion  of  American  farmers  that 
devote  their  farms  principally  to  the  dairy  business,  yet  every  homestead  has  its  cows, 
and  every  farmer  is  interested  in  their  management. 

The  best  time  for  cows  to  "  come  in"  is  generally  considered,  to  be  about  the  middle 
of  April ;  though  where  calves  are  raised  for  the  butcher,  it  will  be  profitable  to  have 
them  earlier ;  as,  being  scarce,  they  sell  much  better.  The  period  of  calving  is  one  of 
considerable  danger,  and  much  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cow  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
in  that  condition  which  will  make  her  most  profitable  the  coming  season.  Cows  of 
course  should  never  be  starved  during  the  winter,  but  kept  in  a  nice  warm  yard,  having 
plenty  of  straw,  cornstalks,  or  hay,  regularly  given  them.  If  they  are  not  milked,  they 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  straw  and  cornstalks  till  within  six  weeks  of  calving, 
when  they  should  have  a  little  hay ;  and  as  the  spring  draAvs  near,  if  not  in  good  con- 
dition, a  little  com  meal,  or  what  is  much  better,  three  or  four  pounds  of  crushed  oil- 
cake a  day,  may  be  given  for  a  week  or  so  previous  to  calving.     It  is  not,  however, 
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desirable  to  have  the  cow  at  all  fat ;  but  as  it  is  often  the  case  that  owing  to  eating  a 
large  bulk  of  comparatively  non-nutritious  food  the  cow  becomes  costive,  and  inflamma- 
tion to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ensues,  it  is  advisable  to  give  more  concentrated  nutriment ; 
and  oil-cake,  besides  being  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food  given  to  cattle,  is  a  slight 
aperient,  and  keeps  the  cow  in  a  fine  healthy  state.  It  may  be  continued  as  long  after 
calving  as  the  farmer  pleases  —  it  will  do  no  harm  —  nothing, 'in  fact,  producing  more 
or  richer  milk.  Whether  it  will  pai/  to  feed  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Mangel  wurzel 
being  also  laxative  and  very  nutritious,  are  valuable  food  for  cows  at  this  period  ;  and 
nothing  will  pay  a  farmer  better  than  to  grow  a  few  acres  every  year  for  this  especial 
purpose.  Ruta  baga  are  good,  but  are  apt  to  give  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  butter. 
They  are  not  so  aperient  as  mangel  wurzel.  After  the  cow  has  calved,  she  should  have 
some  warm  slops  and  be  carefully  attended.  The  first  milk  should  be  drawn  out  of  the 
bag  before  the  calf  sucks ;  and  afterwards,  if  the  bag  is  hard,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  get  as  much  of  the  milk  as  possible  previous  to  letting  the  calf  suck,  so  that  he  may 
knock  on  the  udder,  and  well  clean  out  all  the  milk. 

When  fatting  for  the  butcher,  the  calves  should  always  be  placed  in  a  dark  place  and 
be  tied  up,  so  that  they  can  not  run  about.  It  is  very  necessaiy  that  they  be  often 
well  cleaned  out  and  littered  with  plenty  of  clean  straw.  This  will  keep  the  calves 
healthy,  clean,  and  free  from  lice.  In  the  celebrated  cheese  county  of  Cheshire,  England, 
the  calves  are  never  sufiered  to  suck  the  cows  at  all,  but  are  fed  with  skim  milk  and 
boiled  linseed  or  oil-cake  meal,  which  they  are  taught  to  drink  out  of  a  pan  or  pail. 
We  think  this  is  an  unnatural  plan,  and  the  benefits  derived  by  it  do  not,  or  at  least 
would  not  in  this  country,  counter-balance  the  extra  trouble.  When  designed  for  rear- 
ing, this  plan  may  have  its  advantages  ;  but  the  calf  at  first  should  undoubtedly  be  fed 
with  the  biestings  or  first  milk,  as,  being  the  natural  food,  it  is  best  adapted  for  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  slightly  purgative,  and  cleans  out  the  black 
foeces  which  are  in  the  calf  when  born.  After  the  first  week  or  two  the  fresh  milk  may 
be  substituted  by  skim  milk  and  boiled  linseed  or  oil-cake,  which  should  be  given  two 
or  three  months  before  the  calf  is  weaned.  Nothing  pays  better  than  to  keep  rearing 
calves  well  the  first  four  months,  giving  them  a  good  start  in  life.  We  would  not  advise 
the  confinement  of  rearing  calves  ;  for,  though  it  may  conduce  to  laying  on  fat,  the  for- 
mation of  muscles  and  bones  and  the  general  health  of  the  animal  is  lessened. 

Every  one  knows  the  great  necessity  there  is  of  being  gentle  and  kind  to  cows,  so 
that  they  may  be  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  not  stand  trembling  in  durance  vile  while 
being  milked.  It  is  this  that  accounts  for  the  opinion  that  a  cow  will  give  a  dsdrj-maid 
more  milk  than  she  will  to  a  man.  We  think  a  man,  during  the  milking  season,  has 
seldom  any  business  near  a  cow,  his  great,  rough,  hard  hands,  and  still  harder  heart, 
rendering  him  unfit  for  a  good  milker  ;  while  a  gentle,  rosy  dairymaid,  with  her  kind 
words,  soft  hands,  and  "  So,  so,  my  good  bossy,"  seated  on  a  three  legged  stool,  will 
fetch  out  the  milk  till  the  froth  runs  over  the  pail.  Cows  should  be  milked  regularly 
the  same  hours  every  day,  and  should  have  access  to  water  and  shelter  at  all  times. 


Willows.  —  There  are  $5,000,000  worth  of  willows  imported  into  this  country  every 
year  from  Belgium  and  France,  for  making  baskets,  and  for  other  purposes.  They  sell 
for  1125  per  ton,  and  the  demand  is  greatly  increasing,  and  is  now  much  greater  than 
the  supply.  They  grow  equally  well  in  America  as  in  Belgium,  but  need  low,  swampy 
land,  that  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  They  need  no  cultivation  at  all.  In  planting  the  first 
time,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  stick  the  cuttings  into  the  soil  m  the  spring.  The  next 
fall  th<>  first  years'  shoots  should  be  cut  down  ;  and  the  next  year  they  will  come  out 
tliick  and  strong,  and  yield  an  abundant  and  most  profitable  crop.  The  conimon  Eng-, 
lish  willow,  or  osier,  is  the  best  variety  for  baskets. 
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LARGE  CROP  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

We  have  received  a  communication  on  the  culture  of  ruta  haga,  from  John  T.  Andrews, 
Esq.,  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  which  we  are  sorry  the  limits  of  the  Farmer  will  not 
allow  us  to  publish.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information,  and  afibrds  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  successful  application  of  skill  and  science  to  farm  husbandry.  Mr.  Andrews 
says :  "  I  devoted  my  head  and  hands  to  the  work  of  agriculture  with  the  full  intention 
of  convincing  my  neighbors  that  the  idea  that  a  collegiate  education  spoils  a  man  for  a 
farmer,  is  a  popular  error.  I  have  succeeded  so  well  that,  though  this  is  my  second 
year  at  farming,  I  have  taken  first  premiums  this  fall,  at  our  County  Fair  and  American 
Institute,  on  my  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  turneps,  potatoes,  and  ruta  baga.  I  must  add, 
further,  lest  you  should  mistake  me  for  a  gentleman  former,  that  the  labor  on  my  little 
fanii  is  performed  almost  exclusively  by  my  own  hands.  For  much  of  the  little  I  have 
learned  of  the  art  of  farming,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Working  Farmer, 
and  Albany  Cultivator,  of  which  I  am  a  constant  reader.     To  these  I  owe  my  success^ 

The  quantity  of  land  cultivated  with  ruta  baga  was  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  The  soil 
was  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  but  safe  from  standing  water  by  a  gentle  descent. 
It  had  been  for  many  years  a  meadow,  and  yielded  but  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  It 
was  plowed,  manured  with  twenty  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  planted  with  potTttoes, 
which  were  a  complete  failure.  The  next  year  it  was  j^Iowed  again  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  twenty  more  loads  of  manure  applied  per  acre.  After  lying  a  few  weeks,  forty  loads 
of  manure  per  acre  were  spread  over  the  surface  and  plowed  in  seven  inches  deep.  It 
was  afterwards  plowed  and  dragged  till  the  manure  was  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  Furrows  were  then  drawn  with  the  plow,  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  in  Avhich 
was  spread  a  mixture  of  guano  from  the  poultry  yard,  nightsoil,  ashes,  and  gypsum. 
The  furrows  were  then  turned  back  over  the  manure,  leaving  the  ridges  twenty-seven 
inches  between.  Four  or  five  seeds  were  then  dropped  on  the  ridges  in  holes  about 
ten  inches  apart,  and  slightly  covered  with  the  garden  rake.  When  the  plants  "were 
sufticiently  large  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  weeds,  which  were  very  numerous, 
the  hoe  was  vigorously  applied,  destroying  all  the  weeds  and  leaving  one  plant  in  a 
place.  They  were  sown  on  the  20th  of  June  and  gathered  on  the  6th  of  November. 
The  leaves  were  very  large,  of  a  dark  green  color,  reaching  from  one  ridge  to  the  other, 
completely  covering  the  ground.  When  gathered  they  were  thrown  into  heaps  of  about 
100  bushels  each,  and  covered  with  straw  and  earth,  to  remain  in  the  field  until  needed 
for  use.  The  crop  yielded,  by  actual  admeasurement  in  a  sealed  bushel,  416^  bushels, 
or  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  bushels  per  acre.  This,  at  50  lbs.  per  bushel, 
would  be  41|-  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  leaves,  themselves  valu- 
able food  for  milch  cows,  &c.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  pronounce  41^  tons  of 
bulbs  per  acre  a  larger  crop  than  has  ever  been  raised  in  Great  Britain.  25  tons  is 
there  considered  a  first  rate  crop,  and  is  seldom  exceeded. 

The  quantity  of  manure  which  our  friend  applied  appears  excessive,  and  we  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  agi'iculture,  quite  unnecessary.  Twenty  loads  of  good  manure  to  the  acre  is 
a  heavy  manuring  for  ruta  baga,  and  if  to  this  is  added  300  lbs.  of  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  sown  with  the  seed,  a  good  and  profitable  crop  will  be  obtained.  Ruta '  baga 
possess  great  power  of  drawing  their  nitrogen  fi'om  the  atmosphere,  if  sujiplied  with 
available  phosphates  and  carbon ;  but  if  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  suj)i)lied  in  the 
manure,  which  was  the  case  in  the  above  experiment,  this  is  employed  in  the  organism 
of  the  plant,  and  its  nitrogen-collecting  powers  are  unless. 

We  hope  to  hear  again  fi'om  our  fi-iend,  and  trust  he  will  continue  to  unite  science 
with  practice,  be  as  successfiU  in  his  experiments  as  in  the  one  just  detailed,  and,  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful,  give  his  results  to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
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During  the  last  few  months  we  have  received  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  fi-om 
many  valued  correspondents,  which  has  necessarily  been  crowded  out  of  our  columns. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  still  continue  to  write  and  give  us  information,  which  in  one 
form  or  another  will  find  its  way  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer.  Especially  do  we  like 
to  hear  from  practical,  keen,  observing,  thinking  farmers.  It  is  by  uniting  facts  furnished 
by  such  men  and  the  indications  of  science,  that  a  true  system  of  agriculture  will  be 
formed.  We  give  extracts  from  the  communications  that  have  accumulated  on  our  hands, 
and  shall  try  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  information  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 


Butter-Making  Experiments. — Tlie  experiments  on  butter-making,  detailed  in  your  February  num- 
ber, were  made  in  cool  November.  Mrs.  B.  is  quite  certain  tlie  result  would  be  different  and  in  favor 
of  tiio  small  pans  of  milk,  if  the  same  experiments  were  to  be  made  in  hot  -weather.  I  hope  L.  N.  will 
make  further  trials  next  summer.     R.  B. — Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 


Thick  and  Thin  Sowing.  — Some  of  my  neighbors  think  that  wheat,  whether  sown  thick  or  thin, 
will  grow  about  so  thick.  So  last  fall  I  selected  three  lands  as  near  equal  as  I  could  find  in  the  field : 
the  first  I  sowed  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  (my  common  guage) ;  the  second, 
three  bushels ;  and  the  tliird,  three  pecks.  At  harvest,  that  sown  with  one  and  a  half  bushels  was 
the  best ;  the  three  bushels  was  too  thick  and  the  heads  small ;  and  the  three  pecks  to  the  acre  was 
too  thin,  rusted  and  shrunk.     Alpheus  Calvert. — Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 


To  Clean  Spring  Wheat  from  Chess,  Oats,  <fec. — I  observed  an  article  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Farmer  about  washing  spring  wheat,  to  free  it  from  oats  and  foul  seeds.  I  send  you  another 
method,  which  I  think  is  much  better,  as  I  have  tried  both.  Take  the  fanning-mill  with  the  chess- 
board placed  so  far  up  in  the  shoe  that  by  turning  fast  the  good  wheat  will  drop  in  the  mill,  and  the 
oats,  poor  wheat,  and  other  light  materials,  will  blow  away,  leaving  the  wheat  cleaner  than  if  it  had 
been  in  water.  This  method  is  one  of  the  best  for  cleaning  chess,  &c.,  from  winter  wheat  for  sowing. 
Seneca  Lake. — Hoinulus,  N.  Y. 


Planting  Small  Potatoes. — I  have  noticed  of  late,  that  the  more  manure  you  put  on  the  ground 
for  potatoes,  the  smaller  is  your  crop ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  largest  and  best  potatoes 
in  the  hill  are  the  first  to  decay.  In  1850  I  planted  lialf  an  acre  of  green  sward,  plowed  in  the  spring, 
without  any  manure,  and  from  necessity  used  the  smallest  potatoes  I  had  for  seed.  I  hoed  them  but 
once,  and  gave  them  a  sprinkling  of  plaster  after  hoeing.  The  result  was,  I  obtained  from  the  half 
acre  sixty-five  bushels ;  and  at  the  time  of  digging  (the  middle  of  October)  there  was  not  one  peck  of 
decayed  potatoes  among  them.     Last  year  I  adopted  the  same  course  with  similar  results. 

This  year  I  propose  to  plant,  for  experiment,  in  an  open  woodland  and  cover  with  forest  leaves, 

and  will  apprise  you  of  the  result,  feeling  that  whatever  interests  the  mass  of  farmers  as  much  as  this 

subject,  should  be  looked  to  and  as  much  light  thrown  on  the  subject  as  possible.     A  Subscriber. — 

De  Lancey,  N.  Y, 

»•« . 

Home-made  Guano. — I  see  by  dififerent  agricultural  publications  the  anxiety  many  farmers  have  of 
enriching  their  soil  by  lime,  gypsum,  guano,  Ac,  at  considerable  exjicnse,  and  at  the  same  time  suf- 
fering a  large  amount  of  the  best  fertilizing  ingredients  to  be  thrown  to  wa-ste,  which  would  cost  them 
nothing  to  preserve.  In  the  fall  and  spring  I  cart  many  loads  of  any  kind  of  soil  I  can  procure  free 
from  stone  to  a  heap  near  my  kitchen  and  wash-house  door.  I  put  it  up  like  a  coal  pit — large  at 
the  base  and  small  at  the  top.  The  top  I  make  concave,  so  as  to  contain  lialf  a  barrel  of  water.  To 
this  top  I  place  a  plank  to  which  slats  are  nailed  to  walk  up  on,  and  I  have  all  the  dish  water,  soap 
suds,  chamber-lie,  meat  and  fish  pickle,  and  every  kind  of  refuse  from  in  and  about  the  house,  carried 
to  this  heap.  I  frequently  add  a  little  plaster.  After  it  has  been  there  six  months,  mix  it  well,  haul 
it  out,  and  supply  its  place  with  another  heap.  It  is  a  cheap  manure,  and  far  exceeds  lime,  gypsum, 
or  guano ;  all  of  which  I  have  used  to  a  large  extent.     S.  John. — Mount  Ccnnfort,  Pa. 


Merino,  Soimi-Dowif,  and  Leicbstkr  Sheep. — I  keep  three  kinds  of  sheep,  Merino,  South-Down, 
and  Leicester.  Some  time  ago  I  sold  part  of  the  flock  for  mutton.  Tlie  Merinos  brought  me  $1.50 ; 
the  South-DoAvns,  $2  ;  and  the  Leicesters,  from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  butcher  would  always  pick  out  the 
Leicestere,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  others  while  they  remained  in  the  flock.  I  drew  them 
out  and  disowned  them,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  others.  Tlie  South-Downs  were  fair, 
profitable  sheep  —  about  the  medium  in  Western  New  York.  I  can  recommend  the  Leicestere ;  not 
because  I  have  them  to  sell,  but  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  healthy,  look  better,  shear  more 
wool,  grow  faster,  and  pay  better.  The  lambs  sell  for  a  higher  price  and  much  earlier  than  the  other 
breeds,  in  Western  New  York.    A  Young  Dutch  Subscriber. — Royalton,  N.  Y. 


Soaking  Corn  in  a  Solution  of  Hartshorn. — A  few  years  since,  hearing  a  neighbor  speak  of  the 
great  value  of  soaking  seed  corn  in  a  solution  of  hartshorn  previous  to  planting,  I  was  induced  to  try 
it,  and  have  met  with  perfect  success.  I  put  two  ounces  of  the  hartshorn,  costing  twenty-five  cents, 
to  a  peck  of  corn,  cover  the  corn  with  water  and  let  it  stand  six  hours,  planting  as  soon  as  possible, 
rolling  it.  in  plaster  as  I  plant. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  dry  time  just  as  our  corn  was  nicely  up,  and  all  corn  fields  in  this  region 
looked  yellow  and  sickly,  while  my  corn  planted  as  above  kept  of  a  dark  green  color  and  grew  well 
till  harvest,  when  I  had  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  which  we  consider  a  good  crop  here.  My 
neighbor  who  planted  in  an  adjoining  field,  on  much  better  land  and  well  manured,  but  who  did 
not  use  the  hartshorn,  had  a  very  poor  crop.  I  induced  a  neighbor  to  use  it  last  yeai",  and  he  obtained 
equally  beneficial  results.     Warren  Eka. 


Experiment  with  Poultry. — I  have  been  keeping  an  account  with  my  poultry  the  past  year,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  profit  could  be  derived  from  them.  I  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851, 
with  twenty-three  hens  and  two  ducks.  The  hens  were  of  the  Poland  variety,  but  not  full  blooded, 
and  were  mostly  two  years  old.  They  were  not  confined,  except  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  summer. 
I  allow  them  two  quarts  of  corn  per  day,  except  through  the  last  of  summer  and  first  fall  months, 
when  they  require  less.  The  hens  commenced  laying  about  the  middle  of  January  and  laid  till 
November.     The  account  from  January  1,  1851,  to  January  1,  1852,  is  as  follows: 


Dr. 

To  19  bushels  3  pecks  com, $15  59 

"  111  eggs  used  for  sitting, 1  36 

"  Indian  meal  for  chickens, 1  64 


118  59 


Or. 

By  2685  eggs,  worth,  at  market  prices, $32  02 

"  25  chickens  raised 5  31 


$37  as 

Balance  in  favor  of  poultry, $18  ii 

I  commenced  killing  off  my  hens  in  July,  and  when  they  ceased  laying  in  November  I  had  but 
eleven.  It  would  be  fair  to  set  down  the  average  number  for  the  year  at  eighteen.  The  two  ducVs 
layed  142  eggs,  which  leaves  for  the  eighteen  hens  2543  eggs,  or  an  average  of  141  eggs  each,  besides 
raising  chickens.     S.  B.  Smith. — Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Guano  on  Corn. — Reading  in  the  Fanner  of  the  value  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  I  ordered  half  a  ton 
from  Philadelphia.  When  it  arrived,  I  turned  to  the  Farmer  fof  information  how  to  prepare  and 
apply  it,  but  could  find  no  directions  there  I  then  applied  to  the  merchants  who  sold  it ;  but  they 
were  ignorant  on  the  subject.  Here,  then,  was  a  dilemma :  the  time  for  planting  had  arrived,  the 
guano  was  on  hand  ;  but  how  to  apply  it,  was  the  perplexing  query.  I  had  learned  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  it  through  a  seive.  I  got  a  No.  6  and  went  to  work,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  the  odor  and  dust 
being  exceedingly  disagreeable.  I  had  prepared  my  seed  for  planting,  all  of  which  was  of  a  kind 
known  here  as  the  Red  Cob,  except  a  single  ear  of  Oregon,  which  I  had  procured  from  Philadelphia, 
and  for  which  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  paid  $1.50  per  bushel.  This  seed  I  planted  first,  and  being 
desirous  of  making  the  best  of  it,  gave  it  about  half  an  ounce  to  the  hill  of  the  sifted  guano  previous 
to  covering.  The  rest  of  the  field  of  twelve  acres  was  planted  without  the  application  of  any  manure 
at  all.  This  came  up  in  about  six  days;  but  my  Oregon,  which  I  expected  to  appear  first,  showed 
no  symptoms  of  breaking  ground.  I  waited  ten  days,  and  then  commenced  making  search  for  the 
hidden  treasure,  which  on  finding  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  which  1  can  only  describe  as  between  a 
fry  and  a  stew.  Some  of  it  eventually  came  up,  made  large  stalks,  and  ears  not  one  of  which  matured. 
Thus  I  lost  my  seed,  labor,  and  guano.  When  the  corn  on  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  up  about 
six  inches,  I  applied  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  guano  and  coal  ashes,  about  one-third  of  a  gili  to  a 
hill.     The  soil  was  poor  and  had  never  yielded  fair  corn  crops  before ;  yet  I  obtained  800  bushels  of 
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very  superior  com,  with  scarcely  a  soft  ear  to  a  -wagon  load.  Last  year  (1851)  I  dressed  twenty  acres 
in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  rate,  and  had  as  the  result  1300  bushels  of  ears  —  a  larger  quantity  than 
has  been  raised  on  the  farm  for  the  last  tweiity  years  in  all. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  manner  I  adopted  of  applying  the  guano  is  the  best  It  is  evident  from  the 
experiment  made  with  the  Oregon,  that  its  immediate  application  to  the  seed  is  injurious,  though 
applied  in  smaller  quantities  it  might  not  prove  so.  On  vines,  (cucumbers,  squashes,  melons,  &c,) 
api)lied  near  the  stem  in  the  hill,  the  effect  was  astonishing.     A  Subscribee. — Bear's  Gap,  Pa. 


^ 
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Bees. — The  greatest  difficulty  I  have  with  bees,  is  their  robbing  each  other.  To  prevent  it  I  have 
tried  several  experiments,  but  have  failed  in  all  except  this :  If  hive  A  attacks  hive  B,  change  them 
—  put  A  in  the  place  of  B,  and  B  in  the  place  of  A  ;  and  if  three  or  four  should  be  in  the  fuss,  eliange 
them  all  in  the  same  way.     By  this  means  I  have  never  failed  to  stop  them  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

In  regard  to  the  moth  I  have  but  little  trouble.  I  take  corn  meal  and  make  a  paste  with  strong 
salt  water,  spread  it  just  the  bigness  of  the  hive  half  an  inch  thick,  and  place  the  hive  square  on  the 
dough,  making  it  all  tiglit  except  the  entrance,  and  this  tlie  bees  will  gti.ard  against  the  miller,  which 
lays  her  eggs  under  the  edge  ef  the  hive ;  and  with  this  preventive  1  have  no  trouble  with  the 
motli.  The  liive  should  not  remain  in  this  condition  after  it  is  filled  by  the  bees,  but  should  be  raised 
on  blocks  one  inch  thick.  Tliis  gives  the  bees  fresh  air,  and  prevents  the  comb  from  melting  down, 
which  frequently  happens  in  extreme  hot  weather.  In  this  way  they  will  also  stand  the  winter 
better  than  if  set  close  down,  when  their  breath  forms  a  frost  which  melts  and  runs  down  tlie  hive, 
freezing  when  it  strikes  the  board  at  the  bottom.  In  this  way  I  have  lost  several  good  swai'ms,  with 
thii'ty  to  forty  pounds  of  honey  in  the  hive.     Ira  Young. —  Conquest,  N.  Y. 


Culture  of  Tobacco.  —  We  have  received  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  from 
Mr.  H.  N.  Howe,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  from  which  we  give  such  facts  as  throw  additional 
light  on  the  subject : 

lla^ang  prepared  the  beds,  sow  the  seed  (a  table-spoonful  to  tliirty  square  yards)  if  possible  just 
before  rain  on  a  still  day,  or  you  may  find  the  plants  in  some  other  place.  Keep  the  beds  free  from 
weeds.  It  will  answer  to  sow  the  seed  from  March  till  the  first  week  in  May.  Any  land  that  is 
natural  for  corn  is  good  for  tobacco.  To  ensure  a  large  crop  of  either,  any  man  knows  that  the  ground 
must  be  well  prepared  and  manured  before  planting.  Mark  the  ground  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  one  way  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  the  other :  this  is  for  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf ;  the 
small  kinds  will  bear  to  be  thicker.  Some  think  the  plants  should  be  three  to  four  inches  high  before 
setting ;  but  this  I  think  a  mistake.  I  commence  setting  when  the  plants  are  no  larger  than  a  fifty 
cent  piece,  and  I  invariably  have  good  luck  with  my  early  set  plants.  A  plant  five  inches  high 
before  setting  will  generally  die  to  the  ground ;  whereas  a  small  one,  if  well  set,  will  scarcely  mind 
tlie  removal.  It  will  do  to  set  in  missing  plants  till  the  first  week  in  July.  The  cultivator  may  be 
used  as  long  as  it  will  pass  without  breaking  the  leaves.  The  plants  require  no  hill :  they  should  be 
hoed  two  or  three  times ;  the  first  as  early  as  practicable.  When  the  plants  show  the  buds  fairly, 
they  can  be  pinched  off,  leaving  from  sixteen  to  twenty  leaves  on  a  stalk  ;  late  plants  must  be  topped 
lower.  After  topping,  the  suckers  must  be  kept  off;  the  cleaner  the  better  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  the  convenience  of  handling  when  stripping.  When  the  leaves  become  spotted  with 
yellow,  the  plant  is  fit  to  cut  It  is  best  to  have  the  dew  off  before  cutting ;  and  after  rain  the  plants 
should  not  be  cut  for  a  few  days,  as  the  rain  washes  the  gum  from  the  leaves.  When  cut,  the  plants 
must  be  laid  carefully  on  the  ground  to  wilt.  If  the  sun  is  hot,  care  must  be  taken  or  the  plants  will 
burn,  and  the  places  burnt  are  spoiled-  In  hanging,  fasten  the  twine  around  the  butt  end  of  the 
first  plant,  fetch  it  across  the  pole,  give  it  a  turn  round  the  next  plant,  and  so  on  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pole.  The  poles,  or  whatever  is  used  to  hang  them  on,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  pressing  each  other  too  much,  as  in  such  a  case  they  are  apt  to  spoil  before  they  get 
sufficiently  wilted  to  hang  independently  of  each  other.  When  the  leaves  are  all  cured  and  the 
middle  stem  of  the  leaf  has  become  dry,  and  there  come  a  few  damp  days,  the  plants  will  be  moist 
and  can  be  taken  down  without  breaking  the  leaves.  They  should  be  laid  in  piles  of  two  tiers,  the 
tops  together.  Aft«r  lying  a  few  days  it  can  (if  the  weather  is  not  too  dry)  be  stripped  and  done  up 
in  hands  and  packed  away  till  ready  to  be  boxed.  Sweating  can  be  done  before  or  after  stripping. 
If  done  before,  it  must  be  closely  watched  or  it  will  become  too  hot  and  damage.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  every  operation  to  not  break  the  leaves.  The  crop  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty  hundreds 
per  acre. 
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CULTURE    OF    THE    GRAPE,    AND    WINE -MAKING. 

BY    L.,    OF    IRONDEQUOIT,    N.    Y. 

You  gave  in  the  January  number  of  the  Farmer  much  information  on  the  science 
of  grape  cultivation  and  the  making  of  wine.  For  the  purpose  of  making  good  wine, 
and  that  wliich  will  mature  itself  in  due  time,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  procure  the 
right  kind  of  grape,  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  Without  detail  on  the  selection  and 
cultivation  of  a  suitable  wine-grape,  suffice  it  to  say  that  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Blakely,  of  Roxbury,  Conn.,  in  his  excellent  article  on  "Wine-Making,"  has  set  forth 
very  fully,  and  with  much  practical  knowledge,  the  selection  and  propagation  of  the 
grape  for  wine-making.  I  would  by  no  means  depreciate  the  utility  of  the  diiferent 
modes  of  propagation  proposed  by  Mr.  Blakely,  for  they  are  among  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  vines  on  a  limited  scale  ;  but  as  no  allusion  was  made  to  any  other  practice, 
in  his  communication,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  cheap  way  to 
multiply  grape  vines  is  by  cuttings  of  the  last  year's  gi-owth ;  and  it  is  the  principal 
mode  practiced  by  nurserymen  in  obtaining  vines  for  their  extended  sales.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  there  may  be  3000  cuttings,  Avith  three  joints  each,  placed  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  ;  and  if  the  soil  be  deeply  worked,  with  good  after  culture,  they  will  give  more  than 
half  their  number  of  well  rooted  vines,  suitable  for  resetting  after  two  years'  growth. 
Your  paper  is  too  valuable  for  me  to  occupy  its  pages  with  a  long  article,  but  I  will 
•  venture  to  give  a  short  statement  of  what  we  make  wine  of  in  Irondequoit,  and  how  it 
is  made. 

The  Clinton  gTape,  as  known  in  these  parts,  I  consider  the  best  adapted  to  making  a 
high  colored  wine.  This  grape  has  rather  a  small  berry,  but  is  very  hardy,  and  always 
niMtures  itself  in  good  season.  I  have  a  few  ban-els  of  wine  made  from  vintage  184Y 
and  '49,  which  prove  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
greater  proportion  of  this  wine  was  made  from  the  Isabella  grape,  combined  with  the 
Clinton.  I  may  also  state  that  it  is  selhng  as  a  choice  article  for  sacramental  purposes 
at  two  dollars  per  gallon. 

When  the  gi-apes  are  fully  ripe,  and  have  been  removed  from  the  vineyard  to  the 
place  assigned  for  making  the  wine,  they  should  be  assorted  and  all  the  decayed  and 
green  ones  removed  ;  then  put  them  into  a  barrel,  about  a  bushel  at  a  time,  stems  and 
grapes,  and  pound  them  thoroughly  till  all  the  grapes  are  mashed.  Continue  the  pro- 
cess till  all  is  finished  that  you  wish  to  make  up  at  that  time.  The  next  process  is  to 
press  out  the  juice  or  must,  and  to  every  gallon  add  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  stir  it 
thoroughly  till  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved.  After  treatment  is,  to  put  it  into  barrels  for 
the  purpose  of  fermentation,  there  to  remain,  with  frequent  filling  up  to  supply  the 
waste,  till  the  pomace  is  all  fermented  off.  A  supply  of  the  must  should  be  on  hand  for 
that  purpose.  The  barrels  should  not  be  bunged  up  until  the  fermenting  process  is 
about  complete,  and  by  placing  your  ear  to  the  bung  it  may  be  easily  decided.  If  in 
April  or  May  the  wine  should  be  found  clear,  it  may  be  racked  off;  but  if  unsettled,  it 
should  remain  till  fall.  If  the  wine  is  found  to  be  just  what  you  want  it  at  the  time  of 
racking,  bottle  as  much  as  you  choose ;  but  if  not,  let  it  remain  on  the  lees,  and  the 
article  will  increase  in  character  and  strength. 

The  above  mode  of  making  wine  I  have  practiced  many  years  on  a  small  scale  ;  but 
for  a  more  extended  business  in  wine-making,  the  Ohio  practice  would  be  more  complete. 
I  woidd  remark  that  no  grapes  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State  contain  sufficient  sugar 
or  saccharine  matter  to  make  good  wine  without  the  addition  of  sugar. 
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EXPERIMENT    WITH    POTATOES. 

BT   E.    HAMMOND,    OF    MANORKILL,    SCHOHARIE    CO.,    N.    Y. 

I  AM  trying  to  pursue  the  "most  healthy  and  honorable — the  most  natural  pursuit  of 
man."  I  reside  on  that  high  and  elevated  tract  of  mountain  land  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Catskill  range,  on  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Schohariekill,  one  of  which  passes 
through  my  farm.  The  soil  is  a  dark  clay  loam.  The  stones  are  red,  dark  grey,  and 
lio-ht  grey  —  flat  and  broken.  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  some  agricultural 
journal  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  desire  to  know  why  a  crop  is  sometimes  first  rate 
and  sometimes  almost  a  failure.     I  desire  to  move  with  some  certainty  in  my  pursuit. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1851  I  read  an  excellent  article  on 
that  almost  worn  out  topic,  the  "  Potato  Malady."  It  was  very  interesting  to  me.  I 
have  been  experimenting  on  that  crop  for  some  years.  I  broke  up  a  good  sod  for  pota- 
toes as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  and  the  ground  settled.  I  did  not  plant  till  June  5th. 
The  soil  was  in  fine  condition.  I  measured  oif  a  piece  eight  rods  long  and  four  rods 
wide  to  experiment  upon.  I  planted  1st,  Two  rows  of  Carters,  thirty-six  hills  in  a  row, 
and  applied  four  quarts  composition  (three  quarts  leached  ashes  and  one  quart  plaster) 
to  each  row.  2d,  Two  rows  Carters  ;  applied  two  quarts  plaster  to  each  row.  3d,  Two 
rows  Carters  ;  three  quarts  unleached  ashes  and  one  quart  plaster  to  each  row.  4th, 
Two  rows  Mercers  ;  nothing  applied.  5th,  Two  rows  Mercers  ;  eight  quarts  of  leached 
ashes  to  a  row.  6th,  Two  rows  Mercers  ;  half  a  bushel  of  charcoal  (coarse)  to  each  row. 
The  application  was  made  on  the  potatoes  in  the  hill  before  covering ;  nothing  more 
applied.     They  were  dug  the  last  week  in  August. 

Eesult.  —  No  1,  Yield  —  66  quarts  good  ;  4  quarts  unsound,  but  not  rotten.  No.  2, 
50  quarts  perfectly  sound  ;  none  unsound.  No.  3,  54  quarts  sound ;  2  quarts  unsound. 
No.  4,  44  quarts  sound ;  none  unsound.  No.  5,  68  quarts  sound,  but  a  number  of 
them  somewhat  discolored — saved  for  seed ;  18  quarts  rotten  and  unsound  —  many  so 
rotten  as  hardly  to  hold  together  till  measured.  No.  6,  61  quarts  good ;  12  quarts 
rotten  and  unsound. 

Now  for  a  few  facts  of  personal  observation  on  the  above,  then  a  few  queries,  and  I 
have  done : 

I  observed  that  wherever  the  ashes  and  tuber  came  in  contact,  there  was  rottenness 
on  that  side  of  the  tuber  in  every  instance.  I  dug  them  myself  with  care,  and  my 
observations  were  as  close  as  I  was  capable  of  making  —  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself 
at  least.  Where  I  applied  gypsum  alone,  I  noticed  that  where  the  gypsum  and  tubers 
came  in  direct  contact,  there  was  no  rot  or  decay  in  any  instance.  I  applied  a  gill  of 
plaster  to  a  hill  for  a  few  hills  adjoining  the  above  experiments.  There  was  no  increased 
vigor  to  the  vine,  nor  apparently  any  increased  product  of  potatoes,  but  the  potatoes 
were  perfectly  sound.  The  vines  of  the  5th  experiment  looked  beautiful  and  vigorous, 
and  could  be  distinguished  for  twenty  or  thirty  rods,  and  I  expected  great  results.  I  ex- 
pected that  the  charcoal  in  the  6th  experiment  would  result  in  a  rather  good  yield  from 
its  quantity,  but  I  was  somewhat  disappointed. 

Has  the  result  of  unusual  rottenness  following  the  application  of  ashes  directly  on  the 
seed  been  observed  by  others  ?  and  would  the  result  have  been  different  had  the  applica- 
tion been  made  on  the  hill,  so  as  not  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  tubers  ?  Would 
gjrpsum  in  the  hill  and  ashes  and  gypsum  on  the  hill  change  the  result  ?  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would. 

I  am  now  dose  for  the  present  on  the  potato  experiments.  I  shall  make  further 
experiments  the  present  year. 
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HORSES    FOR    THE    FARM. 

Notwithstanding  the  inroads  made  upon  horse-labor  by  our  great  railroad  system, 
the  horse  continues  to  be,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most  important  of  domestic 
animals.  For  the  past  year  or  two  the  price  of  horses,  and  especially  ffood  horses,  has 
been  advancing.  Indeed  it  is  no  easy  task  now  to  get  a  pair  of  working  horses  com- 
bining strength,  speed,  hardiness,  and  other  important  qualities.  Horse-breeding  we 
believe  has  been,  and  is  now,  conducted  in  a  most  unskillful  and  deplorably  careless 
manner.  We  may  station  ourselves  on  a  road  leading  to  one  of  our  large  cities, 
where  two  or  three  hundred  teams  pass  and  repass  in  a  day,  and  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber we  venture  to  say  that  one  span  of  good  farm  horses  —  say  sixteen  hands  high  and 
weighing  about  1400  lbs.,  well  proportioned,  sound,  strong,  and  hardy,  —  can  not  be 
selected.  We  have  spent  some  time  in  looking  up  good  horses,  and  therefore  speak 
from  experience.  The  majority  we  find  to  be  long-legged,  long-backed,  narrow-chested 
animals,  fit  only  for  the  road  before  a  light  carriage.  A  man  having  half  a  dozen  of 
them  at  hard  work,  would  require  a  veterinary  surgeon  on  his  own  establishment. 
Where  we  do  find  any  considerable  degree  of  strength  and  robustness,  we  find  also 
excessive  coarseness  and  clumsiness.  We  admit  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  Light,  active,  sprightly  carriage  horses,  and  fast  goers,  are  not  scarce. 
The  fact  is,  our  breeders  of  horses  have  been  aiming  at  speed  too  much.  The  immoral 
race-course  is  ruining  our  horses,  filling  the  country  with  a  mongrel  race  absolutely 
worthless. 

It  is  time  that  this  matter  should  be  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  our  farmers  who 
make  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  breed  horses.  We  know  nothing  about  the  profits 
of  the  business,  but  we  know  very  well  that  if  it  pays  to  raise  a  horse  that  at  four  or 
five  years  old  can  scarcely  be  sold  for  $100,  it  will  pay  to  raise  one  that  will  sell  readily 
at  the  same  age  for  twice  that  amount.  With  a  good  stock  on  hand,  it  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper  to  raise  a  good  horse  than  a  bad  one.  The  improved  system  of  farmino- 
which  is  now  being  put  in  practice  will  require  better  horses,  and  farmers  will  find  out 
soon  that  it  will  be  much  better  to  have  one  span  of  horses  than  two.  How  common  it 
is  every  where  to  see  four  horses  per- 
forming badly  what  two  ought  to  do 
well.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
farmer  will  consider  it  economy  to  give 
$400  for  a  pair  of  horses,  instead  of  $200. 
Farm  carts  will  soon  be  introduced  ex- 
tensively ;  and  with  them  a  good,  heavy, 
active  horse,  will  do  more  work  in  a  day 
than  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  two  ;  but  a  light 
legged  horse  is  of  no  use  in  a  cart. 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  our 
present  race  of  horses,  by  judiciouis 
breeding.  Place  a  mare  having  some 
desirable  points  with  a  horse  whose 
prominent  developments  are  such  as, 
combined  with  the  good  parts  of  the 
mare,  you  wish  to  obtain  in  the  foal ; 
and  in  this  way,  if  the  mare  is  not  too  old,  and  is  kept  warm  and  comfortable  during 
winter,  doing  little  work,  and  the  foal  be  never  starved  when  young,  a  horse  may  be 
expected  that  will  amply  pay  for  the  extra  expense  and  trouble,  costing  no  more  to  keep 
than  one  not  capable  of  doing  half  the  work 
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OUTLINE    OF   THE    MODERN    HUNTER. 


The  power  which  man  possesses  to 
improve  different  races  of  animals,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  difierence  be- 
tween a  wild  Tartarian  horse  and  a 
modern  English  Hunter,  or  the  horse 
as  he  was  and  as  he  is.  The  lai-ge, 
heavy  head,  angular  bones,  rough  and 
shaggy  coat,  and  coarse,  heavy  legs, 
have  given  place  to  a  graceful  form, 
small  intelligent  head,  arched  neck, 
slanting  shoulder,  clean  and  nimble 
legs,  showing  that  mind  has  been  at 
work  moulding  the  plastic  frame  which 
nature  has  given,  into  one  better  fitted 
for  the  requirements  of  man.  Further : 
an  Arabian  horse,  brought  up  amidst 
and  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  the 
instincts  of  attention  and  understand- 
ing daily  cultivated  and  strengthened  ; 
exhibits  a  head  which  for  intelligence 
and  beauty  is  unequalled  :  while  the 
Hungarian  horse,  removed  from  man's 
sympathy  and  care,  has  a  heavy,  sul- 
len, unimpassioned  head,  in  every  way 
the  contrast  of  the  intelligence  seen  in 
the  Arab's.  This  is  accomplished  — 
not  in  a  day  ;  but  is  the  work  of  ages. 
Yet,  when  a  superior  breed  is  obtained, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  pferpetuate  or 
improve  it,  no  fact  being  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  offspring  inherits 
the  form  and  peculiarities  of  both  pa- 
rents. In  this  fact  lies  the  grand  means 
of  improving  not  only  our  present 
breeds  of  horses,  but  of  all  farm  stock. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  in- 
troduce a  notice  of  the  finest  specimen 
of  an  agricultural  horse  that  the  world 
can  produce  at  the  present  time.  The 
Suffolk  horse,  or  "  Suffolk  punch,"  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  finest  agricultural  districts 
in  England.  The  breed  we  believe  is 
no  longer  in  its  purity,  having  been 
gi-eatly  changed  by  crossing ;  yet  at 
this  day  they  have  no  equal.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  magnifi- 
cent display  at  the  great  Windsor  show 
last  summer,  and  no  animals  on  the 
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noble  Suftolk  horses.     A  prize  of  ±30 
($150)  was  oflfered  for  "  the  best  stallion  of  any  age  for  agricultural  purposes,"  and  this 
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horse  took  the  prize  in  a  competition  never  before  equalled  in  England,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  Look  at  his  compact,  strong,  and  yet  graceful  foi'm.  There  is  nothing  of 
your  stupid,  clumsy  "  Samson"  about  him.  His  movements  are  as  active  and  graceful 
as  a  "  fall  blood,"  yet  his  deep  shoulders  are  made  for  the  draught.     It  is  said  in  Eno-- 
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land  that  a  Suffolk  team  will  do  a  gi'eater  day's  plowing,  and  return  home  in  better  eorf- 
dition  at  night,  than  any  other  of  the  powerful  English  farm  horses.  Some  very  injudi- 
cious importations  of  horses  have  been  made  to  this  country.  Will  not  some  of  our  horse 
men  import  this  stock  ?     They  would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  country  by  so  doino-. 
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FRUIT    ROOMS. 

Every  year's  experience  adds  importance  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  structure  of  fruit 
rooms.  Tiie  extensive  cultivation  of  the  pear  gives  it  special  interest  at  this  tiq|e,  for 
pears  can  not  be  so  safely  kept  in  cold  cellars  as  apples.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  large  quantities  of  apples  are  annually  lost  by  bad  keeping.  Cellars  under  dwel- 
lings are  generally  damp  to  some  degree,  and  warm,  besides  being  occupied  with  vege- 
tables and  other  articles  that  communicate  impurities  to  the  atmosphere,  and  affect  the 
flavor  if  not  hasten  the  decay  of  fruits. 

The  winter  of  1850-51  was  somewhat  unusually  mild,  and  people  complained  in  all 
directions  that  their  fruit  "  never  kept  so  badly."  The  past  winter  has  been  remarkably 
cold,  and  we  hear  it  said  all  around  that  "fruits  keep  unusually  well."  We  know  this 
to  be  the  case.  We  had  brought  us  early  in  the  winter,  by  a  friend,  a  barrel  of  favorite 
apples  in  a  very  bad  condition,  apparently  in  a  half  decayed  state.  We  concluded  they 
were  not  worth  attention,  and  left  them  headed  up  in  a  dry,  cool  room,  where  the  ther- 
mometer was  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  We 
(([lened  the  barrel  two  months  afterwards,  and  found  they  had  made  not  the  least  pro- 
gress in  decay  —  the  cold  completely  arrested  it.  In  the  same  room,  we  have  several 
barrels  of  sound  apples,  placed  there  in  November;  and  on  examination  now,  in  March, 
are  so  perfect  that  not  half  a  dozen  specks,  indicating  decay,  are  found  in  a  barrel.  The 
same  varieties  in  a  warm  cellar  have  decayed  much.  We  have  even  been  able  to  keep 
autumn  apples  and  pears  sound  till  February,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  and  excessive 
cold  winter.  This  affords  indications  that  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  viz  :  that  a 
low,  steady  temperature,  with  dry  atmosphere,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  a  fi-uit  room. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  English  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  gives  the 
following  description  and  plans  of  the  fruit  room  of  a  gentleman  near  London,  who  has  for 
several  years  exhibited  pears  in  fine  condition  at  a  season  when  the  same  varieties  an- 
generally  gone.  It  illustrates  the  leading  principles  to  be  observed  in  building  a  fruit 
room  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  our  northern  States  at  least,  greater  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  freezing.  Thick  walls  with  air  spaces,  or  filled  with 
some  non-conducting  material,  and  thick  floors,  &c.,  are  among  the  essentials  in  this 
regard.     The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  writes  in  the  Horticulturist  — 

My  fruits  are  keeping  admirably  in  the  new  fruit  room.  This  room  happens  to  have  been  situated 
and  constructed  so  much  Hke  Mr.  Morrison's,  (of  which  you  have  seen  the  drawings  and  description 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,)  as  to  be  almost  a  fac-simile  of  his.  The  walls  of  mine,  however,  are 
filled  in  with  charcoal  and  sawdust 

Tlie  Beurre  I)iel,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Excellentismna,  and  other  autumn  pears,  ai'e  now  in  as  per- 
fect condition  as  when  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  so  they  will  remain  till  the  warm  weather  of 
s])ring  approaches.  I  shall  then  try  some  of  them  in  the  non-conducting  boxes,  where  I  tliink  they  may 
be  kept  till  summer.  I  have  by  a  simikr  process,  preserved  some  varieties  till  July.  Mr.  Mokrison 
has  no  new  principle.  All  that  is  necessaiy  is  to  obtain  a  low  temperature  during  the  warm  weather 
of  autumn,  and  to  preserve  this  equilibrium.  This  being  attained,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever. 
When  the  severe  weather  of  last  month  occurred,  my  fruits  were  removed  from  the  shelves  and 
packed  in  boxes,  witli  a  thin  layer  of  clean  rye  straw  between  each  tier,  the  tubes  of  the  straw  con- 
taining air  enough  to  correct  mildew  and  damp.  The  boxes  are  now  piled  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  covered  with  hay  about  three  feet  in  depth. 

My  experiment  was  suggested  by  the  bad  effects  of  moisture  and  warmth  in  my  old  fruit  cellars, 
under  my  dwelling  house,  and  the  same  difficulty  exists  with  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  buildings. 
I  therefore  resorted  to  the  other  extreme — a  cool  and  dry  chamber  on  the  north  end  of  my  barn,  the 
location  of  which  you  know,  (and  like  Mr.  Morrison's,)  over  the  carriage  room.     I  am  now  quite 
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satisfied  that  we  have  at  last  ascertained  the  proper  location  for  a  fruit  room ;  namely,  a  cool  upper 
apartment,  with  lined  nou-couducting  walls.     M.  P.  W. 

Description  and  Plans  of  Me.  Moorman's  Fruit  Room. — The  room  was  not  originally  constructed 
for  a  fruit  room ;  but,  by  a  little  adaptation,  Mr.  Moorman  has  succeeded  in  rendering  it  a  most  excel- 
lent one,  as  is  proved  by  the  prizes  awarded  for  the  productions  exhibited  from  it, — not  in  any  one 
year,  but  repeatedly,  year  after  year.  It  is  a  partitioned-otf  j)ortion  of  a  loft  which  extends  over  a 
coach-house  and  stables,  and  is  that  part  which  is  above  the  coach-house.  It  was  originally  fitted  up 
for  a  harness  room,  the  walls,  as  is  usual  in  such  places,  being  lined  with  wood.  The  roof  is  slated. 
The  range  of  building  is  detached,  and  faces  the  southwest. 
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Fig.  1.     PLAN  OF  MK.  Moorman's  fkutt  room. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  cavity,  c,  between  the  boarding  and  walls.  Tliis,  I  believe,  is  an 
important  circumstance,  and  so  is  the  wooden  lining,  because  air  and  wood  are  known  to  be  slow 
conductors  of  heat.  The  ceiling  on  the  north  side  is  double,  and  the  floor  is  wood  above  a  ceiling 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  a  uni- 


formity of  temperature  in  the  interior 
of  the  r(jom  is  insured  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  is  a  small  stove,  d,  but 
it  is  seldom  used,  and  never  with  the 
view  of  warming  the  air  of  the  room, 
unless  the  temperature  is  actually  below 
freezing.  The  fruit  is  therefore  kept 
cool.  The  swing-window,  e,  is  occa- 
sionally a  little  opened ;  but  it  is  at  all 
times  covered  with  a  roller-blind,  so 
that  the  fruit  is  kept  in  the  dark.  A 
little  fire  in  the  stove,  air  being  freely 
admitted  by  the  window  at  the  same 
time  in  a  dry  day,  is  useful  for  speedily 
removing  any  damp  which  may  arise 
from  the  fruit  The  shelves,  a,  a,  have 
a  layer  of  clean-drawn  straw  laid  across 
them ;  on  this  the  fruit  is  placed  singly. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  above 
details  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  fruit 
room  be  built  over  a  place  where  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  its  roof  double 
ceiled,  the  walls  lined  with  wood,  a  cav- 
ity being  left  between  these  two,  it  will  possess  the  essential  properties  of  the  one  under  consideration. 

The  more  important  principles  necessary  to  attend  to,  with  regard  to  the  long  keeping  of  fiuit,  are 
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uniformity  of  temperature,  coolness,  and  darkness.  If  the  temperature  is  uniform,  there  can  be  little 
vv  no  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  tlie  fruit ;  but  if  the  air  of  the  room  should  be,  say  10 
desives  warmer  tlian  the  fruit,  then  the  relative  coldness  of- the  latter  will  cause  a  coiulenwition  of 
tiu'  moisture  contained  in  the  air  in  contact  with  the  fruit,  just  as  a  cold  glass  becomes  dewed  OA^er 
wlv"!  I i-ht  into  a  warm  atmosphere.     If  the  air  is  indeed  very  dry,  then  a  proportionately  greater 


LONGrrUDDJAL   SECTION. 

EwphuMtion  of  the  IMers. — «,  Shelves  made  with  battens,  \}4  inch  wide  and  1^  inch  apart,  h.  Close  boarding 
artjiiiut  the  sides  ol'  the  room,  c,  Air  space  between  the  boards  and  tlie  wall.  The  roof  has  also  an  air  space  on  the 
north  s!(h!  b"tween  the  two  plaster  ceilings,  as  shown  on  the  section,  rf,  Stove.  «,  Circular  window  hung  on  pivots, 
and  fitted  with  a  roller-blind,     f.  Partitions  of  open  work  similar  to  the  shelves,      g.  Coach-house  under  fruit  room. 

difference  of  temperature  is  necessary  to  produce  the  above  effect;  but  in  winter  the  hygrometer 
sel'lom  requires  to  be  cooled  more  than  a  few  degrees  before  it  indicates  a  deposition  of  moisture. 
Fruits  with  smooth,  srlossy  skins,  in  close  contact  with  the  cold  substance  beneath  them,  are  those 
must  profusely  cov^ered  with  moisture  from  the  above  cause.  In  russeted  varieties,  their  dry,  rough 
coats  serve  as  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  lience  less  moisture  is  deposited  on  them.  When  the  air 
becomes  colder  than  the  fruit,  a  contrary  action — that  of  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  surface  of 
the  fruit  becomes  dry.  But  this  wetting  and  drying  must  prove  very  injurious ;  while  its  cause, 
alternations  of  temperature,  must  likewise  affect  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juices  of  the  fruit.  Mr. 
Moorman's  fruit  is  not  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes  ;  for  when  the  weather  becomes  frosty,  it  is  several 
days  before  the  thermometer  in  his  fruit  room  is  affected  as  mucli  as  one  degree. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  giving  air,  a  period  of  the  day  should  be  chosen  when  the  thermometer 
outside  indicates  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the  room.  No  deposition  of  moisture  can  then  take 
place  in  consequence. 

With  regard  to  coolness,  it  is  well  known  that  this  condition  is  favorable  to  the  long-keeping  of 
fruit ;  for  we  act  on  the  contrary  when  we  wish  to  render  any  variety  fit  for  use  before  its  usual  time. 
The  fruit  room  in  question  must  be  cooler  on  an  average,  than  if  it  had  been  on  the  ground  ;  for  the 
latter,  under  a  building  particularly,  is  much  warmer  tiian  the  air  in  winter. 

Light  accelerates  the  maturity  and  ultimate  decay  of  fruit  e.vposed  to  its  influence.  If  the  soundest 
specimens  are  picked  and  placed  opposite  a  Avindow,  they  soon  become  much  inferior  in  appearance, 
compared  with  tliose  from  which  the  light  is  excluded,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same.  In 
Mr.  Moorman's  fruit  room,  the  light  is  excluded  by  a  blind,  even  when  air  is  given. 

By  such  arrangements  as  those  above  detailed,  Mr.  Moorman  keeps  the  Marie  Louise  in  fine  condi- 
tion till  after  Christma.s.  He  possesses  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  pears,  which  he  grows  chiefly 
on  espaliei's,  which  are  well  managed  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Tucker,  in  the  Clapham-road.  He  had 
some  remarkably  handsome  specimens  of  the  Winter  Nelis  in  his  fruit  room  in  January,  much  large 
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than  that  excellent  variety  usually  grows.  We  have  also  seen  very  Jarge  specimens  of  the  Marie 
Louise,  grown  at  his  scat  at  Box  Hill,  in  Sussex.  The  tree  which  pi'odiicerl  tJieni  is  traincfi  against 
the  gable  end  of  a  baru,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  this  tree  is  exjiosed  to  tiie  strong 
sea-breezes  from  the  southwest.  It  was  planted  in  good  soil,  and  a  sj>ring  below  it  was  discovered 
when  digging  the  hole  for  the  compost,  previous  to  the  tree  being  planted. 
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HINTS     FOR    THE    SEASON. 

April,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  is  the  busy  month  of  horticulture. 
Grafting  may  be  continued,  especially  of  apples  and  pears,  until  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand,  if  the  scions  have  been  cut  in  season  and  properly  kept.  Cherries  and  plums 
should  have  been  done  last  month. 

Transplanting  may  be  continued  as  long  as  trees  may  be  obtained  in  good  order.  It 
often  happens  that  persons  residing  in  the  sorith  and  west  can  not  obtain  their  trees  from 
the  north  until  the  planting  season  is  past  with  them ;  but  as  long  as  the  trees  to  be 
planted  are  in  a  dormant  state,  planting  is  safe.  We  plant  trees  successfully  here  as 
late  as  June,  when  they  have  been  retarded  by  being  kept  out  of  tlie  ground  a  long  time, 
as  when  imported.     The  month  of  May  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  evergreens. 

Dahlias^  and  all  heddinrj  plants^  are  best  put  out  about  the  latter  end  of  May ;  all 
danger  of  frosts  is  then  over,  and  vegetation  proceeds  rapidly  and  safely.  We  do  quite 
as  well  with  dahlias  put  out  in  June  ;  they  come  into  bloom  at  a  favorable  time,  M'hen 
the  hottest  weather  is  over.  We  intend  to  give  a  few  hints  on  their  management  next 
month. 

Annual  Flower  Seeds,  where  to  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  should  not  be  done 
until  the  weather  is  steadily  fine,  and  the  ground  dry  and  warm.  The  soil  should  be 
made  as  fine  as  possible,  as  the  seeds  are  generally  small  and  the  plants  delicate.  The 
covering  is  an  important  point ;  it  should  be  very  light  and  even.  A  very  thin  coat  of 
fine  moss  aids  in  preserving  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  and  moisture.  Transplanting 
annuals,  either  from  hot  beds  or  from  the  open  border,  should  if  possible  be  done  on  a 
moist  or  cloudy  day  ;  and  if  the  sun  comes  out  strong  immediately,  a  slight  shade  should 
be  given.  In  cases  of  drouth,  watering  should  be  well  attended  to.  Where  seed  beds 
are  watered,  a  finely  pierced  rose  should  be  put  on  the  spout  of  the  watering  ]X)t,  that 
the  Avater  may  fall  like  a  gentle  rain,  and  not  disturb  the  earth  or  seeds. 

Lawns,  Edgings,  Walks,  etc.,  will  require  a  dressing.  A  little  attention  now  to  exist- 
ing defects  will  give  satisfaction  during  the  whole  season.  Ornamental  shrubs  or  trees 
requiring  a  slight  pruning  to  put  them  in  good  shape,  should  receive  it  now  ;  and  all 
climbing  roses,  and  other  plants,  be  neatly  adjusted  on  their  supports. 

The  Kitchen  Garden,  if  looked  to  for  a  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  vegetables, 
must  receive  due  attention.  It  happens  frequently  with  the  farmer,  that  his  kitchen 
garden  is  neglected  until  the  press  of  farm  work  is  over,  and  then  it  can  only  yield  a 
few  of  the  common  vegetables  about  mid-summer.  How  cheap  the  Farmer  can  have 
radishes,  lettuce,  green  peas,  beans,  aspjaragus,  cabbages,  caulijlower,  and  the  other  luxu- 
ries that  jieople  in  the  city  get  so  poor  and  pay  so  dearly  for.  Begin  now ;  take  the 
warmest  and  dryest  border  facing  south  for  your  early  crops.  Lettuce,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  (fee,  can  be  planted  any  moment,  and  may  have  been  long  ago.  Plant 
few  at  a  time,  and  keep  up  the  succession.  Such  articles  as  radishes,  lettuce,  and  gi-eon 
peas,  may  be  on  the  table  all  summer,  if  desired.  It  would  certainly  pay  every  farmer 
who  has  a  large  family,  to  keep  one  man  most  of  the  time  in  the  garden  ;  unless  during 
haying  and  harvesting,  when  he  might  turn  out.  There  is  economy,  to  say  nothino-  of 
the  comfort,  in  keeping  the  table  well  supplied  from  the  garden.  Buist's  book  on  the 
-.  K    " Kitchen  Garden'  will  be  a  great  aid  to  those  who  do  not  keep  a  gardener.  .  i. 
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Before  closing  our  brief  chapter  of  hints,  intended  merely  to  refresh  the  memory,  we 
must  say  a  word  about  liquid  manure.  This  should  be  considered  as  an  indispensable 
article  in  every  garden.  The  drainage  of  the  stables  may  be  saved,  or  the  liquid  may 
be  made  in  a  barrel  or  tank  with  rain  water  and  manure.  All  growing  crops  in  the 
kitchen  garden  should  be  freely  supplied  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  it  forces  their 
growth,  and  makes  them  tender  and  succulent.  Strawberries,  just  after  the  fruit  is  set 
and  until  it  begins  to  ripen,  wiil  be  greatly  benefitted  by  an  application  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  great  advantage  of  liquid  manure,  and  what  makes  it  act  upon 
plants  like  a  "  charm,"  is  that  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  immediately  appropriated  by  them. 
Solid  manures  have  to  remain  in  the  ground  long  enough  to  be  dissolved. 

Insects  require  constant  watching.  Caterpillars  on  the  apple  trees ;  the  curculio  on 
the  plums,  apricots,  and  nectarines  ;  the  ajyhis  on  the  foliage  of  various  kinds  of  trees  ; 
the  peach  worm,  or  borer,  and  the  various  other  insects  that  prey  upon  trees  and  plants  ; 
come  forth  at  their  appointed  time  :  and  to  repel  them  promptly  must  be  as  much  the 
business  of  the  cultivator  now,  as  to  sow  his  seeds  or  plant  his  trees. 


THE    CANDYTUFT. 

The  Purple  Candytuft,  an  engraving  of  which  we  give,  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot,  with  spreading  branches  and  large  heads  of  purple  flowers. 
The  species  is  a  ii;itlve  of  Candia,  and  seeds  were  taken  to  England  about  the  year  1590. 

From  that  time  it  has  been  a  general  favorite  in 
British  gardens,  and  should  be  grown  by  all  lovers 
of  flowers,  for  its  beauty  and  easy  culture.  It 
grows  well  on  almost  any  rich  soil,  if  not  too 
moist ;  and  as  it  will  not  bear  transplanting  well, 
it  should  be  sown  where  it  is  to  remain.  Sow 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  May.  Superior  flow- 
ers will  be  obtained  by  soaking  the  ground  occa- 
sionally with  liquid  manure,  readily  obtained  by 
placing  the  cleanings  of  the  fowl-honse  in  a  barrel 
with  water,  and  keeping  on  hand  a  constant 
supply.  When  the  plants  are  going  into  flower 
the  heads  should  be  examined  ;  and  if  too  numer- 
ous, they  sliould  be  removed.  By  this  treatlnent, 
and  occasionally  loosening  the  ground  around  the 
plants,  and  keeping  it  free  from  \Veeds,  flowers 
have  been  grown  three  inches  across,  most  beauti- 
fully colored,  being  of  a  very  dark  purple  on  the 
outside,  and  softening  to  nearly  white  in  the  center. 
The  great  points  are  thinning  the  flowers  grad- 
ually as  they  increase  in  size,  and  supplying  their 
roots  with  abundance  of  rich  food  when  they  are 
going  into  flower.  By  this  mode  of  treatment 
much  finer  flowers  may  be  grown  than  those 
usually  seen  in  our  gardens. 
i'LKi'LK  .  ...NDVTUFT.  jj^^  j^^^j^^^   Candytuft  is    a  splendid  variety, 

growing  two  feet  high,  branching  widely,  each  plant  producing  three  to  five  racemes  of 
flowers  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  the  center  one  even  longer  than  this,  if  properly 
cultivated.     Cultivation  the  same  as  the  Purple. 
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Flower  Seeds. — Our  applications  for  flower 
seeds  now  count  up  more  tlian  four  thousand,  and 
every  one  will  be  sent  previous  to  the  5th  of 
April.  Some  apply  for  double  dahlias,  verbenas, 
and  other  plants  that  are  not  propagated  from 
seed,  but  from  bulbs  and  cuttings,  wliich  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  send.  The  following  per- 
sons iiave  made  application  for  packages  of  seeds, 
without  giviixg  in  their  Post  office  address :  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Manly,  Mary  Coon,  Clarinda  R.  Sanders, 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Aekerman,  J.  L.  Anderson,  A.  M.  Mc 
Fatridge,  C.  Wire,  Mary  C.  Saunders,  Louisa  Luce, 
Mrs.  D.  Bouck.  Tliese  will  have  to  send  again, 
giving  us  the  name  of  Post  office  and  State. 


If  any  of  our  bretliren  of  the  Agricultural  Press 
wisli  to  engage  the  services  of  an  editor  who  is  a 
good  practical  farmer,  and  thorough  chemist,  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  systems  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  who  for  several 
yeai-s  assisted  Messrs.  La wes  and  Gilbert  in  their 
invaluable  experiments,  they  will  please  write  us 
on  tlie  subject. 

Cloth  for  Hot-Beds.— I  see  in  your  March  number  of 
the  Farmer,  that  you  say  you  can  not  speak  favorably  of 
cloth  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  hot-beds.  You  don't  say 
why  it  is  not  successful.  I  used  both  the  cloth  and  glass 
last  season,  and  found  in  many  respects  the  cloth  was  far 
superior  to  glass;  so  much  so,  that  I  shall  this  season 
wholly  discard  glass,  and  use  the  cloth  instead.  Sylvester 
Lord. — Medusa,  K.  Y. 

Necessary  absence  about  the  time  our  hot-beds 

should  have  been  in  perfection,  prevented  our 

testing  the  matter  personally  as  we  intended  to  do, 

and  consequently  we  had  to  rely  on  the  statement 

of  those  to  whose  care  tiiey  were  committed.     We 

are  gratified  at  the  statement  of  ilr.  L. 


Inquiries  anb  ^nstoers. 

(John  B.  Jones,  Patterson.)  Carrots. — We 
know  of  no  better  manure  for  carrots  than  well 
rotted  barnyard  manure.  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  may  be  added  with  profit. 
Four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient.  It 
should  be  sown  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  as  it 
Ls  tlieii  much  easier  to  keep  the  land  clean.  The 
superphospliate  of  lime  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  seed  as  possible. 

(W.  V.  Morse,  Hayfield,  Craw.  Co.,  Pa.)  We 
believe  there  is  no  cure  for  horses  that  have  the 
heaves  badly ;  but  much  may  be  done  to  relieve 
them  by  judicious  management  and  feeding.     The 


full  stomach,  nor  allowed  to  drink  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  at  once.  Dusty  clover  or  hay  is  very 
injurious.  Good  clean  timothy,  cut  fine  and  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  if  convenient,  mixed  with 
shorts  or  bran,  is  the  best  food.  Equal  parts  by 
weight,  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  antimony,  and  liq- 
uorice powder,  mixed  together,  is  a  good  cordial 
medicine  for  such  horses  in  the  spring.  A  table 
spoonful  sliould  be  given  in  moistened  shorts 
twice  a  week. 

Ammonia.— Can  you  inform  me  how  to  manufacture  am- 
monia? I  have  read  in  some  book,  that  large  quantities 
have  been  manufactured  in  Lngland  by  the  use  of  common 
salt ;  but  that  the  duty  on  this  article  is  so  high  there,  that 
the  manufacture  has  been  abandoned.  T.  11.— Z.  Islaml. 
We  believe  there  is  now  no  duty  on  salt  in 
England,  and  muriate  of  anwioiiia  is  extensively 
made  ;  but  the  impure  article  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  sells  for  $100  per  ton,  and  tliough  it 
greatly  increases  the  produce  of  wheat,  yet  at  the 
present  price  of  wheat  it  does  not  pay  to  apply  it. 
The  cheapest  method  of  obtaining  ammonia,  is  by 
growing  green  crops  extensively  and  consuming 
them  with  cattle  or  sheep,  giving  them  oil-cake  or 
other  rich  nitrogenous  food. 


Coal  Tar.  —Will  coal  tar  at  $2..50  per  barrel  preserro 
shingles  enough  to  pay  the  c<ist  of  painting  them  with  it? 
Will  the  building  be  more  likely  to  take  fire  with  it  on  the 
roof-'  How  woul<l  you  apply  it?  I  am  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  it,  but  have  heard  it  would  be  beneficial  if 
applied.     A.  Kent. 

We  know  of  no  substance  so  cheap  and  so  i)en- 

eficial  to  preserve  wood  of  all  kinds,  as  coal  tar. 

Have   never  seen  shingles  painted  with  it,   but 

think  it  would  render  them  more  durable.     They 

are  themselves  highly  inflammable,  and  a  coat  of 

coal  tar  would  rather  diminish  than  increase  their 

liability  to  take  fire.     It  could  be  applied  with  a 

common    white-wash    brush.      Gates   and    board 

fences,   barns,  out-houses,  <tc.,  would  be  greatly 

benefitted  by  an  application. 


Onions.  —  We  have  received  many  valuable 
communications  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  S.  A. 
D.  T.  K.  in  the  February  numlier,  from  whicli 
we  give  extracts  tliat  will  be  found  interesting. 

"The  ground  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
onions  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  good  wlieat 
soil.  Tlie  year  previous  to  sowing  onions,  I  plow 
the  land  deep ;  manure  well  with  horse  dung,  and 
plant  to  potatoes  or  corn.  After  the  crop  is  off  in 
the  fall,  yard  sheep  on  the  land,  removing  them 
before  feeding  hay  in  the  spring. 


I  stir  tlie  sur 
_  face  of  the  ground  only  with  "a  cultivator,   and 
horse  affected  should  never  be  worked  hard  on  a  '  sow  the  seed  as  early  as  the  soil  will  admit. 
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raising  the  black  seed  or  common  onion,  I  sow  in 
drills  13  or  14  inches  apart,  sowing  four  times  as 
much  seed  as  I  intend  to  have  remain  should  it  all 
grow.  When  of  sufficient  size  to  weed,  I  use  the 
hoe,  and  tlie  drills  being  straight  allow  me  to  cut 
clo^o,  leaving  but  little  to  weed  by  hand.  Where 
I  find  them  too  thick  I  cut  them  out  with  a  sharp 
hoe,  about  five  inches  apart,  leaving  five  plants  in 
a  hill.  Wliere  there  are  any  missing,  I  transplant. 
in  this  way  I  usually  obtain  good  crops.  Last 
year  I  liad  281^  hu.  from  45  rods  of  ground  treat- 
ed in  this  way.  G.  N.  Hatuawley. —  West  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y." 

"  Top  Onioms. — I  always  place  my  top  onions  in 
the  ground  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  I  can  get  them 
in  —  sometimes  in  March,  but  always  as  early  as 
April.  Those  intended  for  raising  seed  should  be 
Set  deeper  in  the  ground  than  those  for  bottoms. 
Tlie  largest  seedlings  will  raise  seed.  I  cultivate 
for  seed,  therefore  break  no  tops.  I  save  my  old 
onions,  which  are  sound,  to  re-plant  in  the  spring. 
I  have  had  good  success  in  keeping,  as  follows: — 
The  seed  will  do  to  cut  from  the  stalk  when  the 
stalk  begins  to  dry  up,  which  will  be  generally 
the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August.  The  seeds  are 
laid  in  a  dry,  airy  ])lace.  The  bottoms  are  left — 
tho.-e  I  use  for  seed — till  the  last  of  August  or  first 
of  September.  They  are  then  taken  up  and  dried 
in  the  s\m  a  day  or  two,  and  are  then  removed  to 
a  dry  place.  Wlien  winter  is  about  to  set  in,  I 
put  them  all  in  old  sacks  or  bags,  from  a  bushel  to 
a  bushel  and  a  half  in  a  bag,  after  looking  them 
over  carefully  and  yjutting  up  none  but  sound.  I 
then  place  these  bags  in  my  chamber,  over  my 
kitchen,  and  hang  them  up.  I  sometimes  keep 
.  the  bottoms  in  my  cellar,  but  it  reqiures  more 
care.  Tliere  is  no  fire  in  the  chamber,  but  the 
heat  from  below.  It  will  not  spoil  them  to  freeze, 
although  I  prefer  not  to  have  them,  but  keep  them 
dry  and  cool.     A.  S.  Moss. — Fredonia,  N.  Y." 

"  I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  strictly  the 
inquiries  contained  in  your  February  number,  but 
will  give  some  of  the  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  practice  in  raising  from  1000  to  2000  bush- 
els of  onions  each  year,  without  ever  failing  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  three  import- 
ant considerations  to  ensure  a  large  crop  of  onions : 

1st   Rich  land,  well  prepared  with  fine  manure. 

2d.  Sow  the  seed  early,  if  ]jossible  the  first  time 
the  land  is  dry  enough  after  the  snow  is  off  in  the 
spring,  in  rows  14  or  10  inches  apart. 

3d.  Thin  out  to  1^  inches  iu  the  rows,  and  to 
be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  general  cause  of  failure  is  late  sowing; 
onions  will  not  bottom  unless  sowed  early  ;  those 
sown  early  will  never  fail  to  be  proper  ■  onions, 
but  the  size  will  depend  on  the  quality  cf  the  land 
and  the  manner  of  tilling.  Some  are  yet  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  certain  way  to  ensure  a  crop 
of  onions,  is  bo  raise  from  sets;  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  shown 
that  the  quantity  of  onion  seed  used,  in  propor- 
tion to  other  seed,  lias  five  times  doubled  in  sec- 
tions (particularly  at  the  south)  where  the  idea 
has  been  prevalent  that  onions  could  not  be  raised 
from  the  seed  the  first  year,  which  is  altogether 
eiToneous.     Wm.  Risley. — Fredonia,  iV!  Y." 


To  Kill  "VVuite  Biroues. — As  there  has  been 
Inquiry  made  as  to  tlie  best  mode  of  killing  White 
Birch,  I  would  say  in  reply,  cut  them  in  the 
spring  before  the  leaves  start ;  cut  the  stumps  two 
or  tlii-ee  feet  from  the  ground  and  it  will  i)o  sure 
death.  Some  may  object  to  cutting  them  so  high 
uj"),  but  if  cut  close  to  the  ground,  there  will  start 
fifty  from  one.  The  stumps  will  rot  in  one  year. 
R  R—Jiose,  JV.  Y. 


Ice  IIottses. — I  want  to  erect  myself  an  Ice  House  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  so  it  may  be  ready  to  fill  next  winter. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  by  some  of  your  numer- 
ous correspondents  the  best  mode  to  erect  one,  as  a  building 
of  this  kind  'with  us  is  quite  a  novelty.  Cannot  it  be  tilled 
in  cold  freezing  weather  by  letting  a  small  stream  of  water 
run  in  at  the  top  of  the  building  from  my  water-fountain, 
which  is  high  enough  to  let  it  in  at  the  top.  S.  John. — 
Mount  Catnfort,  I'a. 

Dairy  IIoitse. — I  design  building  a  Milk  or  Dairy  house 
— should  I  put  it  two.  three,  four,  of  five  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ?  Should  I  have  a  flag-stone  floor?  Can 
I  have  too  to ((cA  ventilation  on  the  north  side?  Should  I 
have  more  than  half  as  much  on  the  south  side  as  on  the 
north,  and  should  those  windows  be  near  the  top  of  the 
room  for  the  warmed  air  to  pass  off?  Should  the  sides,  or 
the  south  side,  be  filled  in  between  the  siding  and  inside 
plastering  with  tan  bark,  or  not?  Should  the siiaoe  between 
the  roof  and  inside  of  the  rafters  be  filled  with  tan  bark? 
In  fine,  do  give  us  a  good  plan  for  a  Dairy  House — practi- 
cal, plain,  and  not  too  costly.  I  have  never  seen  a  very 
large  number,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  good  one.  E.  H. — 
ManorkUl,  N.  Y. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

(J.  D.  v.,  Benton,  K  Y.)  Apples. — Your  speci- 
mens came  to' hand  somewhat  damaged,  but  it  is 
a  tender,  juicy,  sweet  fruit — as  good  as  any  of  its 
season — and  if  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  worthy 
of  cultivation.  Send  us  a  couple  of  grafts  iu  a 
letter. 

(W.  J.  B.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  You  can  pro- 
cure Horse  Chestnuts  of  the  seedsmen,  iu  the 
Autumn,  at  about  %h  per  barrel,  perhaps  less. 
Sow  in  drills  four  inches  apart,  cover  three  inches 
deep,  and  when  they  have  grown  one  or  two 
years,  transplant  ihto  nursery  rows. 

(W.  S.  H.,  Ballston  Spa.)  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  Sarraeenia  being  cultivated  in  gardens  suc- 
cessfully. It  would  require  low,  marshv  ground. 
It  is,  as  you  reniai'k,  "  a  curious  and  elegant  plant," 
better  appreciated  abroad  than  at  home.  Thou- 
sands are  annually  sent  to  Europe. 

The  best  book  on  general  floriculture  is  Breck's  ; 
the  best  special,  rose  treatise,  is  Parsons'.  We 
cannot  answer  as  to  "  what  rose  bears  the  highest 
reputation."  It  depends  upon  the  character  de- 
sired. La  Re'xne,  Hybrid  Perpetual ;  Souvemr  de 
la  Malmaison,  Bourbon  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  Noisette; 
Devoniejisis,  Tea  ;  are  all  celebrated  and  fine  roses 
of  their  respective  classes. 

(J.  M.,  Albion,  Iowa.)  We  fear  you  will  never 
succeed  iu  growing  peaches  on  your  rich,  deep, 
black  loamy  soil — "two  to  three  feet  deep  in  a 
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clay  subsoil."  As  you  remark,  the  trees  grow  too 
rank,  and  too  late  in  the  fall.  You  must  have 
dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  upland.  It  might  be  well 
to  put  a  bed  of  stones  and  gravel  under  each  tree, 
and  mix  sand  and  gravel  with  the  soil  about  the 
roots;  work  them  also  on  plum  stocks. 

(A  Subscriber.)  In  grafting  the  limbs  of  large 
trees,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  cut  tliem 
back  to  the  ti-unk,  but  merely  so  far  as  will  bring 
the  new  shoots  at  a  proper  distance  from  one  an- 
other to  make  a  good  shaped  head. 

(K  H.  H.,  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.)  Nei- 
ther the  Chromatella  Rose,  nor  Double  White 
Althea,  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  wintei-s  un- 
protected. A  slight  covering  of  straw  protects 
them.     All  the  other  Altheas  are  hardy  enough. 

(T.  K,  Cavan,  C.  W.)  Pears  on  quince  stocks 
succeed  well  on  all  good  soils.  A  deep,  dry  loam 
is  best ;  gravelly  soil  should  be  avoided.  The 
quince  itself  succeeds  as  well,  and  better,  on  a  dry 
soil  than  a  moist  one,  provided  it  be  deep  and 
good.     Tlie  cold  vinery  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

(J.  H.,  Newstead,  Erie  Co.,  K  Y.)  Subsoil 
Plows. — We  use  the  No.  1  Subsoil  Plow  made  by 
Rugglcs,  Nourse  &  Mason.  In  clear  land  without 
stones,  two  horses,  following  the  common  plow, 
will  pulverize  the  bottom  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep ;  if  stony  or  gravelly,  four  horses  will  be  re- 
quired. For  very  heavy  work,  we  would  recom- 
mend No.  2  of  the  same  make. 

Planting  Trees  in  a  Wheat  Field. — If  you  do 
tliis,  you  must  keep  a  clear  space  of  at  least  six  or 
eiglit  feet  all  around  the  trees,  or  they  will  be 
ruined. 

(Mrs.  J.  H.  W.,  Whitesboro.)  Tlie  green  insects 
on  your  roses  are  aphides,  easily  killed  on  your 
house  plants  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  on  the  gar- 
den plants  with  a  mixture  of  soap  suds  and  to- 
bacco juice  thrown  freely  over  them  with  a 
syringe,  or  by  dipping  in  the  branches. 

(J.  W.  C,  Bull's  Pond.)  The  Northern  Spy 
fully  sustains  its  high  character  here.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  the  best  of  all  long  keepers. 

(II.  K.  K,  Rockford,  Ills.)  We  refer  you  to  the 
Nurserymen's  advertisements;  any  of  them  will 
send  you  a  catalogue. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  easily  gi-own.  You  can 
get  seed  of  any  seedsman  at  75  cts.  to  $1  per 
quart,  and  young  plants  from  the  nui-serymcn  at 
$10  per  1000.  Sow  the  seed  as  you  would  peas. 
The  plants  are  set  in  a  row,  for  a  hedge,  six  in- 
ches apart,  in  good,  clean,  well  prepared  soil. 
We  will  be  thankful  for  any  information  in  regard 
to  your  section. 

(H.  C,  Huron,  N.  Y.)    You  can  use  either  the 


English  or  American  Thorn  for  stocks  for  the 
pear.  Paradise  stocks,  and  dwarf  Apple  trees, 
may  be  had  at  any  of  the  nurseries.  See  adver- 
tisements. 

(A.  V.  B.,  New  Paris,  Ky.)  The  seeds  will  be 
sent.  Enclose  us  a  few  melon  seeds  in  a  letter,  by 
mail. 

(P.  F.  E.,  Cross  Keys,  Ya.)  We  cannot  recom- 
mend you  a  cure  for  "  lutter  rot."  It  prevails  in 
certain  localities,  and  in  some  varieties  more  than 
others.  Renew  your  stock  from  the  north,  and 
plant  on  dry  soils. 

(D.  S.,  McGillirsay.)  You  will  find  a  recipe 
for  grafting  composition  in  back  numbers  of  the 
Farmer.  Rosin,  beeswax,  and  tallow,  in  equal 
parts,  melted  together  and  well  worked,  answers 
very  well.     See  Hints  for  this  month. 

(M.  C.  W.,  Chagrin  Falls,  0.)  Follow  up  the 
tobacco  solution  and  it  will  destroy  the  insects  you 
allude  to  effectually.  White-washing  is  of  no  use, 
as  it  is  the  leaves  they  feed  on. 

(J.  L.  E.,  Mexico.)  It  is  not  good  to  plant  trees 
on  green  sward ;  but  if  you  must  do  it,  dig  and 
pulverize  well  a  space  four  or  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter around  each  tree.  Plowing  ridges  six  feet 
wide,  for  each  row,  would  answer.  Keep  the 
ground  clean  about  the  trees  all  summer. 

(A  T.,  Aiiiboy,  Ohio.)  Hovey's  Seedling  stra'W- 
berry  can  be  procured  of  any  nurseryman,  at 
about  $2  per  100. 

(Subscriber,  Rushville,  N.  Y.)  The  groirad,  for 
hedge  plants,  should  be  well  plowed  or  trenched, 
in  as  good  order  as  for  corn.  You  can  set  the  row 
a  foot  from  the  stone  wall.  We  would  recom- 
mend you  Buckthorn,  as  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  Osage  Orange  will  be  perfectly  hardy.  We 
think  it  will,  as  our  hedge  now  looks  well  after 
the  hard  winter. 

J.  H.  L.,  East  Charlemont,  Mass.,  inqnires  if 
any  of  our  correspondents  know  of  any  method  of 
preserving  trees  that  have  been  girdled  AVe 
know  of  none. 

(T.  N.  M.,  Canandaigna.)  Some  of  your  seeds 
may  come  up  this  season,  but  it  is  doubtfvil.  Tliey 
were  either  too  old,  or  some  way  mismanaged. 

(S.  E.  P.,  Potter's  Hollow.)  Use  lime  water. 
If  badly  infested,  re-pot  with  fresh  earth. 

(J.  H.  C,  Springport.)  You  can  graft  the  Grape 
Vine  before  it  begins  to  grow.  Cut  off  the  stock 
level  with  the  ground,  and  cleft-graft  as  you  would 
an  apple  tree ;  when  the  scion  is  secured,  draw 
up  the  earth  around  it,  leaving  out  one  bud.  The 
best  way  to  protect  tender  sorts  is  to  lay  down 
the  vine  in  the  beginning  of  winter  and  cover 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 
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(B.  P.  C,  Pleasant  Mount,  Pa,)  You  can  graft 
your  Mazzard  stocks,  but  it  is  now  too  late,  so  you 
had  better  bud  them  in  August.  If  small,  say  not 
over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  put  in  one  bud 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground ;  if 
large,  bud  the  branches. 

(S.  G.  M.)  Prairie  Rail  Timber. — "We  recom- 
mend you  the  yellow  locust.  Raise  the  plants 
from  seed ;  transplant  at  one  year  old,  and  in  five 
or  six  year;  you  will  have  rail  timbei".  You  can 
get  seed  at  the  seed  stores  generally.  Tlie  Euro- 
pean Larch  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  worthy  your 
attention.  You  can  get  seeds  or  plants,  through 
the  nui-serymen. 

(R.  W.,  Macedon.)  Tlie  best  work  on  the  indi- 
genous Flora,  is  Gray's  Genera  of  the  Plants  of -the 
United  States,  2  vols.,  beautifully  illustrated. — 
Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book  is  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  work,  and  affords  considerable  informa- 
tion. 

(IL  L.,  Pleasantville,  K  Y.)  Tlie  Azalea  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  young  wood  put  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  peat,  and  covered  with  a  bell 
glass  until  rooted.  It  is  also  propagated  by  lay- 
ers, and  this  is  the  easier  way  for  you ;  put  out 
the  plants  in  a  peaty  border,  and  layer  in  the 
usual  way,  in  July. 

All  communications,  inquiries,  Ac,  should  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  the  10th  of  the  month,  in 
order  to  receive  attention  in  tlie  following  month's 
paper. 

Willows. — Permit  me,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Fanner,  to 
make  a  few  inquiries  relative  to  the  Willow.  In  a  number 
of  the  State  Register,  under  date  of  March  8th,  is  quite  a 
lengthy  article  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  de- 
scribing three  varieties— 5((^«J3  Viminalis,  Salix  Capun, 
and  Sd^m  Alha. 

Where  can  the  two  first  named  varieties  be  found  1  What 
is  the  best  manner  of  cultivating?  What  kind  of  soil  is  best 
adapted?  and  will  it  grow  upon  any  soil?  What  is  the 
usual  and  best  way  of  cleaning  the  bark  off  the  wood,  and 
preparing  for  market? 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  W.  G.  ITanies,  a  resident  of 
this  Stato,  has  grown  some,  but  I  do  not  know  his  residence. 
Please  inform  me  if  you  can. 

The  above,  and  any  other  matter  of  interest,  touching 
growth,  ifcc.'of  the  Willow,  you  will,  if  possible,  answer 
through  your  columns  or  by  letter.  Daniel  Morse. — Lock- 
port. 

The  Viminalit,  which  is  the  common  English 
osier,  is  the  best  for  basket  work,  though  several 
others  are  used  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  above  sort 
can  be  had  in  small  quantities  at  least,  in  many  of 
the  nurseries. 

The  best  soil  for  the  willow  is  a  deep,  moist, 
loamy  soil  near  water,  along  streams,  margins  of 
lakes,  (fee,  dtc  Gen.  H/jimon,  of  Wheatland,  has 
given  some  attention  to  this  subject,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  kind  enough  to  furnish  some  of  the 
desired  information  from  his  experience. 


To    Fanners. 

CANVASS  and  OUed  Cloth  Stack  covers  on  hand,  or  made 
to  ordei"'  E.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Agent, 

Sail  and  Tent  Maker,  No.  12  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
April,  ]s6'2. 


Peruvian  Guano. 

AND  other  Fertilizers.    Severnl  hundred  tons  of  first  qual- 
ity of  Peruvian  Guann,  constantly  on  ti:uid  fur  sale. 

Also,  Bone  Dust,  Plaster  of  I'ai-is,  and  Poudrette. 
A.  B.  ALLKX  &  CU. 

April,  18,'>2— tf.  1S9  and  191  Vraler  St.,  New  York. 

Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Bone  Dust.  Pulverized  Charcoal, 
Poudrette,  Plaster,  Wood's  lU'noviftlng  Salts,  Potash,  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  Sugar-house  Scum,  fur  sale  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. LONGETT  &  GRIPPING, 
[4-2t]  25  CUff  Street,  New  York. 


To  Nurserymtii. 

A  FEW  Quarts  of  European  Mountain  Ash  Seed,  clean 
from  pulp,  and  will  be  ready  to  sow  from  1st  April  to  1st 
May.  For  sale  by  the  subscribers,  at  the  Geneva  Nursery, 
at  $5  per  qu.art.  W.  T.  <te  E.  SMITH, 

[4-lt*]  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Union  At^rlcultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  store. 

RALPH  &  CO.,  No.  23  Fulton  Street,  Now  York,  near 
Fulton  Market,  Dealers  in  aU  the  most  approved  Agricultu- 
ral and  Horticultural  Implements ;  Imported  and  American 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds;  Ornamental  Shade  and  Fruit 
Trees ;  Guano ;  Bone  Dust ;  Poudrette,  &c.  Wrought  Iron 
Plows,  Trucks,  Barrows,  &c.,  &c,  always  on  hand.  Also, 
the  Excelsior,  or  California  Plow.  [.3-3t] 


Tents  I    Tents!: 

FOR  SALE,  to  rent,  or  made  to  order,  of  any  required  di- 
mensions. Agricultural  Societies  wishing  to  hire  Tents  the 
coming  season,  will  please  mal;e  early  application,  as  by 
kno^ving  early  how  many,  and  at  what  time  they  will  be 
needed,  I  can  make  arrangements  to  supply  all. 
E.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Agent, 
Sail  and  Tent  Maker,  No.  12  Bufl'alo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Flags,  National  and  Agricultural,  with  devices,  or 
any  other  kind,  made  to  order  at  short  notice. 

April.  1852. 

Spring  Wheat. 

WE  have  just  received  by  the  first  Boat  from  Canada — 
100  bu.  of  the  celebrated  Fife  Wheat,  which  does  not 

rust. 
100  bu.  Club  Wheat. 

100  "    Black  Sea  do.  grown  in  this  State, 
too  "    Italian  Wheat. 
25  "    Spring  Rye. 
Farmers  who  are  in  want  of  a  good  article,  will  please 
give  us  a  call,  and  get  some  of  the  right  kind  of  seed,  at  the 
Genesee  Seed  Store,  63  and  65  Buffalo  st,,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
April,  1S52.  J.  RAPAL.TE  &  CO. 


Plows  !     Pto-»V8  J  I 

WE  are  now  getting  in  our  spring  sujyply  of  the  celelirated 
Eagle  Plows  from  Boston  ;  also,  the  justly  celeliratcil  Curtis 
Plow,  made  by  H.  C.  Curtis,  jUbion.  These  Plow.s  stand 
unrivalled  in  tliis  country,  and  are  made  expressly  for  use. 
They  are  made  of  superior  timber,  and  the  workmanship 
cannot  be  beat  in  this  or  any  other  countrj'.  All  Plows  sold 
by  us  are  warranted  to  perform  as  recommended,  or  thoy 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded. 

.r.  RAPAUE  &  CO., 
Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 
March  1,  1S52. 


Cochin   ChliiA  and   Shanghae  Fowls  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  his  celebrated 
stock  of  Coc/m?!.  China  fowls,  of  his  own  importation,  war- 
ranted true  to  their  name  .ind  not  excelled  by  any  other 
stock  in  tlie  country  for  good  qualities.  Also,  a  few  p.iirs  of 
of  the  M.-irsli  Stock  of  SliamjJKtes  and  Sumutra  (rame 
F(twl3.  Reference  given  in  regard  to  them,  if  desired. 
EGOS  FOR  SETTING. 
Eggs  furnished  from  the  above  stock  cirefully  packed  for 
transportation,  and  orilers  for  the  same  a..dressed  to  the 
subscriber  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Price  of  Eggs  .$2 
per  dozen.  CHARLES   SAMPSON, 

[3-2t]  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
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WRIGHT'S  PREBUUM   HORSR-HOE, 

O  R 

Improved    Shovel,    Plow,    and    Cultivator, 
Combined. 

Application  Jiled  in  the  IT.  S.  Patent  Office. 
TO  the  above  was  awanled  the  first  i)renuum  at  the  New 
York  Stjite  Fair  held  at  Kciclicstor  in  Sciitcmlicr,  1S51.  This 
Implement  is  sourraiiKeil  lh;it  it  can  lie  used  between  rows 
of  any  width,  from  two  to  four  f>'ot  apart,  and  can  also  be 
governed  as  to  the  depth,  l)y  raising  or  depressing  the 
wings  or  hooa.  The  earth  can  be  removed  from  the  crop 
when  small,  or  hilled  up  in  its  more  forward  state.  In 
other  words,  the  operator  can  perform  all  that  is  necessary 
to  insure  a  good  crop  of  com,  potatoes.  &e..  without  the  aid 
of  hand  hoeing,  provided  the  directions  wliieh  will  accom- 
pany each  Machine,  are  followed. 

The  main  diffleiilty  with  all  Com  Cultivators  heretofore  in 
use,  is  this :  they  do'not  perform  enough  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  hand  hoe  two  or  three  times  during  the 
'season,  which,  to  the  farmer,  is  a  very  heavy  expense,  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  labor  is  scarce  and  high.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Inventor  that  this  Implement  will  save  the 
cost  in  hand  hoeing  on  every  15  acres  of  corn  or  other  hoed 
crops,  and  that  the  work  can  be  done  equal  or  better  than 
twice  hoeing  by  hand.    Price  $10. 

This  Implement  tan  be  returned  afler  one  week's  trial 
and  money  refunded,  if  not  saiisfact-ory. 

Orders  addressed  to  CASH  &  WRIGHT,  Batavia,  Gen- 
esee County,  N.  Y. 

AoENTS. — E.  Cash,  South  Bvron,  Gen.  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Briggs 
&  r.rother,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  G.  Dodge  &  Co.,  Batavia,  N. 
Y.;  .Mar.  h  &  Brewster,  Stafford;  Bi.xby  &  Carpenter,  Le- 
rov ;  (>.  i'\  Barnet  &  Co.,  Broekport;  T.  C.  Curtis,  Albion  ; 
V/.  K.  Marvin,  Lockport;  John  S.  Wright,  Emerald  Grove, 
Wisconsin. 

And  will  also  be  for  sale  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and 
villages  iu  Western  New  York. 

AprU,  1S.52.  CASH  &  WRIGHT. 


Wood's  Renovating  Salts. 

THE  subscribers  are  now  receiving  large  quantities  of  this 
valuable  manure  put  up  in  barrels,  which  we  will  sell  at 
one  cent  per  lb. — no  charge  for  barrels. 

This  article  is  made  from  tlie  following  ingredients,  viz.: 
Potash,  Bone  Dust,  Bone  ('o.-il,  I'lasUT,  Glauber  Salts,  Salt- 
petre, Oil  of  Vitriol,  S.alts  of  Ammonia,  Gas,  Liquor,  and 
Bullocks'  Blood.  For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, No.  25  Cliff  street,  New  York. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFPING. 

We  hereby  certify,  that  our  Renovating  Salts  are  com- 
posed of  the  ingredients  represented,  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  r.'i"und  the  money  in  all  cases,  to  purchasers  who  can 
produce  .satlsfiictory  proof  to  the  contrary.       Wood  &  Co. 

New  York,  March.  1,  1852.  [4-2t] 


Stock  Horses  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  oflersfor  sale  his  Stock  Horses,  "Hercules" 
and  "Royal  Britain."  Hercules  was  sired  by  imported  Al- 
fred, dam  by  imported  Sampson,  g.  dam  by  Blucher,  g.  g. 
dam  by  Whalebone.  Hercules  is  four  years  past,  color  dark 
bay,  heavy  built,  and  wi-ighed,  in  Septemlier  last,  1550  lbs. 
He  was  awarded,  at  llie  State  Fair  held  at  Uochesti.T,  by  the 
Committee  on  Draft  Horses,  tlie  S.-niin/  I'l-he. 

Roy.al  Britain  was  sired  by  Mr.  Dickey's  Sampson;  he  by 
Mr.  Kdbinsiin's  importrd  >amiison;  Mr.  Dickey's  Samp- 
son's .lain,  hy  impiirted  Emigrant;  Britain's  dam,  by  im- 
ported Performer,  color  dark  bay,  with  a  small  white  star; 
weighed,  in  September  last,  l.SlOlbs. 

IIIRAM  HOSMER. 

Bennington,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  [4-lt*] 


Bone    Du«t. 

BONE  DUST,  Coarse  Turnings  and  Sawings.when  taken 
in  equal  parts,  price  .$2,25  per  bbU,  including  package. — 
This  article  is  fresh,  and  w.arrantod  pure,  from  the  Empire 
Mills.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING, 

[l-2t] 25  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

CLOVER,  Large  Clover,  Timothy  Seed,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Ray  Grass,  White  Clover,  and  Lucerne. 

Garden  Sffds — Ruta  Baga,Turnep,  Cabbage,  Beet,  Car- 
rot, Parsncp.  Peas  and  Beans  of  every  variety. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treei> — Having  been  appointed 
agent  for  one  of  the  best  nurseries  in  the  country,  we  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders  at  short  notice. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFLNG, 
[4-2t]  25  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 


A.    FROST    &    CC, 
GENESEE  VAt.L,EY  IVURSERIEB. 

ROCHESTER,  K.  Y. 
THE  proprietors  of  these  Nurseries  solicit  the  attention  of 
Nurserymen,  ( •rcha'-dists,  Amatours,  and  others  intending 
to  i)liin't,  tci  their  large  stock  of  Fruit  an<l  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  wliidi  censists  of  a  vcrj'  extensive  assortment 
and  also  beinir  mueli  superior  in  quality  to  any  that  they 
have  before  offered  to  tlie  public,  owing  to  their  large  im- 
portations from  Europe  and  extensive  h<mie  culture.  There- 
fore, they  can  v/ith  confiilenee  assert  that  whatever  articles 
may  be  sent  from  their  Nurseries  will  give  universal  satis- 
f.iction,  and  their  prices  having  been  much  reduced  they 
desire  particular  notice  to  ihem. 

Articles  furnished  from  llieir  grounds  will  be  ascertained 
to  cost  less  received  in  mu.b  lietter  condition,  and  conse- 
quently to  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  than  to 
obtain  them  of  travelling  agents. 

All  communications  ]>roinptly  noticed. 

For  further  (les<-ri|)tion  of  their  I'ruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrulis,  they  refer  tx)  their  y(/v'r,</ descriptive  catalogue, 
which  may  be  obtained  gratis,  upon  ajiplication. 

Apple  Trees — ^Strong  and  thrifty,  6  to  7  ft  et,  comprising 
all  the  best  varieties.  . 

Pear.s— Standards  of  all  the  best  sorts.  Dwarf,  trained  as 
pyramids  of  one,  two,  and  three,  embracing  over  75  of  the 
most  desirable  kinds. 

Cherries — 5  to  7  feet,  with  fine  heads,  of  .50  sorts  most  ap- 
proved for  cultivation.  A  quantity  of  an  extra  size  can  be 
furnished. 

Pecwhes — of  all  the  best  sorts.  Some  extra  size  trees  on 
hand. 

Plums,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Ac. — A  fine  collection. 

Gooseberries— \  large  stock  of  superior  plants,  embrac- 
ing 30  sorts  of  the  best  Lancashire  varieties,  best  adapted 
for  our  climate. 

Currants  —  Their  collection  of  fine  plants,  and  choice 
sorts  of  this  valuable  garden  fruit,  cannot  be  excelled — as 
follows:  Cherry,  May's  Victoria,  Red  Grape,  White  Grape, 
Black  Naples,  Black  English,  White  and  Red  Dutch. 

Raspberrie.^ — Fastolff,  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  Large 
Fruited,  Monthly,  and  others. 

Strawberries — of  15  best  sorts. 

Grapes — the  native  sorts — lsal)ella,  Catawba,  and  Clinton. 

Omamontul  Trees— VMn  ipean  1 1 1  irse  ChestnuLs,Moyntain 
Ash,  Weeping  Willow,  and  an  assortment  of  our  native  trees 
American  Weeping  Willow,  a  new  variety,  very  beautiful 
and  distinct;  English  Weeping  Ash;  (lolden  twigged  do.; 
Weeping  Limes;  European  Larch;  and  other.s. 

Ornamental  Fktwering  Shrubs,  cfcc.  —  Crataegus  and 
Hibiscus  in  variety,  Cydonia  Japonica,  Spireocs  Douglassii 
and  Pmnifolia,  Daphne  Mezcreum,  Crataegus  Pyracantha, 
Euonymus  Americana,  Wegelia  Rosea,  Tree  Paeonies  18 
in.  to  2  ft.,  and  Purple  Magnolias  4  ft. 

Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ac. — Norway  Spruce,  Balsam 
Fir,  Pinus  Sylvestris  and  Austriaca,  English  and  Irish 
Yews,  Tree  Box,  and  the  Dwarf,  for  edging.  Deodar  Cedars 
2  ft.,  Lebanon  Cedars  2  ft,,  Cryptomeria  Japonica  2  ft., 
Araucaria  Imbricata  15  in.,  For.syfhia  Viridissima,  Maho- 
nia  AquifoUa,  and  Magnolias  which  are  very  fine. 

Standard  Roses,  5  feef^,  and  Dicarf  Roses  of  the  newest 
and  best  sorts,  comprising  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Mosses,  Bour- 
bons, Teas,  and  Noisettes. 

They  will  Issue  soon  a  catalogue  of  bedding  plants,  em- 
bracing a  collection  of  new  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Antirrhinums,  named 
sorts  of  Pansies,  Salvias,  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Penstemous, 
and  other  valuable  bedding  plants  that  have  just  been  im- 
ported. 

The  Dahlias  embrace  all  the  sorts  of  merit  that  appeared 
at  the  great  Dahlia  Show  in  England  last  season,  which 
they  have  procured  at  a  great  expense. 

April,  1852. 


Peas  !     Pnas ! I 

WE  are  now  receiving  by  the  first  boat  from  Canada — 
1,0(M1  bushels  pure  White  Field  Pe.as,  such  as  Golden 

Vine,  Creeper,  White  Canada,  etc. 
500  bushels  White  Marrowfat. 
100      "        Black  Eyed  do. 
100      «        Blue  Prussian. 
200      "        Early  Washington. 
100      "        Early  Frame. 
100      "        Early  Warwick. 
Farmers  who  want  good  Peas  at  low  prices,  will  please 
call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
63  and  G5  Buffalo  st.  J.  RAPjVLJE  &  CO. 

April,  1852. 


^^ 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


NEW  AND  PINK  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

ELLWATNrG"R  &  BARRY,  Proprietors  of  the  Mount 
Ilcipc  Nurserirs.  KMchcfter,  N.  Y.,  solicit  tbe  attention  of 
lliosc  intt-rLstid  in  Ornamental  Plants  to  their  large  stock 
of  rare  and  Ix-autiful  Shrubs  and  Plants,  among  which  are 
tke  fiillowing: 

HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Dfutzid  Soabra,  or  Garland  Pcutzia,  a  fine  white  flower- 
ing shrub. 

''F: •mi/thia  Vin(Hsidma. 

lii'ip's  Gordoni — Gordon's  Currant — yellow  and  crimson, 
very  fine. 

S/dne-a  Prunifolia  florfi  plena  —  small,  double,  white 
flowers  in  great  profusion  ;  fine  dense  habit. 

Spirica  Ldnt^doiatu,  or  Iteevesi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genu.s. 

Spirwa  C!i>nii(rfirifolia,  N^iconderti,  Lindleyana,  Ja- 
po'iiica.  and  twenty  otiicrs. 

Syrinrjo  (PliiUid'olplius)  Puhescen.^  Zeplierii,  Cordata, 
Double,  Oulamhiiinii,  and  others,  all  fine. 

Lcmicera  Lcdiboiin — a  fine  Califomian  shrub. 

Ttinuifin;  Africamt,  Germmiica,  GalHca,  and  Leban- 
oU-ca. 

Viburnum  Dtntanoidfs,  a  beautiful  shrub. 

Wieuelob  Rosea— \X\id  finest  hardy  shrub,  lately  introduced 
froTn  China. 

The  above  excellent  things  can  bo  furnished  in  quanti- 
ties, at  low  prices. 
SELECT  GREEN-nOUSE  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Fuciist.vs. — Our  collection  is  one  of  the  Ijest  in  America. 
The  most  distinct  and  best  varieties  yet  introduced  and 
quite  rare,  such  as  I'larl  </  E»i/bi»d.  Fitir  Rosatnond, 
Si'.rntti/olia,  SerratifiiUa  inuUifldnu  Fnhjinfi  ( \ir!/)iihijfti- 
■nt,  CorijmHflora  Alba,  Magnijicent,  J'tv.s/deiit,  I're.tUli-nt 
Porchei^  Speciabilis,  &c.,  are  projiagated  largely. 

Veubknas.  —  A.  collection  of  fifty  varieties,  comprising 
evervthing  fine  introduced  to  this  *ime. 

llELiOTuoPES. — Sov/veiiir  de  Liege,  Corymhosum,  and 
some  new  varieties  just  received  and  to  be  announced  here- 
after. 

Plumbago  Larpent.e. 

CupiiEAS. — Plali/centra,  Stringulosa,  and  others.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  finest  bedding  plants. 

L.^nt^nas.- —  Ewiiif/i.  the  fine  irew  Cincinnati  variety, 
rose  and" straw  color ;  Mutabitix  Mtijor,  and  several  others. 

BouvARDiAS. —  Ti  iphylUi,  and  others. 

Abutilons. 

Salvias. — Splendens  3f(ijor,  Opposiii/oMa,  Azurea,  and 
others — superb  plants  for  masses. 

Fabiana  Imumoata. 

Hydrangeas. — Horteims,  Japonica,  Cordata,  <&c. 

BuDDLKA  LiNDLEY.^NA — a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
clusters  of  [lurplish  lilac  flowers ;  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Habp.otiiamnus  Elegans — a  superb  plant,  half  shrubby, 
with  large  clusters  of  showy  crimson  flowers ;  blooms 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
house  in  winter. 

Petunias. — A  large  collection,  embracing  all  distinct  and 
good  si;rLs. 

LoBEI-I.*.  FULGEN8  INSIGNIS,LOBELIA  FULGENS  ALBA— flOW- 

ers  of  dazzling  beauty— both  new. 

Vekonioa  Lindleyana —  a  charming  autumn  flowering 
plant;  lorig  elegant  spikes  of  pale  (nearly  white)  blossoms. 
Veronica  ^Andirsoni — finest  of  all — tww. 

Tree  Violets — white  and  purple. 

CnuYSANTHE.vcMS. — A  fine  collection  of  the  novel  and 
beautiful  pompone  or  dwarf  varieties. 

D.uiLiAS. —  A  superb  collection,  including  the  English 
and  French  priz.^  sorts  of  1S51 — all  at  very  loV  rates. 

CiNF.p.AuiAs. — .V  fine  collection  of  new  and  beautiful  sorts, 
including  M<ignijicf»i,  Attilla,  David  Cojiperfield,  Wel- 
lington, Beauty  of  Newington,  &c.  <&c. 

All  the  above  articles  furnished  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, at  low  rates,  and  packed  so  as  to  go  any  distance  with 
safety. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  &c.  &c.,  ready  Ist  of  March. 

March  1,1  S52. 


York  C'outity  Farm  for  Sale. 

ANY  gentleman  wishing  to  remove  South,  can  be  accom- 
modated with  a  good  Farm  of  2.5()  acres,  about  70  acres 
open,  level,  almndanee  of  marl,  orchard  and  small  dwel- 
ling, very  healtliy,  anil  good  water.  The  resiilue  is  well 
set  in  Pine,  Oak|  and  Chestnut,  and  one  mile  from  a  bold 
creek.  Any  gentleman  wishing  to  purchase,  will  comnju- 
nicate  with  the  subscriber.  EDWARD  R.  COKE, 

Feb.  1852.— 2-2t*      Burnt  Ordinary,  James  City  Co.,  Va. 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NEAVBURGH,  N.Y. 

A.  SAUL  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  their 
patrons,  and  the  i>ulilic  in  general,  that  tlieir  stock  of  Fniit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming 
spring,  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  embraces  everything 
in  their  line  that  can  be  procured  in  the  trade. 

Dealers  and  planters  of  trees  on  a  large  scale,  will  be 
treated  with  on  as  liberal  terms  as  can  be  done  by  any  es- 
tablishment of  repiUation  in  the  country.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  for  correctness  of  nomeiicUiture  of  fruits, 
(Which  is  a  serious  consideration  to  planters)  that  tlieir  stock 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  i)o<sil)ly  can  b>-.  having  been  all 
pnjpagated  on  their  own  gnaiiels,  from  umlonbteil  sources, 
iinderthe  pers'inal  supervision  of  Mr.  Saul.  Th -y  have 
propagated  in  large  quantities  all  the  leading  stamlard  va- 
rieties, wliieh  are  ])roved  to  be  best  adapted  for  general  cul- 
tivation, especially  those  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomological  Congress  at  its  several  sessi<jns,  as  well  as  all 
novelties  of  recent  introduction,  and  kinds  particularly  suit- 
ed to  certain  localities,  and  sections  of  the  Union  and 
Canadas. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  the  largest  they  have  ever 
had  to  oflcr  for  sale,  and  among  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  consists  of  over  ."io.oOd  saleable  trees. 

The  stock  of  Apple  Trees  is  also  very  large,  as  well  as 
Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Quinces  and  Nectarines. 
Also,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Rasjjberries, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  &c. 

Pears  on  Quince,  Cherry  on  Mahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Par- 
adise stocks,  f(jr  pyramids  and  dwarfs  for  garden  culture, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  kinds  which 
succeed  best  on  those  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS    AND    EVERGREEN    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Embracing  all  the  known  kinds  suitable  for  street  plant- 
ing, of  extra  xize ;  also,  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  as 
aU  the  well  known  kinds  suitable  for  Arboretums,  Lawn 
and  Door-yard  i)lanting,  Ac,  including  Weeping  Trees, 
Vines,  Garden  and  Climbing  Ros>'s  in  great  variety.  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbons,  Hybrid 
Damasks,  Hybrid  Provence,  and  Bourbon,  Tea,  China  and 
Noisette,  and  Prairie,  and  other  Climbing  Roses. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arbor  Vita  for  Screens,  Buckthorn, 
Osage  Orange,  and  other  hedge  plants. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  stock 
can  be  purchased  elsewhere.  For  further  particulars  see 
catalogues,  a  new  editi(m  of  which  is  just  issued,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  jxist-jjaiil  applicants  by  mail.  A  liberal 
discount  will  be  made  to  iiureliasers  who  buy  to  sell  again, 
and  extensive  jdauters  on  their  own  account. 

P.  S.^ — Freight  paid  to  New  York. 

Newburgh,  March  1, 1S52.  [-3-21] 

fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  beg  to  remind  those  who  in- 
tend to  plant  next  spring,  that  their  stock  of  St<indar<l  Fruit 
Trees  for  orchards,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for  gardens.  Orna- 
mental Trees  for  streets,  parks,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &e.,  is  very  large,  and  offers  great 
inducements  to  those  who  desire  first  rate  articles. 

A  complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  sent  gratis  to  all  who 
ai)ply  post-paid  and  send  stamps  for  postage,  which  must 
nowbe  pre-paid — 5  cts.  for  500  miles  or  under :  lo  ots.  over 
500  miles  and  below  lOoO.  A  AVholesale  Catalogue  also 
furnished. 

KS"  See  advertisement  of  Slirubs,  &e.,  &c. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1S.52. 


Fruit  Trees. 

I  AGAIN  ofi'er  a  large  stock  of  Trees— about  100,000— of 
fine  thrifty  growth,  ce^mposcd  in  part  of  Api)le,  Pear,  Peach, 
Cherry,  &e.;  together  with  an  a.ssortment  of  Green-House 
Plants  suitable  for  bedding  out — all  of  which  are  offered  at 
extremely  low  prices. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Apple  Trees  will  be  from  $9  to  $10 
per  100. 

I  would  recommend  to  buyers,  after  examining  other 
nurseries,  to  inspect  mine  before  purchasing. 

CHARLES  POWIS. 

Greece,  Ridge  Plank  Road,  N.  Y.,  March  1, 1S52.— 3-3t. 


Osage   Orange  for  Hedges. 

WE  can  furnish  anv  number  of  fine  vearling  plants  at  $1.50 
per  11)0,  or  .$10  per'looo,  or  at  $S  where  3001)  or  more  are 
taken.  Orders  should  be  sent  early.  It  takes  about  32 
plants  to  the  rod,  planted  either  in  single  rows  at  six  inches 
apart,  or  in  double  rows  a  foot  apart — either  of  which  makes 
a  good  hedge.  ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1852. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works, 

ALBAA-Y,  N.  Y., 
BY  WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 
THE  subscribers  are  this  season  enabled  to  oflFer  to  Farm- 
ers, a  new  and  most  valuable  and  useful  Machine.  The 
siioces'^riil  odmbination  of  a  WINNOWER  with  our  Over- 
shut  'llirrjher  proves  another  of  its  great  advantages.  The 
WinIl(^^v^>r  is  attached  with  much  less  Geering  than  in  the 
I'udtrshot  Machines,  rendering  it  much  more  durable  and 
oi>iii|)a(t.  and  more  easily  propelled.  It  has  now  been  fair- 
ly tcsic  d,  (a  large  number  having  been  in  constant  use  du- 
ring tlie  past  Threshing  season,)  and  has  already  in  some 
instances  superceded  the  most  approved  of  the  other  kinds 
of  Winnowers,  the  owners  of  which  have  thrown  them 
aside  afier  a  thorough  trial  of  ours.  We  have  numerous 
commendatory  letters  from  gentlemen  who  have  purchased 
and  used  our  Winnower,  and  we  give  extracts  from  a  few 
of  them. 
Ejctract  from  a  Letter  of  Wm.  Osboen,  Esq.,  of  Water- 

ville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Wheelek,  Melick  &  Co. — Gentlemen: — My  Uncle 
wishes  me  to  say  to  you  that  his  Winnower  more  than  an- 
swered his  expectations.  My  own  opinion  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  fact  that  I  want  one  as  soon  as  you  can  forward 
it.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  perfect  thing  ever  got  up 
forXliri'shing  and  Cleaning.  I  have  considerable  acquain- 
tance with  labor-saving  Agricultural  Machines,  and  I  never 
yet  saw  anything  which  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  of  Farmers,  compared  with  your  Ma- 
chine. 

■  From  E.  Feench,  Esq.,  Bridgeport,  N.  T. 
^ssKs.  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co. —  Oentlemen: — If  you 
cmrid  see  the  admiration  your  Winnower  receives  from  all, 
yoH  could  not  help  feeling  proud  of  it.  You  may  expect 
several  orders  from  here  next  season.  My  neighbors  are 
scrambling  for  their  turn  to  have  me  do  their  threshing,  but 
will  not  employ  other  machines  although  they  go  about 
begging  for  work. 

From  J.  Glendenning,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.  —  Gentlemen: — I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Thresher  and  Winnower  exceed  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.    I  can  get  through  350  to  400 
bushels  of  Oats  per  day. 

From.  11.  J.  Cbeweh,  Esq.,  Cohimhia,  N'.  T. 
Messrs.    Wheeler,   Melick    &    Co.  —  Gentlemen: — The 
Thresher  and  Winnower  you  sent  proves  to  be  beyond  my 
expectations.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  for  one 
more,  if  you  can  furnish  it  within  the  next  .3  or  4  weeks. 

We  might  add  many  more  equally  flattering  testimonials. 

Price  of  Double  Power  with  Thresher  and  Win- 
nower,    $225 

The  superiority  of  WHEELER'S  PATENT  RAILWAY 
CHAIN  HORSE  POWER,  and  OVERSHOT  THRESH- 
ER and  SEPAKATDR  is  imiversally  acknowledged  wher- 
ever they  have  been  tested.  Thousands  of  them  are  in  use, 
many  of  which  have  threshed  from  50,000  to  100,000  bushels 


of  grain,  and  are  still  in  good  ^.ondition.  They  are  beyond 
doubt  the  most  durable  and  economical  machine  iu  use. — 
Their  capacity  has  been  tested  by  repeated  trials  as  well  at 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Fairs,  as  on  several  pri- 
vate occasions,  in  competition  with  another  Machine  made 
in  this  city  which  has  been  advertised  to  be  far  superior  to 
ours,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been  about  onc- 
tliird, and  in  some  instances  more,  in  favor  of  our  Machines. 
In'  cverj'  case  except  one  where  we  have  submitted  our 
Machine  to  a  worHnQ  test  at  Fairs,  it  has  taken  the  highest 
premiums,  and  in  that  excepted  case  the  Committee  deci- 
ded that  our  machine  performed  its  work  in  b  minutes  ami 
its  competitor  in  11?^  minutes,  being  nearly  one-third  in  fa- 
vor of  ours. 

We  have  also  exhibited  ours  in  competition  with  the  same 
machine  at  the  State  Fairs  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  also  at  the  Provincial  Fair  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
all  of  which  we  received  the  highest  premiums,  viz.:  In 
Ohio,  a  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma;  in  Michigan,  $20;  in 
Pennsylvania,  $10 ;  and  in  Canada,  a  Diploma" 

We  have  numerous  similar  testimonials  from  County  Socie- 
ties, where  we  have  always  received  the  highest  premiums 
awarded  to  Chain  Powers. 
Price  of  One  Horse  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 

Belting $120 

Two  Horse  Do., 145 

Besides  the  above,  we  manufacture  and  keep  constantly 
on  hand  among  other  articles,  Clover  Hullers  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutters,  Portable  Saw  Mills,  (adapted  to  Horse  Pow- 
ers,) and  Single  Powers  with  Chum  Geer  attached.  These 
last  are  extensively  used  in  large  Dairies,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  Power  is  used  at  pleasure  for  either  thresh- 
ing, churning,  wood  sawing,  or  other  purposes. 

^^W"  All  machines  made  and  sold  by  us  are  icarratited 
to  give  satisfaction  or  they  may  be  returned,  after  a  reason- 
able time  for  trial. 

Orders  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptlv  flUed. 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 
Comers  of  Hamilton,  Liberty  and  PrujTi  Streets, 
(Near  the  Steamboat  Landing,)  Albany,  N.  Y. 

April,  1S52. 

The  Subscribers  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Melick  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  the  exclusive  sale  and  general 
agency  in  Rochester  and  Western  New  York,  of  their  cele- 
brated Agricultural  Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  their 
Albany  prices,  adding  transportation. 

J.  RAPAL.TE  &  CO. 


Albany  Tile  Works, 

Ko.  60  Lancaster  St.,  M^st  of  Medical  College. 
THE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  over 
1  foot  in  length,  2%  to  4)4  inches  calibre,  from  $12  to  $18 
per  1000  pieces — being  the  cheapest  and  most  durril)le  arti- 
cle used.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  pron>pt  atten- 
tion. [4-Gt]  JOHN  GOTT,  Jk. 
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EMERY  &  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  United  States, 

OF  TTIE 

New  Yorfe  State   Agricultural  Society's 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

RAIIiROAD    HORSE    POWER, 

Patented  by  H.  L.  EMERY,  February  24,  1852. 
Manufactory  an  Hamiltcm,  Liberty  and  Union  Streets; 
Warefunise  and  Sale  Room,  369  and  871  Broadway, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
THE  above  Ilorse  Powers  have  been  awarded  the  highest 
Premiums  at  the  Fairs  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  lSo<i,  and  again  in  1851  ;  also,  the  highest  Pre- 
mium at  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  at  Detroit,  in  September, 
ISol,  where  a  majority  of  tlie  Committee  owned  and  were 
using  Wheeler's  Powers  on  their  farms,  having  purchased 
thera  previous  to  seeing  our  own ;  also  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 
American  Institute  in  1851.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fairs  of  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ceived the  higlicst  awards  which  could  be  given  by  the 
rules  of  their  Societies.  In  every  case,  it  has  been  in  com- 
petition with  all  endless  chain  Powers  of  any  note  in  this 
country. 

Over  SIX  HUNDRED  setts  of  the  above  Powers  were 
sold  and  put  in  use  from  June  to  January  last,  not  one  be- 
ing returned  or  failed. 

To  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  the  above  Horse  Pow- 
er from  all  others,  we  here  show  its  principle,  and  most  im- 
portant, parts,  by  diagrams  and  references — beside  like 
diagrams  and  references  of  the  Pack  and  Pinion  Power,  as 
made  by  ourselves,  Wheeler's  and  others ;  and  also  the 
Pack  and  Pinion  with  epicycloydal  teeth,  which  has  long 
been  successfully  used  in  this  vicinity,  and  which,  with  our 
recent  improvements,  in  its  adaptation  and  application  to 
our  Horse  Power  maehinerv  places  it  the  first  on  the  list  of 
Eack  and  Pinion  Powers. 


Fio.  4. 


Fig.  3. 


vie^D  ofth4>  RnniHinfi  Geer,  and  a  pojiion  ofthe/rame 
work  of  I/.  L.  EMERY'S  Patent  Oha/iigeable 
Railroad  Ilorse  Power. 


Fig.  1.    A  A— Main  sills  or  timbers  of  the  Power  support- 
ing the  shafts. 
B — Band  pulley  upon  one  of  the  shafts. 
D — Pinion,  or  small  geer,  upon  the  same  shall  with 

puUey. 
C — Converge  or  internal  geer  upon  the  main  shart, 

and  working  into  and  over  the  pinion, 
b  b — Main  and  counter  shafts  of  powiT. 
c  c — Keels  upon  Uie  main  shaft,  which  support  the 
endless  flooring  in  its  circuit,  and  carry  the 
shaft 
a  a  a  a — Couplings  upon  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  fit- 
ting all  the  puUlesand  geers. 
Fig.  2.    Shows  a  side  and  edge  view  (enlarged)  of  the  coup- 
lings. 
Fig.  3.    Side  view  of  converge  or  internal  geer  and  pinion. 
Fig.  4.    Side  view  of  one  of  the  two  reels,  c  c,  on  the  main 
shaft. 


Common  Hack,  and  Pinion  Power,  as  mcinvfacktred  hy 
ourselves.  Wheelers  and  others. 

B — Side  view  of  one  of  the  72,  (or  36  on  each  side,)  small 
truck  or  friction  wheels,  which  traverse  with  the  end- 
less flooring — being  about  9%  inches  diameter. 

C  —Side  view  of  one  of  the  72  (or  36  on  each  side,)  links  or 
segments  of  the  chain,  each  of  which  are  six  inclies 
long,  as  seen  connected  with  others,  a  a  a  a — The 
eyes  of  the  links  and  small  rods  crossing  the  power 
and  extending  through  the  links,  and  far  enougli  out- 
side to  receive  the  small  trucks. 

A — Side  view  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  pinions  or  small  cog 
wheels,  two  of  which  are  placed  upon  the  main  shaft, 
and  receive  the  motion  and  force  from,the  cogs  on  the 
links  of  the  chain.  This  pinion  is  about  4X  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  band  pulley  is  used  upon  the  same 
shaft,  which  for  threshing,  is  four  feet  diameter.  The 
lower  view  represents  the  teeth  or  cogs,  as  seen  with 
links  inverted. 


Emery^s  Improved  Patent  Hack  and  Pinion  Potcnr, 
Willi  Epicycloydal  teeth. 

c — Shows  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  links  or  sections  of  the 
chain,  of  which  there  are  but  sixty,  or  thirty  on  a  side, 
and  are  each  seven  inches  long ;  every  alternate  link 
is  cast  Tftith  dowels,  a  a  a  a  a,  projecting  each  side ; 
those  on  the  inside  connecting  with  other  links, while 
those  on  the  outside  receive  the  truck  wheels,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity'  of  the  small  shafts,  and  expense 
of  fitting'  up.  The  eves  of  the  links  and  truck  wheels 
are  ca.st  upon  steel  ciiUls— making  a  perfect,  and  hard 
smooth  surface,  which  vn^  not  wear  or  break— while 
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the  dowels  arc  sufficiontly  largo  and  strong  to  with- 
stanil  inoro  than  the  ci><xs  tlu^niMi'lves. 

Tlif  lowrr  i-clf^eof  caeli  link  is  widened  equal  to  the 
face  cil"  the  piiiinn,  and  tlie  cofjs  made  to  extend  the 
whole  wi<ltliiit'the  jjinion,  as  shown  in  the  lower  cut. 
reiirrstutins:  the  link;  inverted,  presenting  double  the 
strenijlli  and  driving  surface,  as  shown  in  the  last 
kind;  every  alternate  link  is  conlined  to  the  plank 
flooring  by  a  small  screw  bolt  passing  through  a 
flange  upon  the  inside  of  the  link,  and  under  the 
plank  itself. 


ra 


/^ 


A — Shows  a  section  of  the  pinion,  which  is  a  litUe  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  last— the  teeth  of  which  areepicy- 
cloydal  in  Ibrm — as  are  those  on  the  links  working 
into  them — which  is  acknowledged  by  all  mechanics 
and  engineers  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  teeth,  and  works  with  less  friction  and  wear, 
as  the  driving  surfaces  present  to  each  other  a  rolling, 
instead  of  shding  friction ;  this  kind  of  teeth,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rounded  form,  work  much  deeper  into 
each  other,  and  have  Utile  or  no  inclination  to  lift  out 
of  geer. 

The  last  cut  shows  the  construction  of  the  truck 
wheels,  which  are  IJi  inches  larger  in  diameter,  and 
revolve  on  larger  circles  at  the  ends  of  the  power — 
giving  them  an  advantage  over  the  smaller  wheels. 
A  section  of  a  link  is  shown  with  the  end  of  the  floor- 
ing attached;  these  planks  are  all  one  inch  wider, 
and  consequently  wear  up  by  use  much  closer,  before 
bending  or  breaking  under  the  weight  of  the  animals. 
As  a  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,the  latter  has  every  ad- 
vantage over  the  common  kinds  in  use  ;  is  manufac- 
tured at  a  less  cost ;  is  equally  strong  and  durable, 
and  is  more  easily  handled,  as  its  weight  is  some  two 
hundred  pounds  less. 
Either  of  the  above  kinds  of  Powers  are  ofiered  to  the 
public,  each  upon  its  own  merits,  with  a  full  warranty  as  to 
workmanship,  materials  and  operation,  (and  with  a  guaran- 
tee of  right  of  using  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,)  sub- 
ject to  l)c  returned  within  three  months — and  purchase  mo- 
ney refunded.    For  prices,  &c.,  see  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
furnished  gratis  on  application,  or  by  mail. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  the  highest  in  cost,  and  is  found 
preferable  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The 
power  of  the  revolving  platform  being  applied  to  the  main 
shaft,  by  means  of  reels  with  larger  diameters  than  the  pin- 
ions used  in  the  Rack  and  Pinion  powers,  the  stress  upon 
the  se\  ernl  parts  is  in  no  way  as  great — and  the  liability  of 
wi'ar  or  breakage,  from  use  or  accident,  is  removed.  The 
whole  of  the  geering  consists  of  less  than  one-seventh  the 
numlxT  of  cogs  in  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Power;  and  these 
are  wholly  removed  from  under  the  horses  to  the  outside  of 
the  power— free  from  dirt,  dust,  &c.,  and  always  easily  kept 
in  order  or  cleaned,  which  is  an  advantage  over  all  Rack 
anil  Pinion  Powers.  This  Power  has  also  the  advantage  of 
the  changing  of  force  and  velocity  to  accommodate  it  to  any 
variety  of  work,  without  any  additional  cost  or  danger  to  the 
geering  or  other  parts.  When  the  main  shaft  runs  but  fif- 
ty-six revolutions  per  minute,  the  diameters  of  the  geers  are 
such  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  velocity  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  or  as  slow  as  fourteen  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, when  the  animals  (either  horses  or  oxen)  walk  but  two 
miles  per  hour — being  about  two-thirds  the  travel  which  is 
necessary  with  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Powers,  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  This  last  fact  is  one  of  its  principal  features, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer.  The 
geering,  as  well  as  pullies  and  couplings,  all  agree,  and  can 
instantly  be  transposed — each  to  each,  and  side  to  side.  In 
this  power  the  centers  of  motion  of  the  geers  are  always  in 
the  same  position  to  each  other  —  requiring  no  guard  or 
binding  track  over  the  chain  above  the  pinions,  to  keep  the 
geers  together,  as  is  absolutely  necessary  with  all  rack  pow- 
ers, and  which  serve  to  check  the  force  of  the  power;  and 
as  the  driving  faces  ofthe  teeth  on  the  rack  and  pinions  be- 
come worn  off,  the  loss  of  force  increases,  until  they  event- 
ually stop,  break,  or  sliji  by  each  other.  The  length  ofthe 
sections  or  links  of  the  chain,  as  also  the  width  of  the  planks 
of  the  flooring,  are  game  as  in  Qie  Improved  Kack  Power 


last  described.  With  the  above  advantages,  together  with 
the  epieycloydal  form  of  tcelli,  Hilo|ited  this  sc-iuson  in  its 
construction,  the  superiority  of  this  powrr  is  readily  seen. 

This  Power  is  actinirahly  adaplf<l  IWr  driving  'riiri'sliiiig 
Macliiiirs,  Circuh'-r  Saws,  Cotloii  (iiiis,  as  also  .Macliine 
Sho|>s,  lOcvators,  Perry-hoats,  I)i^M•llarging  and  Loading 
vessels,  I'ili'-drivirig,  Cross-cut  sawing.  I'linqiing.  (Irinding 
grain,  ('liurning  bullcr.  Culling  li;iy  and  stalks,  ^^lu■lliug 
corn.  Grinding  apples,  Jtc.  The  aiigli'  of  rievalion  neces- 
sary to  oprratf  tins  power,  is  never  greater,  but  often  less 
than  either  of  the  (.thrrs  here  described,  and  which  is  inside 
of  Ij^  inches  lo  the  foot,  with  hordes  weighing  loilil  pnunds 
each,  and  without  any  harness.  It  has  also  an  admirable 
arrangement  for  adjusting  and  tightening  the  chain,  not 
possenned  hy  ,-Uh,r  of  Vw  (///crw— togi-llicr  with  an  improv- 
ed brake  for  sto]t])ing  the  whole  inst.-mtly  —  all  within  the 
power,  and  independent  ofthe  ban<l  and  jpullics,  and  does 
not  require  to  be  changed,  when  geers  and  pullies  may  be. 
The  pulley  used  for  threshing,  with  this  power,  is  but  three 
feet  diameter,  to  effect  the  same  as  a  four  foot  wheel  does 
with  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Power. 

In  all  cases  the  shafting  of  all  machinery  manufactured 
by  us  is  made  to  run  in  JJabbetted  Boxes,  they  being  the 
most  durable  and  perfect  box  in  use  —  and  not  generally 
used  by  other  manufacturers. 

April,  1852. 


New  York  Agricultural  AVarehouse 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
189  &  191  Water  Street,  New  TorJc. 
PLOWS  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  different  sizes 
calculated  for  sward  and  stubble  land,  wet  meadows  and 
recently  drained  swamps,  where  roots  abound.  Among 
these  plows,  also,  are  the  deep-breaking-up,  flat-furrow, 
lap-furrow,  self-sharpening,  side-hill,  double  mould-board, 
corn,  cotton,  cane,  rice,  and  subsoil,  with  single  or  double 
wings. 

Harrows — Triangular,  Square,  Geddes,  and  Scotch. 

Rollers  with  iron  sections  one  foot  long,  and  of  different 
diameters.  These  can  be  arranged  on  an  iron  shaft  of  any 
width. 

Cultivators  of  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds,  steel 
tooth  and  cast  iron. 

Seed  Sowers  of  six  different  kinds  and  prices. 

Horse  Powers — Endless  chain  and  circular,  of  wood  or 
cast  iron. 

TnRESHERS,  with  or  without  Separators. 

Grain  Mills  of  cast  iron,  and  burr  stone,  to  work  either 
by  hand,  horse,  or  water  power. 

Corn  Siiellers,  single  and  double,  largo  and  small,  cyl- 
indrical to  work  by  hand,  or  otherwise. 

Straw  Cutters  with  spiral,  straight,  or  circular  knives. 

Vegetable  Cutters,  for  turnips  and  other  roots,  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  all  other  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implements  kept  in  the  United  States,  such  as  hoes, 
shovels,  spades,  rakes,  manure  and  hay  forks,  grain  cradles, 
scythes,  snaths,  &c.,  &c. 

Castings  of  all  kinds,  for  plows,  cotton  gins,  and  rollers. 

Wagons  and  Carts,  for  horse,  ox,  or  hand. 

Steam  Engines,  for  farm  and  other  purposes. 

Our  Implements  occupy  three  large  stores,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  make  up  the  largest  and  most  complete  assfirt- 
ment  in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  machine  shop 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  arti- 
cles in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Feb.,  1851.  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


A  Productive  Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  unable  to  give  his  active  attention  to  the 
Farm  he  has  cultivated  for  many  years,  offers  the  same  for 
sale — either  the  whole  or  a  part.  285  acres  are  cultivated, 
either  cropped  with  grain,  in  meadow,  pasture,  or  in  prepa- 
ration for  spring  crops.    C5  acres  are  in  thrifty  woods. 

This  farm  obtained  the  State  premium,  and  a  full  descrip- 
tion may  be  seen  in  the  State  Society's  Transactions  for  the 
year  1847.  Being  in  a  system  of  rotation,  cropped  and  seed- 
ed, a  purchaser  will  find  all  the  necessary  work  jirepared 
for  the  season,  admitting  of  possession  whenever  desirable. 

The  dwelling  and  buildings  are  comfortable,  sufficient, 
and  in  good  order. 

A  reasonable  portion  of  the  purchase  money  may  remain 
on  good  security. 

For  other  information  and  terms  apply  to  Messrs.  H.  T.  & 
Wm.  Delaflcld,  Front  St.,  New  York ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  or  to  the  subscriber  on  the 
premises,  at  Oakland,  near  Geneva. 

April,  1852.  J.  DELAFIELD. 
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Prices  of  Agricultural  Products  at  the  Principal  Markets  In  tlic  United  States.  —  Blar.  18,  1853. 


Beef,  per  100  lbs 

do    mess,  per  bbl . . 
Pork,  per  100  lbs 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

Butter,    do   

Cheese,  do   

Flour,  per  bbl 

Wheat,  per  bush 

Corn,  shelled,  per  bu. 
Rye,  do 

Oats,  do 

Barley,  do 

Clover  seed,  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed,  do 

Hay,  per  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  hard,  per  cord 


$5.25 
9.50 

16.25 
9 

IS 

4.63 
1.10 
63 
74 
41 
76 


a   6.50 
12.60 

16.75 

93€ 

28 

7^ 

6.00 

1.15 

64 

75 

49 

80 


9?^  pr.  lb. 
■14.18  per  tee. 
13.00  per  tee. 
14.00        16.00 
30  44 


$6.00    a  7.50 
10.00       12.00 

16.00  18.00 
9>^  10 
20  -25 


6.75 

1.25 

65 

73 

43 


4.75 
1.00 

64 

72 

40 

75 
9  a  11  per  lb. 

1.20         1.35 

13.00       15.00 

31  46 


Rochester. 


$4.50 

11.00 

6.00 

15.00 

8 

16 

6 

4.50 

98 

43 

69 

32 

67 

4.50 

2.00 

1.25 

8.00 

30 

4.00 


a  5.00 

11.50 

6.25 

15.50 

10 

18 

7 

5.00 

1.00 

50 

70 

33 

70 

5.00 

2.50 

1.50 

12.00 

40 

4.50 


Chicago. 


$4.00    a  4.25 


4.00 
16.00  . 

8 

5 

3.00 

50 

23 

17 


16..^0 

8 

10 

7 

4.00 

68 

35>^ 

20 


12>^perlb. 
2.25 
1.00 


30 
3.25 


40 
5.00 


$14.50 

9 

3.22 
61 
25 
50 

20 

30 
6.00 
1.50 
1.00    • 
8.00 

26 


8'i 
16" 

1X2 

3.40 
63 
28 
55 
21 
40 

2.25 

11.50 
35 


Philadelphia. 


$4.25  a  5." 

14.50  15.( 

16.50 

14 

,25  5.'; 

92  l.( 


'.00 
16 


5.00  5 
2.75  8, 
1.30         1 


.50 
25 
.35 

62X 
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IRRIGATING    AND    MANURING    LAND    BY    STEAM-POWER, 

Results  of  much  importance  in  farm  economy  have  been  realized  in  England  by  the  use 
of  steam-power  to  irrigate  and  manure  both  cultivated  and  meadow  lands.  Whole  farms 
of  several  hundred  acres  have  been  increased  four-fold  in  value  and  productiveness,  with 
a  small  outlay  of  capital,  by  a  little  skillful  agricultural  engineering.  It  is  stated,  on 
what  is  regarded  as  reliable  authority,  that  112  pounds  of  coal  will  raise  715  tons  of 
water  ten  feet  high,  which  will  suffice  to  cover  seven  acres  of  ground  an  inch  in  depth. 
This  is  equal  to  a  steady  rain  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  duration ;  and  it  encourages  the 
hope  that  steam  may  soon  give  the  farmer  entire  control  over  the  most  important 
elements  of  all  crops.  Nearly  half  of  the  solids  in  all  plants  is  composed  of  the  elements 
of  water ;  and  it  is  the  medium  for  conveying  both  mineral  and  organic  food  from  the 
soil  into  the  cells  and  vessels  of  vegetables  which  have  their  roots  in  the  earth.  Hence, 
to  secure  a  perfect  command  of  watej* — removing  it  promptly  and  cheaply  when  in 
excess,  and  supplying  it  readily  and  economically  when  deficient  in  quantity  —  is  a 
desideratum  of  inestimable  value,  if  attainable.  Without  resorting  to  rivers  or  creeks, 
enough  falls  upon  every  farm  and  field  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  for  all  useful 
purposes,  if  the  surplus  at  one  season  be  stored  up  to  meet  the  deficiency  at  another. 

On  one  farm  which  has  four  hundred  acres  under  artificial  irrigation,  the  water  is 
pumped  up  seventy  feet  before  it  reaches  the  steading  or  barn-yard,  where  all  the 
manure  is  liquified  by  running  water  through  it  when  the  process  of  decay  is  going 
on.  Water  thus  charged  with  the  elements  of  fertility,  not  in  excess  for  immediate 
absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants,  is  forced  by  steam-power  through  iron  pipes  laid  under 
ground  that  lead  to  every  field ;  and  from  these  "  mains"  lateral  and  smaller  pipes  are 
extended,  upon  which  penstocks  are  raised  for  the  attachment  of  long  hose,  not  unlike 
those  used  by  fire  companies,  from  the  pipes  at  the  ends  of  which  a  perfect  shower  is 
made  to  rain  upon  the  thirsty  land.  The  nozzle  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  jet  of  water 
issues  is  made  quite  flat,  and  a  six-horse  power  engine  enables  a  man  and  a  boy  to  irri- 
gate abundantly  ten  acres  in  as  many  hours.  The  cost  of  the  iron  pipes  and  hose  on 
Mr.  Kennedy's  farm,  (the  one  referred  to,)  was  £2  10s.,  or  $12.50  an  acre.  For  this  . 
trifling  outlay  in  comparison  with  the  objects  attained,  (the  steam  engine  being  used  for 
other  purposes,)  the  farm  now  keeps  four  times  the  stock  it  was  capable  of  feeding 
before  this  system  of  manuring  plants  as  they  needed  food,  and  supplying  them  at  all 
times  with  water  when  thirsty,  was  adopted. 

The  reader  will  see  that  all  the  labor  of  hauling  out  and  spreading  manure  is  saved ; 
while  no  crop  ever  receives  more  than  it  is  able  to  take  up  and  elaborate  without  waste. 
Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  100  lbs.  of  guano  applied  in  this  economical  man- 
ner, give  as  good  a  result  as  200  lbs.  used  in  the  solid  form,  and  in  the  usual  way.     We 
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have  long  believed  tliat  not  far  from  half  of  the  fertilizing  elements  contained  in  common 
manure,  failed  to  enter  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants,  and  was  reallv  lost  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  world. 

In  cold  weather,  the  escape  steam  can  aid  the  fermentation  and  solution  of  manure, 
should  this  operation  be  more  tardy  than  is  desirable  ;  but  as  the  mass  of  manure  is  in 
a  water-tight  reservoir,  from  which  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  whenever  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  it,  the  decay  of  the  organic  substances  may  be  hastened  or  retarded  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

Treated  in  this  admirable  manner,  meadows  have  been  mown  every  month  for  soiling 
dairy  cows,  fatting  cattle,  and  other  stock,  and  have  yielded  the  astonishing  amount  of 
eighty  tons  of  Italian  rye  grass  in  a  season,  worth  from  125.  to  13s.  a  ton.  Some  irri- 
gated meadows  paid  £31  rent  in  1850  and  1851  ;  and  hundreds  of  acres  were  let  at 
£20,  or  $100  dollars  per  acre. 

In  some  cases  earthen  pipes,  something  like  hard  burnt  draining  tile,  but  larger, 
thicker,  and  much  stronger,  are  used  for  the  distribution  of  water  and  manure.  These 
cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  iron  pipes.  Hose. 800  yards  in  length  has  been  used,  so 
that  a  single  penstock  answered  for  irrigating  ten  acres  or  more.  At  two  or  three 
establishments  the  water  is  pumped  into  an  elevated  tank  that  gives  a  head  of  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  upon  the  pipes  and  hose,  which  of  course  forces  more  water  through  any 
given  aperture,  and  favors  the  spreading  of  the  artificial  shower  of  rain  ;  but  the  force  of 
a  small  engine  without  the  head,  is  found  to  be  all-sufficient  to  drive  the  liquid  where- 
ever  it  is  needed,  as  the  doctors  say,  pleno  rivo. 

"What  water  has  accomplished  in  canals,  and  steam  on  railroads  for  transportation  and 
travel,  water  and  steam  are  about  to  do  for  the  farmer  on  his  own  estate.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  is  an  invention  of  but  yesterday  in  the 
histoiy  of  our  race.  If  the  agricultural  engineers  of  the  largest  experience,  and  of 
unquestioned  science,  in  England,  are  right  in  their  calculations  to  the  efl'ect  that  112  lbs. 
of  coal  will  elevate  Yl5  tons  of  water  ten  feet;  then  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  an 
American  farmer  can  abundantly  irrigate  an  acre  of  land  five  times  in  a  season,  by  burn- 
ing one-half  of  the  cornstalks  that  will  gi-ow  in  a  single  crop  on  said  acre  the  year 
previous.  It  is  the  burning  of  organized  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  coal,  wood,  and  other 
fuel,  that  generates  heat  and  steam  ;  and  on  good  land,  Ave  know  of  no  plant  or  forest 
tree  that  will  organize  carbon  and  hydrogen  faster  than  our  indigenous,  imequalled 
maize.  This  organized  carbon  and  hydrogen  will  be  sufficient  to  form  all  needful  power 
in  the  systems  of  working  horses,  oxen,  and  mules,  and  in  the  more  durable  and  power- 
ful system  of  a  steam  agricultural  locomotive. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Staxsburg,  of  the  Patent  Office,  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
very  late  official  report  made  by  the  London  Board  of  Health,  in  which  the  sul)ject  of 
irrigation  and  conveying  city  sewerage  ten  miles  into  the  countiy,  driven  through  pipes 
by  steam,  is  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  fullest  manner.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
illustrations  we  shall  have  engTaved,  and  furnish  our  readers  with  all  the  material  facts 
of  this  new  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  In  Germany,  some  sixty-two  square 
miles  of  soil  have  been  made  by  simply  driving  muddy  water,  like  that  of  the  Missouri 
river,  only  more  so,  through  earthen  pipes,  extended  over  a  sand-desert.  To  illustrate 
the  modus  operandi,  let  us  suppose  that  one  has  100  acres  of  very  poor  and  almost 
drifting  sand,  with  a  clay  bank  and  a  stream  of  water  on  one  side  of  the  tract.  By 
plowing  up  this  clay,  and  washing  it  with  running  water,  a  very  muddy  stream  may  be 
formed  ;  and  with  a  sufficient  head,  and  pipes  of  from  three  to  six  inches  aperture,  1000 
tons  of  clay  may  be  spread  every  twenty-four  houre  over  these  100  acres  of  sand,  by  the 
labor  of  twelve  horses.  That  water  having  a  full  head  of  only  twenty  feet  will  run 
rapidly  through  a  six  inch,  or  even  a  three  inch  bore,  every  school  boy  knows. 
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SUMMER    FALLOWS. 

Most  agi'icultural  writers  agree  in  condemning  the  use  of  tlie  naked  or  summer  falluw ; 
and  tliougli  many  first  rate  practical  farmers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  still  prac- 
tice and  recommend  it  as  the  best  means  of  cleaning  the  soil  and  preparing  it  for  wheat, 
yet  in  the  best  farmiKg  districts  of  England  it  is  altogether  dispensed  with,  especially  on 
the  light  sandy  soils,  the  turnip  crop  being  substituted  in  its  })lace  with  advantage  to  the 
soil  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Turnips  are  sown  in  ridges,  and  kept  clean  by  the  free  use  of  the  horse-hoe ;  and  the  land 
is  always  plowed  three  times  pre\ious  to  sowing.  Hence  they  are  rightly  called  a  falloiv 
crop,  and  leave  the  land  in  a  very  clean  and  rich  state  for  the  subsequent  grain  crop. 

Lidian  corn  is  our  fallow  crop  ;  for,  though  it  difters  in  very  important  respects  as 
regards  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  yet  it  is  similar  to  the  turnip  in  affording  the  opportunity 
of  cleaning  the  land,  admitting  the  employment  of  the  horse-hoe  throughout  the  summer 
months,  and  succeeding  best  on  light  loamy  soils,  or  those  which  are  generally  apt  to 
produce  most  weeds.  Yet  many  good  farmers,  prevented  by  the  shortness  of  the  work- 
ing season  from  cleaning  the  land  as  they  would  wish  before  planting,  find  it  difficult, 
and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to  keep  their  soil  free  from  weeds  without  the  use 
of  a  summer  fallow  occasionally. 

Though  the  principal  object  in  summer  fallowing  is  to  destroy  the  weeds,  yet  otlier 
results  are  obtained  equally  desirable  and  beneficial.  The  constituents  of  plants  generally 
exist  in  the  soil  in  a  very  insoluble  condition ;  and  as  plants  will  not  take  their  food 
except  in  solution,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  not  only  to  have  the 
necessarj"  elements  in  his  soil,  but  to  have  them  in  that  condition  which  is  necessary  for 
their  assimilation  by  the  plants  grown.  There.  ;s  no  better  way  of  effecting  this  i-esult 
than  bringing  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible  into  direct  contact  with  atmospheric  air, 
the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organized  car!;>on  of  the  soil  and  forming  carbonic  acid, 
which  exerts  a  powerful  effect,  in  conjunction  with  water,  on  the  insoluble  mineral  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  disintegrating  their  important  elements  and  so  altering  their  chemical 
combination  as  to  supply  the  plants  with  food  suited  to  their  wants.  There  are  also 
noxious  substances  existing  in  many  soils,  especially  those  undrained,  which  oxygen 
renders  harmless.  Besides  the  benefit  of  oxygen  on  the  mineral  ingredients,  it  exerts  a 
no  less  beneficial  action  on  the  organic  matter  found  in  all  fertile  soils.  Thus  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  plants  can  not  take  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain  in  the 
form  of  nitrogen,  but  that  it  must  be  converted  into  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  Now, 
under  the  influence  of  oxygen  this  conversion  takes  place,  and  it  can  not  in  any  way  be 
efiected  without  it. 

Li  view  of  these  facts,  the  object  of  the  farmer  will  be  to  render  his  soil  as  permeable  to 
air  as  possible.  Thorough  under-draining  is  one  of  the  grand  means  of  doing  this  ;  and 
though  it  costs  $20  to  $.30  per  acre,  yet  on  many  farms  it  is  a  very  profitable  investment. 
Frequently  plowing  and  stirring  the  land,  exposing  different  surfaces  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil,  are  the  common  means  used  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  On  stiff,  heavy  soils,  those  which  exclude  the  atmosjihere  and  are  generally  full 
of  undecomposed  organic  matter  and  valuable  though  insoluble  minerals,  summer  fallows 
are  attended  with  surprising  results,  and  this  for  the  reasons  assigned  above ;  and  such 
is  the  richness  of  many  of  these  kinds  of  soils,  so  great  is  the  amount  of  fertilizers  locked 
up  in  them,  that  large  crops  may  be  obtained  for  many  years  without  any  apparent 
exhn,ustion,  by  simply  summer  fallowing  them. 

But  on  light  sandy  soils,  which  admit  the  atmosphere,  there  is  no  such  accumulated 
undecomposed  matter ;  and  the  only  value  of  the  summer  fallow  is  to  clean  the  land. 
To  obtain  good  crops  on  such  soils,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  some  kind  of 
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manure  ;  and  to  obtain  this  in  sufficient  quantities,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  adopting  a 
course  of  rotation  that  will  yield  profitable  returns  and  improve  the  soil.  We  cannot 
recommend  farmers  to  purchase  guano  to  apply  to  wheat ;  for  though  it  greatly  increases 
the  crop,  yet  from  its  high  price  and  the  low  price  of  wheat,  it  is  not  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. It  might  pay  to  apply  it  to  mangel  wurzel,  ruta  baga,  carrots,  &c. ;  which  being 
consumed  on  the  farm  by  stock,  would  furnish  much  valuable  manure. 

Growing  large  crops  of  clover  is  another  great  means  of  obtaining  manure,  and  substi- 
tutes the  summer  fjxllow.  If  the  land  is  clean,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  crop 
of  wheat  can  be  obtained  by  letting  the  clover  grow  till  in  full  bloom,  plowing  it  under, 
and  cultivating  once  or  twice  before  sowing,  than  if  it  had  been  plowed  early  in  the 
spring,  and  summer  fallowed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  And  even  if  the  first  crop  of 
clover  is  cut  early  for  hay  or  green  fodder,  and  the  second  growth  plowed  in  immediately 
before  sowing,  a  better  crop  of  wheat  is  obtained  than  by  summer  fallowing.  But 
where,  instead  of  a  summer  fallow,  land  is  sown  to  barley  or  oats,  even  though  it  is 
perfectly  clean,  the  following  wheat  crop,  except  well  manured,  can  not  be  expected  to 
be  so  good  as  after  clover  or  summer  fallow,  for  the  reason  that  barley,  oats,  corn,  and 
timothy,  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  elements  the  wheat  crop  specially  requires ;  whereas 
clover  supplies  them  both  in  root  and  stem.  Yet  we  have  known  a  better  crop  of  wheat 
obtained  after  a  crop  of  barley,  than  after  a  pseudo  summer  fallow ;  or  where  land  was 
plowed  about  midsummer  and  allov/ed  to  lie  in  that  state  a  couple  of  months,  when  it 
would  be  plowed  agam  and  sown ;  whereas  the  laud  for  barley  would  be  plowed  early, 
and  be  well  dragged  and  rolled,  and  would  turn  up  in  the  fall  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  if  it  had  been  summer  fallowed  in  the  above  style. 

If  land  gets  very  weedy,  and  must  be  summer  fallowed,  let  it  be  done  well  and  effect- 
ually. Plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  let  it  lie  exposed  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  frost ;  for 
such  is  the  necessity  for  hurry  in  getting  in  spring  crops,  that  it  can  rarely  be  plowed 
early  enough  in  the  spring  to  make  a  good  summer  fallow.  On  heavy  soils,  which  are 
generally  fallowed  for  wheat,  a  clod-crusher  something  similar  to  CroslcUVs  Patent 
Clod-Crusher  as  given  in  the  September  number  of  the  Farmer,  would  be  an  implement 
of  great  use ;  and  we  are  surprised  some  of  our  enterprising  agricultural  implement 
makers  have  not  yet  supplied  us  with  one.  We  know  of  no  other  implement  that  will 
so  readily  and  economically  pulverize  stiff  soils. 


PEAS. 

Last  season  was  unusually  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  peas ;  and  wherever  sown  in 
this  neighborhood,  if  well  put  in,  good  crops  were  obtained.  All  farmers  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  growing  peas,  agree  in  recommending  them  as  a  crop  that  but  slightly 
impoverishes  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  a  good  large  crop  is  obtained,  of 
being  highly  remunerative,  and  the  land  is  left  cleaner  and  in  a  better  state  for  the  fol- 
lowing wheat  crop  than  though  it  had  been  summer  fallowed.  We  have  seen  several 
instances  in  whicli  part  of  a  field  was  sown  to  peas  and  the  other  part  summer  fallowed 
well,  in  which  the  wheat  was  a  much  bettercrop  afier  the  peas  than  after  the  summer 
fallow.  But  a  large  crop,  one  that  will  smother  the  weeds,  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  result. 
In  England  they  sow  the  large  Gray  Pea,  very  similar  to  the  Scotch  Gray  Pea.  found 
in  the  seed  stores,  that  is  too  strong  for  culinary  purposes,  but  highly  nutritious,  and 
much  used  for  feeding  hogs,  horses,  and  sheep.  It  is  grown  very  extensively,  and  on 
wheat  farms  displaces  the  summer  fallow.  They  are  always  sown  in  drills  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  hand-hoed  once  or  twice,  to  clean  the  land.  Thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
-  j^    about  the  average  yield.     Peas  are  usually  sown  broadcast  here ;  but  Ave  think  if  thev 
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were  drilled  witli  our  grain  drills,  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  hoed,  they  would  well 
pay  for  the  labor  by  the  extra  yield,  besides  leaving  the  land  in  so  much  better  coaidition. 
The  value  of  peas,  compared  with  other  commonly  cultivated  gi-ains,  will  be  seen  from 
the  followinsf  table : 


Deacription  of  grain. 


Linseed, 

Peas,  

Wheat, 

Oats, 

Barley 

Indian  Cfirn, 


f5 


8.75 

4.00 
l.SO 
2.00 
1.60 
1.(10 


4.25 

2.50 
1.60 
3.00 

2.50 


PL| 


1.60 

o.so 

0.T5 
0.50 
0.75 
0.70 


1.10 
1.10 
0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
0.25 


The  amount  of  nitrogen,  other  things  being  equal,  represents  the  relative  nutritive 
value  of  different  foods;  so  that  we  see  100  lbs.  of  peas  worth  four  times  as  much  as 
Indian  corn.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  conclusion  without  direct  experi- 
ments ;  and  these  have  not  yet  been  made.  But,  one  thing  is  proved ;  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  without  reference  to  any  other  circumstance,  represents  the  true 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  the  animals  consuming  it.  Thus,  then,  the  manure  made 
by  hogs  feeding  on  peas  would  be  worth  four  times  as  much  as  though  they  were  fed  on 
corn,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  m..^^  ^  though  fed  on  barley.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  large  amount  of  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in  the 
production  of  the  starch  in  corn,  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  considerable  nitrogen  is  consumed, 
and  that  our  soils  are  very  deficient  of  nitrogen,  no  argument  will  be  needed  to  show 
that  peas  are  as  profitable  a  crop  as  the  farmer  can  raise.  They  do  best  on  a  clover  sod 
that  is  clean  and  full  of  roots.  They  should  be  sown  early,  but  will  do  if  sow^n  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May.  Two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per  acre  is  usually  sown.  If 
soaked  for  six  hours  previous  to  sowing,  they  are  soon  up  and  get  the  start  of  the  weeds. 

It  may  be  considered  a  slovenly  practice  of  harvesting,  but  is  nevertheless  adopted  by 
a  first  rate  fiirmer  of  our  acquaintance,  who  grows  several  acres  of  peas  every  year.  He 
takes  a  common  roll  wooden  hay  rake,  takes  out  the  two  outside  teeth,  and  with  a  good 
stout  horse,  pulls  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  leaves  them  in  wads  of  a  convenient  size  for 
turning,  pitching,  &c.  In  this  way  he  can  do  fifteen  acres  a  day.  If  there  are  any  left 
on  the  land  un  pulled  after  he  has  harvested  the  others,  he  turns  in  the  hogs,  who  soon 
clean  up  every  pea.  He  considers  them  the  best  food  in  the  world  for  hogs.  The  pork, 
too,  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  does  not  lose  so  much  when  made  into  bacon. 

Pea  straw,  if  well  harvested,  is  very  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  manure. 

In  Canada,  oats  are  often  sown  with  peas  ;  and  ripening  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
cut,  threshed,  and  ground  together,  making  an  excellent  food  for  hogs  and  horses.  The 
oats  furnish  a  good  support  for  the  pea.  But  where  wheat  is  to  follow,  we  would  not 
recommend  this  course. 

The  ravages  of  the  pea-hue/  is  a  sad  drawback  on  the  culture  (^  the  pea.  Early  in 
summer,  when  the  peas  are  in  flower  and  forming  pods,  the  female  beetle  deposits  an  egg 
in  almost  every  pea.  When  matured,  the  pea  does  not  appear  injured ;  but  on  close 
examination,  we  can  discover  in  each  a  minute  black  speck,  which  is  the  larva.  Dr. 
Harris  says  :  "  The  eggs  are  laid  only  during  the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather.  Each 
^gg  is  placed  oppo.site  the  pea,  and  the  holes  through  which  they  pass  are  so  fine  as 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  are  soon  closed."  The  larva  remains  in  the  pea  all  winter, 
gradually  consuming  its  internal  substance,  and  in  spring  it  is  transformed  into  a  perfect 
insect,  pierces  the  skin,  and  emerges  to  depost  its  eggs  in  the  new  pods.     The  larva  has 
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a  soft,  whitish  body ;  and  a  head  small,  scaly,  and  armed  with  strong  and  sharp  cutting 
mandibles.  The  maggot,  when  it  reaches  maturity,  gnaws  a  circular  hole  to  the  husk 
or  skin  of  the  pea,  and  even  cuts  round  the  inner  surface  which  covers  the  aperture  ;  so 
that,  when  changed  to  a  beetle,  by  a  slight  dilation  of  its  body  it  forces  off  the 
lid,  and  emerges  the  new-born  Bruchus,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  In  many 
of  the  peas  the  insect  will  be  found  dead.  Whether  this  arises  from  a  lower 
temperature  than  they  are  accustomed  to,  not  iniigorating  them  sufficiently  to  leave 
their  habitations,  or  whether  they  return  to  feed  when  they  can  not  make  their  escape 
readilv,  which  is  the  case  when  the  peas  are  confined  in  sacks,  or  heaped  up  in  a  ware- 
house, has  not  been  determined. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed  is  not  usually  destroyed,  as  the  (^gg  is  deposited  in  the  side  of 
the  pea,  where  the  insect  when  hatched  emerges,  leaving  the  germ  uninjured.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plants  raised  fi-om  such  peas  are  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
those  from  perfect  seed  ;  and  they  should  not  be  used  for  seed  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
This  insect,  though  common  in  all  the  older  States,  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in 
Canada,  owing  perhaps  to  its  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  severity  of  a  Canadirm 
winter.  Hence  thousands  of  bushels  of  peas  are  annually  brought  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  for  seed. 

Remedies  and  Preventives.  —  Late  sowing  has  often  proved  a  successful  preventive 
against  the  ravages  of  the  pea-bug.  If  sown  the  last  of  May,  or  first  of  June,  the  peas 
will  not  blossom  or  form  their  pods  until  after  the  beetles  have  disappeared.  But  peas 
sown  so  late  often  suffer  from  drouth,  and  rarely  yield  a  very  abundant  crop.  It  is 
recommended  in  lioveifs  Magazine  to  subject  the  peas,  immediately  after  they  are  gath- 
ered to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for  one  minute  ;  by  this  means  the  larvae  are  destroyed, 
which  are  at  this  time  just  below  the  integuments  of  the  pea,  without  affecting  the 
vitality  of  the  seeds.  If  the  peas  remain  in  the  boiling  water  four  minutes,  most  of 
them  will  be  killed.  To  kiln-dry  the  peas  at  a  heat  of  130  to  140  degrees,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,  and  does  not  destroy  the  germ.  When  they  are  intended  for  culinary 
purposes,  some  such  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  larvse. 
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Interesting  Experiment. — In  a  recent  lecture,  Mr.  Nesbit,  Principal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Scientific  Academy,  Kensington,  London,  said  : 

"  A  cnrioiis  circumstance  connected  with  the  growth  of  clover  is,  tliat  by  cutting  the  clover  twice 
and  removing  all  the  hay,  a  much  better  wheat  crop  is  obtained  than  by  feeding  it  off  by  sheep,  even 
if  some  artificial  food  is  used.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  i-oots  of  clover  In  the 
land  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  leaves  in  the  air.  Each  leaflet  that  shoots  upward 
sends  a  radicle  or  rootlet  downward.  Jf  the  leaflet  be  bitten  off  or  drsfroi/ed,  its  radicle  censes  to  grow. 
It  therefore  follows  that  grazing  clover  by  sheep  materially  diminishes  the  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter accumulated  in  the  soil  by  the  roots,  and  consequently  the  produce  of  the  succeeding  crop." 

The  above  views  are  somewhat  theoretical,  but  not  improbable.     They  are  sustained 

by  the  following  experiiiT  ,t : 

"  A  friend  of  mine  in  ^  .rtharaptonshire  had  a  field  of  clover ;  it  was  divided  into  two  portions ; 
both  were  cut  at  midsummer,  and  one  part  was  then  fed  off  with  sheep,  and  the  other  left  to  grow 
till  September,  when  il  was  again  cut  and  the  hay  removed.  Equal  portions  of  the  several  pieces 
were  then  compared.  Where  the  clover  had  been  cut  once  and  fed  off,  he  got  35  cwt.  of  clover  roots 
per  acre.  Where  he  cut  twice,  he  got  75  cwt;  tliere  being  a  difference  of  two  tons  of  vegetable 
matter  per  acre." 

If  further  experiments  shall  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  above,  it  will  lead  to  the 
mowing  of  all  clover  fields,  whether  the  crop  cut  is  fed  green  or  as  hay.  In  wheat  cul- 
ture, a  good  supply  of  clover  roots  to  decay  and  enrich  the  soil  is  important.  ^  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  close  pruning  of  plants  by  feeding  animals,  greatly  diminishes  the 
yield  of  forage  in  the  aggi-egate. 
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Milk  is  composed  principally  of  three  substances- — curd  or  casein,  butter,  and  sugar  of 
milk,  held  in  solution  by  some  87  per  cent,  of  water.  The  casein  is  what  chemists  call 
a  nitrogenous  compound,  and  is  precisely  similar  in  composition  to  white  of  egg,  jiure 
flesh,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  &c.  The  butter  and  sugar,  when  pure,  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  correspond  in  composition  with  fat,  starch,  and  other  carbonaceous  compound^. 

Butter  exists  in  milk  as  oily  globules  enclosed  bij  a  film  of  casein,  which  beino- 
specifically  lighter  than  the  milk,  gradually  rise  to  the  surface  when  allowed  to  stand. 
With  these  globules,  or  cream,  arises  a  portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk ;  so  that  in  the 
cream  we  have  the  butter  and  a  small  amount  of  casein  and  sugar.  This  sugar  of  milk 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  some  sweet  whey  and  heating  it  slightly,  adding  at  the  same 
time  a  little  white  of  egg.  This  will  precipitate  all  the  curd  and  butter,  which  must  be 
removed  by  filtering  through  a  fine  cloth.  The  whey  will  be  clear  and  free  from  all 
impurities.  If  it  is  now  poured  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  placed  in  a  cool  place,  in  a 
few  days  small  crystals  will  settle  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  are 
sugar  of  milk.  This  sugar  may  be  preserved  dry  or  in  solution  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  But  if  into  a  solution  there  be  placed  a  little  curd  or  rennet,  a  chemical  action 
immediately  takes  place,  and  the  sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  The  same  acid  is 
produced  in  the  fermentation  of  brewers'  grains,  cabbage,  (^Sauer  Kraut,)  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  familiar  instances.  If  the  fermentation  be  allowed  to  proceed,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  oft',  and  alcohol  is  formed  precisely  as  in  the  fermentation  of  cane  and  grape  sugar. 

Now,  in  the  cream  we  have  this  sugar  of  milk  in  solution  in  conjunction  with  curd, 
the  very  condition  essential  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  at  the  proper  temperature  for  fermentation,  (from  60  to  120  deg.  Fahv.,)  lactic  acid 
is  produced,  and  the  cream  becomes  sour.  When  cream  is  heated,  the  oily  globules 
appear  to  burst  their  shells  and  run  into  each  other,  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
melted  fat.  Likewise,  when  cream  or  milk  is  agitated  for  a  length  of  time  by  mechan- 
ical means,  the  temperature  is  increased,  the  films  enclosing  the  globules  are  broken,  and 
the  fatty  matter  runs  together  in  the  form  of  small  grains,  and  finally  into  lumps  of 
ordinary  butter.  The  facility  with  which  this  is  accomplished  appears  to  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  2:)resence  of  the  lactic  acid,  since  it  never  takes  place  without  becoming 
slightly  sour  during  the  process,  even  though  the  cream  is  sweet  when  put  into  the 
churn.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  cream  sour  before  churning,  as  much  less 
labor  is  required,  and  more  butter  obtained  than  when  churned  sweet.  In  cold  weather 
it  is  often  necessary  to  place  the  cream  in  a  warm  place  before  the  fermentation  of  the 
sugar  will  take  place ;  in  other  words,  before  it  will  sour. 

As  the  result  of  many  experiments,  it  is  now  proved  that  cream  should  not  be  wanner 
than  55  deg.  Fahr.  Avhen  placed  in  the  churn,  nor  more  than  65  deg.  when  the  butter 
comes.  This  temperature  produces  the  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  butter. 
The  cream  always  increases  in  temperature  from  5  to  10  deg.  during  churning. 

The  composition  of  butter  differs  very  much,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
obtained,  the  kind  of  cows,  quality  of  food,  and  time  of  year.  It  consists  generally  of 
about  84  per  cent,  of  the  fat  of  milk,  or  pure  butter,  and  16  per  cent,  of  water,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  casein  ;  the  latter  in  very  small  proportion,  yet  sufficient  to  produce  great 
changes  in  the  butter,  unless  means  are  taken  to  counteract  its  transforming  influence. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  contact  with  casein,  sugar  of  milk  is  changed  into  lactic  acid.  In 
butter,  therefore,  the  sugar  soon  changes  into  this  acid.  But  that  is  not  all :  under  the 
influence  of  the  air,  and  in  connection  with  butter,  further  decompositions  take  place, 
and  bufgric  acid  is  produced,  which  imparts  a  very  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  to  the 
,  K    butter.     If  allowed  still  further  to  decompose,  caprlc  and  caproic  acids  are  produced  ;     .  - 
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and  it*  is  to  the  presence  of  these  three  acids,  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  that  the 
rancidity  of  butter  is  owing.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  butter  becoming  rancid,  is  the 
presence  of  the  nitrogenous  compound,  casein.  The  prevention  is  attained  only  by  con- 
siderable trouble  and  care. 

Saturated  solutions  of  saline  and  other  substances  are  found  to  arrest  this  tendency  to 
decomposition.  Among  them  is  common  salt,  which  is  most  generally  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  should  be  as  free  from  all  impurities  as  possible,  especially  the  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  are  found  to  give  the  butter  a  bitter  and  otherwise  disagreeable 
flavor.  These  salts,  being  soluble  in  less  water  than  common  salt,  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
pouring  about  a  quart  of  hot  water  on  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt,  stirring  it  well  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  straining  it  through  a  fine  cloth.  The  impurities  will  go  off  in  the 
liquor,  -which  may  be  given  to  stock,  &c.,  and  the  salt  in  the  bag  can  be  dried  and  kept 
for  butter-making  purposes. 

When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  chum,  it  is  usual  either  to  wash  it  till  it  imparts 
no  color  to  the  water,  or  to  press  out  the  buttermilk  by  kneading  and  pressing,  using  no 
water  at  all.  Both  methods  have  their  advocates,  and  both  have  certain  advantages 
over  the  other.  The  washing  doubtless  removes  most  of  the  casein  and  sugar  of  milk, 
and  is,  we  think,  decidedly  the  best  practice.  All  the  water  that  is  left  in  the  butter,  be 
it  more  or  less,  must  be  saturated  with  salt ;  that  is,  must  have  dissolved  as  much  as  it 
is  capable  of  taking  up :  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  butter  from  all  the  water 
possible,  or  else  it  will  be  too  salt.  We  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  because  it  is 
proved  by  experience  that  butter,  however  good  it  may  be  when  packed,  will  not  keep 
if  there  is  any  water,  or  buttermilk,  or  curd,  that  is  not  well  saturated  with  salt.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  exclude  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible  from  the  butter,  its  oxygen 
greatly  facilitating  decomposition. 

Of  the  great  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  every  operation  connected  with  the  dairy,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remark,  further  than  that  cream  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  absorbs  different  gases ;  so  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  dairy  clean, 
and  close  all  apertures  through  which  any  offensive  gases  might  enter. 

The  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  are  very  similar 
in  their  nature  to  those  just  described  in  our  remarks  on  butter-making,  and  can  easily 
be  understood. 

When  milk  is  fii-st  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  is  always  alkaline,  in  consequence  of  the 
soda  contained  in  it.  If  to  a  portion  of  this  milk  vinegar  or  any  other  acid  be  added, 
the  milk  is  immediately  curdled.  When  in  this  state,  if  a  little  soda  or  potash  is  added, 
sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  slightly  alkaline,  the  curd  disappears,  and  the  milk  is 
restored  to  its  original  state.  The  reason  for  these  changes  is,  that  curd  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  or  in  water  containing  an  acid ;  but  is  soluble  in  water  containing  an  alkali 
—  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia.  Now,  milk  contains  soda,  which  imites  with  the  curd, 
rendering  it  soluble ;  but  Avhen  an  acid  is  applied,  it  unites  with  this  soda,  neutralizing 
its  alkaline  properties,  and  the  curd  is  left  in  an  insoluble  condition,  or  is  precipitated. 
When  milk  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  temperature  favorable  for  fermentation, 
a  cheijiical  chd,nge  takes  place  —  the  sugar  of  milk,  imder  the  influence  of  the  casein,  is 
transfornaed  into  lactic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  soda,  taking  it  away  from  the  curd, 
and  thus  leaving  it  in  an  insoluble  state,  or  precipitates  it  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
vinegar  or  some  acid  had  been  added. 

The  various  processes  of  cheese-making  are  only  diSerent  modes  of  hastening  this 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  arresting  it  at  the  proper  time.  The  one 
generally  adopted  in  this  country  —  using  the  prepared  stomach  of  the  calf  or  hog — is 
doubtless  the  best  method  at  present  known.  Of  the  action  of  rennet,  there  is  much 
ignorance,  and  consequently  much  diversity  of  opinion.  From  the  fact  that  gastric  juice 
will  immediately  curdle  milk,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  rennet 
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was  caused  by  gastric  juice  retained  in  tlio  stomach.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not 
sustained  by  any  facts  but  what  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  theory  we  have  adopted, 
while  there  are  many  inconsistent  with  it  The  gastric  juice  is  often  entirely  removed 
by  well  washing  the  stomach  several  times  in  water,  and  afterwards  soaking  it  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  salt  and  water  for  several  months,  after  which  it  is  sometimes  washed, 
and  then  salted  and  dried  for  use.  By  this  process  the  gastric  juice  could  not  possibly 
be  retained  in  the  rennet.  Were  it  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fresh  stomach  would  be  stronger  and  better  than  the  ones  thus  prepared  and  kept 
for  a  length  of  time.  But  this  is  not  so,  rennet  not  being  considered  fit  for  use  till  at 
least  twelve  months  old ;  and  though  it  will  do  earlier,  yet  much  more  is  required  to 
"  set  the  cheese."  Does  the  gastric  juice  increase  in  quantity  or  in  quality  by  keepino-  ? 
or  must  we  look  for  another  theory  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  said,  that  if  to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  of  milk,  that 
would  not  of  itself  undergo  decomposition,  a  little  curd  or  rennet  was  added,  the  sugar 
was  gradually  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Now,  in  milk,  this  curd  is  present  in  conjunc- 
tion with  .the  sugar,  and  the  change  will  of  itself  gradually  take  place ;  but  it  is  desired 
to  accelerate  it,  and  accordingly  rennet,  which  is  a  soluble  highly  nitrogenous  ferment 
that  can  easily  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  whole  of  the  milk,  is  added  for  this  purpose. 
It  quickly  converts  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  soda,  forming  a 
neutral  salt,  (lactate  of  soda,)  and  the  curd  is  left  in  an  insoluble  state. 

The  reason  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  is  to  assist  the  rennet  and  lactic 
acid,  and  also,  when  the  curd  is  precipitated,  of  condensing  its  particles  by  coagulation, 
rendering  them  more  easy  of  separation  from  the  whey.  The  proper  temperature  at 
which  the  rennet  should  be  added  to  the  milk,  is  about  95  deg.  Fahr.,  experience  proving 
this  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  cheese.  In  making  skim  cheese,  however,  the  milk 
should  be  set  a  little  cooler,  otherwise  the  curd  is  apt  to  be  tough  and  sour.  There  are 
various  ways  of  heating  the  milk  to  the  proper  temperature.  In  a  small  dairy  it  may 
be  done  by  placing  a  tin  of  milk  in  boiling  water,  and  when  it  is  hot,  pouring  it 
into  the  cheese  vat.  In  a  large  dairy,  a  boiler  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  water,  similar  to  an  ordinary  glue  pot.  This  would  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  injury  from  overheating,  &c.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  not  to  heat  any 
portion  of  the  milk  hotter  than  95  deg.,  but  in  some  way  increase  the  whole  of  the  milk 
to  that  temperature ;  but  we  know  of  no  method  of  doing  this,  though  probably  some  of 
our  ingenious  dairymen  will  hit  on  one  ere  long  that  will  cheaply  accomplish  the  object 
by  means  of  steam  passing  through  a  worm  placed  round  the  cheese  vat.  The  objection 
to  heating  a  portion  of  the  milk  to  a  high  temperature,  is  that  the  butter  it  contains 
runs  together  in  an  oily  mass,  which  is  very  apt  to  get  pressed  out  of  the  cheese  when 
afterwards  subjected  to  a  high  and  necessary  pressure. 

We  have  said  that  butter  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  globules  encased  with  a  shell 
of  curd.  When  the  curd  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  these 
globules  combine  more  or  less  with  the  curd,  and  are  intimately  mixed  with  it.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  that  have  been  tried  as  to  the  relative  amount 
of  butter  left  in  the  whey  after  the  curd  »has  been  removed,  by  different  processes,  at 
different  temperatures,  &c.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  in  the  making  of  cheese 
from  new  or  unskimmed  milk,  considerable  butter  is  left  in  the  whey,  which  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  is  obtained  by  placing  the  whey  in  large  vessels  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
cream  will  rise  to  the  surface,  which  is  taken  off  and  churned.  Much  labor  is  required 
in  churning,  hut  considerable  butter  is  obtained,  having  a  peculiar  sweet  and  cheesy 
taste,  arising  from  the  large  amount  of  curd  and  sugar  of  milk  which  it  contains.  It 
must  be  used  fresh,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it,  for  the  above  reason.  In  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  called  "whey  butter,"  it  sells  for  about  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  best 
milk-cream  butter. 
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The  great  difference  in  the  quahty  of  cheese  made  in  different  districts,  is  doubtless 
owing  more  to  the  processes  of  manufacture,  tlian  to  the  kind  of  cows  and  the  nature 
and  quality  of  food.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  rennet,  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
added,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  salt,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  the  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  suhjected,  and  the  temperature  of  the  drying-room,  all  materially 
affect  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  We  prefer  salting  the  curd  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
pressed  a  little,  and  a  great  part  of  the  whey  removed.  It  should  be  crumbled  up  as 
fine  as  possible,  and  the  salt  (which  should  be  free  from  impurities,)  be  mixed  as  inti- 
mately as  possible.  All  the  whey  and  water  in  the  cheese  must  be  saturated  with  salt. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  large  cheese,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  pressing  out  the  whey, 
requires  more  salt  proportionably  than  a  small  one. 

It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  cheese  under  the  press  as  long  as  it  will  wet  the  cloth 
surrounding  it,  which  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  dry  one.  The  cheese  should 
be  kept  in  the  dairy,  or  other  cool  place,  for  some  time  before  it  is  removed  to  the  dry- 
ing-roon:i.     While  in  the  green  state,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  salt  for  a  short  time. 

The  reason  of  cheese  swelling,  or  being  huffed,  is  owing  to  adding  too  much*reunet,  or 
rennet  that  is  too  strong,  being  too  much  decomposed.  Leaving  whey  in,  or  any  animal 
fluid,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  Salt  may  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  counter- 
act its  decomposing  influence,  but  the  cheese  in  this  case  will  be  hard  and  unpalatable. 

The  drying-room  should  be  dark,  but  well  ventilated.  The  cheeses  must  not  touch 
each  other,  and  should  be  turned  often,  especially  when  green,  or  they  will  mould  on  the 
side  next  the  floor.  It  is  customary  to  grease  the  cheeses  repeatedly  during  drying.  It 
is  said  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  cheese,  preventing  its  cracking,  &c. 

One  of  our  lady  subscribers  informs  us  that  the  cheese  fly  is  a  great  trouble  to  dairy 

farmers,  especially  at  the  west ;  and  that  a  strong  decoction  of  Sweet  Elder,  rubbed  on 

with  the  butter,  keeps  the  flies  away,  and  at  the  same  time  improves  the  flavor'  and  color 

of  the  cheese. 

♦  X 

Farming  in  Kentucky.  —  In  soliciting  subscribers,  I  am  frequently  met  with  the 
objection  that  your  paper  is  not  adapted  to  our  system  of  farming,  and  that  those  arti- 
cles upon  the  subject  of  manuring  and  making  manure,  which  frequently  appear  in 
your  columns,  are  not  at  all  practicable  in  Kentucky.  And  this  is  true.  But  we  have 
a  system  of  farming,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  our  lands  in  the  most  fertile  condition ; 
vet  there  is  nothing  done  the  primanj  object  of  which  is  to  make  manure  in  the  barn- 
yard or  manure-heap ;  but  we  have  adopted  a  system  of  rotation  in  crops,  and  by  this 
means  our  lands  are  kept  up.  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  securing  a  Ken- 
tucky contributor,  to  answer  this  objection.      Eli  M.  Kennedy. 

No  system  of  rotation  enabling  the  farmer  to  keep  his  land  in  good  heart  and  obtain  good  crops, 
can  be  condemned ;  yet  we  are  unable  to  conceive  such  a  system  witliout  in  some  way  or  other 
retuiuing  a  portion  of  the  elements  which  plants  contain,  in  the  shape  of  manure  or  green  crops.  It 
is  a  proposition  as  true  in  agriculture  as  in  domestic  economy — "  Always  taking  out  of  the  meal  tub, 
and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the  bottom."  What  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  annual  exporta- 
tion, in  the  form  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  Ac,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  otlier 
elements  which  exist  in  the  soil  only  in  small  quantities,  must  tdfiniately  impoverish  the  soil ;  and 
that,  though  by  plowing  in  clover,  &c.,  the  crops  are  greatly  increased,  yet  if  these  large  crops  are  all 
ex-norted  from  the  farm,  such  a  system  can  not  long  be  adopted  Mithout  seriously  injuring  the  soil. 
What  we  advise  is,  not  tliat  large  crops  should  not  be  grown  in  any  way  possible,  but  that  care  be 
taken  in  time  to  restore,  in  the  form  of  manure,  those  important  elements  which  are  so  essential  and 
at  the  same  time  so  liable  to  be  exliausted  by  a  thoughtless,  wa^iteful  system  of  culture. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  friend  how  the  farmers  manage  their  lands,  obtaining  good 
crops  without  manure,  or  in  some  way  fui-nislung  the  necessary  elements  in  a  proper  state  for  assimi- 
lation by  the  plants. 
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Under  tte  above  liead  we  give  a  number  of  letters,  with  editorial  notes,  some  of  them 
received  just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  and  requiring  answers  previous  to  the  issue  of 
our  June  number. 


Lice  on  Cattle. — We  have  received  several  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means  to  get  rid  of  lice  on 

cattle.     Grease  or  oil  will  kill  theni,  buttermilk  or  whey  they  do  not  like,  and  fine  sand  thrown  over 

the  animal  removes  them.     A  decoction  of  cedar  bark  or  tobacco  is  also  recommended  by  some,  and 

Scotch  snuff  by  others. 

♦♦-. 

(A  Subscriber,  Montgomery  City,  Pa.)  Guano. — Previous  to  sowing,  the  guano  should  be  passed 
through  a  seive,  to  take  out  all  the  lumps,  which  must  be  broken  fine,  till  they  will  pass  through  the 
seive.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  lumps  destroy  all  vegetation  where  they  fall.  It  should  never  be 
placed  contiguous  to  seed,  but  should  be  well  mLxed  with  the  soil  near  it.  In  using  it  for  corn,  it  is 
convenient  to  sow  it  just  as  the  corn  is  up,  and  cover  it  with  the  hoe.  If,  hoAvever,  it  could  be  sown 
and  mLxed  with  the  soil  in  the  hill  previous  to  planting,  we  should  prefer  it,  as  it  then  gives  the  corn 
a  better  start.  From  200  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  may  be  sown.  It  will  increase  the  crop  considerably, 
but  whether  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  application  at  the  present  price  of  guano  and  corn,  we  do  nqt 
know,  though  we  are  afraid  it  will  not.     Please  send  us  the  result  of  the  application. 

Bog  Lime. — I  have  an  acre  and  a  half  of  bog  lime,  or  shell  marl,  and  I  would  much 
like  to  know  its  value  and  the  proper  method  of  using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  I  find, 
when  burned,  it  forms  a  substance  white  as  chalk.  Now,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
can  inform  me  whether  it  is  prudent  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer  in  its  crude  state,  or  whether 
it  must  undergo  some  certain  process  before  using,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  J.  A.  G. — 
Hillsdale. 

It  is  impossible  to  jndge  correctly  of  its  value,  without  some  knowledge  of  its  chemical  composition. 
Is  there  much  organic  matter  driven  away  in  burning  ?  Does  the  white  substance  left  as  ash  effer- 
vesce on  the  addition  of  vinegar  ?  If  so,  it  is  probably  chalk ;  but  there  may  be  alkalies  and  phosphates 
united  with  it  that  would  make  a  very  valuable  manure.  "We  would  use  some  in  the  crude  and  some 
in  the  burnt  state,  befoi'e  making  extensive  application  of  it. 


Manure  dropped  in  Summer.  —  Will  you  give  information  through  your  valuable 
paper,  respecting  the  use  of  manure  dropped  in  the  yard  or  otherwliere.  I  pick  it  up  in 
the  morning,  and  immediately  cover  it  with  loam  or  some  other  material  that  takes  up 
the  moisture,  so  that  it  will  not  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  I  wish  to  know  which  is 
the  best  mode  of  using  it.  Shall  I  haul  it  out  in  the  fall,  and  plow  it  under ;  or  heap  it 
up  till  spring,  and  then  plow  under  ?     A  Subscriber. 

In  the  fermentation  of  dung,  there  is  given  off  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  loss  of  water,  of  course,  is  of  no  consequence,  and  if  the  manure  is  used  for  wheat  or  corn,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  of  little  value.  But  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  grand  fertilizer  for  all  our  cereal 
grain  crops,  and  it  is  particularly  needed  on  all  wheat  fai-ms.  If  this  is  retained  in  the  manure,  the 
more  it  is  fermented  the  better,  as  there  is  then  less  bulk  to  cart,  spread,  and  plow  under,  and  the 
mineral  elements  are  probably  rendered  in  a  better  state  for  assimilation  by  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition. To  retain  the  ammonia  is  the  great  difficulty  ;  for  as  it  is  much  lighter  than  atmosjiherie  air,  it 
is  very  prone  to  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away,  leaving  the  manure  a  comparatively  worthless  mass. 
The  heap  should  never  be  suffered  to  get  hotter  than  blood  heat ;  and  then  if  it  is  covered  with  loam 
or  other  absorbent  substance,  and  is  not  drenched  with  rains  and  the  rain  water  from  the  buildings, 
most  of  the  ammonia,  and  soluble  phosphates,  and  alkalies  will  be  retained,  which  will  act  quick,  and 
K     would  therefore  be  most  beneficial  if  applied  to  spring  crops. 
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Stall  Feeding  Sheep. — Will  you  inform  your  readers  what  is  the  best  mode  of  stall 
feeding  sheep,  so  as  to  fatten  them  readily?  Some  six  weeks  ago,  I  shut  up  some,  and 
fed  them  with  shelled  corn,  ground  corn,  and  good  hay,  as  much  as  they  would  eat ; 
and  I  believe  they  grow  poorer  every  day.     A  young  Farmer. — Napoleon^  Mich. 

Nothing  is  so  good  to  fatten  sheep  as  oilcake  or  peas  and  beans  and  good  clover  hay.  A  good  sheep, 
weighing  about  150  lbs.,  will  eat  about  3  lbs.  of  clover,  and  1  lb.  of  oilcake  per  day,  and  increase  about 
2-}  lbs.  per  week.  A  few  roots,  either  of  ruta  baga  or  mangel  wurzel,  are  of  great  benefit.  Corn  is 
not  so  good  to  fat  sheep  as  oats  or  barley.  But  oilcake  and  peas  are  best,  not  only  because  they 
fatten  quickest,  but  leave  much  the  most  valuable  manure.     See  the  article  on  Peas  in  this  number. 


Superphosphate  of  Lime  and  Mangel  Wurzel — Can  you  inform  me  if  the  Shaker 
seed  marked  "  Mangel  Wurzel  or  Sugar  Beet,"  is  the  kind  you  recommend  in  the  March 
number  ?  Where  can  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  of  good  quality,  be  obtained  ;  and 
what  is  the  price  ?     Silas  H.  Meacham. — Richland,  N.  Y. 

The  sugar  beet  and  mangel  wurzel  are  different  roots,  and  seed  of  either  can  be  obtained  from  any 
respectable  seedsman.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  is  being  manufactured  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  and  is  for  sale  in  New  York  City  at  2^  cts.  per  lb.  We  think  superpliosphate  of  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  root  crops,  and  were  in  hopes  it  could  have  been  manufactured  at  a  price  suffi- 
ciently low  for  its  profitable  use  as  a  manure.  It  can  be  pin-ehased  in  England  for  $35  per  ton,  and  an 
article  manufactured  from  Coprolites,  or  a  mineral  phosphate  of  lune,  is  sold  for  $24  per  ton  of  2240  lbs. 


Treatment  of  Sandy  Soils. — Having  much  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  your 
opinion  upon  agricultural  matters,  I  write  to  you  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  a  sandy  soil,  which,  at  a  depth  varying  from  five  to  eight  inches,  is  underlaid  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  iron,  usually  hard,  but  sometimes  in  a  pulverized  state.  This  sub- 
soil is  sometimes  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue.  Shall  I  turn 
this  subsoil  to  the  surface,  loosen  it  with  a  subsoil  plow,  or  let  it  be  as  it  is  ?  Would  it 
pay  to  apply  lime  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  ?  This  land,  if  treated  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  loads  of  compost,  two-thirds  swamp  muck  and  the  rest  stable  manure,  would 
yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  corn.     H. —  Valley  Farm,  JST.  H. 

A  very  little  of  the  subsoU  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  incorporated  with  the  sandy  surface 
soil.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  give  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  lime  to  apply  to  land  ;  but  a  little  may  be 
mixed  with  swamp  muck  to  sweeten  it  before  manure  is  added  to  it  in  forming  compost  heaps.  Ashes 
may  also  be  used  to  correct  the  sourness  of  muck,  or  other  vegetable  matter. 

«»« 

Sweet  Potatoes.  —  I  made  an  attempt,  last  summer,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a 
reasonably  good  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  but  failed  entirely  in  keeping  them  through  the 
winter.  I  packed  them  in  dry  wheat  chaflf,  and  put  them  where  they  did  not  freeze.  I 
examined  them  about  the  16th  of  December,  and  found  them  all  rotten.  If  you  can  let 
me  know,  through  your  paper,  or  otherwise,  how  to  keep  them,  you  would  oblige  me, 
and  perhaps  others.     A.  H.  Allebach. — New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


^ 


To  Dissolve  Bones. — As  you  give  subscribers  the  liberty  to  ask  questions,  I  wish  to 
ask  how  many  pounds  of  potash  will  it  take  to  dissolve  one  bushel  of  .bones,  that  they 
may  be  mixed  with  other  substances  and  applied  to  root  crops  in  the  hill  ?  or  can  it  be 
done  by  strong  lye  ?  or  what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  apply  bones  to  the  soil  ? 
We  have  no  bone  mill  in  these  parts.     Lott  Parsons. — South  Amherst,  Ohio. 

Make  a  strong  lye,  as  in  soap  making ;  then  boil  bones  in  it  till  they  fall  to  a  powder — the  lye 
consuming  the  gelatin.  We  cannot  give  the  exact  relation  that  a  pound  of  potash  bears  to  a  pound  of 
bones.  This  is  one  of  the  many  things  that  an  experimental  farm  would  teach ;  but  we  are  nearly 
discouraged  in  trying  to  get  such  an  institution  started  in  the  United  States.  Anything  designed  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  in  a  common  sense  practical  way,  is  successfully  opposed. 
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WiNTEK  Baelet. — I  saw  in  a  late  number  of  tlie  Fanner,  the  subject  of  raising  barley  introduced, 
and  I  believe  the  kind  spoken  of  to  be  the  spring  variety.  I  have  now  growing  over  forty  acres  of 
the  winter  variety,  which  looks  welL  In  the  fiill  of  1850  I  procured  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed 
from  Ohio,  which  I  sowed  on  two  acres  of  land,  and  the  yield  was  140  bushels,  or  70  bushels  per  acre, 
of  a  very  superior  article,  weighing  52  lbs.  per  bushel,  sealed  measure.  I  have  sown  nearly  ninety 
bushels,  or  about  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  balance  sold  readily  for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  I 
hope  to  exhibit  a  sample  at  your  State  Fair  this  year.     B.  S. — Logansport,  Ind. 


Grubs  on  Melon  Vines. — ^Year  befoi-e  last  I  was  greatly  annoyed  by  a  grub  that  for  several  weeks 

made  a  deadly  onset  upon  my  melon  vines;  and  after  resorting  to  almost  every  stratagem  that  I  could 

hear  of  to  keep  them  away  and  preserve  my  vines,  I  finally  resolved  upon  an  extreme  course,  as  I 

thought.     So  I  went  to  a  kettle  where  soap  had  been  recently  made  ;  the  kettle  not  being  covered, 

rain  water  had  fallen  in  it,  and  the  stench  arising  from  it  was  very  offensive.     The  sediment  waa 

composed  of  bone  dust,  the  bones  having  been  boiled  in  lye  till  they  were  reduced  very  fine.     After 

saturating  the  hills  thoroughly  with  this  sediment  several  times,  I  was  not  annoyed  by  the  worms 

after.     But  that  was  not  all  the  good  resulting  from  it,  for  it  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  vines,  and  it 

was  never  my  fortune  to  raise  such  a  fine  crop  of  melons  before  from  such  a  small  niimber  of  vines. 

J.  D.  C— Locke,  N.  Y. 

»-•« 

Recipe  for  curing  Sores. — ^Take  two  and  a  half  drams  of  blue  vitriol,  four  drams  of  alum,  and  six 
drams  of  loaf  sugar ;  or,  we  will  say,  blue  vitriol  the  size  of  a  walnut,  alum  a  size  larger,  and  sugar 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Pulverize,  and  turn  into  a  glass  bottle.  Add  one  pint  of  good  vinegar,  and 
one  table-spoonful  of  honey.  Cork,  and  shake  the  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  wlieu 
dissolved,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

This  wash  will  remove  film  irom  horses'  eyes ;  will  cure  king's  evil  and  most  kinds  of  fever  sores ; 
will  destroy  proud  flesh,  and  cause  the  sore  to  heal.  It  is  great  for  hoof-rot  in  sheep,  and  may  be 
applied  to  any  sore  with  safety.  Tlie  sore  should  be  kept  clean,  and  washed  twice  a  day  with  the 
mixture,  till  completely  healed.  For  the  eyes  it  may  be  diluted  with  soft  water  one-half,  but  shoidd 
in  all  eases  be  used  as  strong  as  the  patient  can  bear.  For  hoof-rot  in  sheep,  add  as  much  gunpowder 
as  vitriol ;  pa^-e  away  all  the  affected  part  of  the  hoof,  wash  freely  every  few  days,  turn  the  sheep 
into  a  fresh  pasture,  and  you  have  a  cure.     R.  R. — Center  Lide,  N.  Y. 

>»♦         — 

Potato  Culture. — If  convenient,  break  the  sod  in  the  fall ;  if  not,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 
Spread  a  good  coat  of  old  manure,  and  plow  it  in  ;  let  the  turf  lie  fifteen  or  twenty  days ;  if  rougli, 
roll  and  cultivate  it  well ;  and  plant  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit.  I  always  cut  my  potatoes. 
Have  planted  them  in  drills  and  in  hills — three  or  four  setts  in  a  hilL  As  soon  as  four  leaves  are 
seen,  I  always  go  through  them  with  a  cultivator,  and  stir  the  earth  at  every  sett.  Wlien  six  inches 
high,  I  go  over  them  in  the  same  way ;  and  again  when  one  foot  high.  I  go  through  them  twice 
in  each  row  with  a  plow.  I  give  them  a  good,  but  a  flat  hill.  In  July  my  potatoes  are  fit  to  dig. 
I  plow  the  soil  in  narrow  lands,  not  more  than  three  rows  on  a  laid,  with  a  good  furrow  between 
kept  well  hoed  out.  I  have  raised  potatoes  in  this  place  for  nineteen  years,  and  have  never  had  the 
rot  or  bugs  injure  them.  This  I  think  is  because  I  plant  so  early — generally  in  March.  I  think  that 
potatoes  are  struck  with  the  disease  by  an  east  wind ;  I  have  found  that  where  they  were  planted  on 
the  west  or  south  side  of  a  hill,  they  were  not  injured.     N.  L.  C. — Geneva,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


Virginia  Land. — Three  yeai-s  ago  I  purchased  a  far:n  here  of  300  acres  for  $3  per  acre.  Tlie 
improvements  on  it  consisted  of  a  comfortable  frame  dwelling  liou^e  and  out  houses.  More  than  half 
the  land  was  in  woods  of  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Only  three  small  fields  had  ever  been  cultivated 
to  any  extent,  and  there  were  two  fields  that  had  been  cultivated  for  one  or  two  years  only ;  and  yet 
this  land  had  been  in  market  five  or  six  years,  at  $2.50  per  acre.  The  owner  asked  me  $3,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  it  Last  summer  several  thousand  acres  of  unimproved  lands, 
entirely  in  the  woods,  were  sold  to  citizens  of  the  county,  old  men,  bred  and  born  here,  at  from  10 
-  K    cents  to  $2  per  acre.     Some  of  my  neighbors  who  have  comfortable  homes,  good  tracts  of  land  well     i  r 
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iacloseJ,  with  a  good  proportion  of  river  and  creek  bottoms,  and  orchards  of  fine  fruit,  <Src.,  around 
lliem,  are  starting  to  the  southwest  to  look  for  riclier  land!  Any  one  of  these  tracts  "I  guess"  could 
be  bought  for  from  $6  to  $8  per  acre.  If  they  were  mine,  I  would  not  take  double  what  tlicy  ask, 
aud  what  they  will  be  obliged  to  take,  if  they  "  move"  as  they  expect. 

I  am  thus  particular  to  mention  these  facts,  because  I  observe  there  is  an  increased  interest  to  know 
more  about  Virginia  and  Virginia  land,  and  because  I  wish  to  see  men  of  enterprize,  intelligence,  and 
industry,  settling  in  the  "  Old  Commonwealth."  I  have  no  otlier  interest  to  advance  by  it,  except 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  a  hope  of  one  day  seeing  my  children  in  the  midst  of  a  reiined,  civilized, 
and  enlightened  community.      G.  A.  "Walkup. — 3ft.  Airy,  Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va. 


"WinTE  Beans. — You  have  often  requested  your  subscribers  to  communicate  to  the  Farmer  their 
experience  in  raising  different  kinds  of  crops.  I  have  seen  no  notice  on  the  cultui'e  of  the  white 
bean,  and  a.s  some  formers  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  crop,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  some 
to  know  how  I  manage.  I  do  this  work  the  last  week  in  May.  I  prepare  my  ground  by  plowing 
and  dragging  smooth ;  I  mark  it  out  in  shallow  furrows,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  with  a  corn 
plow ;  I  then  drop  the  beans  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  this  furrow.  I  use  a  drag  that  is  wide 
enougli  to  cover  two  rows  at  a  time.  In  this  way,  with  two  hands,  I  can  plant  four  acres  in  a  day. 
I  find  this  a  better  way  than  to  plant  in  hills.  When  the  beans  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high, 
I  go  through  them  with  the  cultivator ;  weed,  and  hoe  them  well.  When  about  ten  inches  high,  I 
use  the  corn  plow,  turning  the  soil  against  the  vines  to  hold  them  up.  This  time  I  use  no  hoe.  By 
this  process,  and  with  a  sprinkling  of  plaster  when  I  hoe  them,  I  raise  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  The  past  season  I  had  four  acres,  from  which  I  measured  up  ninety-one  bushels. 
Wlien  I  gather  and  thresh  tlicm,  I  save  the  vines  to  feed  to  my  cattle.  I  have  kept  seven  head  this 
winter,  and  have  fed  but  little  else.     They  are  all  in  good  order.     J.  B.  Hakt. — Candor  Center,  N.  Y. 


Hedges. — ?.Iuch  lias  been  written  about  hedges  in  my  time,  by  theorists;  but  one  grain  of  experi- 
ence with  me  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory.  Of  all  plants  for  hedging,  and  I  have  tried  seven  or  eight 
varieties,  I  find  tlie  English  Hawthorn  the  best.'-  Privet  is  only  fit  for  an  ornamental  hedge,  and  so 
with  Box;  Buckthorn  too  slow  forming  an  effectual  barrier ;  Hazel  too  tempting  to  boys;  Holly  too 
slow;  the 'Rose  too  weak;  and  the  Osage  Orange  too  tender  and  weak  for  our  northern  latitude. 
The  Hawthorn  is  liardy,  aiVd  after  two  years'  growth  can  support  any  snow  that  may  happen  to  lodge 
on  it.  It  is  a  rapid  grower ;  adapted  to  most  soils,  but  thrives  best  on  a  clay  bottom.  I  have  them 
tliree  years  old,  an  inch  in  diameter  aud  ten  feet  high.  I  have  them,  too,  on  high  and  low  land,  on 
stiff  clay,  on  bog,  on  sand,  and  on  good  loamy  land ;  and  can  see  but  little  difference. 

A  thorn  hedge  may  be  planted  any  time  from  the  middle  of  October  to  middle  of  Slay,  (provided 
the  ground  is  free  of  frost,)  in  clean  ground  free  from  weeds.  Tlie  land  should  be  properly  graded, 
and  where  it  is  low  or  wet,  should  be  raised,  as  the  thorn  is  not  a  water  jdant ;  but  at  the  same 
it  does  not  require  a  ditch,  as  in  Europe.  Tlie  plants  should  be  set  perfectly  upright  to  make  a  good 
hedo-e,  and  require,  under  the  best  management,  to  be  protected  from  cattle,  itc.,  for  three  or  four 
vears ;  though  I  have  one  hedge  only  three  years  old  that  is  fit  to  throw  open  the  coming  summer, 
i  cut  down  either  at  the  time  of  planting  or  one  year  therefrom,  after  which  I  only  side  trim,  allow- 
ing the  lowest  lateral  branches  to  extend  eighteen  inches  from  the  stock,  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
top.     This  makes  a  stiff,  close  fence,  that  will  obstruct  any  unruly  animals. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  Hawthorn  as  a  hedge  plant.  Tlie  reason  is,  that  those  who  cavil 
on  the  point  are  those  who  have  barely  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  habits.  The  Thorn  is  liable  to 
all  or  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  apple  tree,  and  no  other.  Where  one  thrives,  there  will  the  otlicr 
thrive ;  and  no  fence  is  better  calculated  to  prevent  depredations  on  fruit  trees.  The  Apple  and 
Peach  are  subject  to  diseases ;  but  should  they  be  shunned  on  that  account  ?  That  the  Thorn  may  do 
better  in  some  locations  than  in  others,  I  do  not  deny;  but  of  this  1  am  certain,  that  I  have  seen  no 
plant  more  congenial  for  hedges  in  Onondaga  county,  than  the  Hawthorn.     M. — Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


Farming  in  Edgar  Countt,  Io.tnois. — If  you  will  look  at  tne  map  of  Blinois,  you  will  see  that 
Edgar  county  lies  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  State,  about  midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  Paris  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  State  line,  and  eighteen  of  the  Great  Wabash  river ; 
consequently  we  have  no  nearer  market  than  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  twenty  miles  from  Paris 

Our  principal  products  are  corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  Corn  averages  about  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  and 
is  worth  15  to  18  cents  per  bushel  at  home.     There  are  but  few  sales,  and  it  is  mostly  fed  to  hoga, 
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cattle,  and  horses.  Oata  are  a  good  crop,  averaging  forty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  are  worth  in 
Paris  12|  cents  per  bushel.  There  is  little  demand  for  tliom.  Wheat  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  on 
account  of  freezing  out ;  but  last  year  we  had  a  fine  crop  in  this  county.  It  sells  at  home  for  40  to 
to  45  cents,  and  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  50  to  55  cents  per  bushel.  Prospects  tolerably  good  for  the 
coming  crop.  Wheat  sown  on  clover  sod,  oat  stubble,  or  prairie  sod,  is  more  certain  to  hit  than  on 
any  other  ground^  in  this  prairie  country.  The  Mediterranian  wheat  does  not  stand  the  winter  so 
Avell,  and  is  more  liable  to.  rust  than  the  smooth  wheat,  which  yielded  last  year  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  There  is  difterence  of  opinion  I'especting  the  best  quantity  of  seed  to  sow  —  about  si.x  peeks  is 
perhaps  the  average.  I  think  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  sow  one  and  half  bushels.  Corn  is  our  staple 
produce,  having  a  greater  demand  for  it  than  for  oats,  on  account  of  feeding  out  to  cattle  and  hogs. 
Farmers  seldom  raise  more  wheat  than  tliey  require  to  make  bread  for  their  own  family,  and  oats  for 
feeding  calves  and  sheep.  The  farmer  that  has  200  bushels  of  wheat,  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  wheat 
grower.  As  to  stock,  the  mule,  hog,  and  steer,  is  about  all  that  is  raised  here.  A  mule  two  years 
old  is  worth  from  $60  to  $65  ;  a  steer  four  years  old,  $18  to  ^20 ;  and  hogs  are  now  worth  3-J-  cents 
per  lb.,  gross,  and  sold  here  last  winter,  fatted,  at  $4.25  per  hundred.  Potatoes  sufficient  for  tlie 
family's  own  consumption  only  are  raised,  though  we  have  never  had  the  potato  rot  in  these  parts. 
But  little  rye  or  barley  is  grown,  no  flax  or  hemp,  and  but  little  buckwheat,  the  farmers  thinking  it 
hurts  the  ground.  For  threshing  wheat,  we  pay  $5  per  hundred  bushels;  and  for  oats,  $3.  All  cash 
for  pay.     D.  J.  Coxxey. — Paris,  III. 


Large  and  Small  Potatoes  for  Seed. — In  some  former  numbers  of  the  Farmer  I  have  observed  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  potatoes  for  seed,  some  contending  for  large  whole 
potatoes,  some  for  large  ones  cut,  and  others  tliat  small  ones  are  equally  as  good,  if  not  better.  Kow, 
my  own  views  have  been,  and  still  are,  that  like  produces  like ;  or,  that  every  thing  in  nature  brings 
forth  after  its  kind ;  and  not  only  after  its  kind,  but  also,  as  a  general  principle,  after  its  quality :  and 
in  order  to  improve  either  animal  or  vegetable,  we  must  propagate  from  the  best  specimens  to  be 
obtained,  potatoes  not  excepted.  Tliis  I  think  is  a  correct  theory,  agreeing  with  ray  experience,  and 
corroborated  by  the  following  exjjeriments : 

A  few  years  since,  I  tried  an  experiment  with  large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed.  Tlie  result  was 
nine  bushels  from  the  small  seed  and  twelve  from  the  large,  all  other  things  being  equal.  Subse- 
quently I  tried  the  relative  value  of  large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed,  in  connection  with  an  experi- 
ment with  and  without  plaster.  I  selected  four  rows  through  the  field,  which  I  planted  and  harvested 
jn  the  following  order:  No.  1.  Large  Avhole  potatoes,  plastered;  harvested  seven  bxishels.  No.  2. 
Large  whole  potatoes,  not  plastered  ;  harvested  four  bushels  and  twenty-eight  quarts.  No.  3.  Small 
seed,  plastered ;  harvested  five  bushels.  No.  4.  Small  seed,  not  plastered ;  harvested  three  bushels 
and  twenty  quarts.  This,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is  about  the  average  benefit  of  both  seed 
and  plaster.     Daniel  Lott. — Lottsville,  Pa. 

I  believe  it  lias  long  been  a  mooted  point  among  practical  farmers,  whether  large  or  small  potatoes 
are  better  for  plantiog.  Circumstances,  it  is  true,  may  favor  the  one  or  the  other  position,  according 
10  the  experience  of  diiferent  men.  The  simple  theory,  respecting  the  matter,  I  have  never  seen 
advanced  by  any  writer  upon  the  subject.  The  error  in  the  reasoning  lies,  I  think,  in  the  assumption 
that  the  potato  itself  is  the  seed.  If  this  were  true,  we  might  indeed  think  the  potato  a  single  excep- 
tion to  the  universal  law  that  "like  begets  like."  But  the  potato  is  not  a  seed,  and  therefore  not  an 
exception.  It  is  simply  a  root,  propagated  —  not  by  reproduction,  but  by  continuation  ;  and  the  only 
advantage  which  I  can  conceive  the  large  has  over  the  small  potato,  is  in  the  nutriment  its  greater 
bulk  would  supply  to  the  germ.  If  this  reason  is  satisfactory,  we  hope  small  potatoes  may  hereafter 
be  reccarded  as  of  some  value,  and  at  least  be  preserved  for  planting  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  Our 
f:irmers  in  tliis  quarter  may  be  signally  benefitted  by  practicing  upon  the  above  hint,  until  our  potato 
harvests  shall  be  more  propitious.     J.  A.  Preston. — Hartland,  Wis. 


CoiiPosT  Manure. — I  have  about  thirty  acres  of  peat,  or  vegetable  mold,  on  my  farm.  About  five 
yeare  ago  I  took  six  loads  of  it,  mixed  it  with  leached  ashes  and  phister,  let  it  lay  a  year  and  turned  it 
once.  I  applied  it  to  grass  land  in  very  low  condition.  The  result  was,  I  have  taken  eight  crops  of  hay 
in  four  years,  and  three  times  as  much  to  each  crop  as  the  year  previous  to  its  application.  I  have 
used  the  compost  in  the  hill  with  broom  corn,  by  the  side  of  barnyard  manure,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  ashes  and  plaster  in  each.  That  dressed  with  the  compost  was  about  a  week  forward  of  the  otlier 
when  the  brush  came  out,  and  the  seed  was  worth  double.     Hiram  Root. — Beerfield,  Mass. 
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CHINESE    HOGS. 


This  breed  of  swine  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has  done  miich 
to  improve  our  native  breeds.  The  celebrated  Berkshire  hog  owes  some  of  his  best 
points  to  an  inteimixture  with  the  Chinese ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  in  all  our  best  breeds  of  swine.  There  "are  some  seven 
varieties,  or  at  least  several  kinds  of  hogs  that  are  called  "  Chinese,"  produced  by  differ- 
ent climates,  habits,  &c.  The  kind  most  generally  kept  in  Great  Britain  is  a  small, 
black,  short  legged,  quiet  looking  animal,  with  fine,  small,  stand  up  ears  ;  short  snout ; 
thin  skin  ;  and  a  round,  compact,  fine  muscled  body,  with  scarcely  any  bones,  and  very 
little  hair.  They  are  much  prized  on  account  of  early  maturity,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  lay  on  fat,  and  the  small  amount  of  oft'al  and  bones.  They  make  first  rate 
"  porkers,"  but  are  rather  too  small  to  be  much  valued  as  "  bacon"  makers.  But  crossed 
with  some  of  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  the  Yorkshire,  a  breed  is  obtained  second  to 
none.  At  the  last  New  York  State  Fair,  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  the  President,  exhibited 
for  show  only,  two  fine  specimens  of  this  breed,  a  cut  of  which  is  here  given.     They  are 
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exceedingly  prolific ;  one  of  these  here  delineated  was  suckling  thirteen  at  the  time  of 
the  Fair.  It  is  amazing  with  what  rapidity  the  little  fellows  grow,  if  well  kept  in  a 
clean  warm  sty.  We  saw  some  at  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  that  were  apparently 
nothing  hut  balls  of  fat,  with  scarcely  legs,  eyes,  or  mouth  visible.  It  is  generally 
admitted  there,  that  this  breed  will  lay  on  more  fat  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  than  any 
other ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  greatly  beneficial  in  improving  our  present  race  of  swine. 

We  intend  giving  our  views  on  the  best  means  of  fatting  hogs,  in  a  future  number. 
During  the  summer  they  should  be  allowed  to  run  in  a  clover  field,  and  have  access  to 
plenty  of  water.  They  should  also  be  fed  regularly  with  the  whey,  butter-milk,  and 
other  wash  from  the  hou=e,  three  times  a  day.  They  ought  to  have  plenty  of  food,  and 
be  half  fat  when  put  up  on  corn  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  LovEjoY,  of  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  killed  a  hog  the  last  winter,  only 
nine  months  old,  that  weighed  411  lbs.  when  dressed.  We  do  not  know  what  breed  it 
was,  but  think  if  the  Chinese  hog  can  lay  on  fat  much  quicker  than  this,  or  at  the  rate 
of  11^  lbs.  per  week,  it  is  all  that  we  have  asserted. 
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Wright's  Premium  Horse-Hoe. — The  above  engraving  represent's  Wright's 
Hoe,  to  which  was  awarded  a  premium  at  the  last  State  Fair.  We  think  this 
found  a  valuable  implement,  as  we  have  used 
one  somewhat  similar,  though  apparently  a 
poorer  implement,  with  the  operation  of 
which  we  were  much  pleased.  The  inventor 
says  it  "  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used 
between  rows  of  any  width  fi'om  two  to  four 
foet  apart,  and  can  also  be  governed  as  to 
the  depth  by  raising  or  depressing  the  wings 
or  hoes.  The  earth  can  be  removed  from 
the  crop  when  small,  or  hilled  up  in  its  more 
forward  state  In  other  words,  the  operator 
can  perform  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
a  good  crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  without 
the  aid  of  hand-hoeing,  provided  the  direc- 
tions accompanying  each  machine  are  fol- 
lowed." For  further  informatioif,  see  adver- 
tisement in  last  number. 


Horse- 
will  be 


Mummy  Wheat. — We  give  an  exact  draw- 
ing of  a  head  of  Mummy  Wheat,  furnished 
us  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  regret 
that  we  can  not  state,  from  the  circumstance 
that  his  letter  was  mislaid  by  the  artist. 
Some  samples  of  this  variety  send  out  several 
short  heads,  being  probably  the  same  "corn" 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  "  seven  eared." 
This  grain  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
the  territory  of  Utah,  from  seed  recently 
brought  from  Egypt.  We  have  seen  speci- 
mens from  Utah,  that  had  five  ears  or  heads 
growing  from  one  stem.  No  satisfactory 
evidence  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  any 
peculiar  value  in  Mummy  wheat.  As  a 
curiosity,  it  is  worth  cultivating. 


MUMMY   WHEAT. 
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CONDUCTED    BY    P.    BAEET. 


Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  perusing  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals,  must 
have  observed  that  every  year,  and  indeed  every  month,  the  subject  of  preparing  and 
applying  fertilizers  of  the  soil,  assumes  more  and  more  importance.  In  all  the  older 
States  the  primitive  fertility  of  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  people  are  finding 
out  in  the  declining  produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  that  they  must  either  apply 
manures  or  move  further  back.  Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  manure  — 
good  stable  manure  —  could  be  had  in  abundance  for  nothing.  Thousands  of  loads  were 
annually  emptied  into  the  river.  Now  it  commands  twenty-five  cents  a  two-horse 
wagon  load,  at  least ;  and  that  in  a  fresh,  rough  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  stable  floor. 
Every  year  it  grows  dearer  and  scarcer,  although  the  land  has  not  increased,  while  the 
quantity  of  manure  produced  annually  has  more  than  quadrupled. 

This  shows  the  growing  importance  of  manure  here;  and  it  is  so  in  other  places. 
Patent  manure  and  poudrette  companies,  and  searches  after  fertilizers  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  are  all  so  many  proofs  that  we  are  no  longer  ignorant  of  the  value  of  manures ; 
and  proofs,  top,  that  a  better  sj^stem  of  culture  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  man  who  cultivates  a  field,  an  orchard,  or  a  garden,  should  remember  well, 
that  to  be  successful,  he  must  understand  the  making  as  well  as  the  application  of 
fertilizers.  Without  it  he  can  not  produce  a  remunerating  crop  on  his  farm,  nor  fine 
fruits  or  flowers  in  his  garden.  Our  object  at  this  time  is  not  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a 
general  way,  but  to  point  out  now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season,  a  mode 
of  fertilizing  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  garden,  although  in  other  countries 
practiced  extensively  on  farms,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

It  is  well  known  that  manure,  before  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  When  solid  barn-yard  manure  is  applied, 
it  remains  ineflfective  until  the  moisture  of  the  ground  and  rains  dissolve  it.  But  in  this 
couutrv  we  often  have  dry  summers,  during  which  manures  often  remain  solid  during 
the  whole  season  of  growth,  and  turn  up  in  the  autumn  almost  as  fresh  as  when  turned 
in  ;  the  plants,  meantime,  starved.  In  such  a  chmate,  it  is  evident  that  old,  well  decayed 
manure,  will  be  the  most  effectual ;  and  if  in  a  liquid  state,  better  still,  in  all  cases  where 
we  wish  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  as  is  the  case  with  most  garden  vegetables  and 
other  annual  plants.  It  supplies  the  place  of  both  rain  and  manure  —  essentials  of  good 
growth.  The  liquid  manure  tank  will  become  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  Amer- 
ican garden.  The  subject  is  attracting  great  attention  even  in  the  rainy  climate  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  extract  the  following  from  a  late  number  of  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle, 
offering  some  important  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  proper  mode,  and  proper  periods 
in  growth,  of  applying  it  to  the  best  advantage  : 

"Tlie  great  importance  of  the  Liquid  If annre  question,  and  the  numeroiia  inquiries  made  of  na  as 
to  the  application  of  this  fluid,  lead  us  onc€  more  to  resume  the  subject,  restricting  ourselves  on  the 
present  occasion  to  a  single  point,  namely,  the  period  in  the  growth  of  a  plaut  when  it  may  be  most 
advantageously  applied,  or  should  be  altogether  Avithhcld. 

"  In  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  question,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — 1,  that  liquid  mannre 
is  an  orient  readj/  for  immediate  use,  its  main  value  depending  upon  that  quality  ;  2,  that  its  cjf'rct  is 
to  produce  exuberant  growth  ;  and  3,  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  tcmperat^ire  and  light 
required  for  its  action  are  sufficient.  These  three  propositions,  rightly  understood,  point  to  the  true 
principles  of  applying  it ;  and,  if  they  are  kept  in  view,  no  mistakes  can  well  be  made.  Tliey  render 
it  evident  that  the  period  in  the  growth  of  a  plant,  at  which  it  should  be  applied,  depcuds  entirely 
upon  the  natnre  of  the  plant,  and  the  object  to  be  gained. 

"If,  for  example,  wood  and  leaves  are  all  that  the  cidtivator  desires  to  obtain,  it  will  be  evident 
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that"  liquid  manure  may  be  used  freely  from  the  time  when  buds  first  break,  until  it  is  necessary  that 
the  process  of  ripening  the  wood  shall  begin.  Wood  can  net  ripen  so  long  as  it  is  growing ;  wood 
will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  leaves  form,  and  its  rate  of  growth  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  rate  of  development :  therefore,  in  order  to  ripen  wood,  growth  must  be  arrested.  But  the 
growth  of  wood  will  not  be  arrested  so  long  as  liquid  manure  continues  to  be  applied,  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  temperature  low  enough  to  injure  or  destroy  it.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  liquid  manure 
must  be  withheld  from  plants  growu  for  their  wood  and  leaves,  at  the  latest,  by  the  time  when  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  season  shall  have  elapsed.  To  administer  it  in  such  cases  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  be  to  produce  upon  it  an  effect  similar  to  that  caused  by  a  warm  wet  autumn,  when  even 
hardy  trees  are  damaged  by  the  earliest  frost. 

"In  the  case  oi  flowers,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  more  leaves  a  plant  forms,  the  fewer  blos- 
soms in  that  season  ;  although  perhaps  the  more  in  a  succeeding  season,  provided  exuberance  is  then 
arrested.  Tlie  application  of  liquid  manure  Is  therefore  unfavorable  to  the  immediate  production  of 
flowers.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  even  although  Howers  shall  have  arrived  at  a  rudimfntary 
state  at  a  time  when  this  fluid  is  applied,  and  that  therefore  theii-  number  can  not  be  diminished,  yet 
that  the  effect  of  exuberance  is  notoi'iously  to  cause  deformity ;  petals  become  distorted,  the  colored 
parts  become  green,  and  leaves  take  the  place  of  the  floral  organs,  as  we  so  often  see  with  roses  grown 
with  strong,  rank  manure.  In  improving  the  quality  of  flowers,  liquid  manure  is  therefore  a  danger- 
ous ingredient ;  nevertheless  its  action  is  most  important,  if  it  is  rightly  given.  The  true  period  of 
applying  it,  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  flowers,  is  undoubtedly  when  their  buds  are  large 
enough  to  show  that  the  elementary  organization  is  completed,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of 
derangement.  If  the  floral  apparatus  has  once  taken  upon  itself  the  natural  condition,  no  exuberance 
will  iS'terwards  affect  it ;  the  parts  which  are  small  will  simply  grow  larger  and  acquire  brighter 
colors ;  for  those  changes  in  flowers  which  cause  monstrous  development,  appear  to  take  eff"cct  only 
when  the  organs  are  in  a  nascent  state  —  at  the  very  moment  of  their  birth.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that 
in  order  to  affect  flowers  advantageously  by  liquid  manure,  it  should  be  given  to  plants  at  the  time 
when  the  flower  bud  is  formed  and  just  about  to  swell  more  rapidly. 

"  With  fruit  it  is  different ;  the  period  of  application  should  there  be  when  the  fruit,  not  the 
flowers,  are  beginning  to  swell.  Nothing  is  gained  by  influencing  tlie  size  or  color  of  the  flower  of  a 
fruit  tree  ;  what  we  want  is  to  increase  the  size  or  the  abundance  of  the  fruit.  If  liquid  manure  is 
applied  to  a  plant  when  the  flowers  are  growing,  the  vigor  which  it  communicates  to  them  must  also 
be  communicated  to  the  leaves ;  but  when  leaves  are  growing  unusually  fast,  there  is  sometimes  a 
danger  that  they  may  rob  the  branches  of  the  sap  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ;_  and  if  that 
happens,  the  latter  falls  off.  Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  danger  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  No 
doubt,  the  proper  time  for  using  liquid  manure  is  when  "the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell,  and  has 
acquired,  by  means  of  its  own  gceen  surface,  a  power  of  suction  capable  of  opposing  that  of  the  leaves. 
At  tliat  time  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  freely,  and  continued,  from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  the 
fruit  is  growing.  But,  at  the  first  sign  of  ripening,  or  even  earlier,  it  should  be  wholly  withheld. 
The  ripening  process  consists  in  certain  changes  which  the  constituents  of  the  fruit  and  surrounding 
leaves  undei-go ;  it  is  a  new  elaboration,  which  can  only  be  interfered  with  by  the  continual  intro- 
duction of  crude  mattei-s,  such  as  liquid  manure  ^vill  supply.  We  all  know  that  whenripening  has 
once  begun,  even  -water  spoils  the  quality  of  fruit,  although  it  augments  the  size;  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  strawberries  prepared  for  "the  London  market,  by  daily  irrigation.  Great  additional 
size  is  obtained,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  flavor ;  and  any  injury  which  mere  water  may  produce, 
will  cpi-tainly  not  be  diminished  by  water  holding  ammoniaeal  and  saline  substances  in  solution. 

"  Root  crops  stand  in  a  different  position  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  most  analogous  to  the 
first  of  the  above  cases ;  for  their  roots  may  be  compared  to  wood,  of  which  they  are  equivalents. 
But  there  is  this  important  difterence,  that  whereas  the  quantity  of  wood  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  leaves,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  root  crops.  The  turnip  that  throws  up  an  enor- 
mous tuft  of  leaves,  has  a  very  small  bulb;  and  so  of  the  carrot.  In  these  plants  the  root  is  formed 
by  the  leaves ;  but  only  when  they  themselves  cease  growing  vigorously.  The  true  object  is  to  obtain 
plenty  of  foliage  early  enough  to  afford  time  for  the  after  formation  of  the  root.  This  is  what  hap- 
pens under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  leaves  grow  rapidly  during  the  warm  weather  of  early 
autumn  ;  but  when  the  temperature  falls,  their  own  development  is  languid,  and  all  their  energy  is 
expended  in  augmenting  the  mass  below  them.  We  entertain  little  doubt  that  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure,  a  turnip  might  be  absolutely  prevented  from  forming  more  root  than  a 
cabbage.  In  root  crops,  what  is  wanted  is  an  abundant  supply  of  liquid  manure  when  the  leaves  are 
formins,  so  as  to  secure  early  a  large  and  vigorous  foliage  ;  after  which  no  liquid  manure  whatever 
ought  to  be  applied.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Dudley  Fortesque, 
anS  published  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  which  we  have  so  often  of  late  had  occasion 
to  refer.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  farm  in  Ayrshire,  this  gentleman  says  :  '  Of  the  turnips,  one  lot 
of  Sioedes  dressed  with  10  tons  of  solid  farm  manure,  and  about  2000  gallons  of  the  liquid,  having  six 
bushels  of  dissolved  bones  along  with  it,  was  ready  for  hoeing  ten  or  txoelve  days  earlier  than  another 
lot  dressed  vdth  double  the  amount  of  solid  manure  without  the  liquid  application,  and  were  fully 
equal  to  those  in  a  neighbor's  field  which  had  received  30  loads  of  farm-yard  dung,  together  with  3 
cwt.  of  guano  and  IG  bushels  of  bones  per  acre.  Tlie  yield  was  estimated  at  40  tons  the  Scotch  acre, 
and  their  great  luxuriance  seemed  to  me  to  justify  the  expectation.  From  one  field  of  White  Globe 
turnips,  sown  later,  and  manured  solely  with  liquid,  from  40  to  50  tons  to  the  Scotch  acre  were 
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expected.     A  field  of  carrots   reated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Swedes,  to  which  a  second  application 
of  liquid  was  given  just  before  thijuiing,  promises  from  26  to  25  tons  the  acre.' 

"Such  we  believe  to  be  the  principles  that  should  regulate  the  periods  of  growth  at  which  liquid 
manure  ought  to  be  given  to  plants.  Those  principles  are  founded  upon  what  appear  to  be  the 
natural  requirements  of  vegetation — are  consistent  with  all  at  present  known  of  the  subject ;  and 
seem  to  account  satisfactorily  for  many  of  the  failures  that  are  said  to  have  attended  the  application 
of  this  agent.  Let  us  add,  however,  that  they  are  fair  subjects  of  discussion,  and  will  be  all  the  better 
understood  if  subjected  to  rational  criticism.  We  should  therefore  be  happy  to  receive  the  opinions 
of  any  correspoudenta  whose  experience  enables  them  to  coincide  with,  or  to  differ  from  us,  in  this 
most  important  matter. 


D\rtVRF  Apple  Trees. — The  dwarf  apple  tree  is  now  very  generally  taking  the  place  of 
the  standard,  in  all  tasteful,  well  managed  fruit  gardens.  A  standard  apple,  covering  30 
feet  square  in  a  garden,  is  nothing  short  of  an  absurdity  ;  while  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  interesting  than  the  pretty  dwarf  bushes  planted  along  the  borders  of  a  walk,  at  four 
or  five  feet  distance.  In  our  treatise,  "  The  Fruit  Garden,"  we  have  pointed  out  several 
eligible  forms  for  these  trees,  and  the  modes  of  producing  them ;  and 
would  now  suggest  to  the  tasteful  amateur,  the  vase  or  goblet  form,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  We  have  given  in  the  "  Fruit  Gar- 
den," pages  233,  234,  a  detail  of  this  mode  of  training  the  peach  ;  and 
the  same  principles  will  apply  to  the  apple :  but  the  latter  is  much 
more  easily  managed,  on  account  of  its  less  vigorous  growth.  The 
proceeding  is,  to  commence  the  head  with  three  or  four  leading  branches. 
These  are  kept  open  in  the  middle  by  means  of  a  hoop,  and  summer 
pinching  is  applied  to  prevent  the  growth  of  shoots  inside  or  out.  The 
leading  shoots  are  annually  shortened,  to  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fruit  spurs  or  branches  on  their  lower  parts,  and  to  obtain  secondary  branches,  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  that  widen  as  the  growth  proceeds  upward.  If  summer  pinching  be  not 
properly  applied,  there  will  be  a  difiiculty  in  having  a  great  deal  of  wood  to  cut  away  at 
the  spring  pruning,  and  consequently  a  continual  production  of  wood  without  fruit. 


Memoranda  of  the  Season. — Our  unusually  severe  winter  cast  its  cold  and  gloomy 
shadow  over  the  whole  of  March  and  a  considerable  portion  of  April,  gi-eatly  retarding 
the  ordinary  labors  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  Now,  on  the  iVth  of  April,  people  here 
just  begin  to  move  in  the  matters  of  tree  planting  and  gardening,  and  everything  wears 
the  appearance  of  March.  But  we  must  not  complain ;  for  everything  looks  and  prom- 
ises well.  Winter  has  not  been  more  than  usually  injurious  to  vegetation  ;  and  we 
think  less  so,  on  the  whole,  than  its  predecessor,  which  was  remarkably  mild.  The 
ground  thawed  about  the  15th  of  March  ;  we  had  then  a  few  fine  days,  and  commenced 
raising  trees  in  the  nursery;  but  on  the  20th  it  froze  hard  again,  and  remained  so  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  It  again  thawed,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  we  had  snow  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  This  disappeared  rapidly,  and  we  have  since  had  open  but  cold,  showery 
weather.  For  a  week  past  it  has  been  rather  pleasant ;  lawns  are  assuming  somewhat 
of  a  spring  verdure  ;  crocuses  are  finely  in  bloom  in  the  garden  ;  buds  are  swelling  fast ; 
and  multitudes  of  laborers,  worn  out  by  almost  six  months'  absence  of  employment,  are 
enjoying  the  privilege  to  labor.  Never  have  we  seen  so  many  men  actually  desperate 
in  search  of  work ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refuse  them.  The  business  of  planting 
trees  and  improving  gardens  goes  forward  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  increased  zeal ; 
on  all  sides  we  have  the  most  abundant  evidences  of  it. 

The  publishers  of  this  journal,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  taste  for  floriculture,  offered 
to  those  of  the  wives  or  daughters  of  subscribers  who  would  apply  for  them,  a  package 
of  flower  seeds  ;  and  we  beheve  over  5,000  applications  have  been  made.     Himdreds  of 
-  w    these  applications  are  charming  little  essays  on  flowers,  and  would,  if  printed  and  bound     .  - 
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together,  make  an  interesting  volume  —  one  that  would  show  that  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  American  farmers  are  behind  none  others  in  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  moreover  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  surpassing  that  of  the  same  class 
in  any  other  country.  These  letters  have  surprized  us,  and  give  us  great  hopes  for  the 
future  of  American  horticulture. 


FRUIT    CULTURE    IN    INDIANA. 

We  take  the  following  pomological  items  from  a  friendly  and  familiar  letter  received 
from  a  correspondent  at  Versailles,  Indiana.  The  experience  of  observing,  practical  men, 
gleaned  in  this  way,  is  valuable ;  and  we  beg  our  friends  in  other  quarters,  who  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  pomology,  to  favor  us  in  the  same  way.  We  omit  the  name 
of  our  correspondent,  as  the  letter  appears  not  to  be  intended  for  the  public. 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  establish  an  orchard  of  first  rate  fruit,  but  find  it  a  more  difS- 
ciilt  task  than  I  had  expected.  I  consulted  the  works  of  Kenrick  and  Downing,  and  have  been  much 
disappointed  in  many  of  the  varieties  recommended  by  them.  For  example :  Prince's  Harvest  is  a 
good  a]>ple,  but  so  unproductive  as  to  render  the  trees  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Jied  Astrachan 
has  nothing  to  recommeiid  it  but  good  looks.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Summer  Queen.  Summer 
Pcarmain  of  Cox  is  a  good  apple,  but  with  me  as  yet  has  proved  a  shy  bearer.  Porter  is  a  good 
bearer  on  yoimg  trees,  but  has  too  much  acid.  We  have  an  apple  liere  ripening  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Porter,  which  is  far  better ;  we  call  it  the  Wine  apple.  It  is  red,  and  first  rate  in  every 
way.  Does  your  Pomme  Royal,  or  Dyer,  ripen  in  advance  of  the  Porter 'i  (1)  If  it  does,  I  would 
like  to  get  some  grafts.  The  best  early  apple  which  I  have  tested,  is  the  Carolina  June.  (2)  I  have 
not  seen  it  noticed  in  the  eastern  catalogues,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  Cincinnati. 
It  is  a  red  apple,  conical  in  form,  very  handsome,  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  and  comes  into  bearing 
very  eai'ly.  It  ripens  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Prince's  Harvest.  I  sent  some  grafts  of  this  to  your- 
self and  partner,  by  mail,  a  few  winters  since,  and  hope  you  will  soon  test  its  merits  in  your  locality. 
I  believe  yoxi  were  from  home  at  the  time. 

I  have  tested  many  varieties  of  winter  apples,  and  find  but  few  which  I  consider  first  rate.  These 
are — Oolden  Russet,  Prior's  Red,  White  Belljlower,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Rawles  Janet,  or  Genneting. 
I  am  planting  Norton's  Melon  and  Northern  Spy,  but  have  never  seen  the  fruit  of  either  variety.  I 
hope  to  prove  the  Spy  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  best  pears  which  I  have  tested  are  Julienne,  Dearborn' s  Seedling,  Bartletf,  SecJcel,  Washington, 
and  White  Doyenne.  This  last  is  the  best  of  all.  I  have  never  seen  what  I  would  call  a  good  winter 
pear.  Tlie  Passe  Colmar  is  the  best;  but  it  ha-s  a  great  fault — namely,  dropping  most  of  its  fruit 
before  gathering  time.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  Lawrence ;  and  if  so,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

My  orchard  stands  on  high  ground ;  surface  rolling  ;  subsoil  stiff  yellow  clay,  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  based  on  blue  limestone.  Will  such  a  state  of  things  suit  the  Northern  Spyl  (3)  It  does  not  suit 
the  Baldwin ;  it  takes  dry  rot  in  specks ;  but  I  have  raised  it  sound  and  fine,  after  manuring  with 
lime  and  ashes. 

(1)  It  begins  to  ripen  earlier,  but  continues  nearly  as  long  in  use. 

(2)  We  have  seen  specimens  of  this  variety  grown  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  believe 
it  valuable,  especially  for  the  west.  It  resembles  the  Summer  Queen  —  a  little  more 
conical,  and  deeper  red. 

(3)  We  cannot  answer  this,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  grown  on  such  soil. 


Horticultural  Society  of  PrrrsBURO. — ^The  following  gentlemen  are  elected  officers  of  this  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Johk  Chislett,  President;  John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  Vice  President;  A.  Hersperger, 
Treasurer ;  Henry  Woods,  Secretary ;  A-  Campbell,  A.  B.  McQuewan,  James  Windkop,  John  Lowen, 
C.  L.  GoEURiNG,  Chas.  Lockhart,  T.  J.  BiGHAM,  James  Murdock,  James  McKain,  W.  H.  Williams,  W. 
P.  Marshall,  and  S.  N.  Wickersham,  Executive  Ccommittee. 


Horticultural  Soctety  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee.  — The  officers  of  this  Society  for  the  present 
year  are  as  follows :  P.  Barey,  of  Rochester,  President  Mathew  G.  Warner,  of  Rochester ;  John 
i.  Thomas,  of  Macedon  ;  Henry  P.  Norton,  of  Brockport ;  R.  G.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra ;  and  John  Don- 
nellan,  of  Greece ;  Vice  Presidents.  Leander  Wetherell,  of  Rochester,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Joseph  A.  Eastman,  of  Rochester,  Recording  Secretary.     James  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  Treasurer. 
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GRAPE    VINE    MALADY. 

BY  W.  B.  LE  COUTEULX,  OF  BLACK  ROCK,  N.  T. 

The  disease  described  in  the  following  Report,  wliicli  I  translate,  lias  made  its  appear- 
ance upon  my  imported  vines  this  year  for  the  first  time,  particularly  iJpon  the  Chasselas  ; 
but  my  Isabella  vines  have  also  suftered  more  or  less  from  the  eifects  of  it.  All  my 
vines  are  planted  in  espaliers,  and  not  in  a  hot-house,  all  to  the  south  or  east ;  and  these 
last  suftered  less  than  the  first.  All  the  new  limbs  have  black  spots,  and  no  doubt  will 
have  to  be  cut. 

"  Report  made  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  Franx-e,  upon  the  Malady  ■which 
NOW  EXISTS  UPON  Grape  Vines. — Tliis  malady  upon  the  grape  vine  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Ensjland  in  1845.  It  was  well  observed  and  described  by  a  gardener  from  Margate,  INIr.  Tucker. 
But  in  England,  as  in  all  countries  which  are  cold  and  foggy,  the  vine  being  cultivated  only  in  liot- 
houses,  lieated  by  steam,  can  produce  but  a  forced  grape  of  inferior  quality  ;  still  much  valued  by 
their  inhabitants,  unable  to  procure  any  other.  One  was  apt  to  think  that  this  disease  having  taken 
place  on  vines  so  kept  in  hot-houses,  was  but  an  accident  from  vegetation  and  the  result  of  an  irreg- 
ular culture  under  exceptionable  conditions :  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  from  the  hot-house  it  spread  to  the 
garden,  and  from  the  garden  to  the  fields. 

"  This  disease  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  in  1849.  It  was  first  remarked 
on  the  vines  planted  in  espaliers,  from  which  it  was  not  long  in  spreading  to  all  the  surrounding 
country. 

"  In  the  origin  the  disease  offered  nothing  alarming ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  acquired  a  certam 
o-ravity,  acting  severely  upon  the  vines  of  the  Luxembourg  and  those  of  Versailles.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  its  progress  upon  a  vine  in  espalier,  planted  toward  the  south,  in  one  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids  in  Paris.  But  this  year  (1851)  creates  more  uneasiness,  as  the  circle  of 
action  of  that  dreadful  scourge  is  enlarging  considerably ;  from  which  it  follows  that  all  that  zone 
comprising  the  east  and  the  west  of  Paris  is  invaded  by  it,  and  that  it  seems  now  to  take  its  course 
toward  the  south. 

"  From  all  reports  received  upon  the  nature  of  that  disease,  and  which  have  been  read  to  the 
Societv  in  former  meetings,  it  results  that  at  Alfort  and  at  Charenton  the  vines  havesadly  suflered 
from  the  effects  of  it;  so  much  so,  that  even  the  branches  have  been  injured,  and  it  is  feared  they 
will  have  to  be  cut  near  the  ground.  The  news  from  Grenoble  informs  us  that  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  at  La  Tronche,  and  that  it  is  not  without  some  importance.  Other  information  from 
Foutainebleau  says  that  the  Chasselas  is  invaded  by  the  same  malady,  and  that  great  fears  are  enter- 
tained for  the  crop. 

"  This  new  disease  has  been  named  Todium  Tuckari,  from  Mr.  Tucker,  who  was  the  first  pei-son 
that  discovered  and  described  it.  In  the  vineyards  around  Paris  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  White 
disease,  on  account  of  its  showing  itself  by  a  light  white  dust  covering  the  leaves;  and  which,  almost 
imperceptible  at  first,  increases  so  rapidly  that  it  can  soon  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  On  touching 
it,  it  resists  like  a  moss  whose  roots  should  be  implanted  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves.^  On  smel- 
ling- it,  it  emits  a  strong  smell  of  mushrooms.  Seen  with  a  magnifying  glass,  its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
new  risino-  moss,  which  seems  to  be  incrustated  in  the  follicles  of  the  tissues,  aspiring  from  it  all  the 
nourishin"  sugar.  So  deprived  of  its  sap,  the  leaf  curls  up,  dries,  and  drops.  But  that  white  dust, 
v.'hich  is  no  other  thing  than  a  mushroom,  goes  from  the  leaf  to  the  young  sprouts,  which  it  dries  u]\ 
and  then  goes  through  the  central  line  to  the  grape,  filling  all  the  interstices  between  the  grains, 
shining  on  all  sides  upon  the  pedicles,  enveloping  the  grain  and  impregnating  it  with  its  innumerable 
microscopic  radicles.  -it,/. 

"  When  this  malady  makes  its  invasion  before  the  blooming  of  the  grape,  the  grains  hardly  formed 
wither  and  dry  up.  Contrarily,  when  it  appears  after  the  blooming,  the  grains,  suddenly  deprived 
of  their  sap,  take  a  tarnished  color,  crack,  and  show  the  seeds  in  the  interior,  dying  before  maturity. 
But  when  it  liappens  (and  it  has  been  until  now  the  greatest  number  of  cases)  that  the  grains  reach 
safely  one  half  of  their  growth,  they  generally  complete  their  maturity ;  and  one  may  then  depend 
on  gathering  half  a  crop'j  but  of  spotted,  bitter,  and  even  unwholesome  grapes. 

''Many  proceedings  have  been  employed  by  the  gardeners  around  Paris,  to  attenuate  the  evil. 
Tliey  have  tried  to  take  off  the  white  substance— -that  is  to  say,  the  mushroom— from  the  leaves  by 
brushino- ;  but  besides  its  being  impracticable  upon  a  large  scale,  it  could  not  remove  from  the  leaves 
the  parasite  which  had  invaded  them.  They  have  also  tried  to  wash  it  off  with  pure  water ;  then 
with  an  addition  of  lime  or  alum ;  but  it  proved  ineftectuaL 

"  At  the  Agronomique  Institute  of  Versailles,  powdered  sulphur  was  added  to  water  and  thrown 
on  the  vines  with  the  gardener's  pump ;  the  grapes  have  been  washed  with  pure  water,  and  then 
sulphur  in  powder  blown  upon  them  with  a  bellows:  but  all  without  success. 

"  New  experiments  are  now  tried  in  all  parts  of  France  where  the  vine  is  cultivated ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  successful  remedy  will  be  found  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dreadful  disease, " 
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PHLOX    DRUMMONDL 

The  Phlox  Drummondi  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  annual  flowers  ;  and,  indeed,  we 
are  not  certain  but  we  should  be  justified  in  calling  it  the  finest  of  all.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  splendor  and  variety  of  its 
colors.  Flowers  from  the  same 
seed  will  be  found  of  almost  every 
shade  of  color,  from  the  deepest 
and  most  brilliant  rose  color, 
to  the  palest  and  most  delicate 
pink.  Every  flower,  though  of  tlie 
deepest  carmine,  has  the  under 
side  of  its  petals  of  a  pale  blush 
color  ;  and  every  ])iita\  though  of 
the  palest  pink,  has  a  dark  carmine 
spot  at  its  base.  Thus  the  variety 
of  colors  displayed  in  a  bed  of  these 
flowers,  almost  exceeds  description ; 
and  when  they  are  seen  under  a 
bright  sun,  and  agitated  by  a  gen- 
tle breeze,  the  eftect  is  exceedingly 
brilliant  —  we  know  of  nothing 
more  beautiful. 

So  well  are  we  pleased  with  this 
flower,  that  we  have  sent  a  paper 
of  this  seed  with  every  package ; 
and  if  our  lady  readers  should  only 
succeed  in  raising  a  bed  of  this 
beautiful  flower,  we  know  they  will 
feel  well  repaid  for  all  their  labor. 

This  Phlox  was  discovered  in 
Texas,  in  1835,  by  Drummond,  a 
botanical  collector  sent  out  by  the 
Glasgow  Botanical  Society,  who 
soon  after  died  in  Cuba,  in  the 
midst  of  his  researches.  This  being 
one  of  the  last  plants  discovered 
by  Mr.  Drummoxd,  it  was  named 
Phlox  Drummondi  1  in  honor  of  its 
lamented  discoverer. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a 
nicely  prepared  bed  about  the  first 
of  May,  lightly  covered ;  and  in 
July  they  will  be  in  full  blossom. 
They  are  very  easily  cultivated, 
requiring  no  other  care  than  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  ground  mellow. 

Our  orders  for  flower  seeds  are  now  all  supplied,  amounting  to  over  5000  packages, 
each  package  containing  14  varieties.  If  from  any  cause  applicants  have  not  received 
seeds,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  fact. 


PHLOX    DRUMMONDI. 
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"We  are  indebted  to  Lieut  Terret,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  for  several  varieties  of  flower  seeds  from 
Talestine,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  propagate. 
Mr.  T.  will  accept  our  thanks. 


Mexican  Potatoes. — Messi-s.  Rapaue  &  Co.  pre- 
sented us  with  a  peck  of  Mexican  Potatoes,  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  the  dryest  and 
best  flavored  potato  we  have  eaten  for  many  a  day. 
♦ 

Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, must  be  receired  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms — $2.00  for  every  hundred  words,  each  in- 
sertion, paid  in  advance. 
> 

Inquiries  anb  ^nstotrs. 

("W.  D.  0.,  Port  Byron.)  We  would  recom- 
mend Johnston's  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry and  Geology,  Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific 
Agriculture,  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Boussingault's  Rural  Economy,  and  Liebig's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.  If  these  works  are  carefully 
studied  in  the  order  named,  an  amount  of  chemical 
knowledge  wUl  be  obtained  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  you,  and  every  tiller  of  the  soil. 

(N.  D.  Oviatt,  Copley,  Ohio.)  We  think  lime 
would  not  so  increase  the  growth  of  the  clover  as 
to  Y^roduce  a  full  crop  from  half  the  proper  num- 
ber of  plants.  We  have  never  seen  much  good 
result  from  a  top-di'cssing  of  lime  on  clover,  but  a 
bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre  has  a  decidedly  bene- 
ficial effect  Clover  rarely  takes  well  when  sown 
with  oats. 

Indian  com  sown  thick  for  fodder,  cut  early, 
and  well  cured,  may  be  cheaper,  as  food  for  stock, 
than  to  "  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  raising 
roots ;"  but  it  is  much  more  exhausting  to  the  soil, 
though  probably  not  so  much  so  as  if  allowed  to 
mature  its  seed ;  and  as  the  whole  of  it  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  and  may  be  returned  to  the 
field  in  the  form  of  manure,  there  ia  necessarily 
but  little  loss  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
soil.  But  there  is  probably  a  loss  of  nitrogen; 
while  in  growing  roots,  clover,  peas,  Ac.,  there  is 
an  increase  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
element  in  all  manuring  substances. 

From  the  heating  nature  of  oilcake,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  feed  it  constantly  to  horses,  though  a 
feed  once  or  twice  a  week  is  good.     For  sheep 


and  cattle,  it  is  the  most  valuable  and  nutritious 
food  of  aU  vegetable  substances. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  results  of  your 
experiments. 

The  address  of  the  ownei-s  of  the  Long  Wooled 
Sheep,  given  in  the  February  number,  is  J. 
McDonald,  Warren,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;   and 

Wm.  Rathbone,  Spi'ingfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

■ ♦ 

Plaster  on  Cokn.  —  I  wish  some  information  on  the 
subject  of  using  plaster  for  com  —  when  and  how  it  should 
be  applied,  &c.    P.  M. — HarUviUe,  Ind. 

Sow  a  small  handful  on  the  hill  just  as  the  corn 
is  through  the  soil    Its  effect  is  very  beneficial  here. 


CoEN  FOE  Fodder. — Will  you  inform  me  the  best  method 
of  preparing  sod  ground  for  com  for  fodder,  the  amount  of 
seed  per  acre,  and  what  is  a  good  crop.  A  SunscKiBER. — 
Barnesville,  Ohio. 

Prepare  the  soil  as  you  would  for  planting  corn 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  richer  and  mellower 
it  is,  the  better.  Three  and  a  half  to  four  bushels 
of  seed  are  usually  sown  broadcast  per  acre  ;  but  if 
sown  in  drills,  and  hoed,  it  does  best,  and  the  land 
is  much  cleaner  for  the  following  wheat  crop. 
About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  usual  time  of  sow- 
ing. If  sown  broadcast,  the  seed  should  be  soaked 
for  a  few  hours ;  it  is  then  soon  up,  and  gets  the 
start  of  the  weeds.  It  is  an  admirable  green  food 
for  working  oxen  or  milch  cows  in  summer,  and 
is  very  profitably  grown  for  this  purpose.  If  in- 
tended for  fodder,  it  should  be  cut  and  cured 
before  frost  touches  it  Six  tons  of  dry  fodder  per 
acre  is  a  good  crop,  though  much  larger  have  been 
obtained. 


Woolen  Eags  as  a  Mantre. — After  a  careful  perusal  of 
your  paper  for  two  years  past,  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
any  reference  made  to  woolen  ra^a  as  a  manure.  I  am 
near  a  paper  mill,  and  have  about  half  an  acre  of  land  that 
I  intend  planting  wholly  with  potatc«s  and  carrots.  I  am 
desirous  of  knowing  the  best  mode  of  employing  woolen 
rags,  intending  to  use  about  a  ton  of  them  on  the  half  acre. 
Please  give  yom-  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  result  of  my  operations,  when  ascertained.  J.  C. — To- 
ronto, C.  W. 

Woolen  rags  contain  17  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  are  consequently  a  highly  valuable  manure 
for  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  They  are  exten- 
sively used  in  England  as  a  manure  for  wheat, 
especially  on  heavy  lands,  and  sell  for  $25  per  ton. 
They  are  usually  plowed  under,  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  per  acre.  The  more  finely  they  are  re- 
duced, the  better;  and  if  they  were  soaked  in 
water  or  barn-yard  wa?h  for  some  time  previous 
to  their  application,  they  would  decompose  more 
speedily,  and  consequently  be  more  eflicacious  for 
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the  first  crop.  If  they  are  pure  woolen  rags, 
"  one  ton  to  half  an  acre"  would  be  much  too  high 
a  manuring;  and  if  the  rags  all  decompose  the 
first  year,  would  be  very  injurious.  It  is  a  first 
rate  guano  that  contains  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
whereas  woolen  rags  contain  17  per  cent. ;  and 
400  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre  is  a  good  dressing  for 
wheat  or  potatoes.  700  lbs.  per  acre  often  proves 
very  injurious  to  the  crop. 

Ordinary  barn-yard  manure  contains  about  half 
a  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  so  that  one  ton  of  woolen 
rags  would,  in  this  respect,  be  equal  to  34  tons  of 
manure.  Horn  shavings,  leather,  hair,  and  dried 
blood,  have  the  same  composition  as  woolen  rags, 
and  are  equally  valuable.  Blood,  however,  is 
considered  the  best  by  farmers,  because  it  acts 
quicker ;  but  the  ultimate  result  must  be  the  same. 

Woolen  rags  are  found  very  valuable  for  hops. 
Plowed  in  near  their  roots,  their  efifect  is  very 
lasting  and  beneficial.  Previous  to  the  potato 
disease,  we  have  seen  600  bushels  of  potatoes  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  on  which  a  compost  of  horse 
manure  and  pieces  of  leather  that  had  been  decom- 
posing for  six  or  eight  months  was  used  at  the 
rate  of  15  tons  per  acre. 

Were  we  going  to  use  woolen  rags  for  potatoes, 
we  should  soak  them,  and  apply  in  the  hill  at  the 
rate  of  700  or  800  lbs.  per  acre. 

Please  let  us  know  the  result  of  the  application. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

(Ancaster,  C.  W.)  Hedge  Plants. — ^The  Wliite 
Thorn  is  affected  with  mildew,  leaf-blight,  wooly 
aphis,  (tc,  whilst  the  Buckthorn  is  exempt  from 
all.  On  this  account  it  is  preferable  for  this  coun- 
try. The  Honey  Locust  is  a  rapid  growing  plant, 
with  powerful,  sharp  spines,  and  with  proper  at- 
tention to  shearing,  to  make  it  dense  at  the  bottom, 
makes  a  good  hedge. 

(A.  G.  R,  Byron,  Mich.)  Apple  Seeds. — ^They 
cannot  be  procured  here,  now.  The  other  articles 
sent  alone,  would  not  be  worth  cost  of  carriage. 

(A.  W.  P.,  Columbus,  Iowa.)  Planting  Apple 
Grafts  on  Sod  Land. — It  should  be  submitted  to 
a  summer  fallow  the  season  before  planting.  Set  in 
rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  if  you  intend  to 
cultivate  with  a  horse,  and  the  plants  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Giedled  Trees. — Mr.  Jas.  Harris,  of  Schodack, 
N.  Y.,  in  reply  to  inquiries  in  our  last  number, 
says  that  he  has  saved  girdled  trees  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

"Take  scions  of  laat  years'  growth,  cut  the 
right  length,  flatten  both  ends,  then  with  a  nar- 
row knife  run   under   the  bark  above   and  be- 


low the  girdled  part,  and  insert  the  scions.  Three 
or  four  may  be  inserted,  or  two  inches  apart,  and 
if  near  the  ground,  bank  up  with  earth ;  if  too 
high  for  this,  put  on  some  mud  and  tie  straw 
over  it" 

Mr.  H.  Stanford,  of  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.,  writes  as 
of  the  same  remedy ;  but  he  fits  his  scions  to  the 
tree  on  the  under  side  the  whole  length,  fastens 
them  in  with  small  tacks,  and  fills  the  cavities  with 
wax. 

Mr.  Orrin  Wicks,  of  South  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sheppard,  of  Geneva,  Ashtabula  Co., 
Ohio,  write  us  of  the  same  remedy. 

Osage  Orange  Hedges. — Mr.  George  W.  Shep- 
pard, Geneva,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  us : — 

"I  have  150  rods  now  two  years  old  ;  the  first  I 
set  nine  inches  apart  in  the  single  row,  the  remain- 
der one  foot  apart  I  think  a  foot  near  enough,  for 
if  cut  off,  as  they  should  be,  three  or  four  years, 
within  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  of  the 
ground,  they  will  be  thick  enough  to  keep  out 
hens  or  pigs ;  and  in  six  or  eight  years,  high  and 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  men  or  oxen.  I  mix 
the  seed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand  moistened, 
keep  it  moist  all  winter,  and  let  it  freeze  and  thaw, 
and  plant  it  when  I  plant  cora  It  is  the  best 
plant  for  hedge  in  this  country,  perfectly  hardy 
here,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie." 

Culture  and  Manuring  of  Trees. — "  If  farmers 
would  hoe  their  trees  as  often  as  their  corn,  and 
apply  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  around  them, 
they  would  not  be  ti'oubled  with  mice  ;  and  ashes 
and  chip  manure  will  make  them  grow  enouoli 
faster  to  pay  for  the  trouble  twice  over.  G.  W. 
Sheppard. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  the  wn-Ieached  ashes  toudi 
the  bark  of  the  tree. — ^Ed. 

(B.  S.  B.,  Greenwood,  Steuben  Co.)  Dwarf 
Fruit  Tpjsb. — We  must  refer  you  to  the  nursery- 
men's advertisements. 

Dwarf  Apples  are  budded  or  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  (a  dwarf  species  of  the  apple). 
Set  them  five  or  six  feet  apart 

Dwarf  Pears  should  be  budded  or  grafted  on 
the  Angers  or  French  Quince  stock,  and  they  may 
be  set  eight  to  twelve  feet  apart,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Plant  either  in  the  spring  or  fall.  We  hold  that, 
if  the  soil  be  dry  and  the  planting  properly  done, 
both  seasons  are  equally  good  for  hardy  trees. 
The  "  Fruit  Garden"  will  furnish  you  information 
on  these  points  more  in  detail  than  we  possibly 
can  now.  You  can  buy  stock  at  the  nurseries  tliis 
spring,  and  either  root-graft  them  before  setting 
out,  or  plant  them  and  they  will  be  fit  for  budding 
in  August  next     We  advise  the  latter. 

(W.  H.  R.,  Pultneyville,  K  Y.)  The  Angers, 
or  French  Quince,  are  more  vigorous  than  our 
common  variety,  and  make  a  better  stock  for  the 
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pear,  as  they  keep  pace  better  with  its  growth. 
Tlie  common  quiuce  almost  ceases  to  grow  after 
two  years'  growth  of  the  pear  on  them,  and  then 
the  trees  die  immediately.  On  the  French  stock 
we  have  trees  ten  years  old,  in  which  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  size  of  the  pear  and 
miince.  Stocks  should  be,  when  budded,  half  to 
three-quartei's  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

(J.  K,  Cavan,  C.  W.)  Fokeigx  Grapes  in  a 
Cold  Vinery. — You  can  ripen  grapes  perfectly  in 
a  cold  vinery  in  your  latitude — 44^  deg.  north. 
You  will  have  short  rafters  in  a  house  only  four- 
teen feet  wide,  and,  of  course,  shorter  canes,  but 
that  is  the  only  or  principal  difference.  The 
length  will  determine  the  number  of  vines — one  to 
each  rafter  at  about  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart. 

Five  varieties,  including  one  native. — Native — 
Catawba.  Foreign — Black  Hamburg,  WJdteFron- 
tignan,  Royal  Muscadine,  Black  St.  Peters. 

Instead  of  any  two  of  the  above,  you  might 
take  the  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau,  axiA.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

Growth  of  a  Plum  Graff. — Mr.  Amos  Free- 
man, Wheatfield.  N.  Y.,  says — 

"  Last  spring  I  set  a  graft  of  the  Duquesne  ^Iwxa 
in  a  Yelloio  Egg  stock,  and  in  the  fall  the  longest 
shoot  naeasurod  6  feet  1^  inches  in  length  ;  the 
next^  5  feet  6f  inches;  whole  growth,  3.3  feet  1 
inoli,  besides  one  limb  taken  oft'  for  buds." 


Insects. — "  My  fruit  trees  are  infested  with  insects  that 
prevent  their  bearing.  IIow  shall  I  destroy  them  ?  H. — 
East  Hampton.'''' 

What  insects  ?     You  will  find  in  back  numbers 

of  this  journal,  methods  described  of  destroying 

caterpillars,  slugs,  aphis,  <fec.,  the  common  enemies 

of  fruit  trees. 

■♦ 

Osage  Orange. — Please  inform  me  whether  the  Osage 
Orange  has  been  cultivated  Ions,  for  hedging  purposes,  in 
your  section  of  country ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  growth  still 
continues  as  luxuriant  as  during  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
I  should  also  be  pleased  to  know  whether  it  is  subject  to 
sprout  from  the  root,  and  spread,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
farmer.  It  has  but  lately  been  introduced  into  this  section 
of  country ;  and  from  its  unusual  growth,  I  have  been  dis- 
posed to  question  the  propriety  of  cultivating  it,  lest  it  can 
not  be  ke])t  within  Iwunds. 

Necessity  will  soon  compel  many  of  us  to  resort  to  herlg- 
ing,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  rail  timber  in  this 
section  fif  country;  and  we  feel  desirous  of  gaining  some 
information  in  another  way  from  that  of  sad  experience. 
JouN  P.  Brady. — Cedar  Grove,  lud. 

The  vigor  remai-kable  in  young  plants,  subsides 
in  two  or  three  years,  when  it  has  been  shorn  a 
few  times.  We  have  never  seen  it  throw  up  suck- 
ers. It  is  just  beginning  to  be  cultivated  here. 
There  are  some  good  specimens  of  hedge  of  three 
years'  growth,  and  it  may  be  some  older.  If  it 
comes  well  through  the  present  severe  winter,  its 
hardiness  will  be  less  a  matter  of  doubt  than  at 
present. 


Bone    Dust. 

BONE  DUST,  Coarse  Turnings  and  Sawings,  when  taken 
in  equal  parts,  price  $2,2.!)  per  bbl.,  including  package.— 
This  article  is  fresh,  and  warranted  pure,  from  the  Empire 
Mills.  LONGKTT  &  GKIFJTNO, 

[4-2t]  35  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO.  Bone  Dust,  Pulverized  Charcoal, 
Poudrette,  Plaster,  Wood's  Kenovating  Salts,  Potash,  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  Sugar-hotise  Scum,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. LONGETT  &  GKIFFIXG, 
[-t-iitl  25  Cliff  Street.  New  York. 


THE  subscriber  deals  in,  and  sells  on  commission,  all  kinds 
of  good  patents.     "Worthless  ones  need  not  be  offered. 

A  good  Grass  Mower  wanted. 

The  best  of  reference  given.  ALLEN  VANE, 

No.  15T  South  "Water  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

April  10, 1852.— 5-3t. 


O.^age   Orange  for  Hedges. 

WE  can  furnish  any  number  of  fine  yearling  plants  at  .^L.^O 
per  100,  or  ?}W  per'looo,  or  at  |S  where  3W»(i  or  more  are 
taken.  Orders  should  be  sent  early.  It  takes  about  32 
plants  to  the  rod,  planted  either  in  single  rows  at  six  inches 
apart,  or  in  double  rows  a  foot  apart — either  of  whicli  makes 
a  good  hedge.  ELL  WANGLE  &  BAIiKY. 

Eochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1852. 

Just    Published. 

THORBURN'S  Annual  Deeriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower 
Seeds,  for  1S52,  with  Practical  Directions  for  their  Culture 
and  Treatment,  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge  to  post-paid 
applicants  enclosing  a  Postoftice  stamj). 

J.  M.  THOEBUEN  &  CO., 
Seedsmen,  Florists,  &c., 
[5-lt]  No.  15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Osage  Orange  Seed. 

THE  subscribers  have  just  received  from  careful  collectors 
in  Texas,  a  lot  of  fresh  <)sage  Orange  Seed  of  very  superior 
quality.     Price,  75  els.  per  quart,  or  $20  per  Ijushel. 

Also,  clean  Bnckihorn  Seed  at  $2  per  lb.;  and  small  quan- 
tities of  Norway  Spruce,  Weymouth  Pine,  Scotch  Fir,  Euro 
pean  Silver  Fir,  Chinese  Arbor  Vitse,  &:c.,  &c. 

J.  M.  THOEBUEN  &  CO., 
Seedsmen,  Florists,  &c., 
[.Mt]  No.  15  John  Street,  New  York. 


Potatoes   for   See'.J. 

1000  bushels  717/ ;7<^  Mercer  Potatoes,  an.  e\ce\\n\t  potato, 
yielding  first  rate  !ind  never  rotting.  It  is  the  favorite  here. 
Price,  $4  per  barrel. 

Also,  1(10  bushels  of  the  Mca^lcan  Potato — the  very  best 
potato  in  existence  for  the  table,  so  pronounced  ly  aU  who 
have  tested  them. 

Those  who  wish  either  of  these  kinds  must  apply  soon,  as 
they  are  going  off  with  a  rush. 

liochestcr,  N.  Y.,  May,  1S.52.  J.  EAPAWE  &  CO. 

Spring  Wheat. 

WE  have  just  received  by  the  first  Boat  from  Cinada — 
100  bu.  of  the  celebrated  Fife  Wheat,  which  does  not 

rust. 
100  bu.  Club  Wheat. 

100  "    Black  Sea  do.  grown  in  this  State. 
100  "    Italian  Wheat. 
25  "    Spring  Eye. 
Farmers  who  are  in  want  of  a  good  article,  will  please 
give  us  a  call,  and  get  some  of  the  right  kind  of  seed,  at  the 
Genesee  Seed  Store,  G3  and  05  Buffiilo  st.,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 
AprU,  1S52.  J.  EAPALJE  &  CO. 

Kocliester  Coniniereial  Nurseries. 

BISSELL  &  HOOKER  offer  for  sale,  in  large  /or  small 
quantities,  a  large  stock  of  I'ruit  Trees,  which  they  believe 
are  inferiiir  to  none  in  health,  beauty,  or  accuracy — among 
which  are  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  and  Cherry  Standards ; 
Dw  arf  Pears  on  imported  Quince  stocks ;  Grape  Vines,  na- 
tive and  foreign;  Easphcrries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries— strong,  imported  plants,  at  low  rates.  Osage  Orajige 
hedge  plants.'  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Eoses,  &c. 
Green-house  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  of  superior  quality. 
Double  Daldias,  Calceol.ari.a.s,  Asc  — aU  of  which  we  are 
confident  will  give  satisfaction. 

A  general  CatiUogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid 
appUcanta.  p-5t] 
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Fruit  Trees. 

I  AGAIN  offer  a  larRC  stock  of  Trees— about  in0,n00— of 
fine  llirir:.v  sjrowtli,  coiniio.sed  in  part  of  Apple,  Pejir.  Peaeh, 
C.'liorry.  iti\:  tocrilRT  willi  an  assortment  nf  Greeii-Uouse 
Phnits  suitable  for  Ijeilding  out— all  of  which  are  offered  at 
extremely  low  prices. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Apple  Trees  will  be  from  $9  to  $10 
per  100. 

1  would  recommend  to  buj^rs,  after  examining  other 
nur.series,  to  inspect  mine  before  purohasinsr. 

CHAKLES  POWIS. 

Greece.  Tlidge  P!anl<  Pond,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1S52.— 3-3t. 

Jb'ruit  and  Ox-uameiital  Trees. 

ELLWAN'O-EH  &  BARRY  beg  to  remind  those  who  in- 
tend to  plant  next  spriiia;,  that  their  stock  of  Standard  Fruit 
Trees  for  orchards,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for  gardens,  Orna- 
mental Trees  for  streets,  parks,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  Slirubs,  Eoses,  &c.,  is  very  large,  and  offers  great 
iaducemen'.s  to  those  who  desire  first  rate  articles. 

A  complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  scut  gratis  to  all  who 
apply  post-paid  and  send  stamps  for  postage,  which  must 
now  be  pre-paid — 5  cLs.  for  500  miles  or  under :  10  cts.  over 
t)M  miles  and  below  1000  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  also 
fiinii.-:Iied. 

'i^^  See  advertisement  of  Shrubs,  &e.,  &c. 

Mount  Hope  Xurseries,  Pvochester,  N.  Y.,  MaAh  1,  1852. 

Morgan  Stoclt  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  having  inducements  offered  him  to  change 
his  residence,  offers  for  sale,  at  auction,  on  (he  18th  day  of 
August  next,  at  lo  o'clock,  at  Scottsville,  his  entire  3fory<in. 
S'ocA;  consisting  f>f  a  very  fast  traveling  mare,  valuable  for 
breeding,  in  f  )al  by  tba  celebrated  Vermont  Morgan  horse 
Grnertil  >',■///<•/•'/, 'imported  from  Vermont  in  1S46,  pro- 
nouncorl  i,y  -Mnip  tent  judges  to  be  Die  best  specimen  of  his 
race,  and  .-iwar  l.-d  tlie  first  premium  on  Morgan  horses  at 
the  State  lair  in  l^>l.  Also,  Zacluiry  Taylor,  two  years 
old  in  June;  and  frifford  Morgan,  four  years  old  in  Au- 
gust ;  both  bay  studs  by  above  horse  and  mare,  suitable  fur 
matching  or  stock.  Gifford  Morgan  has  a  surprisingly 
b'^autifui  coat,  unvaryingly  dappled.  Credit  one  year  on 
interest.  ITntil  the  1st  of  .July  ne.xt,  Gifford  Morgan  will  be 
kept  by  some  suitable  person  at  or  near  ScottsvUle,  for  im- 
provement of  stock,  at  $10  to  insure.  J.  DORR. 
Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  May,  1S52.— 5-lt. 


Kocliester  Seed  Store  and  Ag.  Wareliouse, 

No.     29     ]jl"rFALO   SlUEKT,    RocirESTER,   N.    Y. 

Sign  of"  The  Plow,"  opposite  the  Arcade. 
THE  subscriber  offers  to  farmers  the  larj^est  and  most  com- 
plete assortment  oX  ImplcmenU  and  seeds  in  Western  New 
York,  consisting  of  Improved  Eagle,  Peekskill,  and  Iron 
beam  Plows;  Cultivators,  Straw  Cutters,  Com  Shellers,  Ox 
Yokes  and  Bows,  Road  Scrajiers,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes, 
Rakes,  &e.,  &c.    Also,  Railroad  Horse  Powers  &  Threshers. 

His  stock  of  Fifld  Seeds  is  large,  and  warranted  to  be  of 
the  mirest  description.  Carrot,  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  Wur- 
zol,  Ruta  Baga,  Flat  Turnip,  and  other  seeds,  by  the  pound, 
wore  either  grown  by  him  or  imported  from  London,  and 
can  be  relieii  upon  as  good  seeds,  and  true  to  their  kinds. 
F'armers  and  others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the 
above  stock.  Discriptive  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  &c.,  may  be 
had  on  application,  or  sent  by  mail. 

May.  ls.52.  J.  P.  FOGG. 


'Ihe    CtJebrated    Horse   "Morgan  Jiagle." 

THIS  truly  celebrated  horse  will  stand  for  Marcs  this  sea- 
son, commencing  April  19th.  at  the  Franklin  House  in  Oen- 
eseo,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and 
at  Scoville's  Eagle  Hotel  in  Mt.  Morris,  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday of  each  week  during  the  season. 

"Morgan  Eagle"  was  purchased  in  the  fall  of  1847,  in 
Tunbridge,  Vt.,  by  J.  Henderson,  at  a  high  price,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  improving  tlie  stock  of  horses  in  this 
county.  He  is  about  10  hands  high,  and  well  proportioned, 
is  a  bright  bay,  and  for  symmetry  and  action,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Morgan  Eagle,  and  tlie  celebrated  trotting  mare. 
Lady  Sutton,  of  New  York,  were  sired  by  Old  Morgan 
Eagle,  of  Vermont. 

Breeders  of  horses  are  particularly  requested  to  call  and 
examine  him. 

Pasture  will  be  furnished  for  mares  sent  from  a  distance 
and  good  attention  paid  to  them.  Escapes  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners.  Those  who  part  with  mares  licfore  foalJJlg,  will 
be  held  rcsjionsible  for  the  insurance.  Man's  must  |jo  re- 
turned every  two  weeks  or  they  will  be  held  for  tlie  insu- 
rance. J.  HENDERSON  &  Z.  U.  AUSTIN, 

Geneseo,  April  16,  1852. 


NEW  AND  PINE  SIIKUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

ELLWANG-ER  &  BARRY,  Proprietors  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Nurserii's,  UdrhcsIrT,  N.  V.,  solicit  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  OrnaruMiial  Plants  to  their  large  stock 
of  rare  and  beautifulShrubs  and  Plants,  among  wiiich  are 
the  following : 

HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Devlzia  ScaVra,  or  Garland  Deutzia,  a  fine  white  flower- 
ing shrub. 

Forsythia   Viridisxima. 

Jiihes  Gordani — Gordon's  Currant — yellow  and  crimson, 
very  fine. 

Sifircea  PrxmifoUa  flore  jyleno  —  small,  double,  white 
flowers  in  great  profusion  ;  flue  dense  habit. 

Sphxtia  Lmiceolata,  or  Eeevesi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus. 

Spirmx  Ckamcedn'jhlia,  Nicondertl,  Lindleyana,  Ja- 
poniea,  and  twenty  oUiers.     • 

tSi/ringa  (Philaclelphus)  Puheseens,  Zeplierii,  Cordatn, 
Dokfdi',  Culaiiihhtna,  and  others,  all  fine. 

Lonir.'rii  l.ii'iUninri — a  fine  Californian  shrub. 

TaiiiarU,  Jj/icana,  Geimaiiica,  Gallica,  and  Lclan- 
otica. 

Vibumutn  Lantanmden,  a  beautifnl  shrub. 

Wiegela  Rosea — the  finest  hardy  shrub,  lately  introduced 
fl'om  China. 

The  above  excellent  things  can  be  furnished  in  quanti- 
ties, at  low  prices.  * 
SELECT  GREEN-HOTTSE  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Fdciisiar. — Our  collection  is  one  of  the  best  in  Americfi. 
The  most  distinct  and  best  varieties  yet  introduced  and 
quite  rare,  such  asIVarl  of  Fiir/liuuf,  Fair  Jioxann'in', 
SerratifoUa,  Serraiifulia  midiifora.  Fidge-ns  Corymhiri"- 
ra,  Cori/tidriflora  Alha,  Magtn'firfnt,  President,  Preshhnt 
Poreher,  Spectabilis,  &c.,  are  propagated  largely. 

Verbenas.- A  collection  of  fifty  varieties,  comprising 
evervthing  fine  introduced  to  this  time. 

WFAAOTROVYA.—Soumemr  de  Liege,  CorywVosunu  and 
some  new  varieties  just  received  and  to  be  announced  here- 
after. 

Plumbaoo  Lakpent.e. 

CiipiiEAS. — Platycenitra,  Stringulosa,  and  others.  Tlie 
first  is  one  of  the  finest  bedding  plants. 

La>'Tanas. —  E-iriiuji.  the  fine  new  Cincinnati  variety, 
rose  and  straw  co}or;'  Jfida/.i/is  Jfajor,  and  several  others. 

Bouvaedias. —  Triphylla,  and  others. 

AnUTILONS. 

?;\\.viAf>.—Splendens  3faJor,  OpposiiifoUa,  Azurea,  and 
others — superb  plants  for  masses. 

Fabiana  Imbuicata. 

IlyDRANGKAS. — ITortens-is,  Japoniea,  Cordata,  A-c. 

Buddlea  Lindlevana— a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
clusters  of  purplish  lilac  flowers;  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Habrotiiamnus  Elegans— a  superb  plant,  half  shrubby, 
with  large  clusters  of  showy  crimson  flowers;  blooms 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  In  autumn,  and  in  the 
house  in  winter. 

Petunias. — A  large  collection,  embracing  all  distinct  and 
good  sorts. 

Lobelia  fclge-ss  insignis.Lobelia  fulgens  alba — flow- 
ers of  dazzling  beauty— both  new. 

Veronica  Lindleyana-  a  charming  autumn  flower'ng 
plant ;  long  elegant  spikes  of  pale  (nearly  white)  blossoms. 
Veronica'Andersoni — finest  of  all — new. 

Tree  Violets — white  and  puri>le. 

Chrysanthemums. — A  fine  collection  of  the  novel  ."^iid 
beautiful  pompone  or  dwarf  varieties. 

Dahlias. —  A  .superb  collection,  including  the  English 
and  i'rench  i>rizc  sorts  of  IS.^il- all  at  very  low  rates. 

CiNT.RABiAS. — .V  fine  collection  of  new  and  beautiful  sort.s, 
including  Magnfficfnf,  Attilla,  Pavid  Copperficld,  YM- 
liiigton,Beuuty  of  Kev>in.rjion,  <&c.  <&a. 

All  the  al)ove  articles  furnished  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, at  low  rates,  and  packed  so  as  to  go  any  distance  with 
safety. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  &;c.  &e.,  ready  1st  of  March. 

March  1,  FS52: 


Albany  Tile  Worlis, 

iVo.  60  Laru:aster  St.,  West  of  Medical  College. 
THE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  Thev  are  over 
1  f(Xit  in  length,  1%  to  A}4  inches  calibre,  from  $12  to  if  IS 
per  1000  pieces^)eing  the  cheapest  and  mo.st  duralile  rrti- 
cle  used.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  iirompt  atten- 
tion. [4-Ot]  JOHN  GOTT,  Jk. 
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EMERY    &    CO.'S 

Oversiiot  Threshing  Machirit,  Vi'Itli  Vibrating 

and  revolving  Separators. 

THE  above  Threshers  have  been  extensively  manufactured 
and  sold  by  us  for  the  past  six  years,  and  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand.  During  the  two  years  last  past,  and  with 
our  latest  Improved  Railroad  Powers,  their  sale  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  same  length  of  time  before. 

Although  over  two  thousand  of  these  Threshers  have 
been  sold  by  us  up  to  this  time,  and  without  exception  have 
given  the  fullest  satisfaction  as  heretofore  made,  we  can 
safely  say  they  are,  as  now  made,  worth  at  least  5(»  per  cent, 
more  than  heretofore,  and  without  any  increase  in  prices 
being  charged  for  them. 

Their  construction  is  such  that  the  grain  and  straw  are 
carried  by  the  cylinder  from  a  level  feeding-table,  over  and 
between  it  and  the  concave,  which  is  placed  above  instead 
of  below  as  is  generally  done  in  others.  The  cylinders  being 
26  to  30  inches  long,  and  14  inches  diameter,  are  much 
longer  but  smaller  than  those  generally  in  use^giving  more 
room  for  feeding,  in  proportion  to  work  done,  and  doing  it 
nearer  the  center  of  motion,  and  working  easier,  as  the 
smaller  the  diameter  the  greater  the  power.  Again,  we 
require  but  about  half  the  number  of  Spikes  in  the  cylinder, 
and  an  increased  motion,  so  that  the  spikes  may  pass 
through  with  a  velocity  sufBcient  to  take  off  all  the  grain. 

The  concaves  have  an  increased  number  of  spikes,  which 
fiir  both  cylinder  and  concave  are  swedged  into  uniform 
shape  and  size,  from  the  best  Swedes  Iron.  They  are  set 
with  an  ineUnation  which  admits  the  straw  and  grain  to 
pass  freely,  and  with  as  little  breaking  of  the  straw  as  is 
consistent  with  a  perfect  separation  of  the  grain — thus  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  stripping  or  carding  process.  The  concave 
is  so  confined  as  to  be  readily  adjusted  and  present  any  de- 
sired angle  of  the  spikes  to  the  grain,  and  also  increase  or 
decrease  the  capacitj-  of  the  throat,  thereby  retaining  the 
straw  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  in  passing,  as  the 
condition  and  kinds  of  grain  may  require.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, there  is  a  saving  of  power  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
over  the  ordinary  Threshers,  whose  spikes  pass  each  other 
at  right  angles,  which  operation  necessarily  breaks  the 
straw  into  many  pieces  at  the  expense  of  much  power — a 
process  much  more  easily  done  with  a  good  hay  cutter  with 
sharp  knives,  than  with  the  rounded  edges  which  well 
formed  spikes  present  to  the  straw.  The  feeding-table  is 
level,  allowing  the  feeder  to  stand  upright  and  be  little  an- 
noyed by  dust,  dirt,  &c.  The  overshot'motion  avoids  acci- 
dents to  men  or  machine,  (by  preventing  any  stones,  sticks, 
&c.,  getting  into  it  in  feeding,)  which  frequently  occur  with 
the  inclined  feeding-board.  The  grain  by  this  motion  is 
elevated  sufficiently  to  be  thrown  upon  a  large  seive  or  sep- 
arator, where  it  is  separated  from  the  straw  arid  falls  through 
upon  the  ground  or  floor,  together  with  the  fine  chaff,  dust, 
&c.,  while  the  straw  is  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  separa- 
tor, ready  for  stacking  or  binding. 

The  shafts  of  our  cylinders  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel, 
manufactured  and  imported  for  us  expressly  for  the  purpose ; 
and  all  tlie  boxes  or  bearings  are  made  of  or  lined  with 
Babbet  metal.  The  boxes  used  by  us  are  always  of  two 
parts,  in  order  to  be  adjusted  as  they  may  wear,  or  to  vary 
the  position  of  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
removed,  if  necessary  for  cleaning  or  repair,  without  remov- 
ing the  pulleys  or  other  parts  of  the  machine.  This  is  an 
important  advantage  over  those  boxes  which  are  made  of  a 
sort  of  tube,  and  only  removed  by  first  removing  the  pulleys, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  are  never  adjustable  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  any  wearing. 

The  pulleys  are  polished  and  fitted  to  both  ends  of  the 
shaft  and  confined  by  nuts  and  screws,  and  with  our  India 
nibbcr  band,  which  we  invariably  use,  form  a  perfectly  air- 
tight connection ;  thereby  bringing  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure to  our  aid,  and  preventing  any  slipping  of  the  band. 
A  band  of  this  kind,  say  30  feet  long  3X  inches  wide,  will 
drive  equally  strong  when  four  inches  looser  than  if  made 
of  leather.  This  kind  of  band  requires  little  care,  compared 
with  leather,  is  equally  pliable  in  all  temperatures,  and  is 
not  affected  by  dryness  or  wet,  grease,  acid,  or  dust  It  is 
made  with  but  one  joint,  and  that  smoothly  cemented  and 
copper  riveted,  and  is  equally  durable  for  straight  bands  as 
leather,  the  difference  in  cost  being  a  little  in  f;'ivor  of  India 
rubber.  The  chief  advantage  of  using  these  bands,  is  caus- 
ing less  stress  upon  the  shafts,  allowing  them  to  run  with 
less  friction  and  wear  on  bbth  shafts  and  boxes. 

Cleaner   and  ThresUer,  Combined. 

Diiring  the  past  three  years  we  have  spared  neither  time 
nor  money  in  endeavoring  to  produce,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  CLEANING  THRESHER,  which  will  perform  as 
well  and  rapidly  as  our  Thresher  and  Separator,  with  the 


same  force  of  men  and  team  to  operate  it,  while  the  increased 
cost  of  such  combination  should  not  exceed  the  value  of  a 
good  fanning  mill,  say  $'25  to  $30.  During  the  past  two 
seasons  we  have  succeeded  to  our  entire  satisfaction  in  aU 
respects  excepting  cost  of  construction,  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing  being  some  fifty  to  seventy-five 
doUars,  and  bringing  the  price  fully  up  to  that  of  Pitts' 
celebrated  Patent  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  which  has  been 
extensively  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  whole 
country  for  the  past  fifteen  years;  and  when  adapted  for 
two  horses,  well  made,  and  driven  by  our  two-horse  power, 
will  do  as  well  as  any  now  in  use,  our  own  not  excepted, 
setting  aside  perhaps  something  in  quantity  of  work  done. 

The  great  excess  of  the  demand  being  for  our  Threshers 
and  Separators  instead  of  Cleaners,  we  are  compelled  to 
confine  ourselves  and  facilities  chiefly  to  the  former,  making 
Cleaners  only  to  order,  and  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  instead  of  seventy-five,  as  heretofore  advertised 
by  us. 

From  our  own  observations,  and  the  slow  adoption  of  the 
Cleaner  combined,  when  used  by  farmers  with  bams,  and 
for  their  own  purposes,  we  would  not  recommend  them  on 
the  ground  of  economy,  as  the  grain  can  generally  be 
threshed  better  and  faster  with  the  Separator ;  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other,  together  with 
the  difference  of  skill  required  in  those  attending  both  kinds, 
is  vastly  in  favor  of  the  Thresher  and  Separator.  Those 
farmers  using  their  straw  for  feeding,  or  selling  in  m.arket, 
find  it  much  more  valuable  when  threshed  with  a  Separa- 
tor. It  is  entirely  free  from  the  dust,  dirt,  and  fine  chaflT 
which  is  mixed  thoroughly  through  the  whole  mass  by  the 
current  of  air  thrown  from  a  Cleaner. 

In  field  threshing,  and  where  time  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, and  there  is  risk  from  exposure  to  weather,  the 
straw  of  little  value,  large  Cleaners,  with  more  men  and 
horses,  are  often  preferable. 

We  have  received  many  complimentary  letters  concern- 
ing our  Thresher  and  Separator,  and  in  every  instance 
where  both  have  been  used,  the  preference  for  economy  has 
been  given  the  Thresher  and  Separator  for  farmers  own  use. 

We  can  not  better  express  the  general  feeling  among  the 
farmers  concerning  the  relative  advantages  of  Threshers 
and  Separators,  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  than  by  giving 
extracts  from  several  correspondents  who  have  seen  and 
used  both. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Russel  KUlioiirne,  of  Paris  mil, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Sirs — Since  the  first  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
threshed  witii  your  latest  improved  Railroad  Horse  Power 
and  Threshing  Machine  and  Separator,  they  have  per- 
formed well.  Two  or  three  farmers,  neighbors  near  me, 
desire  machines  for  their  o-wn  use.  How  soon  can  you  ship 
them  after  they  are  ordered,  and  can  you  sell  them  any  less 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  ?  I  wish  very  much 
to  sell  two  or  three  of  them  here,  if  possible  ;  not  only  be- 
cause I  think  the  purchasers  would  be  better  pleased  with 
them,  but  because  Mr.  Osbom,  Wheeler's  agent,  and  who 
has  one  of  Wheeler's  Two-Horse  Power  Threshers  and 
Winnower's  here,  is  determined  that  none  of  yours  shall  be 
sold  if  he  can  prevent  it." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  again  WTites  us:  "The  more  I 
see  of  Wheeler's  Power  and  Winnower,  the  more  I  don't 
like  it.  They  can  thresh  just  about  seventy-five  bushels  of 
first  rate  wheat  per  day." 

Extra<rt  of  letter  front'  Wm.  H.  Chalmers,  of  West  Oahcay, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Gentlemen — I  have  a  small  team,  and  with  moderate 
elevation,  and  without  their  drawing  in  harness,  I  put 
through  large  sheaves  of  wheat  at  the'rate  of  one  hundred 
every  ten  minutes,  threshing  it  thoroughlv.  Much  more 
could  be  done  for  a  short  time;  but  I  mean  with  the  eleva- 
tion and  labor  of  team  as  I  use  in  following  threshing.  I 
firmly  believe  your  improved  Power  Thresher  and  Separa- 
tor will  sujiersede  anything  I  have  seen.  Many  farmers 
prefiT  the  Thresher  and  Separator  to  the  Winnowers,  as 
grain  can  be  threshed  faster  and  better  wlhout  them— re- 
quiring less  men,  thereby  saving  suf3cient  time  for  cleaning 
with  a  good  Fanning  Mill.  I  have  seen  one  of  Wheeler's 
Horse  Powers,  with  Thresher  and  Winnower,  at  work  here, 
threshing  but  one  quarter  as  fast  as  I  do  with  your  machines. 
An  Eight-Horse  Power,  with  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  work- 
ing in  this  vicinity,  requiring  twice  as  many  men,  is  pro- 
nounced, by  those  taking  away  the  straw  from  both,  to 
thresh  less  per  day  than  mine.  I  wish  you  to  write  me  if 
you  have  made  any  improvements  since  mine,  and  have 
you  Powers,  &c.,  on  hand,  as  I  expect  to  sell  some." 
Extract  from  letter  of  Peter  Webber,  Herkimer,  Feb.  3,  '52. 

"  Gentlemen— After  giving  your  improved  llorso  Power 
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Thresher  and  Separator  a  thorough  trial,  I  consider  it  supe- 
rior to  any  1  have  seen  or  tried ;  it  works  to  my  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. I  had  given  the  others  a  trial  before  ordering 
yours,  but  was  dissatisfied  until  I  saw  yours  operate.  I  feel 
a  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  fanners  in  general  as 
being  well  made,  and  as  having  no  equal  in  arrangement, 
power,  or  workmanship." 

Extract  of  letter  from  W.  D.  Mason,  Jefferson,  Ashtabula 
Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  30, 1S51. 

"  Gentlemen— I  write  to  know  your  terms  for  your  Im- 
proved Railroad  Horse  Power.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  Wheel- 
er's, which  I  received  from  his  agent ;  and  if  yours  come 
near  the  same,  you  may  consider  lliis  an  order  for  one,  for 
which  1  will  remit  as  soon  as  I  get  your  answer.  I  have 
tried  Wheeler's  Power,  at  the  request  of  his  agent,  but  find 
the  friction  so  great  upon  the  pinions  that  it  causes  me  to 
think  it  cannot  be  a  lasting  power." 

Exiract  from  Utter  of  J.  N.  liottiers,  of  Lafargeville,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  N.  Y. ' 

"Dear  Sirs  —  Tour  last  set  of  Improved  Horse  Power 
Thresher  and  Separator  has  safely  arrived,  and  in  the  best 
condition.  The  whole  have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction, 
and  are  the  admiration  of  every  one.  The  Saw  Mill  has  not 
been  tried,  but  presume  will  prove  as  good  as  the  other 
labor-saving  implements  made  at  your  establishment. — 
Wheeler,  >felick,  &  Co.,  of  your  city,  advertise  a  Thresher 
and  Cleaner,  and  recommend  it  for  speed  and  simplicity. 
I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  its  merits,  knowing  as 
I  do  that  you  are  always  ready  to  give  everything  its  due." 


For  further  testimonials  concerning  the  utility  and  supe- 
riority of  our  Threshers  and  Separators,  and  also  our  Im- 
proved Railroad  Horse  Powers,  we  refer  the  public  to  the 
following  persons  from  among  the  many  to  whom  we  have 
recently  sold  them,  and  taken  in  exchange  the  Wheeler's 
Powers,  Threshers,  &c.,  at  a  discount  in  fUvor  of  our  own 
of  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  each ;  and  in  nearly  aU  cases 
they  are  being  used  for  pulilio  threshing. 

Hon.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD,  Auburn,  N.  T. ; 

JNO.  McD.  IMcmTTRE,  Esq.,  ^Ubanv,  N.  T. ; 

JNO.  N.  ROTTIERS,  Esq.,  Lafargeville,  JefT.  Co.,  N.T.; 

H.  L.  STEWARTS  ROOT,  Albany  County ; 

JACOB  LANSING,  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  T. ; 

REUBEN  YOUNG,  Berne.  Albanv  Co.,  N.  T. ; 

GEORGE  L.  HA YNE3,  Fultonham,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  T. ; 

— — •  SMITH,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

DETMER,  Canajoharie,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

DIE\T:ND0RF.  Fort  Plain,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

E.  STILLWELL,  Fort  Plain,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
COOPER  &  WOODRUFF,  Waterto-«m.  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  A.  DITNN,  (Saratoga  and  Whitehall  R.  R.)  Saratoga; 
JOHN  POST,  BoonviUe,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

ELA  MERRIAM,  Leyden,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  C.  COLLINS,  Constableville,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Emery  <&  Co.'s  IlaUroad  Horse  Fowexs  &c. 

ROCHESTER  AGENCY. 
THE  subscriber  having  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Emery  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  for  the  last  six  years,  has  been  in- 
duced to  open  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  their  justly  celebra- 
ted I'remium  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Separators,  <fcc.,  in 
Rochester.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  selling  and 
putting  up  the  Horse  Powers,  and  other  fixtures  for  thresh- 
ing, &c.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  machines  enables 
him  to  put  them  up  more  satisfactorily  than  has  been  done 
heretofore.  Price  and  terms  same  as  at  Albany,  transpor- 
tation added. 

He  will  also  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planters,  the 
best  in  use;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  MiUs,  ready  for 
use,  adapted  to  the  Power;  Plows;  Cultivators;  llay  Cut- 
ters ;  and  all  other  agricultural  implements. 

All  interested  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  machines 
and  implements  at  the  store  of  Briggs  &  Ero.,  No.  68  State 
Street  Rochester,  N.  Y.  E.  D.  HALLOCK. 


McCormlck's  Reaping  and   Mo\vlng  Alaelilne. 

IN  ofTering  my  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  for  the  next  harvest,  from  the  many  flat- 
tering notices  that  have  been  taken  of  it  during  the  past 
year  by  the  press  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  add  but  little 
in  relation  to  its  merits  at  this  time.  In  addition  to  the 
"  Great  Medal"  awarded  by  the  "■Cmincil  of  Chairmen  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,"  in  London — the  award 
made  afler  two  trials  with  Hussey's  machine,  (and  one  made 
with  an  English  machine  made  on  the  plan  of  Hussey's) — 
one  made  in  cutting  heavy  green  wheat,  and  the  other  in 
cutting  ripe  wheat  in  a  fair  condition  for  harvesting — the 
first  premiums  or  medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Societies 
of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,-and 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  have  been  award- 
ed for  the  same,  during  the  last  fall ;  and  also  the  gold 
medal  of  the  "  Cliicago  Mechanics'  Institute,"  for  the  "  best 
reaping  and  mowiny  machine,"  after  a  trial  by  its  commit- 
tee in  cutting  prairie  grass,  in  competition  with  Ruggs  & 
Danford's.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  this  machine 
has  been  considerably  improved  during  the  last  summer, 
and  is  now  warranted  to  operate  as  well  In  cutting  grafis  as 
grain— the  additional  mowing  attachment,  with  a  sepa- 
rate sickle,  and  some  other  extras,  only  costing  $30,  or  $25 
if  paid  in  cash. 

As  a  further  admonition  both  \.o  infringers  and  farmers, 
I  have  to  say  that  while  Seymour  &  Morgan  are  going  on 
to  manufacture  more  reapers,  they  have  made  no  provision 
to  pay  the  judgment  against  them  for  $1T,306 ;  and  another 
suit  for  infringement  in  the  manufacture  of  five  hundred 
reapers  since  the  commencement  of  the  first  is  about  to  be 
brought  against  them  —  and  that,  if  they  fail  to  pay  Vie 
damages,  the  purchasers  are  not  only  liable,  but  niay  at 
any  time  and  will  he  sued  for  the  sarne. 

These  machines  arc  not  only  improved  in  construction, 
but  are  being  manufactured  in  a  style  commensurate  with 
their  extended  reputation,  and  more  expensively  than  ever 
before,  being  determined  that  that  reputation  shall  be  sus- 
tained. The  price  of  the  reaper  alone,  as  heretofore,  is 
$105,  in  cash ;  or  $110,  part  cash  and  part  on  time,  deliver- 
able in  Buffalo  or  Rochester.  And  it  is  warranted  as  usual 
to  cut  one  and  a  half  acres  of  grain  per  hour ;  and  the  mow- 
ing machine  one  acre  per  hour,  and  on  smooth  land  to  do 
the  cutting  as  well  as  is  done  by  ordinary  mowing.  Mow- 
ing attachments  for  old  reapers,  being  more  expensively 
constructed,  will  cost  $55,  as  heretofore. 

Washington,  April  10,  1852.  C.  H.  MoCOEMICK. 

P.  S.  The  Reapers  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
State  or  the  Canadas,  if  ordered  in  season  of  Tnos.  J.  Pat- 
EKSON,  the  General  Agent  at  Rochester,  OflSce  No.  C>  Bums' 
Building.  Responsible  agents  wanted  by  him,  who  will 
undertake  to  sell  the  machines  in  the  unoccupied  districts 
in  New  York  and  Canada,  to  whom  liberal  commissions 
will  be  allowed. 


Peas[I    Peas  !  ! 

WE  are  now  receiving  by  the  first  boat  from  Canada — 
1,000  bushels  pure  White  Field  Peas,  such  as  Golden 

Vine,  Creeper,  White  Canada,  etc^ 
500  bushels  White  Marrowfat. 
100      "        Black  Eyed  do. 
100      "        Blue  Prassian. 
200      "        Early  Washington. 
100      "        Early  Frame. 
100      "        Eariy  Warwick. 
Farmers  who  want  good  I'eas  at  low  prices,  will  please 
caU  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
63  and  65  Buffalo  st                           J?  EAPALJE  &  CO. 
AprU,  1S52. 

Tents  I    Tents  I ! 

FOR  SALE,  to  rent,  or  made  to  order,  of  any  required  di- 
mensions. Agricultural  Societies  wishing  to  hire  Tents  the 
coming  season,  will  please  make  early  application,  as  by 
knoirihg  early  how  many,  and  at  what  time  they  will  be 
needed,  I  can  make  arrangements  to  supply  aU. 
E.  C.  WILLIA3IS,  Agent, 
Sail  and  Tent  Maker,  No.  12  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — Flags,  National  and  Agricultiu-al,  with  devices,  or 
any  other  kiiw,  made  to  order  at  short  notice. 

April.  1852. 

Union  Agricultural  W'^arehonse  and  Seed  §tore. 

RALPH  &  CO.,  No.  23  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  near 
Fulton  Market,  Dealers  in  all  the  most  approved  Agricultu- 
ral and  Horticultural  Implements ;  Imported  and  American 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds;  Ornamental  Shade  and  Fruit 
Trees ;  Guano ;  Bone  Dust ;  Poudrette,  fee.  Wrought  Iron 
Plows,  Trucks,  Barrows,  &c.,  &c,  always  on  hand.  Also, 
the  Excelaior,  or  California  Plow.  [3-3t] 


#; 


JVew  York  State  Agricultural  Works, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y., 
BY  WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 
THE  subscribers  offer  this  season  a  new  and  most  valuable 
inaoliine  in  the  successful  combination  of  a  Wituimcer  with 
thair  Overshot  Thresher.  It  is  easily  driven  by  one  Double 
Horse  Power,  and  has  now  been  fairly  tested,  a  large  num- 
ber having  been  in  constant  use  during  the  past  threshing 
season. 

We  have  numerous  letters  from  gentlemen  who  have  used 
the  Winnower,  and  gave  extract-s  from  a  few  of  them  in  our 
advertisements  of  last  month,  and  we  now  insert  a  few  more. 
We  miglit  add  a  large  number,  but  it  is  deemed  unnecessary. 

{From  R.  Olney,  of  Portage,  N.  K] 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Meliok,  &  Co. — I  will  now  state  some 
facts  in  regard  to  your  Thresher  and  Winnower.  We  first 
used  it  to  thresh  oats,  which  were  good  and  not  very  long 
straw.  With  Ave  hands  we  threshed  and  cleaned  fit  for  any 
market,  6)  bushels  per  hour  while  running.  This  is  not 
guess  work,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  but  we  kept  the  time 
to  the  minutes,  and  much  larger  figures  might  have  been 
made  had  we  exerted  ourselves.  "Our  wheat  was  heary 
growth  and.  very  long  straw.  We  averaged  20  to  25  bush- 
els an  hour,  using  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  span  of  very  light 
horses  alternately;  but  with  either  team  alone,  and  five 
hands,  I  can  thresh  400  bushels  good  oats  a  day,  and  half 
that  quantity  of  wheat,  and  make  it  no  harder  for  team  or 
hands  than  ordinary  farm  work.  The  machine  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  farmer's  use ;  can  be  worked  at  so  little 
expense  and  in  bad  weather  when  little  else  can  be  done. 
It  is  of  the  most  simple  and  durable  construction,  there 
being  nothing  liable  to  break  or  soon  wear  out  but  that  a 
common  farmer  can  repair.  It  cleans  the  grain  well  and 
wastes  less  than  any  other  I  ever  examined.  I  write  thus 
minutely  that  you  may  understand  the  facts  as  they  are; 
the  figures  I  have  given  being  taken  from  our  ordinary 
threshing  without  any  effort  to  hurry  business. 

[From.  S.  n.  Olney,  of  Granger,  N.  T] 
Messrs.  WnEELER,  Melick,  &  Co. — I  have  used  your 
Patent  Horse  Power  and  Winnower  while  it  threshed  about 
8000  bushels  of  grain,  and  am  happy  to  say  it  has  given  the 
best  satisfaction.  With  a  light  pair  of  horses  and  five  hands 
we  have  tlireshed  from  50  to  (jO  bushels  of  oats  per  hour, 
and  about  half  as  much  wheat.  My  ordinary  day's  work  of 
oats  is  from  250  to  300  bushels  and  125  to  150  of"  wheat.  I 
can  confidently  recommend  this  machine  to  farmers  as  supe- 
rior to  any  I  have  used,  although  I  have  used  various  kinds 
for  about  15  years. 

[From  Clieiter  Olwy,  Dated  March  1,  1852.] 

Messrs.  Wheeler,  Meltok,  &  Co.— Last  fall  I  employed 

Mr.  Olney  with  one  of  your  Powers  >t  Winnowers  to  do  my 

tlireshing,  and  I  most  cheerfully  state  that  the  work  was 

done  better,  with  a  less  number  of  hands  and  less  waste  than 


ever  before  with  other  machines.    It  threshed  from  20  to 
30  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour,  and  twice  as  much  of  oats. 


[From  y.  Olney,  Esq.,  of  Portage,  N.  F.] 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melick,  &  Co. — Tou  ask  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  your  Thresher  &  Winnower,  but  as  two  of  my 
sons  and  one  of  my  neighbors  have  given  you  some  details, 
I  will  merely  say  that  in  my  opinion  your  machine  will  do 
better  work  than  any  other  I  ever  used,  although  I  have 
used  many  different  kinds  for  the  last  20  years. 

[From  a  second  letisr  of  E.  French,  Ecq.,  of  Bridgeport, 
m  Y.,  dated  March  9, 1S52.] 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melick,  &  Co. — I  am  not  able  to  do 
Tour  Winnower  the  justic«  it  deserves.  I  have  used  it  since 
August,  and  it  has  earned  $500  without  asking  for  work, 
while  other  machines  have  been  begging  for  it.  1  have  had 
a  man  running  it  who  has  an  eight-horse  machine  of  his 
own,  and  good  of  its  kind  ;  but  he  could  not  get  work  with 
it  I  have  taken  pains  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  your  ma- 
chine, and  have  seen  none  but  pronounce  it  the  most  perfect 
in  use.  It  has  threshed  25  bu.shels  per  hour,  and  is  capable 
of  thresjiing  200  bushels  per  day,  of  good  Mheat.  My  wheat 
was  of  the  Soid.e's  variety.  I  sold  it  from  the  machine  for 
seed,  without  other  cleaning.  Oats  it  will  clean  better  than 
any  Fanning  Mill  I  ever  used. 

[From  K  T.  Tiffany,  ofDimock,  Pa.] 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melick,  &  Co. — I  consider  your  com- 
bined Thresher  and  Winnower  one  of  the  best  machines 
ever  introduced  into  Northern  Pennsylvania.  I  hav^ised 
one  of  them  through  December  and  a  part  of  January,  and 
did  more  business  than  any  other  four  muchinos  in  this 
place.  With  a  good  team  I  can  thresh  4ii(i  bushels  of  oats 
per  day,  and  I  think  with  an\^xchange  I  could  thresh  5ii0 
or  600,  and  with  less  waste  and  expense  than  any  other 
machine  in  existence.  Could  I  get  experienced  workmen, 
I  would  order  one  or  two  more.  It  wcjuld  be  the  best  in- 
vestment I  could  make.  I  can  make  better  profit  with  one 
of  your  machines  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  two  farms 
in  Susquehannah  county.  Your  Thresher  and  Winnower 
receives  the  highest  approbation  of  our  farmers. 

[From  Samuel  Tucker,  of  North  Evans,  JV.  3'] 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melick,  &  Co.— In  reply  to  your  re- 
quest about  the  Thresher  and  Winnower,  I  am  ready  to 
answer  tliat  it  works  well.  Indeed,  its  equal  was  never 
seen  in  Erie  Co.  I  have  threshed  18,794  bushels  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  besides  50  bushels  of  grass  .seed.  A  num- 
ber of  my  neighbors  want  machines  like  mine. 

!^~  Price  of  Double  Power  Thresher  &  Winnower,  $225 


'he  superiority  of  WHEELER'S  PATENT  RAILWAY 
AIN   Ilolv'SE  POWER,  and   OVERSHOT  TIIUKSII- 
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Thous.ands  of  them  are  in  use,  many  of  which  have  threshed 
from  50,000  to  100,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  arc  still  in  good 
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THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


condition.  Probably  more  tlian  four  times  as  many  of  these 
machines  were  sold  during  last  year,  as  of  any  otiier  kind. 
They  are  beyond  doubt  tlie  most  durable  and  economical 
machine  in  use.  Their  capacity  has  been  tested  by  repeat- 
ed trials  as  well  at  the  Now  York  and  rennsylvntiia  Fairs, 
as  on  several  private  occasions,  in  comi>etilion  willi  another 
machine  made  in  this  city  which  has  been  advertised  to  be 
far  superior  to  ours,  and  in  e;ery  instance  the  result  has 
been  about  (mf-tldrd,  and  in  some  instances  more,  in  favor 
of  ourmacliines.  In  every  ease  except  one  where  we  have 
submitted  our  machine  to  a  workimj  test  at  Fairs,  it  has 
taken  the  hi<:;liesl  premiums,  alid  in  that  excepted  case  the 
('ommitlee  decided  that  our  machine  performed  its  work  in 
8  minutes  ami  its  competitor  in  llj^  minutes,  being  nearly 
one-third  in  favor  of  ours. 

AVe  have  also  e.xhitiited  ours  in  competition  with  the  same 
machine  at  the  State  Fairs  in  Ohio,  Micluijan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  also  at  the  Provincial  Fair  in  I'pper  Canada,  at 
all  of  wliich  we  received  the  highest  pretuiunis,  viz.:  In 
Ohio,  a  Silver  Meiial  and  Diploma ;  in  iMiidiigan,  $20 ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  |lt);  and  in  Canada,  a  Diploma. 

Yv'e  have  muuerous  similar  testimonials  from  County  Socie- 
ties, where  we  have  always  received  the  highest  premiums 
awarded  to  Chain  Powers. 
Price  of  One  Horse  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 

Beltins $1'20 

Two  Horse  Do., Ui 

Besides  the  above,  we  manufacture  and  keep  constantly 
on  hand  among  other  articles.  Clover  Ilullers.  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutters,  Portable  Saw  Mills,  (adapted  to  Horse  Pow- 
ers,) and  Single  Powers  with  Churn  Geer  attached.  These 
last  are  extensively  used  in  large  Dairies,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  Power  is  used  at  pleasure  for  either  thresh- 
ing.  churning,  wood  sawing,  or  other  purposes. 

JSB"  All  machines  made  and  sold  by  "is  are  warranted 
to  (lire  satisfaction  or  they  may  be  returned,  after  a  reason- 
able time  for  trial. 

Orders  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  filled. 

AA'HEELElt,  MELICK  &  CO. 
Comers  of  Hamilton,  Liberty  and  PrujTi  Streets, 
(Near  the  Steamboat  Landing,)  Albany,  N".  Y. 

Jlay,  1n^.2. 

The  Subscribers  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  AYlieeler, 
Meiick  o£  Co .  of  Albany,  the  exclusive  sale  and  general 
agency  in  Rochester  and  Western  New  York,  of  their  cele- 
brated Agricultural  Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  their 
Albany  prices,  adding  transportation. 
_  J.  KAPALJE  &  C0._ 

New  Yorlc  Agricultural  Wai-eliouse 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
1S9  &  191  Water  Street,  New  To7-k. 
PLOWS  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  different  sizes 
caleulateil  for  sward  and  stubble  land,  wet  meadows  and 
recently  drained  swamps,  where  roots  abound.  Among 
these  plows,  also,  are  the  deep-breaking-up,  flat-furrow, 
lap-furrow,  self-sharpening,  side-hill,  double  mould-board, 
com,  cotton,  cane,  rice,  and  subsoil,  with  single  or  double 
wings. 

Hareowr — Triangular,  Square,  Geddes,  and  Scotch. 

RoLLEns  with  iron  sections  one  foot  long,  and  of  different 
diameters.  These  can  be  arranged  on  an  iron  shaft  of  any 
width. 

Cultivators  of  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds,  steel 
tooth  and  cast  iron. 

Seed  Sowers  of  six  different  kinds  and  prices. 

HoK,sK  Powers — Endless  chain  and  circular,  of  wood  or 
cast  iron. 

TirEESiTERS,  with  or  without  Separators. 

Grain  Milm  of  cast  iron,  and  burr  stone,  to  work  eiiher 
by  hand,  horse,  or  water  power. 

Corn  Siiellers,  single  and  double,  large  and  smaU,  cyl- 
indrical to  work  by  hand,  or  otherwise. 

Straw  Cutters  with  spiral,  straight,  or  circular  knives. 

VEttETABLE  CuTfERS,  iivc  tuniips  and  other  roots,  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  all  other  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implements  kept  in  the  United  States,  such  as  hoes, 
shovels,  spades,  r.-ikes,  manure  and  hay  forks,  grain  cradles, 
scythes,  snaths,  &.C.,  &c. 

"Castixgs  of  all  kinds,  for  plows,  cotton  gins,  and  rollers. 

Wagons  and  Carts,  for  horse,  ox.  or  hand. 

Steam  Exgines,  for  farm  and  other  purposes. 

Our  In]plements  occupy  three  large  stores,  and  wc  be- 
lieve they  make  up  the  largest  and  most  complete  assort- 
ment in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  machine  shop 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  arti- 
cles in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.. 

Feb.,  1351.  189  and  191  Water  St,  New  York. 


LEWIS    G.    MORRIS' 

THIRD  ANNUAL  S.VLE,  BY  AUCTION, 

OP 

IMPROVED   BREEDS  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 
Will  take  place  at  Mount  Fordliam,  Westchester  Co.,  (II 

miles   from   City  Hall,  New  York,)  on  WEDAKSDAY, 

JUNE  9,  1S52.    Ja.mes  M.  Miller,  .\uctibneer. 
APPLIOATION  need  not  be  nuide  at  private  sale,  as  I 
decline  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  make  it  an  olject  for  persons 
at  a  distance  to  attend.     Sale  positive  to  the  highest  bidder, 
without  reserve. 

Numbering  about  fifty  head  of  Homed  Stock,  including  a 
variety  of  ages  and  sex.  consisting  of  Pure  Bred  Short 
Horns,  Devons,  and  Ayr.shires;  Southdown  Buck  Latnl.s, 
and  a  very  few  Ewes;  Suffolk  and  F2ssex  Swine.  Cata- 
logues, with  full  pedigrees,  &c.,  etc.,  will  be  ready  for  di^liv- 
ery  on  the  first  of  May — to  be  obtained  from  the  subscrilier, 
or  at  the  offices  of  any  of  the  principal  Agricultural  .Jour- 
nals or  Sti>res  in  the  ITnion.  This  sale  wiU  offer  the  best 
opportunity  to  obtain  very  fine  animals  I  ever  have  given, 
as  I  shall  reduce  my  herd  lower  than  ever  before,  contem- 
plating a  trip  to  Europe,  to  be  absent  a  year,  and  shall  not 
have  another  sale  until  1S.54. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  our 
State  Agricultural  Society,  that  I  was  the  most  siiccessful 
exhibitor  of  Domestic  Animals,  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

I  will  also  offer  a  new  feature  to  American  breeders — on« 
which  works  well  in  lujrope;  that  is,  letting  Ihe  tie/-i:ice,i  of 
male  aniinaln ;  and  will  solicit  propositions  from  such  as 
see  fit  to  try  it.  Conditions — The  animal  hired,  to  be  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner,  unless  by  some  positive  neglect  or  care- 
lessness of  the  hirer ;  the  expense  of  transportation  too  and 
from,  to  be  borne  jointly ;  the  term  of  letting,  to  be  one  year 
or  less,  as  parties  agree ;  price  to  be  adjusted  by  parties — to 
be  paid  in  advance  w  hen  the  bull  is  taken  away ;  circum- 
stances would  vary  the  price ;  animal  to  be  kept  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  of  owner  before  taking  him  away. 

I  oflTer  on  the  foregoing  conditions,  three  celebrated  prize 
bulls,  "Major,"  a  D"cvon,  nine  years  old;  "Lamarline,"  a 
Short  Horn,  four  years  old  ;  "  Lord  Eryholme,"  Short  Horn, 
three  years  old.     Pedigrees  will  be  given  in  Catalogues. 

At  the  time  of  my  sale,  (and  I  would  not  part  with  them 
before,)  I  shall  have  secured  two  or  three  yearly  setts  of 
their  i)rogeny ;  and  as  I  shall  send  out  in  August  next  a 
new  importation  of  male  animals,  I  shall  not  want  the  ser- 
vices of  either  of  these  next  year.  I  would  not  sell  them,  as 
I  wish  to  keep  control  of  their  propagating  qualities  here- 
after. 

I  also  have  one  imported  buck,  the  prize  winner  at  Ro- 
chester last  fall,  imported  direct  from  the  celebrateil  Jonas 
Webb  ;  and  also  five  yearling  bucks,  winners  also,  bred  by 
me,  from  bucks  and  ewes  imported  direct  from  the  above 
celebrated  breeder.  They  will  be  lot  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  bulls,  excepting  that  I  will  keep  them  until  the 
party  hiring  wishes  them,  and  they  must  be  returned  to  me 
on  or  about  Christmas  Day.  By  this  plan,  the  party  hin'ng 
gets  rid  of  the  risk  and  trouble  of  keeping  a  buck  the  year 
round.  AU  communications  by  mail  mu.st  be  prepaid,  and 
I  win  prepay  the  answers.        "  L.  G.  MORRIS. 

Mount  Fo'rdham,  April,  18.52.— 5-2t, 


Wood's  Renovating  Salts. 

THE  subscribers  are  now  receiving  large  quantities  of  this 
valuable  manure  put  up  in  barrels,  which  we  will  sell  at 
one  cent  per  lb. — no  charge  for  ban-els. 

This  article  is  made  from  the  following  in"Tedicnt.s,  viz.: 
Potash,  B<ine  Dust,  Bone  Coal,  Plaster,  Glauber  Salts,  Salt- 
petre, Oil  of  Vitriol,  Salts  of  Ammonia,  Gas,  Liquor,  and 
Bullocks'  Blood.  For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, No.  25  Cliff  street,  New  York. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 

We  hereby  certify,  that  our  Renovating  Salts  are  com- 
posed of  the  ingredients  represented,  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  refimd  the  money  in  all  cases,  to  purchasers  who  can 
produce  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary.       Wood  &  Co. 

New  York,  March,  1,  18.^/2.  [-1.2t] 


Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

OLOVER,  Large  Clover,  Timothy  Seed,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Ray  Grass,  White  Clover,  and  Lucerne. 

Garden  Seeds — Ruta  Baga.Tumep,  Cabbage,  Beet,  Car- 
rot, Parsnep,  Peas  and  Beans  of  every  variety. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees — Having  been  appointed 
agent  for  one  of  the  best  nurseries  in  the  country,  we  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders  at  short  notice. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 
[4-2t]  25  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 
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Prices  of  Agricultural  Producta  at  the  Principal  Markets  in  the  United  States.  —  Ap'l  19,  1853. 


Beef,  per  100  lbs 

do    mess,  per  bbl. . 
Pork,  per  100  lbs.... 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

Butter,    do   

Cheese,  do   

Flour,  per  bbl 

"Wheat,  per  bush 

Com,  shelled,  per  bu. 
Eye,  do 

Oats,  do 

Barley,  do 

Clover  seed.  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed,  do 

Hay,  per  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

TVoo(i,  hard,  per  cord 


New  York. 


$5.75    a  6.75 
9.75        12.75 


9 

18 
6;^ 


18.00 
SO 


4.C3 

5.75 

95 

1.12 

65 

66 

74 

76 

88 

43;,' 

75 

8pr. 

lb. 

16.18  pe: 

tee. 

1.20 

1.80 

11.50 

12.00 

80 

44 

le.OO    a  7..50 
12.00        13.00 


18.00 

10 

22 

6 

4.75 

1.00 

61 

72 

40 


18.50 
12 
28 


5.75 
1.25 
65 
74 
43 
75 
9  a  11  per  lb. 

1.20         1.87 

11.50        12.00 

81  46 


Eochestor. 


$4.00  a  5.00 
10.00  10.50 
6.00  7.00 
17.00  17.50 
10  1(1^ 

20 


4.50 

94 

48 

56 

84 

C5 

4.50 

2.00 

1.25 

7.00 

30 

4.00 


5.00 

98 

50 

60 

36 

70 

5.50 

8.00 

1.50 

11.00 

40 

5.00 


Chicago. 


LOO    a  4.25 


4.00 

16.00 


17 


4.12><r 

16.50 

8 

10 

7    ' 

3.50 

70 

84 

18 


12Xperlb. 
2.25 
1.00 


80 
3.25 


40 

6.00 


Cincinnati. 


$14.50  a  16.50 


9 
6X 

61 
25 
50 

80 


8.00 
26 


16 

8 

8.22 

63 

28 
54 

22 

40 

6.00 

2.25 

1.00 

13.00 
85 


Philadelphia, 


$4.25    a  5.75 
14.50        15.50 

16.50        18.00 
9}^         10% 
14  16 

4.25         5.75 

96 

61  61>^ 

72  73 

88  40 


2.75 
1.25 


4.25 
8.00 
1.80 

52}i 
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Improved    Stock. 

CATTLE  of  Uie  Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Aldemey,  and 
Ayrshire  breeds. 

SHEEP  of  the  Native  and  French  Merino,  Saxony,  South 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  our  long  experience  as  breeders  and  dealers  in  the 
above  kinds  of  stock,  and  our  excellent  situation  for  pur- 
chasing and  shipping,  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  justice 
to  orders,  as  any  other  house  in  the  L^nited  States. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

April  1, 1852— tf.       189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

WE  have  recently  imported  from  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and  have  grown  in  the  United  States,  expressly 
for  us,  a  fine  assortment  of  the  best  and  most  approved  kinds 
of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  a  large  as- 
gortiiicnt  of  the  various  kinds  suitable  for  North  and  South 
America.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

AprU,  1852— tf.  189  and  191  Water  st,  New  York. 
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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  Periodical  of  32  pages.  Edited 
by  William  S.  King,  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  A.  W.  Dodqb, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ag, 
riculture.  Published  at  Nos.  8  and  10  Gerrish  Block,  Black- 
stone  Street,  Boston.  Terms — $2  per  annum  ;  Four  copies- 
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Address  WILLIAM  S.  KING, 

8  and  10  Gerrish  Block,  Blackstone  st,  Boston,  Mass. 

April,  1852— 2t. 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seed. 

NOW  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  63  and  65  Buffalo  St, 

500  bushels  gotKl  Timothy  Seed. 

200      "        prime  Clover. 
Eochester,  April,  1852.  J.  EAPALJE  &  CO. 
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No.  VI. 
OB.EKVATIONS  ON  THE   GROWTH  AND  NOURISHMENT  OF    Pm 

tioa  and  sympathy,  these  valuable  idetsW  V  ^' ^^' ^'""^  ^ 

tVuitless.    The  truth'of  tin     ^  ".entl^^^^  '^^S''--^^^''  -^  ---ly 

ing  a  shovt  paper  ^^  Oa  tl.  Gr^^^^^^^^^^^^  l^-^f  ^-ur  n.ind  by  .cad' 
m^v,  Vice  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro!  '  nV  A  '  7  ^'-  ^'"-'  ^'Homme- 
tactm-es;  orgaai^d  in  ^91,  and  ^h^rtetd  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  last  cent nrv      P If  f  ■^"'  ]^''^  "'  ^'^^  ' 

tions  of  this  Society  were  printed  and  tl  TV'  i  ^  ^""''^  '^1'^"'  ^^  ^^^  Transac- 
country  that  some  o"^^  iti  mSttdul  atti^le  '  be"  '^'  T"  "'^^""^^  ^^'^••'''^"^  ^^  ^he 
present  generation.  Chanceli:  W.^  :?::TS^  fb^  T""^'^;;  ^^  '''^ 
beginmno- till  his  lamented  death  imST<?.  o  i  V^',V'^^^<^  ^^  the  Society  from  its 
of  the  ablest  !nen  this  State  o  t'ti".  c  fb'oasf  T b^  f-  '^  ""^^-^  "^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  F- 
of  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  at  that  ea JvTv  Ind  1  .>  T  ^  ''  "^"^  ^'^^""•''tion  of  the  science 
tHepen,and  pnblish  -e  .hol^^  S' ^t^I^^f  X^^  ^i^^S 
the J'S^:;:'rg^:;:^|;;[^tS^  -^  J^t^n  we  ..11  inq...,  so  fe.  a.  we  are  able  into 
by  fact,  and  appearances.  I  believe  we  a  e\n  ^^^^0"^  IT  '"  '""'I!"  '^"^  ^'^  -»  ^e  jus'titied 
no-aridhment  fi-o.a  the  eartli.     Many  Iiave  been    T.  f.  ^'"  7^  "^^  ^^^*^  ^^^^  jdant  receives  no 

m  boxes  mJed  with  earth;  and  this^eS  1^;"  weired' aiwt  "^''f"^  P^"'^^"'  ^^"^^^'  -^  tre  " 
ntj,  (05  the  orange  and  lemon  tree,)  and  afteMakh  "/  ont  f i!  V  '<S''"'^"'"  ^^""^  ^'^'^  S'""^^'"  ^  mati^ 
any  ot  Its  weight.  It  thence  follows  that  the  earth?  onlVn  T  T<'  't&'^  ''  ""''  f''""^  »«  ''^'ve  lost 
may  receive  it«  nourisliment  from  son.e  other  source  •  .n^f  h.  ri^"  ^"^'1  "^^  '^^^  1'''^"^  or  tree,  that  it 
bind  consists  only  in  the  position  of  its  part^  so ",  tJ  enll  th  I'T  ^.''''■'""  S°«^  '^^"-^  «"<!  Poor 
from  difterent  resources  better  in  the  one  thanTnThl  Ji  nv  ^l^"*  "''  *'"^*^  *«  »-^<^ei^e  nourishment 
"The  next  inquiry  wiU  then  be,  What  iLrfood  fn^r^  nfher  afford  any  in  themselve" 
nourishment  received  ?  ^  '"""^  '^^  ^  ^'^"*^-  and  the  last,  By  what  means  is-this 

Z^^:^:r^S::i:fl^I^  air  that  canat^rd 

sSiS^iir^r^^-e^i^htti-^^^^ 

and  reception  of  Le  water  and  a  Vor  W  aftiaSZ  T  ''  ?''*  ^"'^^^"^^^  '"«^-  *''^  «^ension  of  3, 
plants,  or  by  the  emission  of  tLxcd  'and  ot^he  ah  of "SLh  5  1-^''  ''  *' r  ^^r^P^-^  «^  «-  fooc?  foi' 
at,on._  It  we  suppose,  as  some  philosophci-s  haVe  iSv  'nd^^^^^^  peculiarly  possessed,  add  to  vege- 
from  air,  and  of  which  there  appears  to  be  great  prSlifvT  -n  ^r''''  ^'^'^^  ^'^^"-  *«  f'^'-'ned 
air  in  some  shape  or  other,  froili  which  vegf Se  ™n  deri v^  Z T  '^''l^'  ^"  ^"^*  "^^'""'^  l^"t 
be  surprised  when  we  consider  the  atmosphere  isa  vast  M  or  ^  ''^"^""f  •  ,^"<^  *'*  ^^^'^  ^'^  «li«n  uot 
performs  immense  productions  of  various  kinlLlfl^^:  rff'^'  '"}  '''^"^'"^  "^^ure  a.s  the  operator 
vegetable  creation, ind  is  the  granl™ve;  in  wh"S  tt^  '^'  Bounshment  of  every  specie«Tth; 
tmds  of  air  arising  from  them%re  received  ^S  d  omJheTSr  ""^  f.^^^^^M  ^'^  ^--- 
.  *  A.S  a  smalJ  proportion  of  earth  is  found  in  al,  w  ,  .  ^"''^'  '^^^  ^^P^^^ted,  «o<  6y  cA«„c.,  biU  by 


v^ 
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infinite  Power  and  Wisdom.  Chemists  are  agreed  in  one  general  opinion,  which  has  Leen  satisfac- 
torily proved,  that,  8uppo3i)ig  the  air  in  general,  or  atmospheric  air,  to  consist  of  100  parts,  only 
about  28  of  those  parts  ai'e  adapted  to  the  support  of  animal  life  ;  the  other  parts  are  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  vegetables.  We  see  vegetables  grow  more  rapidly  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  which 
confirms  the  theory  ;  as  in  cities  the  air  has  a  greater  propoition  of  putrefaction,  consequently  more 
of  that  kind  of  air  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants  than  in  the  conntry.  We  further  observe,  where 
a  compost  is  made  of  putrefying  substances,  as  fish  for  instance,  vegetables  at  a  d/staiice  frmn  the  heap 
of  compost  grow  luxuriciitly,  which  must  be  from  the  putrified  air  proceeding  from  the  compost,  and 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  or  blades  of  the  vegetables.  We  frequently  sec  in  flower  pots  hyacinths  and 
other  vegetables  growing  rapidly  and  coming  to  perfection,  supported  by  the  mouth  of  the  flower 
pot,  tlie  pots  being  filled  with  water  oidy,  in  Avhich  we  see  the  roots  growing  and  extending  in  pro- 
portion to  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  flowera  Here  the  plant  receives  all  its  nourishment  from  the  air 
and  water  imbibed  by  its  roots  and  branches.  The  sedu.m  anacampseros,  or  evergreen,  too,  we  fie- 
quently  see  hung  up  by  a  thread,  growing  very  well  without  any  water,  and  nourished  only  by  the 
air.  It  can  not  be  thought  more  strange  that  the  air  should  change  into  a  plant,  shrub,  or  tree,  or 
any  other  body_  than  that  they  should  be  decomposed  and  return  to  air  again.  This  we  sec  jierformed 
every  day :  for  instance,  the  caudle  by  which  I  now  write  is  continually  diminishing  and  returning 
to  the  great  reservoir  of  nature,  and  there  being  worked  up,  will  becume  the  food  of  vegelablea, 
which  being  eaten  by  the  ox  becomes  a  part  of  his  tallow,  and  it  being  made  into  candles,  may  at  a 
future  period  aft'ord  me  light  to  write  a  second  time.  If  our  theory  be  true,  it  follows  that  all  vege- 
tables are  produced  in  their  great  variety  by  different  kinds  of  air,  which  the  chemists  of  the  present 
day  would  call  inflammable  air,  vital  or  pure  air,  and  mephitic  or  impure  air-  These  different  airs 
being  combined  in  the  different  organic  strainers  in  a  manner  yet  inexplicable,,  composes  their  differ- 
ent substances,  and  supports  them  in  their  vegetation,  growth,  and  propagation.  By  some  late  exper- 
iments it  appears  that  fixed  air,  called  by  chemists  carbonic  gas,  and  is  the  same  air  Avhich  makes 
beer  or  cider  foam  when  poured  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass,  or  which  makes  the  emptyings  or  yeast 
raise  the  flour,  or  the  springs  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  do  the  same,  is  very  favorable  to  vegetation. 

"Ashes  have  a  very  powerful  effect  in  the  sotithern  part  of  the  State,  as  a  manure,  although  they 
are  not  a  puti-ified  substance.  The  salts  of  ashes,  called  by  chemists  alkali,  have  the  power  of  attract- 
ing the  nitrous  air  from  the  atmosphere  in  great  abundance.  This  is  seen  by  boiling  water  leached 
from  earth  taken  from  covered  places,  where  as  soon  as  you  add  a  little  lye  from  ashes,  the  nitre, 
which  before  adhered  to  the  earthy  parts  in  the  water,  immediately  disengages  itself  from  the  earthy 
parts  suspended  in  the  water,  and  adheres  to  the  lye,  which  makes  the  saltpetre  we  use,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  manures.  Again,  if  a  heap  of  dirt  is  put  under  cover  and  frequently 
sprinkled  with  lye,  the  attraction  of  nitre  from  the  atmosphere  wdl  be  so  great,  that  in  a  short  time 
the  heap  will  be  covered  with  nitre,  in  appearance  to  hoar  frost.  Tliis  nitre  is  part  of  Jhe  air,  [true,] 
and  being  found  by  experience  to  be  good  manure,  must  be  a  part  of  the  vegetable  production,  whicL 
when  decompounded,  or  becoming  dissolved  by  putrefaction  or  otherwise,  returns  again  into  tlie  air. 
The  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  escaping  from  all  fermented,  vegetable  substances,  as  well  as  from  those 
which  are  in  a  putrifying  state,  shows  that  fixed  air  composed  a  considerable  part  of  their  substances, 
and  consequently  must  be  one  of  the  best  manures. 

"  If  we  extend  our  ideas  a  little  further,  and  consider  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  as  the  inspired  writer 
expresses  it,  and  may  be  literally  true,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  all  animals  as  well  as  vegetables 
are  composed  of  air  and  water.  Tlie  grass  is  nourished  and  comes  to  perfection  by  these  elements, 
the  ox  eats  the  grass,  and  the  man  not  only  eats  the  ox  but  vegetables  also ;  and  by  the  various 
organizations  of  the  plant,  ox,  and  man,  their  different  substances  are  produced,  being  originally  from 
the  air  and  water.  Dr.  Priestly,  by  his  impoi-tant  discoveries,  ha?  greatly  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  analyzing  the  air,  which  is  found  capable  of  being  divided  and  separated  into  all  its  different  parts, 
and  has  become  a  great  scrurce  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  world.  Physic  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  these  late  discoveries,  and  by  it  persons  have  been  restored  to  health  as  by  miracle.  The  philosophic 
mind  has  been  delighted  in  the  experiments,  in  contemplating  those  marvelous  works  of  nature, 
which  are  upheld  and  directed  by  infinite  Power  and  Wisdom.  The  agricultural  interest^  too,  expe- 
riences the  beneficial  eft'ects  of  these  discoveries  iu  procuring  manures,  by  which  subsistence  for  man 
is  afforded  from  old  apd  worn  out  fields." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  fifty-five  years  ago,  farmers  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys  had  occasion  to  complain  of  "  old  and  worn  out  fields ;"  and  Avhy  ?  Because 
they,'like  their  descendants  in  our  day,  thought  that  the  systematic  study  of  nature's 
laws  in  their  connection  with  agriculture,  was  time  and  money  thrown  away.  Had 
L'HoMMEDiEU,  Mitchell,  Livingston,  De  Wit,  Watkins,  Beck,  Clinton,  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  others,  been  sustained  in  their  patriotic  efforts  to  elevate  tillage  and 
husbandry  to  the  dignity  of  an  educated  and  honorable  profession,  this  whole  Republic 
would  now  be  something  like  a  Paradise  to  live  in.  But  instead  of  encouraging  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture,  there  is  not  one  acre  of  arable  land  in  the  United 
States  dedicated  to  experimental  purposes  for  the  advancement  either  of  the  science  or 
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tlic  practice  of  rural  economy.  For  what  little  we  have  learned  since  the  above  was 
written  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are  indebted  to  the  agi'icultural  schools  and  pro- 
fessors of  Europe.  We  have  lost  a  half  century  in  agricultural  progress ;  for  witliout 
gemiine  science  tliore  can  be  no  substantial  progress.  Every  school  boy  should  know 
that  practice  alone  only  repeats  what  practice  had  before  done,  so  that  progress  is  im- 
l-wssible.  An  experiment  is  a  search  after  a  thing  unknown,  or  it  is  no  experiment. 
S.«ch  an  investigation  is  prompted,  not  by  practice,  but  by  theory.  Theories  differ  as 
wideiv  in  value  as  agricultural  practice  ;  but  while  most  cultivators  are  quick  to  discover 
defects  in  p.ractice,  all  theories  of  farming  appear  to  tliem  alike  worthless,  except  their 
own.  To  have  a  sound  theory,  one  needs  large  experience  in  rural  affairs,  and  to  be 
well  read  in  the  Hterature  and  sciences  that  appertain  to  agriculture.  Such  an  one 
must  know  that  the  damage  annually  done  to  American  soil  can  not  be  repaired  by  any 
known  process  for  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  that, 
as  the  crops  grown  and  removed  inci-efise  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  the  injury  increases 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  alkalies  that  draw  nitre  from  the  air,  as  stated  by  L'Homme- 
DiEU,  are  now  extracted  from  112,042,000  acres,  and  thrown  into  rivers,  lakes,  and  the 
ocean,  to  improve  the  soil ! 

In  Europe,  where  ashes  are  less  abundant  than  in  this  country,  they  are  extensively 
used  for  making  artificial  nitre  beds  in  conjunction  with  manure.  In  forming  such  beds, 
care  is  taken  to  leave  open  passages  under  them  for  the  free  passage  of  air,  from  which 
nitrogen  is  absorbed  in  forming  the  nitric  acid  which  combined  with  potash  produces 
saltpetre,  and  united  to  soda  foi-ms  cubic  nitre.  To  extract  the  food  of  plants  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  retain  it  in  the  soil  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  wants  of  plants,  all 
alkalies  (potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,)  and  alkaline  earths  (Ume  and  magnesia,)  are 
invaluable.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  us  regret  the  constant  waste  of  alkalies  on  farms, 
in  villages,  and  in  cities.  Some  fancy  theorists  teach,  that  barely  shading  the  ground 
will  develop  a  nitre-bed  anywhere,  as  though  potash  could  be  extracted  from  pure  sand 
or  pure  clay.  This  mineral  is  no  better  husbanded  now  in  the  United  States  by  the 
mass  of  citizens  in  cities  and  rural  districts,  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago;  nor  is  the  pro- 
duction of  saltpetre  in  barnyards  better  understood  now  than  in  the  time  of  L'Homme- 
DiEU.  No  satisfactory  experiments  have  been  inade  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  in  drawing  the  nourishment  of  cultivated  crops  from  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
no  advancement  in  knowledffe  has  been  achieved  in  that  direction. 


MIXING    SOILS    AND    MANURES. 

An  acre  of  soil,  estimated  to  tlie  depth  of  ten  inches,  weighs  usually  not  far  fi-om  a 
thousand  tons.  It  is  a  heavy  dressing  of  common  stable  manure,  equal  to  thirty  loads 
of  over  a  ton  each,  which  supplies  ten  tons  of  solid  matter  to  the  acre.  Admitting  that 
one  applies  that  quantity,  every  one  hundred  grains  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches 
sliould  have  one  grain  of  finely  divided  manure  intimately  blended,  and  perfectly  incor- 
porated with  it.  This  is  the  ideal  of  garden  culture,  in  which  well  rotted  manure  and 
deep  and  frequent  tillage  form  a  soil  of  exceeding  fertility.  In  ordinary  farming,  the 
manure  goes  into  the  ground  in  comparatively  large  and  isolated  masses,  while  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  earth  may  be  found  without  a  particle  of  the  applied  f*  rtilizer  within  it. 
In  one  place,  the  roots  of  plants  have  an  excess  of  manure ;  and  in  another,  they  are  in 
a  starving  condition.  If  it  is  bad  to  do  without  any  manure,  it  is  but  little  better,  and 
often  worse,  to  make  so  unwise  a  use  of  this  food  of  crops.  Manure  is  the  elixir  of  veg- 
etable life  —  the  very  "  salt  of  the  earth."  How,  then,  ought  manure  to  be  prepared  ? 
How  applied  to  tilled  land,  meadows,  and  pastures  ? 

K  all  soils,  all  climates,  all  manures,  and  all  crops,  were  alike,  nothing  would  be  easier     .  j- 
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than  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  manure,  to  which  there  could  be 
but  few  exceptions  in  practice.  No  such  uniformity  in  circumstances  exists ;  and  on 
that  account,  very  much  must  be  left  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  husbandman.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  manure  dissolved  in  water  (a  weak  solution)  can  be 
most  evenly  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  Water 
holding  the  organic  and  inorganic  aliment  of  plants  in  solution,  permeates  the  earth 
wherever  it  is  possible  for  roots  to  extend.  In  this  condition,  their  daily  nourishment  is 
always  ready  for  use  ;  but  when  a  mass  of  raw,  insoluble  dung  or  vegetable  matter,  is 
buried  in  the  earth  or  spread  upon  its  surface,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  In  time, 
this  solid  will  dissolve ;  but  being  in  large  lumps,  the  sand,  clay,  and  mould  that  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  manure,  will  imbibe  it  all  and  leave  three-fourths  of  the  soil  as 
devoid  of  fertilizing  atoms  as  it  would  be  had  no  manure  been  spread  on  the  land.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  agriculture  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  and  fre- 
quently badly  worn,  must  have  seen  grass,  gTain,  and  other  crops,  grow  in  bunches  on 
partially  manured  fields.  This  is  owing  to  the  extreme  unevenness  with  which  the  fer- 
tilizers have  been  applied  —  some  plants  (a  very  few)  have  a  feast,  others  a  continuous 
fast.  In  all  such  cases,  the  manure  does  not  do  half  the  good  to  the  land  and  its  crops 
that  it  is  capable  of;  and  nothing  in  tillage  and  husbandry  more  needs  reform  than  the 
defective  manner  in  which  soils  and  manures  are  mixed  together.  Composts  so  covered 
with  loam,  mold,  ashes,  and  charcoal,  as  to  lose  none  of  their  gases,  nor  soluble  salts, 
should  be  rotted  sujfficiently  to  break  up  into  fine  particles  before  spreading,  plowing  in, 
and  harrowing.  In  this  way  alone  can  one  readily  incorporate  manure  Avith  clay,  sand, 
and  mold,  so  that  it  will  wholly  disappear. 

But  it  is  frequently  inconvenient  to  wait  for  manure  of  any  kind  to  rot  before  it  is 
used  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  it  can  be  best  applied.  It  should  be  spread  with 
much  greater  care,  broken  finer,  and  distributed  evener,  than  is  generally  practiced. 
This  rule  holds  good  whether  dung  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  meadows  and 
pastures,  or  to  plowed,  or  about  to  be  plowed,  lands.  The  equal  diffusion  of  the  fertil- 
izer through  the  body  of  the  soil  from  its  surface  down  to  the  depth  at  which  the  roots 
of  crops  descend,  is  the  perfection  of  manuring  by  the  aid  of  any  given  quantity.  Its 
extreme  division  greatly  favors  its  solution  in  the  earth,  and  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
farmer's  needy  crops.  Some  say  that  the  natural  tendency  of  fertilizers  is  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  therefore  manure  should  be  covered  deep  with  the  plow  ;  while  others  con- 
tend that  manure  naturally  sinks  with  the  water  that  descends  to  form  springs,  or  runs 
out  in  under-drains;  and  therefore  manure  should  be  covered  only  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth.  Both  of  these  statements  are  partly  true  and  partly  erroneous.  All  the  dis- 
solved food  of  plants  both  ascends  and  descends  around  their  roots  to  nourish  and  sup- 
port vegetation.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surfece  of  the  ground,  and  from  the 
numerous  leaves  of  plants  and  forest  trees,  induces  an  upward  movement  of  water  from 
the  subsoil ;  but  when  it  rains,  or  from  any  cause  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  surface 
soil  than  in  the  earth  below  it,  water  descends  and  manure  with  it,  if  soluble  and  present 
on  the  surface.  The  droppings  of  all  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  enrich  the  land  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  plow  or  harrow,  or  being  covered  with  earth.  Art  and  science  under- 
take to  do  more  than  imaided  nature  accomplishes  ;  and  a  large  increase  of  physical  as 
well  as  other  comforts,  is  attained.  But  for  some  reason,  the  art  and  science  of  agricul- 
ture are  less  studied,  and  less  investigated  in  a  philosophical  way,  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  range  of  useful  knowledge  and  occupations.  The  nice  adaptation  of  manures  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  every  crop,  is  a  point  in  farm  economy  now  universally  neglected. 
Defects  in  soils  are  attracting  some  attention  ;  but  how  to  remedy  these  defects  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  is  a  desideratum  that  can  never  be  realized  until  there  is  more  system 
in  our  vague  and  meaningless  researches  as  practical  farmers.  What  new  truths  did  the 
-i  L    three  millions  of  agriculturists  in  this  country  develop  in  the  year  1851  ?  ,^ 
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PLOWING    IN     GREEN     CROPS. 

AVuEN  a  plant  is  burnt  in  the  air,  the  ashgs  which  remain  are  termed  by  chemists  the 
inorganic  constituents ;  that  which  is  burnt  away,  the  organic :  and  though  this  defini- 
tion is  not  strictly  correct,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  pui*poscs.  The  great  store- 
house of  the  orr/anic  elements  of  plants,  is  the  atmosphere  ;  the  inorganic  elements  are 
obtained  by  plants  only  from  the  soil.  The  amount  of  produce  whicii  a  soil  destitute 
of  organic  matter  will  annually  yield  by  the  disintegration  of  its  inorganic  elements,  may 
be  considered  the  natural  yield  of  the  land.  What  that  amount  will  be,  will  depend, 
within  certain  limits,  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  these  mineral  constituents  of  the 
plants  grown ;  but  plants  can  not  gTOw  at  all  without  organic  matter,  or  those  elements 
which  the  atmosphere  will  supply.  Now,  in  what  quantity*will  the  atmosphere  supply 
these  to  the  plants,  providing  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  mineral  matter  ?  This  depends  on 
the  kind  of  plants,  the  length  of  the  gi'owing  season,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  and  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  in  that  season.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by  some  eminent  chem- 
ists, that  the  atmosphere  would  supply  an  unlimited  amount  of  organic  constituents  to 
the  plants,  and  that  therefore  the  yield  of  any  given  crop  would  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  existing  in  the  soil  in  an  assimilable  condition ; — that, 
if  there  were  only  mineral  elements  sufiicient  in  an  acre  for  five  bushels  of  wheat  and 
straw,  only  five  bushels  would  be  grown ;  but  if  there  were  sufficient  for  fifty  bushels,  a 
produce  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre  would  be  obtained.  To  the  first  proposition  we  of 
course  agree,  thinking  that  up  to  the  amount  of  j^roduce  for  which  the  atmosphere 
supplies  sufficient  organic  matter,  the  yield  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  mmeral 
matter  available  in  the  soil ;  so  that  the  point  at  issue  between  the  "  mineral  theory" 
and  "  ammoniacal  theory"  advocates,  is,  the  amount  of  organic  matter  which  the  atmos- 
phere annually  supplies  to  certain  crops,  —  and  there  is  no  subject  of  more  importance 
connected  with  agricultural  chemistry,  affecting  as  it  does  the  reason  of  all  our  systems 
of  agricultui'e,  rotation  of  crops,  the  value  of  manuring  substances,  and  in  fact  everything 
connected  with  agricultural  operations. 

Without  therefore  attempting  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  soils  are  easily 
exhausted  of  their  mineral  constituents  or  not,  we  will  give  some  results  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  that,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  entirely  satisfy  us  that  to  obtain  large 
crops,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supjjlg  organic  matter  in  the  soil ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  atmosphere  will  not  supply  sufficient  organic  matter  for  a  large  crop  of  wheat. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  in  1843.  The  soil  a  rather  heavy  loam,  or  what 
is  generally  known  as  a  good  wheat  soil.  Four  grain  crops  were  taken  from  the  field 
the  four  years  preceding  the  experiment,  without  any  manure  of  any  kind  being  supplied. 
The  field  devoted  to  the  experiments  contains  fourteen  acres.  It  is  divided  into  thirty- 
three  portions,  which  have  been  sown  with  wheat  (and  the  whole  crop  of  wheat  and 
straw  removed)  every  year.  One  plot  has  been  left  unmanured  since  the  commence- 
ment ;  another  supplied  with  fourteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre  each  year, 
and  one  with  the  ashes  of  fourteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure ;  some  with  "  Liebig's 
Patent  Wheat  Manure,"  and  others  with  all  kinds  of  chemical  mineral  manures,  alone 
and  in  various  combinations;  some  with  rice  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre,  rape  cake 
in  various  quantities,  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  alone  and  in  conjunction 
with  all  kinds  of  mineral  manures.  The  detailed  results  of  such  extensive  experiments 
can  not  of  course  be  given  ;  and  in  fact,  a  mere  summary  of  them  would  occupy  more 
room  than  our  space  will  admit.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  then,  that  the  average  yield  of  dressed 
grain  per  acre,  of  seven  successive  crops  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot,  was  1 7|- 
bushels.  The  average  yield  of  nine  plots,  the  first  year  dressed  with  a  variety  of  artifi- 
cial mineral  manures  corresponding  to  the  ash  of  wheat  and  straw,  was  16f  bushels. 
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The  ashes  of  fourteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure,  gave  10  hushels.  Tlie  average  of  the 
seven  years  on  the  plot  dressed  with  fovirteen  tons  of  barn-y-ard  manure  per  acre  each 
year,  was  28  bushels.  An  acre  dressed  with  168  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  gave  33^  bushels;  another,  with  150  .lbs.  each  of  s.ulghate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  25|-  bushels  ;  while  a  plot  by  the  side  of  it,  dressed  wl^'^lSO  lbs.  each  of  sul- 
jihate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  300  lbs.  potass,  200  lbs.  sod^J'lOO  lbs.  shlphate  of 
magnesia,  200  lbs.  calcined  bones,  and  150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  gave  55  bushels.  Again, 
with  200  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  we  get  32^-  bushels  ;  while  300 
lbs.  potass,  200  lbs.  soda,  100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  200  Jbs,  calcined  bone  dust, 
Avith  150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  gave  17^-  bushels.  224  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  21^ 
bushels.  224  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  ashes  of  three  loads  of  wheat  straw, 
gave  27  bushels.  , 

These  results,  which  we  have  selected  as  showing  the  general  indications  of  the  exper- 
iments, will  throw  much  liglit  on  our  point — What  amoimt  of  organic  matter  will  the 
atmosphere  supply  to  a  wheat  crop  on  a  soil  having  an  abundance  of  inorganic  constitu- 
ents ?  The  average  crop  on  the  continually  immanured  acre  was  l7f  bushels;  and 
where  inorganic  or  ash  constituents  were  supplied,  the  crop  was  not  increased.  But 
when  a  salt  of  ammonia  is  used,  the  crop  in  some  instances  was  doubled ;  and  in  no 
instance  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiments,  has  ammonia  been  used  without 
greatly  increasing  the  crop.  On  one  acre  Avhere  ammoniacal  salts  alone  were  used,  the 
average  yield  of  six  successive  crops  was  27  bushels.  This  clearly  shows  that  there  was 
abundance  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  soil,  but  that  for  want  of  organic  matter  the  plants 
could  not  assimilate  them.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  wheat  was  not  in  favorable 
circumstances  for  collecting  organic  matter  from  the  air,  for  the  land  was  always  plowed 
twice  previous  to  sowing,  and  during  the  spring  the  crop  was  hand-hoed  twice,  and 
sometimes  thrice,  care  being  taken  to  have  all  th^e  plots  hoed  at  the  same  time  and 
treated  similarly  in  every  mechanical  operation.  • 

AV^e  therefore  conclude  that,  though  a  soil-has  an  abundance  of  every  inorganic  con- 
stituent of  the  wheat  plant  in  an  available  boiidition  for  40  bushels  per  acre,  yet  if  there 
is  not  a  corresponding  sufficiency  of  organic  matter,  but  the  plant  is  dependent  solely  on 
the  atmosphere,  a  crop  aver^iging  about  17  bushels  otily  Avill  be  obtained;  and  this  may 
be  considered  the  natural  yield  of  a  soil,  organic  matter  being  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere sufficient  for  this  amoimt.  If  we  wish  to  increase  this  yield,  Ave  must  get  an  arti-' 
ficial  supply,  or  an  accumulation,  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil ;  and  as  organic  matter 
consists  of  four  elem.cnts  —  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  —  it  is  important  to 
know  which  of  these  is  the  most  essential.  In  the  experiments  above  given,  whefe  14 
tons  of  barn-yard  manure  were  each  year  used  per  acre,  an  average  crop  of  28  bushels 
was  obtained ;  and  where  ammoniacal  salts  alone  were  used  for  six  years,  an  average  of 
27  bushels.  Now,  besides  a  large  amoimt  of  inorganic  matter^  the  14  tons  of  barn-yard 
manure  contained  an  immense  amoimt  of  organic  matter  —  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen; 
and  nitrogen  —  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone  did  as  much  good  as 
the  minerals,  carbon,  and  ammonia  in  the  dung,  we  conclude  that  ammonia  (hydrogen 
and  nitrogen)  is  the  only  organic  matter  that  need  be  supplied  to  the  wheat  croj-*.  The 
rice,  rape  cake,  and  other  carbonaceous  manures  used  in  the  experiments,  did  good  only 
in  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  they  contained.  So  that,  to  increase  our 
wheat  crops  over  17  bushels  per  acre,  we  must  in  some  shape  or  other  supply  ammonia  ; 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  nitrogen. 

To  obtain  this  ammonia,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  increasing  our  wheat 
crop.  In  Great  Britain,  immense  quantities  are  purchased  in  the  form  of  Peruvian 
guano,  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia;.,^!  highly  nitrogenous  artificial  foods 
are  purchased  for  cattle,  which  make  a  manure  ©oSTSming  a  high  per  centage  of  am- 
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the  introduction  of  free  trade,  and  tlie  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products,  it  is  asserted  that  this  "high  farming"  is  attended  with  low  profits.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  if  the  use  of  guano  and  the  consumption  of  oilcake  docs  not  abate,  it  will  be 
pretty  good  evidence  that  it  is  found  profitable  with  prices  but  little  higher  than  our  own. 

The  reader  will  wonder  what  this  has  to  do  with  plowing  in  green  crops.  Much, 
every  way.  The -reason  of  the"  benefit  of  a  crop  of  clover  plowed  in  for  a  crop  of  wheat, 
is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  see  if  we  adopt  the  mineral  theory ;  for  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  but  what  the  wheat  plant  can  extract  the  mineral  elements  from  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  clover  plant;  and  therefore,  if  there  is  inorganic  matter  for  the  clover, 
there  is  for  the  wheat :  for  both  plants  require  precisely  the  same  elements.  It  is  said 
that  clover  roots  descend  further  into  the  subsoil,  and  bring  up  these  fertilizers  from 
below,  and  thus  supply  the  following  wheat  crop.  But  why  will  not  the  wheat  roots 
obtain  this?  —  we  have  seen  several  wheat  roots  six  feet  long,  and  one  nine  feet ;  and 
believe  when  the  wheat  plant  is  strong  and  healthy,  that  its  roots  descend  as  low  as  do 
those  of  clover. 

Abandoning  the  mineral  theory  and  adopting  the  amm.oniacal  one,  we  have  at  once  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  benefit  of  clover  and  other  green  crops  plowed  in  as  a  manure 
for  wheat.  To  increase  our  crop  of  wheat,  we  must  supply  ammonia.  Now,  when  we 
plow  in  a  crop  of  clover,  this  is  -just  what  we  do  supply.  We  do  not  gain  minerals  by 
the  operation,  as  they  already  existed  in  the  soil,  and  some  have  perhaps  been  removed 
by  a  crop  of  hay  the  previous  summer  ;  but  the  clover  obtains  ammonia  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  becomes  organized  in  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  plant ;  and  when 
they  are  plowed  in,  they  decompose,  and  furnish  ammonia  for  the  v/hcat  crop.  A  crop 
of  red  clover  that  would  make  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  would  contain  60  lbs.  of  nif^ogen, 
and  according  to  the-  results  of  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments,  would,  if  plowed  in,  increase 
the  following  wheiifecrop  twelve  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  this  without  taking  the  roots  into 
consideration,  which  would  probably  contain  half  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  \mt  crop  of 
clover.  This  would  make  an  increase  of  eighteen  bushels  per  acre,  as  the  benefit  of 
growing  clover  and  plowing  it  in.  ;^.    . 

The  proper  time  to  turn  in  the  clover,  is  just  before  flowering;  it  is  then  £^  of '^h 
nitrogenous  fluids :  whereas,  .in  the  act  of  flowering,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  ana  tli6  cloter 
is  not  so  good  either  for  hay  or  manure.  This  fact  will  also  indicate  the  proper  time  for 
cutting  clover  for  hay.  If  allowed  to  stand  until  after  it  has  flowered,  not  only  will 
there  be  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  the  soluble  saccharine  matter  will  be  converted  into 
insoluble  starch  and  innutritions  woody  fibre. 

In  deciding  on  the  economy  of  plowing  in  clover  for  manure,  or  converting  it  into 
hay,  we  have  to  consider  its  effect  on  the  wheat  crop,  the  price  of  the  wheat,  the  value 
of  the  hay,  and  what  it  would  cost  to  obtain  manure  in  some  other  way.  We  have  just 
purchased  guano  in  New  York,  for  experimental  purposes  ;  it  cost  us  there $50  per  ton; 
and  if  it  contains  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  we  shall  consider  it  a  first  rate  article.  .  This 
is  paying  15  cents  per  pound  for  ammonia.  Now,  we  have  said  that  a  crop  of  clover 
which  would  make  a  ton  of  hay,  would  contain  about  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  about 
48  lbs.  of  ammonia.  This  at  15  cents  per  pound  w'ould  be  87.20,  as  the  value  of  a  ton 
of  clover  hay  for  manuring  purposes  ;  and  if  plowed  in,  it  would  increase  the  wheat  crop 
8  bushels.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject.  Besides  nitrogen,  clover  contains 
a  large  amount  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  so  united  with  each  other  and  nitro- 
gen as  to  form  valuable  food  for  animals,  though  the  first  three  elements  are  not  neces- 
sary as  food  for  the  wheat  plant,  as  has  been  before  shown.  Now,  if  this  clover  is 
consumed  at  home  by  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  these  elements  will  be  used  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  will  be  voided  in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements, 
(principally  in  the  former,)  which,  if  carefully  husbanded,  can  be  returiiCd  to  the  field 
without  much  loss. 
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Besides  clover,  there  are  many  other  crops  which  are  grown  for  plowing  in  as  manure. 
Tlair  value  for  such  a  purpose  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they 
extract  from  the  atinosphere ;  and  as  all  the  cereals  consume  nitrogen  rather  than  collect 
it,  they  should  never  be  grown  for  this  purpose.  Such  are  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  corn, 
timothy,  &c.  Peas  and  tares  collect  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  might  be  profit- 
ably grown  for  the  purpose  of  i^lowing  in  while  green.  Rape  is  often  grown  in  England 
for  plowing  under ;  but  it  requires  rich  land  to  produce  a  good  crop,  and  we  can  not 
recommend  it.  Spurry,  white  lupins,  borage,  and  many  other  plants,  are  grown  in 
Europe  foi'  manure ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  fairly  tried  in  this  country,  and  we 
therefore  can  not  speak  of  their  respective  merits.  On  the  whole,  we  knovt'  of  nothing 
at  pi'csent  so  well  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  so  valuable  either  as  food  for  stock 
or  plowing  in  as  manure  for  wheat,  as  red  clover  ;  and  we  would  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend its  more  extensive  culture  in  the  place  of  the  cereal  timothy,  especially  on  all 
wheat  farms.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  large  crops  of  clover  grown,  converted  into  hay, 
and  sold  off  the  farm,  unless  manure  be  purchased  in  return  in  equal  proportion,  know- 
ing that  such  a  course  must  soon  exhaust  the  land  of  the  mineral  elements  ;  but  if  the 
clover  is  consumed  on  the  fiarm  by  stock,  or  plowed  in  as  manure,  and  nothing  but  the 
grain  of  wheat  sold  off  the  farm,  we  apprehend  no  such  exhaustion. 


THE    FATTING    QUALITIES    OF    DIFFERENT    BREEDS    OF    SHEEP. 

In  deciding  on  the  merits  of  any  breed  of  sheep,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  consider  the 
object  for  which  they  are  specially  kept  —  whether  for  wool,  tallow,  or  mutton,  and  the 
relative  prices  of  these  products.  Thus,  in  England,  mutton  seldom  sells  for  less  than 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  while  the  best  refined  tallow  is  worth  but  seven  cents,  and  wool 
twenty  four  cents  per  pound.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  the  farmer  will 
keep  that  breed  of  sheep  which  yields  the  most  mutton  of  a  superior  quality  witli  the 
least  consumption  of  food,  while  tallow  and  wool-making  qualities  will  be  minor  consid- 
erations. In  this  country,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ai'e  just  the  reverse  —  wool  of 
the  same  quality  is  worth  more  here  than  in  England,  while  tallow  is  usually  worth 
twice  as  much  as  mutton. 

We  make  these  remarks  to  introduce  to  our  readers  some  results  of  experiments 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Lawes,  on  the  "  Comparative  fatting  qualities  of  diiierent 
breeds  of  Sheep  ;"  and  though  only  two  breeds  have  yet  been  tried,  the  facts  brought  to 
light  can  not  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  The  breeds  taken  were  the  Hampshire  and 
Sussex  Downs.  Forty  animals  of  each  breed,  selected  fi-om  the  best  flocks  in  Great 
Britain,  were  placed  side  by  side  upon  rafters,  in  a  long  shed.  They  were  fed  with  oil- 
cake, clover  hay  cut  fine,  and  ruta  baga.  The  average  weight  of  the  Hampshire  sheep 
when  put  up,  (November  V,)  was  113  lbs.  per  head;  that  of  the  Sussex  sheep  was  83 
lbs.  The  amount  of  oilcake  and  clover  chafl'  allowed  them  was  in  proportion  to  their 
live  weight.  Thus,  the  forty  Harapshires  were  allowed  forty  pounds  of  oilcake  and  forty 
pounds  of  clover  chaff  per  day ;  and  to  the  Sussex,  thirty-two  pounds  of  oilcake  and 
thirty-two  of  clover  chaff'.  Ruta  bagas  were  allowed  them  ad  libitum.  The  entire 
period  of  the  experiment  was  twenty-six  weeks.  The  average  weeklyconsumption  of 
ruta  bagas  per  head  of  the  Ilampshires,  was  106  lbs.;  and  of  the  Sussex,  79  lbs.:  or, 
for  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  of  the  Hampshires,  '11^  lbs. ;  and  of  the  Sussex,  G9 
lbs.  The  average  weekly  increase  per  head  was,  of  the  Hampshires,  2  lbs.  12  oz. ;  and 
of  the  SusseXj  2  lbs.  2  oz. :  or,  for  each  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  of  the  Hamp- 
shires, 1  lb.  14  oz. ;  and  of  the  Sussex,  1  lb.  11  oz.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  the 
Hampshires  lay  on  fat  quicker  than  the  Sussex ;  but  the  question  is,  which  breed  pro- 
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duces  the  most  increase  from  a  given  amount  of  food.     The  following  table  will  show 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  each  breed,  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase : 

TABLE,  Showing  the  avekage  Food  consctieb  to  pnoDucE  100  lbs.  incebase  dueikg  thb  perj^^d  o"  2G  weeks. 


Oil  Cake. 

Clover.     EutaBaga 

« 

lbs.    02. 
3U      4 
294      0 

lbs.    w.  1       lbs. 
804      3          4()SG 

259    12 

3941 

More  food  required  by  Sussex  sheep, 

20      4 

44      7 

145 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Sussex  sheep,  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase  of 
animal,  required  20^  lbs.  more  oilcake,  44^  lbs.  more  clover,  and  145  lbs.  more  ruta 
bagas,  than  the  Ilampshires.  The  average  weight  of  wool  per  head  was,  from  the 
Hampshires,  6  lbs.  4  oz. ;  and  from  the  Sussex,  5  lbs.  10  oz.  The  proportion  of  wool 
to  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  was,  for  the  Hampshires,  3|-  lbs. ;  and  for  the  Sussex, 
4^  lbs.  The  average  weight  per  head  of  the  Ilampshires  when  fat,  including  wool,  was 
183  lbs. ;  and  that  of  the  Sussex,  141  lbs.  The  average  weight  of  carcass  of  the  Hamp- 
shires was  101  lbs.  14  oz. ;  of  the  Sussex,  -76  lbs.  13  oz.  The  average  weight  of  oftal 
per  head  \yas,  from  the  Hampshires,  12  lbs.  4  oz. ;  from  the  Sussex,  9  lbs.  10  oz.  The 
exact  age  of  the  sheep  is  not  stated  ;  but  as  they  are  called  lambs,  we  presume  when 
killed  they  were  about  fifteen  months  old. 

Of  the  money  results  of  the  experiments  we  need  not  speak  ;  it  depends  on  the  ])rice 
of  oilcake  and  the  cost  of  raising  clover  and  ruta  bagas.  In  England,  however,  it  is 
considered  profitable,  when  fatting  sheep  on  ruta  bagas  as  the  principal  food,  to  give 
them  oilcake  and  clover  chaff,  providiiig  the  increased  value  of  the  sheep  is  sufiicieut  to 
pay  for  the  additional  food;  the  value  of  the  manure,  which  is  much  improved  by  the 
oilcake,  more  than  paying  for  the  ruta  bagas  and  cost  of  attendance. 

Of  the  value  of  these  two  breeds  of  sheep  our  readers  will  be  able  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  this  summary  of  results  given.  It  is  evident  that  the  consumption  of 
food  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  is  nearly  identical  in  both  cases,  and  that  the 
Hampshire  will  give  a  greater  increase  for  this  food  than  the  Sussex  sheep.  The  Sussex, 
however,  produced  the  most  wool,  which  sold  for  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the 
Hampshire.  Our  own  conclusions  from  these  experiments, are,  that  the  Hampshires  will 
be  found  more  profitable  for  this  country  than  the  Sussex. 

Mr.  Lawes  is  now  trying  experiments  between  the  Cotswold  and  New  Oxford,  and 
the  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  breeds.  He  informs  us  in  a  private  letter,  that  so 
far  as  increase  of  animal  from  a  given  amount  of  food  is  concerned,  the  Cotswold  are 
superior  to  the  New  Oxford  and  both  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  downs.  In  an  experi- 
ment on  Hampshire  downs,  on  the  nutritive  value  of  different  foods,  Mr.  Lawes  found 
that,  sheep  weighing  121^  lbs.  a?t  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  consumed  7 
lbs.  of  oilcake  and  22  lbs.  of  clover  hay  per  head  per  week,  and  increased  SOrJ:  lbs.  in  19 
weeks,  or  1  lb.  9^  oz,  per  head  per  week.  The  same  kind  of  sheep  by  the  side  of  these, 
fed  with  linseed  and  clover  hay,  and  weighing  when  put  up  exactly  the  same  as  the 
others,  consumed  7  lbs.  of  linseed  and  20  lbs.  of  clover  hay,  and  increased  in  19  weeks 
28|-  lbs.,  or  l-j  lbs.  per  head  per  week. 

The  oilcake  used  in  all  these  experiments  was  American,  which  contains  more  nitrogen, 
and  sells  for  a  higher  price,  (at  present  it  is  worth  $40  per  ton,)  than  the  English.  The 
English  contains  imore  oil  than  the  American.  This,  however,  does  not  materially 
increase  its  value  ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that,  weight  for  weight.,  the  cake  which  is  left  after 
the  oil  is  pressed  out  of  the  linseed,  is  more  fatting  than  the  linseed  itself.  This,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  has  been  the  result  of  every  trustworthy  experiment  on  the  relative 
value  of  oilcake  and  linseed  as  food  for  animals.  It  would  indicate  that  oil  is  not  of 
such  a  fatting  nature  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
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ConkMA   CoriT.njinnknre, 

Salt  vs.  Fike. — In  the  November  number  of  the  Farmer  for  last  year,  I  uoticecl  a  communication 
relative  to  the  burning  of  a  barn,  as  was  supposed,  by  spontaneous  combustion,  producaid  by  the  grain 
being  drawn  in  too  damp.  Your  answer  directed  that  the  hay  and  grain  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  storing.  This  is  good  advice  when  it  can  be  adopted  without  the  hazard  of  grown  wheat,  aqd 
bleached  and. half  rotten  hay;  bi;t  there  are  times  (instance  the  last  two  seasons)  when  this  seems 
impossible.  Now,  permit  me,  with  due  deference  to  your 'superior  knowledge  and  ability,  to  suggest 
a  preventive  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Fanner,  which  I  have  adopted  with  much  confidence  for 
some  yeai"s  past.  I  refer  to  salting  both  hay  and  grain  when  drawn  in.  This  to  some  extent  has 
been  practiced  among  farmers  in  these  parts,  but  perhaps  by  few,  if  any,  with  a  view  to  this  idea. 
And  it  is  doubtless  attended  with  other  advantages.  It  is  a  well  known  principle  of  chemistry,  that 
substances  in  passing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  state,  produce  cold,  as  salt,  snow,  &c. ;  and  this,  so  far 
as  I  know,  seems  to  be  somewhat  peculiar  to  salt.  Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  sensation  of  cold 
felt  upon  immersing  the  hand  in  strong  brine.  Nvmierous  illustrative  examples  might  be  given,  but 
let  th:s  one  suffice.      South  Bristol. 


Sheep  Frauds. — "We  have  seen  statements  published  in  agricultural  journals,  by  Vermont  wool- 
growers,  bra^uing  of  their  sheep  and  fine  wool,  and  challenging  the  world  to  produce  their  equal. 
Sucli  assertions  are  a  touch  beyond  the  exaggerating  advertisements  of  q\iack  doctors,' puffing  their 
nostruins.  Tlirse  nauseous  assertions,  like  bitter  pills,  require  oiling,  as  they  do  their  sheep,  before 
the  farmers  of  the  west  can  be  made  to  swallow  any  more  of  them.  Now,  if  their  wool  is  as  good  as 
they  have  represented  it  to  be,  will  you,  Messrs.  Editore,  flr  some  of  your  Vermont  subscribers,  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  us,  through  the  Farmer,  why  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  last  year's  clip  of  Vermont 
wool  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  unsold,  on  the  first  of  I\Iarch  last?  and  why  it  is  that  the 
manufacturers  purchase  up  all  the  wool  about  the  country  at  shearing  time,  and  pass  by  Vermont 
wool  as  unworthy  of  their  notice?  The  dear  bought  experience  the  farmers  of  the  west  have  had 
for  the  past  two  years,  in  purchasing  eastern  sheep  at  prices  much  above  their  value,  compels  us  to 
state  that  many  of  their  sheep,  like  their  wool,  have  proved  very  different  from  Avhat  they  were  rep- 
resented to  be.  The  sheep  pedlars  cut  the  eye  tee;h  of  many  of  our  farmers,  which  has  created  a 
great  distrust  in  anything  that  writers  or  pedlai-s  may  say  respecting  their  sheep,  and  now  we  are  all 
on  the  look-out  for  sharpers,     A. — Ann  Arbor,  Ilich. 
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E,UTA  Baga  and  Mangel  Wuezel. — I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  about  half  an  acre  of  rnta 
baga  for  several  yeai-s,  and  think  them  indispensable  for  my  flock  of  breeding  sheep  in  the  spring.  I 
usually  sow  them  the  last  week  in  June,  in  rows  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  hoe  them  out  ten 
inches  in  the  rows.  I  have  never  used  superphosphate  of  lime,  but  if  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre 
can  be  made  by  the  farmer  himself  for  four  dollars,  as  you  say  in  the  March  number,  I  should  think 
if  it  does  as  much  good  as  you  say  it  does  for  root  crops,  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  barn-yard 
manure.  I  usually  get  about  tlii-ee  hundred  bushels  of  ruta  baga  from  the  half  acre.  I  have  never 
grown  mangel  w  rzel,  but  as  you  so  strongly  recommend  them  in  the  March  number,  I  mean  to 
plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre  this  year,  by  way  of  experiment  You  say  that  "  though  this  root  contains 
about  87  per  cent,  of  water,  yet  more  nutritive  matter  can  be  obtained  per  acre  from  this  crop  thaa 
any  other."  I  certainly  should  not  have  thought  that  roots  contained  87  lbs.  of  water  in  every  100; 
but  you  say  that  ruta  baga  contain  even  more  water  than  mangel  wurzel,  and  that  even  green  clover 
contains  80  per  cent  of  water.  . 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  amount  of  water  a  crop  of  clover  exhales  during  its  growth,  from 
an  acre  of  land  —  no  less  than  430  tons,  or  8600  lbs.,  per  day.  Truly,  plants  require,  or  at  least  take 
their  food  in  a  very  diluted  state.  And  it  would  seem,  as  you  say,  that  this  amount  of  water,  impreg- 
nated as  it  is  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  is  capable  of  taking  up  every  element  that  enters  into 
tlie  composition  of  the  plant,  even  the  most  insoluble.       A  Constant  Reader. — JJutehess  Co.,  A'.  Y. 
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Growing  Melons. — ; Perhaps  it  would  interest  some  of  you  readers  to  know  of  a  method  of  culti- 
vating melons  which  I  have  practiced  very  suecesirfiilly  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  For  some 
reason  they  do  not  ordinarily  ripen  well  in  tliis  region  when  planted,  as  on  Long;  Island  or  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  open  air.  I  have  first  dug  holes  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  three  or  four  in  diameter ; 
into  tliis,  the  hxst  of  April,  I  have  thrown  stable  manure,  such  as  is  used  for  hot-beds,  three  or  four 
wheel-barrowfuls.  On  the  top  of  this  I  place  a  box,  shaped  like  the  box  of  a  hot-bed,  but  only  large 
enough  to  require  four  panes  of  8  by  10  glass,  and  in  the  box  I  place  six  or  eight  inches  of  eand,  with 
ashes  and  charcoal,  and  hoe  the  dirt  around  the  box  in  the  form  of  a  neat  mound.  After  a  few  days 
I  plant  my  melon  seeds,  enough  to  give  me  a  selection  of  the  best  plants,  leaving  but  three  in  a  hill 
when  fully  grown.  In  the  sides  of  the  box  may  be  sown  tomato  seed,  as  in  a  hot-bed.  The  result 
has  been,  that  my  melons  and  tomatoes  have  I'ipened  two  or  three  weeks  earlierjtlian  they  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  in  great  profusion.      F. — Homer,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potatoes. — I  have  been  raising  sweet  potatoes  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  for 
the  most  of  tliat  time  have  experienced  much  difficulty  and  loss  in  wintering  the  seed  for  the  next 
year's  ci'op;  but  I  now  feel  much  gratified, in  being  able  to  inform  you  and  the  public,  that  all  the 
extra  labor  which  I  believe  to  be.  generally  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the  seed  over  winter,  is 
entirely  unnecessary  and  worse  than  useless,  of  which  I  have  been  growing  suspicious  for  several 
years  past.     Last  fall  I  adopted  the  following  mode,  with  complete  success  and  entire  satisfaction  : 

I  dug  my  potatoes  during  a  spell  of  nice  Indian  Summer,  about  the  first  week  in  October.  They 
were  handled  carefully,  taking  care  to  bruise  them  or  fracture  the  skin  as  little  as  possible,  (which  I 
think  as  necessary  as  in  the  management  of  keeping  apples,)  and  spread  on  a  clean  sod  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  from  a  week  to  ten  days.  I  then  carefully  gathered  twenty -six  bushels  of  them  in 
a  basket,  carried  theni  up  stairs,  laid  them  away  in  barrels  and  boxes,  and  covered  them  up  with  old 
carpets,  bags,  or  anything  to  keep  the  air  from  them.  Wlien  the  winter  began  to  set  in  cold,  I  col- 
lected tliem  around  the  stove-pipe  and  chimney,, and  covered  them  all  over  in  a  body  witli  boards 
and  other  covering  extending  down  to  the  floor,  thus  husbanding  all  the  heat  that  might  arise  through 
the  course  of  the  day  from  the  pipe  and  through  the  flooi-,  which  were  considerable,  as  they  were 
located  over  a  cook  stove  in  which  there  was  generally  fire  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  or  ten  at  night.  During  some  of  those  coldest  days  and  nights,  (of  which  some  were  extremely 
cold — from  12  to  L5  deg.  below  zero,)  the.  heat  was  so  great  on  those  boxes  and  barrels  nearest  the 
pipe,  say  within  six  inches,  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  hold  my  hand  on  them  at  tlsat  point.  There 
were  two  barrels,  furthest  fi-om  the  fire,  that  were  touched  with  the  frost  a  little,  which  I  overhauled 
in  February.  I  believe  I  can  safely  s.ay  the  whole  loss  on  the  twenty-six  bushels,  including  those 
tliat  were  frost-bitten  and  a  few  small  ones  dried  up  by  tlie  excessive  heat,  did  not  exceed  fiv%  pecks. 
I  now  liave  thirteen  bushels  of  them  in  hot-beds,  and  offer  the  plants  at  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  or 
four  dollars  per  thousand. 

I  discover  that  by  putting  them  in  large  quantities  together  when  fresh  dug,  they  will  fsrment,  or 
go  through  a  sweating  process,  which  is  very  injurious,  in  which  I  believe  the  milk  is  more  or  less 
converted  into  water,  and  the  saccharine  principle  more  or  less  destroyed,  thereby  unfitting  them 
either  for  the  table  or  to  keep.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  are  fit  to  eat  only  while  fresh  — 
tliat  they  get  to  be  out  of  season,  &.C. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  they  are 
kept,  the  sweeter  and  more  delicately  flavored  they  become,  as  I  argue,  from  the  greater  concentra- 
tion of  the  gaccharine  matter  as  the  water  evaporates. 

There  is  another  false  opinion  more  or  less  in  circulation,  in  regard  to  eastern  and  western  grown 
potatoes,  which  is,  that  the  eastern  grown  are  sweeter  and  better  than  the  western  grown  tubers. 
This  idea  was  strongly  advanced  to  me  one  year  ago  last  fall,  in  Buffalo.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
what  little  difference  there  may  be,  if  any,  is  in  favor  of  the  western  grown;  in  defence  of  which 
position,  let  me  advance  a  short  Statement,  which  is  this:  The  Irish  potato,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
raised  in  this  country,  is  more  delicately  flavored  tlian  those  of  the  eastern  States.  This  ojiinion  I 
believe  is  universally  admitted  here.  I  think  the  cause  is  in  the  soil  —  tliis  being  light  and  loamy, 
and  that  heavy  clay  and  gravel; — the  one  being  in  a  state  of  nature  —  rich,  fertile,  and  fat;  the 
other,  barren,  sterile,  and  poor  in  comparison.  This  I  have  tried,  in  the  article  of  beets,  in  my 
garden,  which  in  the  natural  state  is  a  stiff  yellow  clay.  At  the  first  improvement  of  it,  I  hauled 
upon  it  enough  of  wettish  prairie  soil  (I  can  not  call  it  muck)  to  make  two  or  three  beds.  The  fol- 
lowing season  was  quite  a  dry  one,  and  the  beets  which  we  grew  in  the  clay  soil  were  so  bitter  we 
•^  h     could  scarcelv  cat  them,  while  those  of  the  same  seed  and  variety  which  grew  in  the  prairie  soil,      i  r 
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were  mild  and  sweet.  I  conclude  from  analogy,  that  the  western  grown  sweet  potatoes  are  likely  to 
be  the  sweetest  and  best 

Now,  a  word  as  to  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this  false  ojnniou  expressed  in  Buffalo,  concerning 
western  grown  potatoes.  May  it  not  be  from  the  fact  that  in  the  west  there  are  a  groat  many  varie- 
ties of  them  grown,  and  many  of  them  of  infei-ior  quality,  each  variety  being  different  almost  as 
apples.  Sweet  potato  amatures  have  represented  to  me  that  the  very  best  varieties  are  the  Yellovj 
Spanish  and  the  Bed  Spanish,  and  that  there  is  little  difference  between  them,  some  choosing  the 
one  and  some  the  other. 

Last  season  I  planted  from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July ;  the  last  planted  were  of  com-se 
not  very  large,  but  paid  very  weH.  I  believe  there  are  more  failures  from  having  tlie  ground  too 
rich  than  too  poor.  If  manure  is  thought  to  be  necessary,  spread  on  and  plow  it  in  decj),  then  han'ow 
well,  ridge  up  three  furrows  together  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  apart.  Keep  them  clean,  the  vines  loose  from  the  ground  in  all  other  places  except 
at  the  original  root,  and  tlie  ground  well  ridged  up,  and  you  may  expect  five  bushels  to  the  hundred 
sprouts,  if  planted  by  the  10th  of  June.      Cyrus  Mooee. — Port  Clintmi,  Mich. 
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Gapes  in  Chickens. — As  my  husband  is  a  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
you  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you  a  sliort  article  on  the  subject  of  "Gapes 
in  Chickens,"  which,  if  you  should  consider  worthy  a  place  in  your  pages,  you  are  welcome  to  lay 
before  your  numerous  readers,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  been  learning  by  dear  experi- 
ence (as  I  think  I  have  learned)  the  nature  of  this  troublesome  disease.  I  have  been  induced  to  write 
tJiis  from  haviag  seen  no  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  on  this  subject,  that  were  satisfactory  to 
my  mind.  One  writer  attributes  gapes  to  giving  chickens  wet  food ;  another,  to  sour  food ;  another 
to  light  bread ;  &c.  These  theories  may  all  be  correct ;  but  from  several  years'  experience  in  the 
rearing  of  chickens,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  food  has  but  little  to  do  with  preventing,  producing,  or 
Cluing  gapes,  since  the  same  results  have  been  produced  from  giving  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  food 
prepared  in  nearly  as  many  different  ways. 

As  many  persons  who  raise  fowls  appear  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  I  will  state 
plainly  my  views.  The  constant  gaping  is  the  consequence  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  chicken 
to  expel  a  knot  of  small  worms,  which  I  have  always  found  in  the  windpipe,  (and  not  in  the  gullet, 
or  meat-pipe,  as  many  suppose,)  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  it  joins  the  lungs.  Their  location 
apjioars  very  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  prevent  respiration,  and  hence  the  effort  to  expel  them. 

The  Cause. — I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  any  other  cause  for  this  disease  than  cold,  as  the 
chicks  are  always  affected  during  or  soon  after  cold,  wet  weather,  and  never  in  good  weather. 

27w  Owe. — I  have  tried  all  the  prescriptions  that  have  been  recommended  by  the  most  learned 
"doctors"  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  through  the  agricultural  press — black  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  Jerusalem  oak,  spirits  turpentine,  and  a  host  of  other  nostrums,  that  have  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  assist  the  little  sufferers  off.  I  have  also  tried  to  extract  the  worms  with  a  wire ;  but  this  I 
consider  very  unsafe,  as  it  kills  as  many  as  it  cures.  I  have  also  tried  a  feather,  with  no  better 
success ;  as  one  stiff  enough  to  extract  the  worms  is  very  apt  to  destroy  the  chicken.  My  present 
remedy,  however,  has  never  failed  in  a  single  instance,  if  taken  in  time.  It  is  this :  I  procure  a 
spear  of  blue-grass,  and  after  stripping  off  the  seeds,  I  twist  it  in  my  fingei-s  until  I  get  the  fibrous 
branches  closely  entwined  around  the  main  stem ;  then  pulling  out  the  tongue  of  the  chicken  until 
the  mouth  of  tlie  windpipe  is  presented,  I  insert  the  spear  of  grass,  and  turning  it  around  several 
times,  until  it  reaches  the  lower  extremity  of  the  windpipe,  I  withdraw  it  with  the  worms  attached. 
If,  however,  the  worms  do  not  appear  to  be  all  extracted,  I  have  a  cup  of  water  at  hand  into  which 
I  plunge  the  beak  of  the  chicken,  which  causes  it  to  sneeze  up  the  remaining  worms  that  have  been 
loosened  by  the  grass.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  insert  the  gra.ss  more  than  once,  especially  with 
"young  practitioners."  Many  persons  whom  I  have  instructed  how  to  cure  chickens  of  gapes,  have 
killed  every  one  they  attempted  to  cure ;  but  upon  investigation,  I  have  found  that  they  put  the 
gi-ass  down  the  throat  instead  of  the  windpipe.     Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

2o  prevent  Gapes,  I  have  only  to  observe  a  little  care  in  cold,  damp  weathei-,  to  keep  my  young 
chickens  comfortably  housed  An  eye  should  also  be  kept  to  avoid  those  causes  in  tlie  management 
of  fowls  which  produce  degeneracy,  since  healthy  fowls  are  not  liable  to  disease. 

I  may  not  be  correct  in  my  theory ;  if  so,  I  hope  to  be  corrected  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  ; 
in  my  practical  treatment  of  the  disease,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  never  lose  a  single 
chicken.     A.  A.  J.  Jones. — Bcllefonte  Landing,  Ky. 
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HOMES    FOR    THE    POOR. 

BY    L.    T.    C.    E.,    OF    ONOXDAGA    HILL,    >',    Y. 

Permit  me,  through  your  pages,  to  call  the  attention  of  wealthy  and  philanthropic 
ao-riculturista  to  the  importance  of  providing  houK-s  for  the  poor,  particularly  that  class 
employed  as  farm  laborers.     A  large  portion  of  this  class  of  our  nihabitants  liave  never 
Ind   and  never  wiU  have  without  a  little  assistance,  a  home  ot  their  own;  and  many  ot 
them  depend  upon  shifting  their  quarters  as  regularly  as  the  spring  returns.  _i  he  idea 
of  ever  ownino-  a  home  seems  to  them  an  impossibility  ;  yet  there  are  few  families  whose 
urmecessar!/  expenses,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  home  that  would  make  thein  as  comturt^ible  as  the  owner  ot 
thousands.     A  man  who  never  expects  to  earn  taster  than  he  spends,  will  have  kit  little 
calculation  or  economy ;  hence  it  is  that  those  persons  who  live  m  dailywant  ot  the 
necessaries  of  life,  usually  spend  more  time  and  money  at  parades,  exhibitions,  and  lor 
all  sorts  of  sight-seeing,  than  those  who  have  comfoivtable  fortunes.      This  miserable 
h-^bit  of  continually  shiftino- quarters  doubtless  begets  those  thriftless,  untidj-^  and  not 
unfrequently  dishonest  habits,  which  are  almost  invariably  found  connected  with  extreme 
novertv.     But  instead  of  wondering  at  these  traits  of  character,  when  connected  with 
physical  and  intellectual  destitution,  we  should  wonder  at  the  exception.     He  who  has 
nothincr  of  his  own,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  very  conscientious  with  regard  to  what 
beloncrs  to  another  ;  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  man  to  have  the  same  care  tor  neatness 
or  economy  while  residing  on  the  premises  of  some  wealthy  landlonl-which  he  is  to 
OCCUPY  but  for  a  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  at  the  option  or  caprice  of  the  ownei—as  he 
Zm  have  if  the^premlses  were  his  own ;  or  that  he  will  have  the  same  inducement 
for  becoming  an  honest,  industrious,  and  reputable  citizen,  that  he  would  have  if  he 
CKpected  to  become  a  permanent  resident.     Give  a  man  a  snug  little  cottage,  wi  h  but 
am  acre  of  ground  well  stored  with  fruit,  with  his  cow,  pig,  and  poultry,  and  he  will  have 
no  more  disposition  to  encroach  upon  his  neighbors  than  if  he  were  woilh  ten    imes 
that  amount;-he  has /«.  rights;  he  will  consequently  respect  the  rights  of  others 
And  if  he  were  obliged  to  pay  his  own  school  bills  and  his  share  of  taxes,  however  small 
they  mioht  be,  his  children  would  he  more  likely  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  kq.t  trom 
breakin  J  windows  and  committing  other  depredations  upon  public  property.     I  do  no 
make  this  survgestion  as  grudging  any  amount  that  may  be  expended  for  the  real  beneht 
of  the  poor,  but  because  whatever  is  free  is  generally  considered  ot  litt.e  value 

But  the  greatest  evil  resulting  from  this  unsettled  mode  of  living  is  the  influence  it 
has  in  forming  the  character  and  habits  of  children.     They  are  naturally  fond  of  novelty, 
and  moving  into  a  new  neighborhood  soon  becomes  with  them  a  very  important  desid- 
eratum;  they  have  never  had  a  home  long  enough  to  become  attached  to  one;  they 
Lve  nothing  to  leave  or  lose  ;  and  every  change,  even  for  the  worse,  will  at  least  gratity 
their  curiosity.     If  they  are  naturally  active  and  intelligent,  they  early  acquire  an  uneasy 
raving  disposition,  which  unfits  them  for  perseverance  in  any  pursuit;  they  get  an  idea 
that  "the  world  owes  them  a  living,"  which  they  intend  to  have  tor  the  least  labor. 
Some  of  them  will  no  doubt  make  very  expert  gamblers,  ju^;lers,  mesmerizers,  spirit- 
knockers,  and  not  a  few  will  become  inebriates  and  felons.     It  they  are  dull  and  lazy, 
they  become  tavern-loungers  and  vagrants,  till  necessity  forces  them  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  a  poor-hou.-e;  and  a  majority  of  the  persons  who  have  once  resorted  to  a  poor-house 
for  relief  imbibe  a  fondness  for  that  mode  of  life,  (which  requires  ittle  exertion  and  no 
calculation  or  forethouoht.)  and  become  attached  to  the  society  which  such  an  asylum 
always  affords,  and  ready  on  the  slightest  pretence  to  seek  admission  agam  withm  its 
walls      I  have  known  veteran  paupers  who  boasted  of  having  been  in  every,  or  nearly 
every,  poor-house  in  the  State.     Their  children  in  turn  become  paupers;  and  in  this 
way  pauperism  will  continue  to  increase  ad  infinitum.  j  r 
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The  expense  of  supporting  the  poor  is  every  yeai*  becoming  more  and  more  expensive, 
with  the  discouraging  and  moi'tifjing  assurance  that  the  very  method  taken  to  relieve 
them  is  augmenting  their  numbers.  Now,  for  economy's  sake,  if  .not  for  the  sake  of 
liumanity,  let  as  many  as  possible  T)e  provided  with  homes.  No  sober,  industrious  man, 
who  owns  the  smallest  place  that  could  be  called  a  home,  ever  need  fear  a  poor-house. 
In  case  of  sickness  or  casualty,  neighbors  would  render  every  needful  assistance.  If 
every  able  farmer  would  assist  hut  one  laborer  in  procuring  a  home,  and  occasionally 
give  him  a  little  encouragement  and  advice,  he  would  render  him  a  more  important 
service  than  if  he  were  to  supply  his  family  with  bread ;  besides,  it  would  furnish  an 
example  for  others  of  the  same  class,  which  they  would  soon  become  ashamed  not  to 
imitate.  An  acre  of  ground  could  be  purchased  and  a  comfortable  tenement  erected,  in 
ahuost  any  agricultural  district,  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  any  healthy,  industrious 
laborer  could  easily  pay  for  it  in  four  annual  installments  ;  for  an  acre  of  ground,  if 
skillfully  cultivated,  would  in  the  mean  time  contribute  largely  to  the  suppoit  of  his 
family,  and  furnish  those  who  were  not  old  enough  to  get  work  abroad  with  something 
to  do  towards  earning  their  own  living.  Improving  and  embellishing  a  little  homestead 
would  also  afford  the  laborer  both  profit  and  pleasure  during  his  spare  time,  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  very  likely  to  spend  in  the  nearest  bar-room.  What  a  delightful 
change  would  soon  be  effected  in  country  scenery,  if  every  laborer  were  provided  Avith  a 
home  of  his  own.  Instead  of  old,  dilapidated  dwellings  and  temporary  shanties,  scarcely 
affording  a  shelter,  we  should  see  neat  little  cottages  and  gardens,  snugly  ensconced  in 
their  groves  of  fruit  trees,  sprinkled  over  the  country,  forming  no  unpleasing  contrast 
with  the  homes  of  the  more  opulent. 

I  believe  all  children  are  by  nature  agriculturists ;  I  never  knew  one  who  was  not 
fond  of  cultivating  fruit  or  flowers.  And  what  man  or  woman  is  there,  who  wais  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  been  brought  up  on  an  acre  of  ground,  who  does  not  remember  the 
interest  they  have  taken  during  childhood  in  some  particular  tree  or  flower,  and  th» 
assiduity  with  which  they  labored  early  and  late,  in  hoeing,  weeding,  and  watering  their 
plants,  till  they  not  unfrequently  killed  the  poor  things  with  kindness.  I  once  knew  a 
poor  little  invalid  who  was  confined  to  her  room,  and  mostly  to  her  bed,  for  nearly  two 
vears  before  her  death,  who  had  a  tin  pan  filled  with  earth,  kej)t  on  a  stand  at  the  head 
of  her  bed,  which  she  called -her  garden.  This  she  divided  into  compartments  of  various 
sizes  with  a  little  paling  made  of  bits  of  shingle,  and  in  these  she  planted  seeds  produ- 
cing plants  of  the  smallest  growth.  These  served  to  employ  more  or  less  of  her  time 
every  day,  till  they  began  to  droop,  or  became  too  large  for  their  small  enclosures  ;  then 
she  would  have  a  return  of  spring  —  clear  up  her  garden,  move  her  fences,  cultivate  her 
ground,  and  plant  again,  with  as.  'much  variation  as  possible  from  her  former  plan,  and 
watch  and  tend  with  as  much  interest  as  before.  Of  all  other  diversions  invented  to 
amuse  her  and  relieve  the  tediousness  of  her  confinement,  she  would  after  a  time  become 
weary ;  this  alone  afforded  her  a  permanent  source  of  enjoyment.  I  am  confident  that 
if  children  were  provided  with  comfortable  homes,  with  the  privilege  of  cultivating  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  (of  which  they  should  not  only  be  partakers,  but  sharers  in  the 
[)rofits,)  it  would  prove  a  far  more  efiicacious  as  well  as  a  cheaper  antidote  for  juvenile 
delincjuences  and  vagrancy,  than  the  best  disciplined  penitentiary  that  ever  existed. 

l^uilding  poor-houses,  and  giving  old  clothes  and  broken  victuals,  is  poor  charity ;  it 
debases  the  recipient,  affords  only  temporary  relief,  and  will  never  lessen  pauperism. 
The  most  effectual  and  only  permanent  method  of  helping  the  poor,  consists  in  helping 
them  to  help  themselves. 
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SOILING    CATTLE    IN    SUMMER. 
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By  sollinc^,  is  meant  the  practice  very  prevalent  in  different  parts  of  Europe  of  keeping 
cattle  in  the  barn-yard  or  in  stables  during  summer,  and  feeding  them  with  green  crops. 
The  high  price  of  labor  in  this  country,  compared  with  Europe,  is  a  decided  objection  to 
the  profitable  adoption  of  the  system ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  trial,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  part  soiling  may  be  practiced  with  advantage. 

Italian  rye  grass,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  vetches,  and  clover,  are  grown  to  a  great  extent  in 
England  for  the  purposes  of  soiling.  Especially  are  vetches  recommended  as  food  for 
horses,  and  good  farmers  usually  grow  sufficient  to  supply  their  teams  during  the  whole 
summer,  so  that  the  horses  are  never  turned  out  to  pasture.  We  believe  several  Scotch 
and  English  farmers  have  tried  to  grow  them  for  this  purpose  in  this  country,  but  have 
not  succeeded,  the  great  heat  of  the  summer  being  unf^ivorable.  ItaHan  rye  grass  is 
now  being  sown  for  this  purpose,  and  we  think  will  be  found  valuable.  But  clover!  — 
we  can  beat  the  world  on  clover,  —  the  soil  and  climate  of  America  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  most  nutritious  and  valuable  of  all  green  crops,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  for  soiling  purposes.  There  appears 
to  be  little  question  but  what  an  acre  of  land  mown  twice  or  thrice  dunng  the  summer, 
will  yield  double  the  amount  of  food  to  what  it  would  if  pastured  and  kept  bare,  with 
nothing  to  screen  the  roots  fi-om  the  scorching  hot  sun.  And  doubtless  the  roots  of  the 
plant  have  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  amount  of  produce  yielded  in  leaves,  stems, 
(fee. ;  so  that  jve  have  not  only  an  increase  of  food  for  the  cattle,  but  a  greater  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  left  in  the  soil  as  food  for  the  following  crops.  We  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  our  horses  green  clover  in  the  stable  during  "nooning,"  and 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  practice  as  one  that  will  pay.  Whether  it  will  pay  to 
keep  the  horses  up  altogether  and  feed  them  with  green  clover  during  summer,  we  can 
not  say,  but  are  inclined  to  think  it  would. 

F^r  oxen  and  milch  cows  we  know  of  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  of  which  you  can  obtain  so  large  an  acreage  product,  as  green  corn  —  directions  for 
sowing  which  we  gave  last  month,  page  160.  If  you  have  not  yet  sown  any,  it  is  not 
too  late,  and  we  will  warrant  it  comes  in  useful.  We  never  knew  any  one  have  more 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  wdth.  It  is  seldom  sown  thick  enough  —  four  bushels  is  in 
our  opinion  none  too  much  seed  per  acre,  if  sown  broadcast.  It  is,  too,  advisable  to 
sow  the  corn  at  different  times  in  the  spring,  say  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  so  that  you 
will  have  some  just  in  the  right  stage  to  cut  during  the  whole  summer  ;  whereas,  if  you 
sow  the  whole  at  once,  you  have  either  to  cut  some  too  green  or  let  some  get  too  ripe, 
and  the  stalks  become  pithy  and  innutritions,  and  are  not  relished  by  the  cattle.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  practice  of  groAving  corn  and  making  it  into  fodder  for  winter  use.  It 
is  a  troublesome  business  cunng  it  properly,  and  we  prefer  to  get  grain  as  well  as  stalks 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  for  though  there  is  probably  a  destruction  of  nitrogen,  and  much 
of  the  soluble  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  woody  fibre,  in  the  process  of  maturing 
the  seed,  yet  there  is  doubtless  more  nutritious  matter  in  ffrain  and  stalks,  than  there 
would  have  been  had  it  been  cut  and  converted  into  fodder  before  the  seed  was  formed. 

There  is  much  difterence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  feeding  green  corn  stalks 
to  milch  cows  —  some  good  fjirmers  taking  them  into  the  pasture  and  spreading  them 
on  the  ground,  while  others  object  to  this  plan,  saying  it  makes  the  cattle  restless,  that 
they  stand  longing  at  the  feeding  spot  and  are  always  expecting  more  stalks,  and  do  not 
disperse  and  fill  themselves  with  grass.  If,  however,  they  are  fed  regularly  every  day, 
and  their  importunity  for  more  is  never  complied  with,  they  soon  learn  that  they  had 
better  be  at  other  business.  Others  feed  them  in  the  barn-yard,  and  thus  obtain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manure  which  would  be  wasted  in  the  field.  The  cattle  should  not 
be  fed  with  the  stalks  in  too  large  quantities  at  a,  time,  or  they  will  be  surfeited. 
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HUNGARIAN    CATTLE. 
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Some  time  since,  we  spent  an  hour  very  pleasantly  at  the  residence  of  Roswell  L. 
Colt,  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey.  His  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  furnished  with 
rare  and  fine  trees.  But  what  we  intend  now  to  call  attention  to,  is  his  fine  Hungarian 
Cattle,  a  bull  and  a  cow,  which  he  has  named  Kossuth  and  Briska.  They  were  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  C.  at  the  late  State  Fair  in  this  city,  where  the  drawing  from  which  our 


HUNGARIAN    CATTLE,    OWNED    BY    ROSWELL    L.   COLT,    OF    PATTERSON,    N.   J. 

engraving  is  made  was  taken.  The  committee  make  the  following  remarks  in  their 
report  on  these  cattle  :  "  The  committee  consider  them  as  an  experiment  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  usefulness  has  yet  to  be  tested.  We  highly  commend  the  enterprize  that 
sent  them  here.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  as  much  improvement  to  our  American 
herds  will  be  secured,  as  with  the  British  stock  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  We 
recommend  a  Diploma  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Cobt,  for  his  public  spirit 
iu  sending  them  to  the  exhibition." 


W^- 
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Cast  Iron  Enamelled  Stable-Fitting s. — Messrs.  Cottam  &  Hallem,  whose  splendid 
castings  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  crystal  palace,  exhibited  a  very  beautiful 
set  of  stable-fittings  —  rack,  manger,  and 
water-trough,  enamelled.  They  possess  the 
advantages  of  beauty,  durability,  and  clean- 
liness, and  are  certainly  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Wooden  fittings  are  objectionable  in 
many  respects  —  horses  gnaw  them  if  they 
happen  to  be  kept  idle  in  the  stable  :  and  if 

r,^+  1-,^%^!  4.  c  ^^       •  ,1  STABLE-FITTINOS. 

not  looked  to  very  carefully,  in  warm  weath- 
er especially,  they  become  sour,  and  prevent  horses  from  feeding  well. 
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TSe  propagation  and  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  tte  nursery,  and  tlie  production  of  fruits  in 
the  garden  and  orchard,  at  the  present  time  occupy  the  attention  of  a  very  large  numbci 
of  persons  in  the  United  States,  and  constitute  a  very  important  item  in  the  genera] 
industry.  To  the  majority  of  those  embarking  in  it  the  business  is  entirely  new,  and 
they  have  everything  respecting  it  to  learn.  The  more  experienced,  even,  have  much 
more  to  learn  than  they  imagine.  It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  thing — the  work  or  study 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months  —  that  will  make  a  nurseryman,  or  a  fi'uit-grower,  even.  We 
not  imfrequently  hear  people  say  they  would  like  to  send  their  sons  to  a  nursery  for  a 
few  months,  to  learn  the  business ;  and  a  man  embarking  largely  in  fi-uit  culture,  will 
sit  down  and  address  a  dozen  inquiries  to  a  horticultural  journal,  expecting  replies  that 
will  at  once  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  matter  successfully.  Now,  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  these  errors ;  the  sooner  people  are  undeceived  in  these  matters,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  themselves  and  the  community.  We  are  an  apt  people,  to  be  sure ;  still 
we  have  to  learn  our  alphabet  before  we  read,  and  a  certain  length  of  time  is  necessary 
to  learn  the  simplest  mechanical  art.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  present  a  much 
wider  field  for  study,  and  a  much  more  embarrassing  one,  than  any  mechanic  ait ;  and 
yet,  strange  enough,  few  people  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  can  not  at  once  leave 
the  work-shop  or  the  counting-room,  and  become  successful  farmers,  gardeners,  or  nur- 
serymen. How  many  are  every  year  awakened  from  this  delusion,  by  dear  bought 
experience.  A  few  succeed  :  they  are  those  who  appreciate  their  want  of  knowledge, 
and  go  to  work  as*  zealous  and  earnest  students,  —  like  a  man  who  finds  himself  in  a 
foreign  country,  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken,  and  conscious  that  he  can  not  prose- 
cute his  travels  with  either  pleasure  or  profit,  until  he  has  learned  it.  Such  is  exactly 
the  position  of  the  man  who  becomes  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  grower  of  wheat  or  corn,  a 
breeder  of  stock,  a  propagator  of  trees  or  plants,  without  previous  study  and  preparation. 
Nature  speaks  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  he  is  continually  mistaking  one  sound 
for  another ;  blunder  after  blunder  confuse  him  ;  and  he  soon  finds  he  must  either  leave 
her  and  return  home  to  his  old  pursuit,  or  at  once  bend  himself  down,  with  dictionary, 
grammar,  and  "  first  lessons,"  to  a  study  of  her  language. 

"  Oh,  you  are  exaggerating  ! "  says  a  friend.  "  What  mystery  is  there  in  farming  ? 
Who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  how  to  buy  himself  a  farm ;  a  few  horses,  cows,  and 
implements ;  plow  the  land,  scatter  the  seed,  and  harvest  the  crops  ?  What  simple 
operations!"  Pardon  us,  dear  friend,  for  suggesting  that  you  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  soils;  or  you  may  buy  just  such  land  as  some  one  may  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of,  but  will  not  suit  your  purposes.  You  ought  to  know  something  of 
animals  ;  or  you  will  certainly  stock  your  farm  with  a  collection  in  which  every  fault 
known  will  be  represented.  You  ought  to  know  something  of  the  feeding  of  farm  stock, 
and  their  diseases ;  or  half  your  animals  will  die  before  you  are  aware  of  their  sickness. 
You  ought  to  know  something  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  dift'erent  varieties  of 
grains  and  vegetables,  that  you  may  plant  that  wdiich  will  best  suit  your  market  and 
your  soils.  There  are  a  thousand  other  matters  you  ought  to  know  of,  and  that  you 
must  learn  by  experience  before  farming  will  be  profitable.  So  in  gardening;  —  you 
will  find  it  unpleasant  not  to  know  either  how  or  what  to  plant.  And  here  the  opera- 
tions are  more  difficult,  because  much  more  numerous,  and  more  minute,  and  less  gen- 
erally understood.  The  propagation  and  culture  of  trees^nd  plants  is  a  great  study  — 
not  to  be  learned  in  a  few  months.     After  some  sixteen  years'  daily  and  hourly  experi- 


§ 


ence  close  study,  and  observation,  with  opportunities  as  good  as  most  people  have 
enjoyed  we  feel  but  like  an  apprentice  who  bad  served  his  first  year,  and  began  to  know 
Low  to  handle  his  tools,  and  understand  their  names  and  uses.  _ 

We  would  have  people  look  less  lightly  on  these  pursuits.  Young  men  especif^lly, 
who  aim  at  acquiring  a  respectable  position  in  them,  should  go  to  work  in  earnest - 
be-in  at  the  beginning,  and  discard  the  fallacious-  idea  that  a  few  monthscan  be  any 
so?t  of  preparation  to  ent^V  upon  this  practice  successfully.  Those  .dio  aim  at  being 
nurseryinei,  should  .go  and  serve  as  apprentices  for  at  least  three  or  four  years  m  the 
best  establishments,  where  they  may  get  a  thorough  training.  To  be  able  mere  y  to  put 
atree  in  the  ground,  or  to  set  a  graft  or  bud,  is  but  a  small  part  of  he  trade.  Ihe  t  n^e 
is  fast  approaching  when  such  acquirements  will  not  do  ;  they  will  not  be  sufhcient  to 
contend  with  greater  skill,  nor  will  they  inspire  the  community  with  that  confidence 
without  whiclr  success  can  not  be  attained.  A  sentiment  is  ^^  f^;!'^ ''I'S-^ 
quacks,  or  half-way  workmen  in  any  profession,  and  all  such  will  find  themselves  lun 
oft-  the  track.     Reading,  study,  and  observation,  continual,  are  necessary  m  conjunction 

with  everv-day  practice.  ,  .       •        .•  i 

•The  o-mwino-  season  is  the  time  to  acquire  information;  everything  is  active,  and 
yieldino'to  surrounding  influences.  The  effects  of  soils  and  manuresclryness  and  mois- 
ture; the  attacks  of  inselts  and  diseases ;  the  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  of  trees 
the  ripening  of  fruits;  the  advantages  of  different  modes  of  propagation,  pruning,  and 
tralaino-;  and  all  the  various  treatment  that  trees  and  plants  undergo  during  summer, 
shoukrbe  closely  watched,  and  every  result  be  seized  upon  and  turned  to  account,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  future.  This  applies  to  every  department  of  cultivation  whether  it 
be  tiie  farm,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden,  or  the  flower  garden.  Our  lady  friends  who 
are  embarking  in  the  culture  of  flowers  for  their  recreation  and  amusemen  ,  and  lor  the 
embellishment  of  their  homes,  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  admiration  of  their  beautihU 
colors  01-  foliage ;  they  must  study  their  habits,  observe  what  sod  and  treatment  suits 
them  best,  leai-n  their  geography,  history,  origin,  &c.,  and  they  will  greatly  multiply  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  floriculture. 

We  hear  too  many  complaints  of  -barbarous  Greek  and  Latin  names  ;  people  wan 
everything  easy  and  ready  made.  A  Httle  study  and  practice  will  make  the  liardes 
names  ea"y  and  familiar.  The  world  is  wide ;  nations  are  various  and  speak  different 
lan-ruacres  ;  the  names  of  people  of  one  country  are  strange  and  hard  to  those  of  another; 
but'we  can  not  translate  them-we  must  take  them  as  they  are.  And  so  with  the 
names  of  plants,  or  fruits,  or  flowers,  named  by  foreigners,  -  we  must  learn  to  pronounce 
them  as  we  learn  other  things  more  diflicult. 


li 


RUSTIC  WORK  IN  GARDENS. 
We  observe  about  the  country  an  increased  display  of  huge  pieces  of  carpentry  painted 
white  as  snow,  and  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  garden,  mtended  as  trel- 
lises or  supports  for  climbing  plants.  Indeed,  they  are  becoming  qui  e  fashionable- 
large  numbers  have  been  on  sale  during  the  spring,  in  Rochester,  and  tl^^  j^'-^^f^^^ 
a  standing  article  of  commerce.  We  rejoice  at  the  growing  taste  ^^^^he  inciea  ed 
attention  to  gardening,  that  make. trellises  for  climbing  plants  m  demand  but  we  must 
say  we  would  greatly  prefer  something  more  simple,  rustic,  and  naural,- some- 
thing that  would  look  ai  though  it  was  merely  intended  to  support  Y^';^!^^^^^;'] 
instead  of  being  itself  the  principal  ornament.  To  our  taste,  a  young  cedar  t  ^e  s  ipped 
of  the  foliage,  leaving  the  bark  and  branches  on,  is  a  much  7^<>^-«  ^^«" f^,^  ^"^P?  J^f'\" 
climbing  ros;  or  hcTneysuckle,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  than  one  of  these  elaboiate 
productions  of  the  carpenter. 
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When  we  pass  a  garden,  and  see  a  great  painted  pyramid  of  posts  and  lattice  work, 
with  a  little,  starved,  neglected  plant  somewhere  in  the  grass  at  its  base,  the  impression 
is  forced  upon  us,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  proprietor  is  less  a  pei-son 
of  true  taste  than  a  lover  of  show  —  one  who  has  a  garden  because 
it  is  fashionable,  more  than  because  it  is  beautiful.  We  think  bet- 
ter, we  confess,  of  the  taste  of  the  poor  girl  who  has  the  walls  of 
her  father's  little  cabin  covered  with  "  morning-glorys"  climbino-  on 
common  strings,  than  we  do  of  his.  We  are  very  far  from  bein<T 
opposed  to  garden  embellishments  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  we 
would  insist  upon  their  being  in  good  keeping  with  the  garden  ;  Ave 
can  not  commend  the  taste  that  expends  ten  dollars  cheeifu'ly  for 
an  "  ornament,"  and  one  dollar  grudgingly  for  trees  or  plants.  — 
Great  naked  pyramids  of  painted  boards  and  empty  iron  vases  on  a  naked  lawn,  are  by 
no  means  indications  of  true  taste.  A  garden  is  no  garden,  whatever  else  it  may  con- 
tain, without  a  profusion  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  rustic  work  more  generally  introdu'cetl 
into  gardens.  They  are  cheap,  simple,  and  appropriate,  indicative  of 
taste  and  ingenuity  more  than  wealth  or  fashion,  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  plain  and  simple  character  of  our  village  and  country 
gardens,  than  those  of  an  expensive  or  elaborate  kind.  A  lustic  bas- 
ket, a  lawn  filled  with  verbenas,  petunias,  or  any  such  long-blooming 
plants,  is  a  very  pretty  object.  Above  we  give  the  figure  of  one  raised 
on  a  rustic  pedestal.  We  also  annex  the  figure  of  a  pendant  one, 
which  has  a  very  agreeable  efiect  suspended  in  a  room,  hall,  verandah, 
or  in  a  gi'een-house.  Some  very  pretty  specimens  were  in  Floral  Hall 
at  the  last  New  York  State  Fair,  made  by  Mr.  Adam  Kachler,  of  Le 
Roy.  A  very  pretty  pendant  one  was  made  of  a  large  oak  knot,  liol- 
lowed  out.  Others  were  made  of  grape  vine  stems,  rough  bark,  acorns, 
and  fir  cones.     We  shall  hereafter  give  some  illustrations  of  Mr.  Kachlek's  work. 


Browx's  Patent  Fumigator.  —  This  is  an  excellent  English  contrivance  for  fumiga- 
ting trees  and  plants,  to  destroy  insects.     Tobacco  is  placed  in  the  magazine  at  top,  and 

lighted  in  the  same  manner  as  an  or- 
dinary smoking-pipe.  A  draught  of 
air  is  produced  for  its  combustion  by 
the  revolutions  of  a  fan,  which  draws 
the  smoke  in  at  one  part  of  the  cylin- 
der and  drives  it  forcibly  out  at  an- 
other in  a  cool  state.  It  is  used  in 
fumigating  orchards,  fields  of  turnips, 
&c.,  as  well  as  green-houses.  It  may 
also  be  used  in  cellars,  out-houses, 
&c.,  wherever  insects  are  troubh^some. 
It  is  a  simple,  convenient  article,  easi- 
ly used  by  any  one.  It  is  highly  re- 
commended by  all  who  have  used  it 
in  England  and  this  country,  and  must  become  of  very  general  utility.  It  may  be  had 
in  Boston  or  New  York.     The  jirice,  we  believe,  is  $5. 


BROWN  S    patent    FUMIGATOR. 


The  Foksythia  VmroissiMA. — Tliis  fine  shrub,  one  of  the  best  of  Fortune's  collection  in  C!hina,  is 
now,  May  10th,  loaded  with  its  gay  yellow  blossoma.  '  We  shall  give  a  description  of  it  next  month 
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HINTS    FOR    JUNE. 


During  the  whole  of  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May,  up  to  the  8th,  the  weather  con- 
tinued cold  and  backward,  but  without  frost.  Hyacinths  in  the  garden  wore  not  in  full 
bloom  till  the  10th  of  May,  about  that  time  we  had  a  few  warm  days,  the  tlR'rmometer 
rising  above  80  deg.  in  the  shade.  Vegetation  pushed  with  uncommon  rapidity,  so  that 
on  the  12th,  trees  were  quite  green  and  cherries  in  blossom.  The  ii'uit  croj)  here  prom- 
ises well.  The  transplanting  season,  though  unpleasant  throughout,  has  been  long,  and 
gave  ample  opportunity  to  all  who  had  labor  of  that  kind  to  perform. 

An  immense  number  of  trees  have  been  planted  the  last  fall  and  the  past  spring,  and 
we  trust  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  To  secure  a  good  growth,  they  must  receive  con- 
stant attention.  ,  The  ground  must  bo  kept  clean  by  frequent  dressings,  unless  mulching 
has  been  applied,  which  is  very  advantageous  in  all  cases.  Sawdust,  spent  tan,  h.-df 
decayed  manure  or  leaves,  are  all  good  mulching  material.  When  the  heads  have  not 
been  properly  reduced  by  pruning  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  trees  do  not  push 
freely,  but  seem  to  flag  and  linger  fi-om  debility,  the  branches  should  yet  be  shortened, 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  leaves.  People  sometimes  think  it  a  gi'eat  hardship  to  spoil  a 
symmetrical,  well  branched  tree,  by  pruning  ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  do  this  than  lose 
it,  or  stunt  its  growth  during  the  whole  season. 

Trees  intended  to  be  trained  in  particular  forms  should  be  watched,  and  all  badly 
placed  or  superfluous  branches  pinciied  oft';  such  as  are  pushing  with  too  much  vigor 
for  their  position,  should  be  checked.  This  is  the  time  to  mould  the  trees  into  the 
desired  form,  and  to  ob\date  heavy  pruning  next  winter.  Yearling  trees  tliat  have  been 
cut  back  to  produce  pyramids,  will  now  show  whether  the  pruning  has  been  properly 
done.  If  not  cut  back  low  enough,  the  top  shoots,  if  left,  will  rob  those  below,  and  the 
shape  will  be  spoiled.  In  such  cases  it  will  bp  necessary  to  pinch  the  top  shoots,  to 
check  them  and  encourage  those  below  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  may  even  be  necessary  to 
cut  lower  down.  If  they  have  been  cut  too  low,  several  shoots  of  equal  vigor  will  be 
produced  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  leader  due  prominence,  the  others  should  be  pinched 
to  check  them.     The  same  principles  will  apply  to  older  trees. 

Trees  budded  last  autumn,  or,  grafted  this  spring,  will  require  to  have  the  suckers  that 
always  start  freely  below  the  bud  or  graft,  promptly  removed  ;  in  some  cases  they  must 
be  gone  over  two  or  three  times.  The  growing  bu  i  or  graft  in  many  cases  will  require 
to  be  carefully  tied  up  to  the  stock,  or  to  a  stake,  to  prevent  breaking  by  the  wind. 

Straicherry  beds  must  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  the  runners  shortened,  to  turn  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  to  the  benefit  of  the  fruit.  While  tlie  fruit  is  swelling,  a  few 
waterings  with  liquid  manure,  and  in  case  of  dry  weather,  an  abundance  of  water,  will 
greatly  improve  the  crop.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  a  little  short  straw  or  hay  should  be 
spread  along  the  rows,  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

Flower  Garden,  &c. — Tie  up  neatly  all  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants,  whose  stems  are 
easily  broken  or  blown  over.  Plant  out  dalilias  any  time  during  the  month  ; — we  prefer 
the  last  half  of  June  for  the  finest  autumn  display.  Perpetual  roses,  and  all  the  bedding 
plants  to  be  had  in  pots,  may  be  turned  out  any  time  during  the  month.  Among  the 
latter  we  will  mention,  as  being  particularly  desirable,  the.^scarlet  geraniums,  salvias, 
cupheas,  heliotropes,  Ian  tanas,  plumbagos,  veronicas,  and'  zauschneria,  besides  the  indis- 
pensable verbenas  and  petunias.  We  ought  also  to  add  jMoxes  —  the  new  varieties  are 
very  beautiful ;  and  if  small  plants  are  turned  out  now,  they  will  give  a  fine  bloom  in 
the  autumn.  Anmiols  will  be  ready  for  transplanting.  Do  this  on  a  moist,  cloudy  day, 
or  before  a  shower,  if  possible.  The  dwarf,  slender-growing  sorts,  are  best  grown  in 
masses,  like  the  verbenas,  &c.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down  in  all  parts  of  the  garden, 
grass  kept  closely  cut,  and  gravel  walks  clean  andTevel  by  frequent  laking  and  rolling. 
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Grass  odjring  must  be  kept  cut  to  prevent  tliem  spreading;  as  little  of  the  raw  edge  as 
possi!)le  should  appear. 

Vef/etable  Garden. — Keep  up  a  constant  succession  by  frequent  sowings,  of  such  things 
as  green  peas,  radishes,  and  salads,  not  forgetting  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  main 
autumn  crop  of  all  the  leading  articles.  Use  liquid  manure  and  water  freely  in  warm, 
dry  weather,  or  your  vegetables  will  not  be  fit  for  the  table. 


THE    EASTER    BEURRE    PEAR. 

This  pear  has  for  several  years  been  spoken  of,  and  propagated  and  planted  to  some 
extent  in  this  country,  yet  it  has  not  attained  any  considerable  popularity.  The  reason, 
Ave  apprehend,  is,  that  its  merits  are  very  little  known.  AVe  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  it  after  repeated  and  pretty  extensive  trials. 

The  Easter  Beurre,  so  far,  holds  the  same  rank  with  us  among  pears  as  the  Narthern 
S})}/  among  apbles  —  that  is,  the  best  long-keeping  table  variety.     We  have  them  now, 

lYth  April,  in  fine  eating 
orcler — kept  all  winter  in 
a  cellar,  on  shelves,  bring- 
ing them  into  a  warm 
living-room  ten  days  or 
so  before  wanted  for  use. 
Like  the  Duchesse  d^An- 
ffouleme,  it  has  been  al- 
most worthless  with  us 
on  pear  stock.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  so  in  Europe, 
too;  —  at  least,  we  have 
been  told  so,  both  in 
France  and  England,  by 
experienced  men.  This 
accounts  for  its  limited 
culture  in  this  country ; 
for,  until  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  quince  stocks 
were  very  little  used  for 
the  pear.  Good  table 
winter  pears  are  now  at- 
tracting attention,  and 
we  believe  that  this  vari- 
ety will  soon  take  its  rank. 
We  think  that  for  the 
south  and  west  it  will 
still  1)e  better  than  for  th^  north,  as  it  seems  to  require  long,  clear,  warm  autumns,  to 
bring  out  its  excellence. 

Large,  roundish  obovate,  inclining  to  oval  —  large  specimens  rounder,  and  smaller 
ones  more  oval.  Skin  —  rather  rough,  greenish  yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek  on  well 
matured  specimens.  Stalk  —  stout,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  —  closed,  in  a  shallow,  plaited  basin.  Flesh  —  buttery,  melting,  and 
high  flavored.  Tree  —  a  fair  grower.  Shoots  —  reddish  spotted.  Leaves  —  folded,  like 
those  of  the  Barilett.     Exceedingly  productive.     Keeps  till  May. 


EASTER  EEURRE. 
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Machine  for  Cutting  Grass  Plots.  —  It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  have  a  lawn 
well  cut  with  a  common  scythe  ;  few  people  know  how  to  do  it;  and  to  those  who  do 
it,  it  is  a  laborious  and  tedious  operation.  A  machine  that  would  do  it  so  easily  and  so 
well  as  that  described  below  is  said  to  do,  would  be  of  great  value.  The  manufacturers 
say :  "  This  unique  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  pleasure  ground  and  garden  of  the 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  has  now  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years'  experience,  and  con- 
tinues in  as  high  repute  as  ever.  One  house 
alone  have  sold  over  fourteen  hundred, 
which  have  given  universal  satisfaction ; 
and  is  still  in  good  demand.  This  ma- 
chine is  so  easy  to  manage,  that  persons 
unpracticed  in  the  art  of  mowing  may  cut 
the  grass  on  lawns,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
bowling  greens,  with  ease.  It  is  easily 
adjusted  to  cut  to  any  length;  and  the 
beauty  of  its  operation  is,  that  it  leaves  no 
seam,  nor  any  of  the  cut  grass  upon  the 
lawn.  Other  advantages  of  this  machine 
are,  that  the  grass  may  be  cut  when  dry, 
and  consequently  it  may  be  used  at  such 
hours  as  are  most  convenient  to  the  gar- 
dener or  workman  —  while  the  expense  of 
mowing  is  considerably  lessened,  as  more 
than  double  the  work  may  be  done  with 
the  same  manual  labor  that  is  requisite 
with  the  scythe." 

We  saw  this  article  for  sale  in  most  of  the  English  Implement  Warehouses,  and  all 
recommended  it  highly.  We  believe  this  or  some  similar  ones  have  been  introduced 
here,  but  we  are  not  aware  with  what  results. 


PATENT    grass-cutter. 


Horticultural  Society  of  the  Genesee  Valley. — This  Society  held  its  first  cxhibitiou  of  Ihe 
eeaaoji  on  the  lllh  of  May.  The  coutribiitions  W€re  not  numerous,  but  several  articles  were  exhibited 
in  greater  perfection  than  they  have  before  been  seen  here.  The  Society  has  not  before  ventured  a 
show  80  early,  and  hence  spring  flowers  and  vegetables  have  not  been  brought  out.  '  There  were  — 

From  Mr.  C.  J.  Ryan — a  couple  of  fine  plants,  in  pots,  of  the  Spircea  prunifolia,  loaded  with  its 
pretty,  daisy-like,  double  flowers ;  (this  plant  forces  well,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  garden  shrubs 
that  bloom  in  May  ;  it  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  ;)  a  couple  of  tubs  of  verbenas ;  a  collection  of 
hyacintlis ;  Ac 

From  Mr.  J  no.  Donnellan — a  nice  collection  of  pot-plants,  mcluding  a  fine  La  Eelne  rose;  several 
of<<,fie  newest  and  best  petunias;  two  pretty  liand  boquets;  &c. 

From  Messrs.  A.  Frost  &  Co. — fine  specimens  of  Cryptomerla,  and  two  large  and  handsome  tree 
roies  in  pots. 

From  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry — a  superb  show  of  thirty  named  varieties  of  hyacinths — the 
most  attractive  feattu'e  of  the  sJiow ;  six  varieties  of  crown  imperials ;  a  small  collection  of  green- 
house j)lants,  embracing  azaleas,  cinerarias,  rhododendrons, land  the  beautiful  Tropa'olum  tricolorum. 

Ml".  Donnellan  exhibited  fine  samples  of  the  Early  Oval  Rose  radish,  of  which  we  brought  the 
«eed3  from  France ;  also,  of  the  Early  Frame ;  very  large  Palestine  lettuce ;  and  a  bunch  of  Giant 
asparagus,  surpassing  any  we  have  seen  in  Rochester. 

Mi\  C.  F.  Crosman  exhibited  fine  cucumbers,  (the  only  ones  shown  ;)  also,  fine  lettuce,  rhubarb, 
ami  asparagus ;  also,  a  dwarf  orange,  loaded  with  fruit 

Beautiful  Northern  Spy  apples  were  shown  by  Jas.  H.  Watts,  in  very  tasteful  glass  jara 

Mr.  Van  Dooun  exhibited  some  well  executed  oil  paintings  of  fruits,  tliat  were  much  admired. 

The  exliibiliou  was  well  attended,  and  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  visitora. 
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GOLDEN    BARTONIA. 

The  Golden  Bartonia,  or  Bartonia  Aurea,  was  introduced  into  England,  from  California, 
in  tlie  year  1835,  by  the  botanist  Douglas.  Mr.  D.  introduced  many  beautiful  flowers 
as  the  result  of  his  botanical 
tour  in  California,  and  tliis  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all.  This  excellent  botan- 
ist was  killed  a  few  years  after, 
by  falling  into  a  pit  made  to  en- 
trap wild  cattle,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  He  introduced  into 
England  more  ornamental  annu- 
als than  anv  other  collector. 

"  It  is  only  beneath  the  bright 
sunshine,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes, 
"that  its  splendid  flowers  unfold. 
In  the  early  morning,  the  plant 
is  a  shabby  bush,  with  pale, 
greenish-grey  branches,  and 
weedy  leaves ;  but  as  the  sun 
exercises  his  influence,  the  petals 
gradually  unroll,  as  if  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  power,  till 
every  branch  is  radiant  with 
gold :  and  so  metallic  is  the 
lustre  of  the  inside  of  its  petals, 
that  one  would  really  think  they 
must  be  composed  of  something 
more  solid  and  enduring  than 
the  delicate  and  perishable  tissue 
of  a  flower." 

The  seed  shoidd  be  sown  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  (as  the 
branches  are  very  brittle,  and  easily  broken  by  the  wind,)  in  a  rich,  moist  soil. 


BARTONIA    AUREA. 


We  give  the  following  valuable  article  on  the  Treatment  of  Annuals,  from  the  London 
Gardeners^  Journal.  It  is  so  good,  and  so  appropriate  at  this  time,  that  we  could  not  for- 
bear o-iviuT  the  whole  article,  thus  occupying  another  page  with  our  Ladies^  Department. 

"  '  My  flower-o;arden  is  small,'  but  I  like  to  see  it  gay.  I  endeavor  to  make  it  so,  but  I  never  succeed 
so  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  have  no  convenience  for  wintering  what  are  called  bedding-plants,  and 
my  means  will  not  allow  me  to  spend  much  money  in  their  purcliase ;  but  my  friends,  who  know  my 
love  for  flowers,  and  are  acquainted  with  my  circumstances,  tell  me  I  might  accomplish  a  great  deal 
by  employing  annuals.  I  have  tried  them  for  several  seasons,  and  am  not  satisfied  with  the  effect 
they  produce.  The  greater  part  are  so  chary  of  their  beauty,  that  they  scarcely  retain  their  charms 
for  a  week.  Every  shower,  too,  and  every  breeze,  seems  to  destroy  their  attractions,  and  altogether 
I  de^^jiair  of  attaining  my  object;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  from  annuals  I  must  principally  expect  my 
sum  lu  r  display  of  floral  beauty.  If  you  can  furnish  me  with  a  few  hints,  and  enable  me  at  least  to 
ajip^'o-ximate  my  wishes,  I  shall  be  gratified.' 


P'^' 


"  This  note,  which  we  give  at  length,  contains  the  substance,  of  one  or  two  others 
which  liave  come  to  hand  on  a  like  subject.  At  a  corresponding  season  we  vearly 
receive  similar  communications,  and  as  the  information  required  is  of  general  application, 
we  give  our  reply  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  we  trust,  benefit  not  only  those  directly 
interested,  but  many  of  our  readers  besides. 

"  Annuals  are  calculated  to  effect  much  in  the  summer  decoration  of  a  flower-garden : 
their  variety  is  great.  In  habit,  in  foliage,  in  the  color  of  their  flowers,  they  exhibit  a 
a  great  diversity,  and  from  among  them  may  be  selected  such  as  are  suitable  for  all  sit- 
uations, and  to  please  all  tastes.  ]jut  no  plants  are,  as  a  general  rule,  worse  treated  than 
annuals.  Because  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily  obtained,  and  as  easily  raised,  they 
receive  but  a  scanty  amount  of  attention  —  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  develop  their 
proper  character  and  value.  As  generally  met  with,  they  are  weak,  straggling,  and 
weedy,  easily  damaged  by  rain  and  wind,  and  generally  of  but  brief  duration ;  yet  if 
proper  attention  is  aflbrded  them  in  the  several  stages  qf  their  progress,  they  become 
highly  effective  and  useful,  both  for  cultivation  in  the  open  borders  as  well  as  for  pots. 
Many  of  the  kinds  are  admirably  adapted  for  'massing.' 

"  We  shall  now  only  speak  of  hardy  kinds,  such  as  may  be  sown  in  the  borders  where 
they  ai-e  to  flovter,  or  in  a  reserve  garden,  and  be  afterwards  removed  to  their  permanent 
situations.  When  sown  where  they  are  to  flower,  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  allow 
them  to  remain  too  thickly,  smothering  each  other  in  their  struggles  for  light  and  air, 
inducing  a  premature  maturity,  which  of  course  is  followed  by  their  speedy  dissolution. 
As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  above  the  ground  thinning  should  commence,  and  be  progres- 
sively followed  up  till  in  the  place  of  fifty  or  more  plants  perhaps  only  five  remain.  Of 
course  the  distance  at  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  them  will  depend  on  the  kinds, 
and  on  the  richness  of  the  soil.  But  the  best  system  with  the  hardy  kinds  is  to  sow 
them  in  a  spare  piece  of  ground,  and  prick  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
and  only  removing  them  to  the  flower-borders  as  vacancies  may  occur,  or  as  they 
approach  iheir  flowering  state ;  and  by  thus  treating  them,  a  good  succession  is  always 
obtainable — a  point  of  no  mean  import  where  they  have  to  be  dej^ended  on  for  a  prin- 
cipal item  in  the  summer  display. 

"  In  sowing  them,  a  somewhat  poor  soil  should  be  chosen  ;  and  when  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  handle,  choose  a  level  spot,  which  can  be  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  after  thoroughly  beating  or  rolling  it,  to  produce  a  hard  surface,  place  upon  it 
a  layer  of  compost,  chiefly  composed  of  leaf-mold,  in  which  plant  the  young  annuals  a 
few  inches  apart.  With  proper  attention  to  watering  and  protection  from  insects,  their 
progress  will  be  rapid ;  abundance  of  roots  will  be  produced,  and  the  hardened  surface 
beneath  will  preserve  their  roots  from  penetrating  too  far,  to  render  their  being  trans- 
planted safely.  Ilere  they  will  alwaj-s  be  ready  for  removal  to  their  blooming  places. 
No  check  will  result  from  their  removal"  if  the  most  ordinary  care  is  observed.  Scarcely 
a  root  will  be  lost  in  the  process,  and  they  become  effective  at  once.  Should  they  not 
'be  required  till  fairly  in  bloom,  they  may  be  as  safely  removed  then  as  at  any  other  time. 

"  It  will  be  obvious  that  by  a  little  attention  to  successional  sowing,  a  sujjply  of  good 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season." 
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Flower  Seeds. — We  are  still  (20th  May,)  receiving  applications  for  flower  seeds. 
Some  of  our  varieties  were  exhausted  some  time  ago,  and  as  we  obtain  our  seeds  from 
Paris,  we  have  no  opportunity  to  replenish.  We,  however,  do  the  best  we  can  with  all 
applicants.  At  a  groat  outlay  of  labor  and  money,  we  have  now  sent  out  seven  thou- 
sand packages  of  seeds,  averaging  about  thirteen  varieties  to  each  package,  of  the  best 
annuals  grown  •,  and  if  these  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  seed  distributed  judiciously, 
our  labor  '.viU  not  be  iu  vain. 
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Xew  Yokk  State  Agricxjltural  Society. — Wo 
have  received  many  communications  complaining 
of  certain  acts  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
which  we  have  not  published,  but  wa  now  give 
one  below  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  farmers 
in  Western  New  Ycrt.  Among  the  things  com- 
plained of  is"  that  those  who  have  premiums 
awarded  them  must  send  to  Albany  for  them,  in- 
stead of  receiving  payment  where  the  Fair  is 
held.  "We  think  this  is  good  ground  for  com- 
plaint. For  a  month  or  two  after  the  last  Fair 
not  a  day  passed  but  from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
persons  called  at  our  ofSce  to  know  where  they 
could  obtain  their  premiums.  These  claims  were 
small,  ranging  from  one  to  five  dollars,  others 
were  entitled  to  a  copy  of  Trasisactions.  "When 
informed  that  they  must  apply  at  Albany  for  their 
awards,  and  that  the  Transactions  must  be  sent  to 
the  care  of  some  one  on  the  Express  route,  and 
the  Express  charges  paid,  a  general  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed — some  declaring  they  would  take 
no  further  trouble,  but  abandon  their  premiums. 
We  are  sorry  it  is  so ;  yet  we  believe  that  until 
the  present  feeling  is  entirely  changed,  the  State 
Fair  will  receive  very  httle  countenance  or  sup- 
port from  this  section  of  the  State. 

Pekmtt  me,  through  the  pages  of  yoiu"  useful  joiunal,  to 
express  my  views  relative  to  the  management  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
does  not  give  the  encouragement  and  patronage  to  the  pro- 
ducers, that  was  intended  that  it  should  demand  which  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  provided  that  it  is  properly  conducted. 

An  agricultural  society  is  an  r.ssocistion  of  the  producing 
community,  embracing  all  the  productions  that  are  usefuj, 
•rnameutal,  or  ingenious;  and  the  primary  object  of  the 
society  is  to  ehcit  facts  tested  by  experience,  and  circulate 
practical  and  useful  information,  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  practical  operators  to  iraprovement,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  produce  more  and  a  better  quality  of  the  earth's 
productions  and  all  the  various  articles  and  commodities 
produced,  so  as  to  lessen  their  cost  and  increase  their  use- 
fulness to  the  consumer;  and  the  premiums  are  for  the 
express  puipose  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  opera- 
tors to  perfect  these  great  objects. 

The  Fair  is  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  all  the  multifari- 
ous productions  of  industry,  art,  and  skill,  in  their  greatest 
perfection ;  so  that  all  who  examine  them  may  judge  of 
their  value,  and  learn  by  the  united  experience  of  the  past 
how  to  improve  and  increase  then-  productions.  And  it 
was  expected  that  the  statesman,  the  scientific,  the  profes- 
sional, and  the  wealthy  members  of  community,  who  wished 
to  promote  useful  improvement  and  advance  the  interests 
of  society,  would  aUcnd  the  Eau  and  unite  with  the  pro- 
ducers on  true  principks  of  equality,  so  as  to  exhibit  by 
their  actions  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  artizan,  are  the  bone  and  sinew,  and  the  supporters 
of  society,  —  the  most  useful,  and  ought  to  be  the  most  hon- 
ored portion  of  community ;  —  and  also  to  exhibit  to  the 


active  and  enterprising  youth,  that  to  be  a  practical  opera- 
tor in  any  of  the  useful  vocations  of  life  is  as  l^'norable  as 
any  of  the  heretofore  dignified  callings.  But  it  was  not  so 
at  the  Stale  Fair  of  1S51.  The  most  of  those  dignitaries  who 
attciuled  were  a  privileged  order-— invited  giu  fits  and  hon- 
orary officers  of  the  Society.  Tbey  were  provided  for  and 
accommodated  in  extravagant  style,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  and  the  citizens  of  Kochester ;  and  were  decorated 
with  badges  of  estimation,  as  though  thoy  were  of  aristo- 
cratic blood,  which  spoke  in  language  plainer  than  tonga« 
could  express,  that  they,  the  honored  few,  were  the  digni, 
taries  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  producers  were  inferior 
beings :  and  the  young  men  were  compelled  to  see,  that  to 
be  a  practical  operator  is  not  the  road  to  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. 

It  never  was  intended  that  the  State  Fair  should  be  a 
profiUible  festival  to  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  producers ; 
and  it  is  a  new  principle  in  the  nianagement  of  agricultural 
societies,  that  the  ofHccrs  and  wealthy  citizens  must  be  hired 
to  attend  the  exhibition;  and  if  such  must  be  the  case,  in 
future  we  had  better  do  without  them,  and  appropriate  the 
money  that  they  cost  to  the  encouragement  of  useful  up 
provement. 

It  was  not  much  of  an  encomium  on  th«  intelligence  of 
our  culfivators,  that  the  Society  had  to  send  to  Illintiis  and 
get  a  polilician  to  preach  poUtics  for  the  improvement 
of  agi-iculture  iu  the  Empire  State.  And  how  much  it  cost 
the  Society,  is  best  known  to  those  who  handle  the  money. 
There  were  a  hundred  men  on  the  ground,  that  could  have 
given  a  better  and  more  practical  agricultiu-al  address.  A 
Plow-Holueb. 


Trial  of  Iivn?LEMEyTS. — We  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  Trial  of  Implements  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ag.  Society,  at  Geneva,  in  July,  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  will  be  found  in  advertisement. 


Tobacco. — In  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  your  paper 
vpu  gave  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  .As  I  have 
always  considered  the  Farmer  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  and  the  mind,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  is  to  improve  either,  when  we  see  that 
those  who  do  not  use  the  weed  have  the  best  health,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  tilth  connected  with  its  use,  and  the 
number  of  tobacco  users  that  lament  the  day  they  ever 
learned  to  use  it  All  this  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  luxury  for  man.  Then  why 
cultivate  it?  Why  impoverish  the  sou  to  reproduce  that 
which  makes  man  filthy  and  diseased?  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Farmer,  which  for  years  has  been  laboring  to 
improve  the  taste,  and  induce  its  readers  to  engage  in  the 
culUire  of  wholesome  and  refreshing  fruits,  beautiful  and 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  should  ever  have  polluted  its  pages 
with  a  description  of  the  culture  of  tobacco.  Had  you 
recommended  the  culture  of  Canada  thistles  or  pigeon 
weed,  I  could  have  pardoned  you ;  for,  great  as  the  injuiy 
of  these  weeds  is  to  the  ftirmer,  they  can  be  turned  to  some 
use  in  the  end.  Sheep  ^^ill  eat  the  young  thistle  when  cut 
and  dried  as  hay,  and  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed  of  the 
pigeon  weed.  I  know  that  a  great  number  of  asses  use 
tobacco,  but  I  never  knew  one  that  grew  fat  on  it. 

But  if  you  or  your  correspondent  recommends  its  culture, 
then  give  us  some  directions  for  its  use.  Let  us  know  how 
largo  a  chew  of  tobacco'a  boy  may  take  without  killing  him ; 
or  how  long  he  may  suck  a  cigar  before  it  will  puke  him. 
Let  us  have  the  picture  of  a  pipe  and  the  outline  of  a  tobacco 
box,  to  place  by  the  side  of  an  outline  of  fruit  in  the  Farmer. 
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VThat  an  association  there  would  be  between  a  pear  and  a 
plug  of  tobacco !  If  ever  ttiis  world  is  to  return  to  its  Eden- 
like purity,  and  ignorance  and  crime  be  icnown  no  more, 
then  first  must  tobacco,  as  well  as  intoxicdting  drinlcs,  be 
banislied  from  the  daily  use  of  our  young  men.  And  when 
tliis  is  done,  then  will  universally  commence  the  culture  of 
those  fruits  and  flowers  that  you  have  so  long  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  readers  of  the  Fariner.  Eichaed 
Johnson. — East  Groveland,  2f.  Y. 

"We  give  the  above  a  place  in  our  columns,  not 
because  we  think  the  strictures  called  for  by  any- 
thing we  have  said,  or  that  we  have  "polluted 
our  pages"  by  giving  the  best  method  of  raising 
tobacco.  Had  we  recommended  the  use  of  tobac- 
co, or  even  its  general  growth,  then  the  case 
would  have  been  far  diiferent,  and  there  would 
have  been  some  propriety  in  the  censure  so  liber- 
ally bestowed ;  but,  so  far  from  this,  although  it 
is  not  our  business  as  editors  of  an  agricultural 
journal,  to  tell,  men  what  they  shall  eat  or  what 
they  shall  drink,  yet  we  have  dropped  a  word  or 
BO  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  even  in  the  arti- 
cle complained  of  stated  "  we  did  not  wish  to  see 
tobacco  raised  here  as  a  common  crop."  We  have 
often  wished  that,  if  men  would  smoke  and"  chew 
a  noxioiis  weed,  one  could  be  discovered  nasty 
enough  to  suit,  and  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than 
tobacco.  But  when  our  readers  solicit  information 
on  the  growth  of  any  crop,  wo  do  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  withhold  it  because  we  may  think  the  use 
of  the  article  deleterious.  We  have  now  several 
letters  asking  the  best  method  of  gi'owing  hops ; 
and  as  we  feel  under  obligation  to  answer  these 
inquiries,  we  hope  our  correspondent  will  not 
accuse  us  of  encouraging  the  use  of  beer.  We 
suppose  tobacco  will  be  grown  as  long  as  there  is 
a  good  naarket  for  it ;  and  if  we  tell  how  it  can 
be  grown  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  soil, 
we  shall  accomplish  some  good:  but  if  the  world 
would  follow  our  example  as  well  as  our  advice, 
there  would  be  little  need  for  the  information. 


Inquires  anlr  QlnsvotvB. 

SUPEKPHOSPHATE  OF  LiME. — In  your  May  num- 
ber, Silas  H.  Meacham  inquires  where  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  of  good  quality  may  be  obtained, 
and  what  is  the  price.  You  say,  in  answer,  "It 
is  being  manufactured  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.,  and  is  for  sale  in  New  York  city  at  2^  cents 
per  pound,"  (price  of  guano.)  This  manure  may 
be  manufactured  by  Mr.  Meacham,  or  any  other 
expert  farmer,  for  less  than  one  cent  per  pound, 
and  the  certainty  of  having  a  pure  article  and 
saving  his  1^  cents  to  expend  in  agricultural 
works. 

The  plan  I  adopt  to  dissolve  bones,  is  to  have 
them  ground  -as  tine  as  I  can,  put  them  into  a 
wooden  vessel,  pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  wet 
theni,  generally  till  it  rises  to  the  upper  surface ; 


then  pour  in  sulphuric  acid,  40  lbs.  to  100  of  bones ; 
stir  them  frequently,  until  dissolved.  After  the 
bones  are  dissolved,  I  mix  them  with  as  much 
earth  as  will  enable  me  to  spread  it  over  the  field. 
The  cost  will  be  — 

For  Bones,  100  lbs.;atlcent  per  lb.,..  $1  00 
Suljiliuric  acid,  40  lbs.,  at  '2J4  cts.  per  lb.,. .  1  00 
Water,  80  lbs., 

And  wo  have  220  lbs.  of  thd  manure  for. .  $2  00 

and  I  have  not  much  doubt  a  better  article  than 
the  one  made  by  the  Zinc  Company. 

Last  year  I  raised  some  mangel  wurzels,  and 
manured  some  of  them  with  this  manure  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  drills,  and  they  were  better 
than  where  I  put  barn-yard^anure.  The  above 
amount  of  this  manure  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat,  which  it  will  improve  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  farmer.  The  timothy  after  my  wheat  thus 
dressed  was  the  best  I  ever  cut ;  I  think  it  paid 
four  or  five  times  the  cost  of  the  manure.  There 
is  no  manui'e  made  that  is  so  cheap  as  this  super- 
phosphate of  lime.     S.  G. — London  Britain,  Pa. 

We  have  often  recommended  our  readers  to 
preserve  bones,  and  convert  them  into  super- 
phosphate of  lime ;  but,  as  many  farmera  have  no 
bone  mill  in  their  neighborhood,  and  getting  sul- 
phuric acid  is  somewhat  troublesome,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  have  a  good  article  that  could 
be  purchased  ready  for  use  at  a  reasonable  price 
— two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  we  think  an 
exorbitant  one  ;  and,  as  it  is  manufactured  from  aj 
mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  and  contains  no  organic 
matter,  the  bone-made  superphosphate  would  be 
a  superior  article  for  wheat  and  other  grain  crops. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  mineral  contains  90 
per  cent,  of  bone-earth  phosphate,  and  as  bones 
contain  but  45  per  cent.,  the  mineral-made  super- 
phosphate of  lime  will  be  the  best  article  for  man- 
gel wurzel,  beets,  ruta  bagas,  turnips,  and  all 
crops  which  are  particularly  benefitted  by  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

The  method  of  dissolving  bones  as  recommended 
by  our  correspondent,  is  a  good  one.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  mix  the  water  with  the  bones  previous  to 
adding  the  acid,  than  to  mix  it  with  the  acid  be- 
fore applying  it  to  the  bones. 

The  term  "  dissolving  bones  with  acid,"  is  apt 
to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  process.  The 
acid  does  not  dissolve  them,  but  simply  converts 
the  phosphate  of  lime  into  a  bi-phosphate,  or 
super-phosphate,  of  lime.  This  it  accomplishes 
by  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  lime,  setting  free 
its'phosphoric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  unde- 
composed  phosphate,  converting  it  into  the  bi- 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  value  of  the  change  is  this :  Phosphate  of 
lime  is  insoluble  in  water ;  bi-phosphate  or  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  exceedingly  soluble :  so  that, 
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as  plants  only  take  up  tlieir  constituents  in  solu- 
tion, it  -will  Jje .perceived  wjiy  the  superphospliatc 
of  lime  is  so  much  more  eflieacious  tlie  first  year 
than  bones,  live  bushels  of  sui)erphosphate  of  lime 
producing  a  larger  crop  of  turnips  than  fifty  bush- 
els of  j'onghly  ground  bones.  Bones'  undei'go  a 
gradual  decomposili<jn  of  themselves,  -when  mixed 
with  the  soil,  yieMing  their  constituents  to  the 
water  and  plants,  the  organic  matter  being  soon- 
est in  an  assimilable  ,  condition.  Hence,  bones 
applied  to  wheat  are  attended  with  good  results 
in  many  instances;  wliilc  superphosphate  of  lime 
made  from  minerals  does  no  good. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  it  will  pay  to 
decompose  bones  witli  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  applied 
to  wheat.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not, — 
that  the  bones  would  do  about  as  much  good  with- 
out the  acid  as  with  it ;  but  for  root  crops,  the 
siiperphospliate  of  lime  is  the  best  manure  we 
have  ever  used.  The  present  month  is  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  mangel  wurzel,  beets,  and  ruta 
bagas.  For  these  crops  the  superphosphate, 
whether  from  bones  or  minerals,  will  be  greatly 
beneficial,  and  will  pay  well.  (See  March  num- 
ber, page  82.) 

• 

Dairy,  or  Milk-House. — I  send  you  a  design 
find  specifications  for  a  dairy,  or  milk-house,  wliioh 
you  may  give  to  your  readers,  if  you  think  it 
worth  a  place  in  your  journal,  and  do  not  find  one 
answerijig  E.  H.'s  wants  more  fully 
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PLAN    OF   DAIRY,    OR   MILK-UOUSE. 

Tlie  building  is  10- by  18,  which  I  think  large 
enougli  for  a  private  family ;  but  should  any  one 
wish  to  enlarge  it,  it  might  be  made  10  by  20,  or 
15  by  25,  without  altering  the  plan. 

The  foundation  is  laid  with  stone,  and  raised  2^ 
feet  aliove  the  surface.  Upon  this  is  set  the  frame, 
and  enclosed  by  vertical  weather  boarding.  Tlie 
distance  from  the  stone  to  the  eaves  is  8  feet,  and 
to  the  comb  12  or  14  feet;  because  a  steep  roof 
will  turn  rain  better,  last  longer,  and  keep  the 
interior  cooler,  than  a  flat  one. 

A  is  the  front  room,  used  for  various  purposes 
— to  keep  empty  vessels  in,  and  such  other  things 
as  are  used  about  a  dairy,  and  is  also  a  pleasant 
place  in  summr  to  churn  in.     The  floor  of  this 


room  ia  laid  with  plank,  level  with  the  top  of  the 

stone 

Steps  lead  from  this  room  down  to  the  milk- 
room,  B,  the  floonof  which  is  laid  with  brick  or 
stone.  Stone  1  consider  jircfei'able,  for  reasons 
given  hereafter.  The  dairy  table,  c,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  is  used  to  place  pans  upon 
when  the  milk  is  to  be  skimmed,  and  also  while 
straining  tlie  millc.  T,  T,  T,  are  trouglis,  made  of 
stone  or  cement,  in  which  to  place  the  ])ans  when 
filled.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  and  from  these 
troughs  by  means  of  lead  jiijies. 

Tlie  cost  will  vary  from  #!50  to  $70 ;  $70  being 
in  my  opinion,  more  tb.an  enough  to  finish  in  plain 
style  a  house  of  the*  above  mentioned  dimensions. 
The  bill  of  costs  might  thus  be  summed  up,  at  the 
higliest  prices : 

Mason's  bill,  including  stonej $12  CO 

6(10  lect  of  plauic  for  weathc?  bearding,. 6  00 

2000  shingles,  at  $5, 10  00 

Carpenter's  bill,  inoliKling  nails  and  glass, ,  SO'OO 

Sundries,  including  hire  of  extra  iielp, 12  00 

Amount, $70  00 

I  would  say  to  E.  H.,  that  he  need  not  be  afraid 
of  having  too  much  ventilation.  Don't  put  tan 
bark  about  your  milk-house,  and  never  allow  any 
decaying  matter  to  come  near  it.  Kever  put  lime 
into  it  to  absorb  any  such  mattei',  but  apply  plenty 
of  cold  Avater,  and  admit  the  sun  and  air  plenti- 
fully. Lay  the  floor  of  the  milk-room  with  stone, 
as  they  will  not  absorb  "spilt  milk"  like  brick  or 
wood,'  and  cause  an  unpleasant  odor  to  pervade 
the  rooms.  Make  the  roof  steep,  as  this  tends  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  leaves  the  inte- 
rior cool,  and  you  will  have  no  use  for  tan  bark. 
Above  all  things,  though,  keep  your  milk-room 
clean,  and  then  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
unpleasant  thought  of  having  to  eat  an  old  dish 
rag,  or  other  decayed  matter,  that  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  your  cream.  Ax  Omo  FARMir.. — Hills- 
boro,  O/iio, 

* 

To  PRESERVE  Gjrdled  Trees.  — In  the  April 
number  of  the  Farmer,  page  129,  J.  H.  L.,  of  East 
Charlemout,  Mass.,  inquires  if  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents know  how  to  preserve  trees  that  have 
been  girdled.  Tell  him  to  take  cut  a  block  of 
wood  extending  into  tlie  bark  above  and  below 
the  girdle,  and  take  from  the  body  or  limb  of 
another  tree  a  block  corresponding  in  size  and 
shape,  with  the  bark  on,  and  adjust  it  in  the  place, 
and  bind  it  there,  on  the  principle  of  engrafting. 
I  have  recom'hiended  tliis  plan  bc>fore,  and  it  has 
proved  completely  successful.  C.  Moore. — Port 
Clinton,  Mich. 


Kortlicrn  N.  If.  Lilve  Stacli  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Pluttsburgli,  N.  T.  For  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 
of  the  Company. 


Siiperp2iosphate  of  JLime 

FOR  SALS  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  warranted  pure,  at 
2X  els.  per  pound.  LONGETT  &  GPJI'FIXG, 

"Warehouse,  25  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


suite  A^ 
June,  18.'52.— fl-2t. 


Peruvian  Guano. 

AND  other  Fertilizers.    Several  hundred  tons  of  first  qual- 
ity of  Peruvian  Guano,  constantly  on  hand  for  sale. 

Also,  Bone  Dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  Poudrettc. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

April,  1S52— tf.  1S9  and  191  "Water  st,  Ne-w  Tork. 
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THE    GENESEE    FAUMEK. 


NEW  AND  FINE  SHKUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

ELLWANG-ER  &  BARRY,  Proprietors  of  the  Mount 
Hope  ?>ur.serirs,  Itocliostcr,  N.  Y.,  solicit  the  attention  ol' 
those  inU-rrsteil  in  ()rn;iniental  Plants  to  their  large  stock 
of  rare  and  beautiful  bhrubs  aud  Plants,  among  which  are 
the  fbllowiug: 

HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Bentzia  Scahra,ox  Garland  Deutzia,  a  fine  ■white  flower- 
ing shrub.  . 

Forsyth  kt    Viridixxima. 

Jiiben  (jhrdojii — Gordon's  Currant — yellow  and  crimson, 
very  fine. 

Spiraea  Pninifolia  flore  pleno — small,  double,  white 
flowers  in  great  profusion ;  fine  dense  habit. 

Spiraea  Lanctolata,  or  Reevesi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus. 

Sjiircea  CliamadrifoUa,  Niconderti,  Lindleyana,  Ja- 
ponica,  and  twenty  olhcrs. 

Syringu  (Philadelplius)  Piihescens,  Zepherii,  Cordata, 
Double,  Columbiana,  and  others,  all  fine. 

L&nicera  Ledibouri — a  fine  Califomian  shrub. 

Tamario",  Africana,  Germanica,  Gallica,  and  Leban- 
otica. 

Viburnum  Lanfanoidfg,  a  beautifal  shrub. 

Wiegela  Rosea — the  finest  hardy  shrub,  lately  introduced 
from  China. 

The  above  excellent  things  caa  be  fiimished  in  quanti- 
ties, at  low  prices.        ^ 
SEIJSCT  GREEN-HOUSE  .AOT)  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Fuchsias. — Our  collection  is  one  of  the  best  in  America. 
The  most  distinct  and  best  varieties  yet  introduced  and 
quite  riire,  sucli  as  Pearl  of  Eiif/hnul,  Fair  Rosafnond, 
Serratifolia,  Serrafifilio-  miilf/Jlora,  Fulgent  Corymbiflo- 
ra,  Coi-ymhi flora  Alba,  Magnijici'iit,  President,  President 
Porcher,  Sp'ectabilis,  &c.,  are  propagated  largely. 
-  Yef.isenas.  —  A  collection  of  fifty  varieties,  comprising 
evervthing  fine  introduced  to  this  '.ime. 

Heliotropes.— (So(H'(?7wr  de  Liege,  Corymbosmn,  and 
some  new  varieties  just  received  and  to  be  amiounced  here- 
after. 

Plitmbago  Lakpent^. 

CuPHEAS.— /V(/?yc«w*/-a.,  Stringtdosa,  and  others.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  finest  bedding  plants. 

Laxtanas. —  Emingi,  the  fine  new  Cincinnati  variety, 
rose  aud  straw  color ;  MntabiUs  Major,  and  several  others. 

Bow AUDiAS.—Triphylla,  and  others. 

Abxjtilons. 

Salvias. — Spl-endens  3fajor,  Op2>ositifoUa,Azurea,  and 
others — superb  plants  for  masses. 

Fabiana  Imbiucata. 

Hybkangeas. — Ilorterms,  Japonica,  Cordata,  dkc. 

BcTDDLEA  LiNDLEYAXA — a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
clusters  of  purplish  lilac  flowers  ;  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Habrotuamnus  Elegans — a  superb  plant,  half  shrubby, 
with  large  clusters  of  showy  crimson  flowers ;  blooms 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
house  in  winter. 

Petunl<ls. — A  large  collection,  embracing  all  distinct  and 
good  sorts. 

Lobelia  fuloens  insignt8,Lobelia  rtrLGENS  alba — flow- 
ers of  dazzling  beauty-^both  new. 

Veronica  Lindleyana —  a  charming  autumn  flowering 
plant;  long  elegant  spikes  of  pale  (nearly  white)  blossoms. 
Veronica  And'ersoni — finest  of  all — new. 

Tree  Violets — wliite  and  purple. 

Ciir.YSANTiiEMirMs. — A  fine  collection  of  the  novel  and 
beautiful  pompone  or  dwarf  varieties. 

Dahi.ias.— A  superb  collection,  including  the  English 
and  French  prize  sorts  of  1S51 — all  at  very  low  rates. 

Cinerarias. — A  fine  collection  of  new  and  beautiful  sorts, 
including  Magnificent,  Aitilla,  David  Copperfi^ld,  Wel- 
lington, Beauty  of  NewingUyti,  <S:c.  t&c. 

All  the  above  articles  furnished  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, at  low  rates,  and  packed  so  as  to  go  any  distance  with 
safety. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  &c.  &c.,  ready  1st  of  March. 

March  1, 1S52.  
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Albany  Tile  Works, 

Xb.  60  Lancaster  St.,  West  of  Medical  College. 
THE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  over 
1  foot  in  length,  2%  to  4)4  inches  calibre,  from  .$12  to  $18 
per  1000  pieces — being  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  arti- 
cle used.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
ion.  [4-6t]  JOHN  GOTT,  Je. 


MOORE'S    RUKAIi    NEW^-YORKER. : 

A   WEEKLT  UOME   NEWSPAPEI'w, 

Designed    for    both  Country  and  Town    Residents. 

THIS  Journal,  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  has 
attained  an  extensive  circulation  aud  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation. It  embraces  more  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Me- 
chanical, Scientific,  Educational,  Literary  and  News  matter, 
inter;-persed  with  numerous  Engravings,  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  Union — and  has  no  superior  as  an  Agricul- 
tural AND  Family  Newspaper.  Its  various  departments 
are  under  the  supervision  of  an  efficient  corps  of  Editors, 
who  are  determined  to  render  the  contents  of  the  whole 
paper  Useful,  Pure,  and  Entertaining.  They  are  assist- 
ed by  a  large  corps  of  Contributors  and  Correspondents,— 
including  several  jxipular  Aulliors  and  Editors, — capable  of 
adding  interest  and  value  to  the  pages  of  any  publication. 

The  New-Yorker  is  published  in  the  best  style.  Each 
number  contains  Eight  Double  Quarto  Pages,  (forty  col- 
umns,) illustrated  with  from  two  to  six  Engravings.  It  is 
pronounced  by  its  Patrons  and  the  Press  the  model  paper 
of  its  class,  in  both  Contents  and  Appearance — and  we  in- 
vite all  who  desire  a  first  class  journal,  for  the  Home 
Circle,  to  give  it  an  examination,  and,  if  approved,  support. 

TERMS— In  Aoyauce:— Two  Dollars  a  yeai — ^1  for 
six  months.  Three  copies  one  year  for  $5;  Six  copies, 
and  07ie  to  agent,  for  $10 ;  Ten  copies,  and  one  to  ageoit, 
for  Jlo ;  Twenty  copies  for  $25.  gW°  Specimen  nmn- 
bers  sent  free. 

8^W°  Subscriptions  respectfully  solicited,^to  commence 
with  any  number.  Back  numbers  to  1st  May  or  April,  fur- 
nished if  desired.  A  new  half  volume  commences  1st  July, 
—  and  hence  now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe.  Money, 
projierly  enclosed,  may  be  mailed  at  the  risk  of  the  Pub- 
lisher. Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

June  1, 1S52.  Rochester,  N.  T. 

THE    NEW    YORK    REAPER. 

MR.  McCORMICK,  in  an  advertisement  recently  pub- 
lished, says,  '•  that  while  Seymour  &  Morgan  are  going  on 
to  manufacture  more  reapers,  they  have  made  no  jjrovisioa 
to  pay  the  judgment  against  them  for  $17,.3li6;  and  another 
suit  for  infringement  in  the  manufacture  of  five  hundred 
reapers  since  the  commencement  of  the  first  is  about  to  be 
brought  against  them- — and  that,  if  they  fail  to  jjay  Ute 
damages,  the  jnirchasers  are  not  only  liable,  but  may  at 
any  time  and  will  be  sued  for  tSie  satne.^' 

In  answer  to  this,  we  say,  that  Mr.  McCormick  has  no 
judgment  against  us  for  $17,306,  or  for  any  other  sum.  He 
obtained  a  verdict  against  us  for  upwards  of  $17,000,  on 
account  of  the  machines  which  we  manuf;icturcd  and  sold 
in  1S50;  but  proceedings  were  immediately  taken  on  our 
part  to  present  the  case  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  before 
which  tribunal  we  hope  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  and  in  that 
case  feel  very  confident  that  we  can  now  make  a  successful 
defence.  If  we  should  be  disappointed  in  this,  we  expect 
to  pay  the  verdict,  unjust  as  we  know  it  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  machines  we  are  now  building,  Mr. 
McCormiek  very  well  knows  that  they  contain  not  a  single 
feature  which  is  embraced  in  any  unexpired  ])atent  of  his, 
and  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  build  and  sell  them 
without  reference  to  him,  as  farmers  have  to  plow  their 
lands  without  asking  his  permission.  It  will  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  pretend,  in  his  advertisement,  that  the 
machines  we  are  now  consteuctinq  are  any  infringe- 
ment of  his  patents. 

The  500  machines  which  we  sold  last  year  were  no  in- 
fringement of  his  rights,  and  if  he  should  see  fit  to  carry  his 
threat  of  prosecuting  us  into  execution,  it  will  be  for  the 
purjjose  of  frightening,  and  deterring  farmers  from  pur- 
chasing machines  of  us  this  year,  and  not  with  the  expe  ela- 
tion of^btaining  a  verdict  against  us.  His  object  is  to  dr  ive 
us  out  of  the  business  of  making  Reapers,  that  he  may  ha  ve 
the  entire  field  to  himself.  This,  if  truth  and  justice  are 
allowed  to  prevail,  he  can  not  do. 

Those  wishing  the  New  York  Reaper  for  the  ensuing 
harvest,  wUl  do  well  to  give  us  their  orders  early,  as  we 
have  heretofore  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

SEYMOUR  ifc  MORGAN. 

Brockport,  May  18, 1852.  

THE  subscriber  deals  in,  and  sells  on  commission,  all  kinds 
of  good  patents.    Worthless  ones  need  not  be  ofiered. 

A  good  Grass  Mower  wanted. 

The  best  of  reference  given.  ALLEN  VANE, 

No.  157  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  UL 

April  10,  1S52.-t6-3L 
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THE    GENESEE    FAKMEK. 


New  York  Agricultural  AVarehouse, 

1S9  &  191  WaUr  Street,  Neio  York. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 
HORSE  POWERS,  Threshers,  and  Separators.  Tlic 
Kiidless  Chain  or  Kuilway  Powers  of  our  own  manufacture, 
both  siiii;le  and  double  geared,  for  one  and  two  horses, 
which  lias  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  running, 
strength,  durability,  and  economy.  IMiey  arc  universally 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

M.  The  liogardiis  I'ower,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These 
are  compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
work. 

od.  Eddy's  Circular  Wrought-Iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for 
one  to  six'  iiorses.    A  new  and  favorite  power. 

4th.  Trimble's  Iron-sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

TiiitKsiiKiis— Improved  Threshers  ma<le  upon  the  best 
priuciples,  threshinsr  clean  with  great  rapidity. 

J'' AN  .Mills  for  Wheat,  Eye,  Oats,  Ac,  of  the  best  con- 
stniclion. 

Kick  Fan  Milm  made  expressly  for  the  South. 

Milk  Pans— Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans,  very 
desirable  articles. 

Ci!i;i;ns  — Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall's,  and 
other  kinds. 

Hand  CuLTrvATORS  and  Hand  Plows  —  are  very  useful 
implements  in  garden  culture. 

SovTiiKs — Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
best  kinds. 

Kakks — \  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden- 
headed  Garden  Itakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Kakes. 

lIousK  Hav  Rakes  of  new  and  highly  improved  patterns. 

Ekaping  and  Mowing  M.vcuines — These  have  been  fully 
tested,  and  embrace  many  late  improvements,  and  we  can 
highly  recommend  them. 

Gakdkn  and  Fike  Engines,  very  useful  machines,  ar- 
ranged on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or  walks,  and 
affording  protection  from  Are.  They  will  throw  a  stroug 
stretim  forty  feet  high,  are  easily  worked,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes 
of  various  styles. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses — Bullock's  Progressive  Power 
Presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Water  Kams,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain  Pumps ; 
Lealher,  Outla-Percha,  India-llubber  Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  A;c. 

Cai;iia(;k  Plow — Very  light  and  convenient  for  working 
among  cabbages. 

Potato  I'low,  with  double  mould  and  other  forms  for 
hilling  and  weeding. 

Our  Implements  occupy  three  large  stores,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  make  up  the  largest  and  most  complete  assort- 
ment in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  machine  shop, 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  arti- 
cles in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

.Tune,  1S51.— C-tf.      ISO  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Frnlt  Farm  in  Olilo  for  Sale. 

"POMONA  FARM"— 120  acres  of  excellent  land;  50 
acres  young  orchard,  containing  3000  peach  and  2000  apple 
trees  of  the  choicest  market  varieties,  commencing  to  bear, 
and  partly  enclosed  with  Osage  Orange  hedge.  About  40 
acres  is  woods  pasture  with  living  water.  The  soil  is  strong 
loam,  well  adapted  for  grain  and  grass,  as  well  as  fruit- 
was  especially  designed  for  fruit,  stock,  and  poultry— about 
100  improved  fowls  are  on  the  premises.  The  buildings 
are  of  little  value.  The  situation  is  very  healthy  and  pleas- 
ant :  good  water ;  schools  and  other  social  advantages  con- 
venient. 

The  farm  is  situated  at  the  thriving  village  of  West  Jef- 
ferson, 14  miles  west  of  Columbus,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
''  National  Koad,"  the  "  Xenia  Turnpike,"  and  the  "  Cleve- 
lanil,  Columbus,  &  Cincinnati  Railroad" — only  100  rods 
from  the  village  and  depot— thus  affording  excellent  facili- 
ties for  travel  and  transportation,  with  certain  markets  for 
products.    It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

Address  M.  B.  BATEHAM,  • 

Editor  Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbua,  0. 

June  1, 1852.— 6-2t* 


GERVASE   WHEELER,   Architect, 

NORWICIITOWN,  CONNECTICUT, 
RESPECTFULLY  solicits  professional  engagements  from 
those  desirous  of  building.  Designs  for  residences,  church- 
es, school-houses,  arrangement  of  grounds  and  out-build- 
ings, and  for  internal  decoration,  prepared  and  forwarded 
by  express.  Terras  moderate — two  dollars  charged  for  such 
information  as  can  be  given  in  a  letter. 


GREAT    SALE    OP  BLOOD   CATTLE. 

ON  Wednesday,  the  ISth  of  August  next,  I  will  sell  the 
chief  part  of  my  large  herd  of  Blood  (;attle — chiefly  cows, 
heifers,  and  heifer  and  bull  calves — comprising  upwards  of 
fifiy  lull-bred  Short-Horns. 

Also,  eight  tliorough-bred  Herefords — a  two  years  old  bull, 
a  ye;iii'iiig  bull,  three  cows,  and  three  calves.  One  of  the 
Hereford  cows  ("Rarity")  was  imported  from  England  by 
Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotham,  in  1S41.  The  others,  excepting 
the  two  years  old  bull,  are  her  dcscendents,  by  bulls  of  the 
same  stock. 

Also,  two  or  three  Devon  bull  calves,  got  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Stevens'  imported  bull  "  Candy,"  bred  by  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Quarlty,  of  Devonshire,  England,  an<l  out  of  cows  de- 
scended from  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  remainder  of  the  cows  and  calves,  forty  to  fifty  in 
number,  are  higji-bred  Short-Horn  grades,  with  a  dasli  of 
Devon  blood  in  some  of  them. 

The  calves  of  the  thorough-bred  Short-Horns  and  grade 
cows,  are  mostly  got  by  the  imported  Short-Horn  bull  ''Duko 
of  Exeter."  (10,152,)  of  the  celebrated  "  Princess  tribe,"  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  whose  herd 
is  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled,  by  any  now  in  England. 

All  the  Short-Horn  and-  grade  cows  and  heifers  which 
come  in  season,  will  be  bulled,  previous  to  the  sale,  by 
"  Duke  of  Exeter." 

Many  of  the  cows,  both  thorough-bred  and  grade,  are  de- 
scended from  the  Bates  bulls  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  im- 
ported by  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  by  "■Sym- 
metry," son  of  *•'  Wellington,"  out  of  Mr.  Tail's  imported 
Bates  cow  "  Duchess." 

This  stock  has  been  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  iviily  j^roved,  and 
are  not  excelled  by  any  herd  of  cows  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  gentle,  with  fine  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  and 
are  animals  that  wiU  be  satislactory  to  any  one  in  want  of 
the  best  breeding  and  milking  stock. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  6ur- 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road,  on  the 
homestead  farm  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  where  the  cattle 
will  be  for  a  week  before  the  sale. 

Catalogues  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  15th  of 
June,  and  sent  by  maU  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

I  will  also  sell  at  the  same  time,  two  pairs  of  six  years  old 
thorough-bred  Short-Horn  oxen,  and  two  or  three  pairs  o( 
matched  steers. 

Also,  ten  or  twelve  South-Dovm  buck  lambs,  got  by  as 
imported  ram,  from  the  ui.rivalled  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  oi 
Babraham,  England,  and  from  Ewes  descended  from  th» 
flocks  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Ellman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  May,  1852.— 6-3t* 


The   Celebrated   Horse  "Morgan  Eagle.' 

THIS  truly  celebrated  horse  wiU  stand  for  IMares  this  sea- 
son, commencing  April  19th,  at  tlie  Franklin  House  in  Gen 
eseo,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  an^ 
at  Scoville's  Eagle  Hotel  in  Mt.  Morris,  on  Friday  and  Sat 
urday  of  each  week  during  the  season. 

"  Morgan  Eagle"  was  purchased  in  the  foil  of  1847,  in 
Tunbridge,  Vt,  by  J.  Henderson,  at  a  high  price,  for  tho 
express  purpose  of  improving  the  stock  of  horses  in  this 
county.  He  is  about  16  hands  high,  and  well  proportioned, 
is  a  bright  bay,  and  for  symmetry  and  action,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Morgan  Eagle,  and  the  celebrated  trotting  mare. 
Lady  Sutton,  of  New  "York,  were  sired  by  Old  Morgan 
Eagle,  of  Vermont. 

Breeders  of  horses  are  particularly  requested  to  call  and 
examine  him. 

Pasture  will  be  furnished  for  mares  sent  from  a  distance 
and  good  attention  paid  to  them.  Escapes  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners.  Those  who  part  with  mares  before  foaling,  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  insurance.  Mares  must  be  re- 
turned every  two  weeks  or  thev  will  be  held  for  the  insu- 
rance. J.  HENDERSON  &  Z.  U.  AUSTIN, 

Geneseo,  April  16, 1S52. 

Improved  Subsoil  Plow  8. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  an  Improved  Subsoil  Plow, 
made  under  the  advisement  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  free 
from  the  objections  urged  against  those  formerly  in  use. 
The  wearing  parts  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  renewed,  while  the  amount  of  force  requisite 
to  move  them  is  less  than  half  that  required  by  those  pre- 
viously made. 

Price— One  Horse  Plow,  $5 ;  with  draft  rod,  $6.  No.  1, 
with  draft  rods,  $3.50.    No.  2,  <lo.,  $11. 

LONGKTT  &  GRIFFING, 

June,  1852.— fi-SU  No.  25  Cliff  street,  New  York 
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THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 
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DURHAM    CATTtE. 

I  HAVE  imp'^rtcd  several  rows  and  heif'^rs  of  the  celebra- 
ted Princess  Tribe  of  Short-Horn  Durham  Cattle,  bred  by 
and  from  the  herd  of  John  Stopliensou,  England.  This 
tribe  is  unequalled  in  England  or  America,  for  style,  qual- 
ity, and  milk. 

In  conncotion  with  Col.  Sherwood,  I  imported  the  prize 
bull  Third  Duice  of  Cambridge,  ("',941,)  bred  l)y  the  distin- 
p;uislic<l  breeder,  Thomas  Bales,  of  Enarland,  and  got  by  his 
tu'nous  prize  bull,  Duke  of  Norlhum-i5erland  (1,940.)  We 
also  icnported  from  Mr.  Slephenson,  the  Princess  prize  bull, 
Karl  of  Seah.im.  (lii,lSl.)  I  have  also  imported  IVincess  I, 
Prineess  II,  Princess  III,  Princess  IV,  Princess  V,  and  the 
bulls  Wolvistou  and  Earl  Vane,  all  of  the  Princess  Tribe, 
and  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  I  also  imported  the  cow 
Waterloo  V,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  got  by  his  prac  bull  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  of  the  same  fam.ily  as  Third  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  I  also  purchased  of  jMr.  Ramsay,  the  cow 
Wildeyes  V,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bates'  cattle,  in  EnMand,  in"  1850. 

I  am  now  breeding  these  imported  cows  and  heifers,  to 
the  imported  prize  l)ulls  Third  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Earl  of 
Seaham,  and  Vane  Tempest ;  also,  to  Wolviston  and  Earl 
Vane.  I  can  supply  breeders  with  bull  calves  out  of  these 
cows  and  heifers,  got  by  these  imported  bulls,  of  a  red  or 
roan  color,  as  may  be  preferred. 

Tlie  Third  Duke  of  Cambridge  won  the  first  prize  for 
Durham  bulls  at  the  Show  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  Syracuse,  in  1S4D,  beating  among  others, 
three  bulls  of  Mr.  George  Vail's  (of  Troy)  breeding,  inclu- 
ding Buena  Vista.  He  also  won  the  first  prize  for  Durham 
bulls  at  the  show  of  the  same  Society  at  Albany,  in  1850, 
beating  among  others,  Mr.  George  VaiVs  bull  Meteor. — 
(Meteor  by  >ir.  Vail's  imported  Bates  bull  AVellington — 
dam,  Mr.  Vail's  imported  cow  Duchess.) 

Earl  of  Seaham  won  the  first  prize  for  two-year-old  Dur- 
ham buils  at  the  Show  of  the  same  Society  at  Albany,  in 
185' I,  beating  Mr.  George  Vail's  buUs  Fortune  and  Eclipse. 
Seaham  won  the  first  prize  for  Durliam  bulls  of  all  ages  two 
years  and  over,  at  the  Show  of  the  American  Institute  in 
New  York,  in  1850.  Seaham  also  won  the  first  prize  for 
Durham  bulls  at  the  Show  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Sooiety  at  Rochester,  in  1851,  beating  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Morris'  prize  bull  Lamartine,  and  many  others. 

Prince.s3  II  won  the  first  prize  for  yearling  Durham  heif- 
ers at  the  Show  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  Syracuse,  in  1S49,  beating  Mr.  Chapman's  Fashion  frora 
Mr.  Vail's  herd.  Princess  II  also  won  the  first  prize  for 
two-year-olds  at  the  Show  of  the  same  Society  at  Albany,  in 
1S50,  beating,  among  others,  Mr.  George  Vail's  two  heifers, 
Ililpa  2d  (got  by  Mr.  Vail's  imported  AV'ellington,  out  of  his 
imported  cow  Ililpa,)  and  Eunice  4th. 

Princess  I  is  the  dam  of  Col.  Sherwood's  prize  bull  Vane 
Tempest  At  the  Show  of  the  New  York  t' tnte  Agricultural 
Society  at  Albany,  in  ISSil,  as  a  bull  calf,  and  at  the  Show  of 
the  same  Society  at  Rochester  in  1351,  as  a  yearling  bull. 
Vane  Tempest  won  the  first  prizes,  beating,  in  both  instan- 
ces, Jlr.  Vail's  bull  Kirkleavington  (got  by  Mr.  Vail's  im- 
portetl  Wellington,  out  of  imported  Lady  Barrington.)  Of 
these  imported  cows  and  heifers,  Princess  II  has  alone  been 
shov.'n.     Wolviston  and  Earl  Vane  have  not  been  exhibited. 

Third  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  the  only  bull  now  in  Amer- 
ica bred  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Bates  of  Kirkleavington, 
England,  and  is  the  best  bml  ever  brought  to  America  from 
Mr.  Bates'  herd. 

Wolviston  is  brother  to  Earl  of  Dublin,  bred  by  Mr. 
Stephenson,  that  is  now  let  at  a  high  price,  to  that  celebra- 
ted breeder,  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  Leicestershire,  England. 
Earl  Vane,  now  a  yearling,  is  brother  to  Vane  Tempest 

Breeders  desiring  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  can  no- 
where else  in  America,  than  from  Third  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, "  procure  it  with  such  high  characteristics  of  style, 
quality,  symmetry,  and  substance."   . 

Breeders  buying  bulls  of  the  Princess  Tribe,  wiU  get  those 
which  are  superior  to  all  other  Short-Hoi-n  Durham  Cattle. 
All  Mr.  Bates'  great  leading  prize  animalJ,  winning  at  the 
great  English  Shows,  viz :  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duch- 
ess 34th,  Duchess  42d,  Duchess  43d,  Cambridge  Rose,  &c., 
were  got  by  Mr.  Stepiienson's  Princess  Tribe  bull,  Belvedere, 
(1,700,)  anil  he  never  got  beaten  when  he  showed  the  get  of 
Belvedere. 

As  feeding  beasts,  no  Tribe  ever  surpassed  the  Princess. 
Earl  of  Seaham  in  six  months,  March  to  September  1851, 
made  over  600  pounds  growth. 

Tlie  Princess  Tribe  of  Short-Horns  is  concededly  the  best 
milking  tribe  of  Durham  cattle  in  England  ;  all  the  cows  of 
the  tribe  milk  capitally.  Of  the  four  which  have  dropped 
calves  for  me,  all  are  very  fin«  milkers.  I'rincess  I,  at  four 
year*  old,  has  given  twetity-si.\  quarU  a  day,  very  rich  milk. 


And  Princess  IV,  with  her  first  calf,  has  given  twenty-two 
quarts  a  day.  Col.  Sherwood's  Red  Rose  of  this  tribe,  four 
years  old,  getting  grass  only,  made  in  thirty  successive  days 
of  May  and  June  1851,  sixty  pounds  and  four  ounces  of 
butter;  and  forty-seven  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  in  thirty 
successive  days  in  August  1851,  which  was  a  period  of  great 
drouth. 

C-lt-a  AMBROSE  STEVENS,  Now  York  ci'y. 


LEWIS    G.    MORRIS' 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE,  BY  AUCTION, 

"P 

IMPROVED  BREEDS  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

Will  take  place  at  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  (U 

miles  frora   City  Hall,  New  York,)  on  WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE  9,  1^5'2.    James  M.  Miller,  Auctioneer. 
APFLIOATIOW  need  not  be  made  at  private  sale,  as  I 
decline  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  persons 
at  a  distance  to  attend.    Sale  positive  to  the  liighest  bidder, 
without  reserve. 

Numbering  about  fifty  head  of  Horned  Stock,  including  a 
variety  of  ages  and  sex,  consisting  of  Piu'e  Bred  Short 
Horns,  Devoiis,  and  Ayrsliires;  Southdown  Buck  Lambs, 
and  a  very  few  Ewes;  Sufi'olk  and  Eksex  Swine.  Cata- 
logues, with  fuU  pedigrees,  &c..  &c.,  will  be  ready  for  deliv- 
ery on  the  first  of  Maj' — to  be  obtained  from  the  sub.scriber, 
or  at  the  ofiices  of  any  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Jour- 
nals or  Stores  in  the  Union.  This  sale  will  offer  the  best 
opportunity  to  obtain  very  fine  animals  I  ever  have  given, 
as  1  shall  reduce  my  herd  lower  than  e\'er  before,  contem- 
plating a  trip  to  Europe,  to  be  absent  a  year,  and  shall  not 
have  another  sale  until  1554. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  our 
State  Agricultural  Soo'cty,  that  I  was  the  most  siiccessful 
exhibitor  of  Domestic  Animals,  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

I  will  also  ofi'er  a  new  feature  to  American  breeders — one 
which  works  well  in  Europe ;  that  is,  Mtino  the  services  of 
male  animaU ;  and  v/ill  solicit  propositions  from  such  as 
see  fit  to  try  it  Conditions — The  animal  hired,  to  be  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner,  unless  by  some  positive  neglect  or  care- 
lessness of  the  hirer ;  the  expense  of  transporuition  too  and 
from,  to  be  borne  jointly ;  the  term  of  letting,  to  be  one  year 
or  less,  as  parties  agree ;  price  to  be  adjusietl  by  i)arties — to 
be  paid  in  advance  when  the  bull  is  taken  away ;  circum- 
stances would  vary  the  price ;  animal  to  be  kept  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  of  owner  before  taking  him  away. 

I  offer  on  the  foregoing  conditions,  three  celebrated  prize 
bulls,  "Major,"  a  Devon,  nine  years  old;  "Lamartine,"  a 
Short  Horn,  four  years  old ;  "Lord  Eryhoime,"  Short  Horn, 
threcyears  old.    Pedigrees  will  he  given  in  Catalogues. 

At  the  time  of  my  sale,  (and  I  would  not  part  with  them 
before,)  I  shall  have  secured  two  rr  three  yearly  setts  of 
their  progeny ;  and  as  I  shail  send  out  in  August  next  a 
new  importation  of  m^le  animals,  i  snail  not  want  the  ser- 
vices of  either  of  these  next  year.  I  would  not  sell  them,  ivs 
I  wish  to  keep  control  of  their  propagating  qualities  here- 
after. 

I  also  have  one  Imported  buck,  the  prize  winner  at  Ro- 
chester last  fall,  imp'jrted  direct  from  the  celebrated  Jonas 
Webb  ;  and  also  five  yearling  bucks,  winners  also,  I>red  by 
me,  from  bucks  and  ewes  imported  direct  from  the  above 
celebrated  breeder.  They  will  be  let  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  bulls,  excepting  that  I  will  keep  them  until  the 
party  hiring  wishes  thorn,  and  they  must  be  returned  to  me 
on  or  about  Christmas  Day.  By  this  plan,  the  party  hiring 
gets  rid  of  the  risk  and  trouble  of  kee])ing  a  buck  the  year 
round.  All  communicatioas  by  mail  must  be  prepaid,  and 
I  will  prepay  the  answers.  L.  G.  MORRIS. 

Mount  Fordham,  April,  1852.— 5-2t 

FieM  Seeds. 
AUSTRALIAN  'WHEAT— very  superior.  The  berry  of 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  best  of  fiour.  It 
produces  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  other  variety  now 
grown  in  New  York.  Several  years'  experience  in  its  cul- 
flvation,  proves  that  it  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  than 
other  kinds ;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also 
less  hable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price.  $4  per  bushel. 
Other  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  the  White  Flint,  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  Ac. 

BncKwiiRAT,  of  the  best  kinds  in  market 

Ri-TA  Baoa,  or  Swedish  Turnep  Seed.  The  Punile  Top 
and  other  .superior  varieties. 

TuENEP  Seed— Large  White  Flat,  Long  White,  Red  Top 
Flat  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Yellow  Stone,  and  other  improved 
kinds  for  the  field  or  garden.         A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

June,  -■•  52.— 6-t£  189  &  191  Water  st.  New  York. 
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EMEUY    &    COMPAIVY'S 

RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  of  Horse  Powers,  Threshers, 
Separators.  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Fannins?  Mills,  &e., 
»tc.,  inanufaeturecl  by  themselves,  and  delivered  on 
board  any  conveyances  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  at  any  place 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freight: 

Emery's  Patent  Changable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator, 

and  Bands  complete,  for  2  Horses, $150 

"  "  "  1  Horse 120 

Emery's  Improved  Wide  P.aek  &  Pinion,  with  Thresh- 
er, Separator,  and  Kands,  for  2  Horses, 120 

"  "  "1  Horse, 85 

Common  or  Wheeler  Rack  &  Pinion  Power,  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  Horses, 135 

"  "  1  Horse,  110 

If  sold  separately,  the  following  prices  are  charged  : 

Emery's  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power,  for  2  Horses,.  110 

"  ''  "  1  Horse,  .     80 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  Horses, .     90 

"  "  "  1  Horse,  .     60 

Common  or  Wheeler  R  ok  &  Pinion  Power,  2  Horses,.    95 

"  "  "  "  1  Horse,  .    75 

Thresher  with  cylinder  26  inches  long,  \i}4  in  diameter, 

together  with  Separator  and  Fixtures, 35 

Fanning  Mills  with  i)ulley»  for  Band, $26,  2S,    30 

Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw  filed  and  sett, 

fur  sawing  railroad  wood,  slitting  fencing,  &c., 85 

Uprislit  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Whertrights 40 

Cluirning  attachment  for  driving  one  or  two  chums  at 

a  time  i>f  barrel  size,  except  churns, 12 

Sett  Bands.  Wrenclies,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras, 5 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  off 

logs,  including  saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,    12 

Feed  Mill,  cast  Iron  plates, 85 

French  Burr  Stone  Mill  for  Grinding,  18  inch  diameter,  100 

"  "  "  «         20         «  125 

Power  Corn  Sheller,  for  1  or  2  Horses, 35  to  50 

Tek.ms — Ca-sh,  or  approved  notes  or  acceptancies  with 
interest,  payable  within  four  months  in  Albany,  New  York, 
Bostiu,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the 
piirrhasor. 

All  articles  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to 
operate  as  represented,  or  may  be  returned  within  three 
months  at  the  expense  of  manufacturers  for  home  transpor- 
tation, and  purchase  money  refunded — the  purchaser  being 
his  own  judge  in  each  case.  For  further  particulars,  see 
previous  advertisements,  or  address  the  subscribers.  Lib- 
eral deduction  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  and 
put  the  above  in  operation.  EMERY  &,  CO., 

June,  1852.  309  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Emery's    Patent    I<atest    Improved 
PREMIUM    R.    K.    HORSE    POWERS,    &c. 

ROCHESTER  AGENCY. 
THE  Subscriber,  late  from  the  Agricultural  Works,  Ware- 
house, and  Seed  Store -of  Messrs.  F.mery  &  Co.,  Albany, 
(where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years,)  has 
been  induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
justly  celebrated  Premium  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Sep- 
arators, Ac,  in  Rochester.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  Selling  and  putting  up  the  Horse  Powers,  and  other  flx- 
turos  for  threshing,  itc.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
machines  enablesiiim  to  put  them  up  more  satisfactorily 
than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Price  and  terms  same  aa 
at  Albany,  transportation  added. 

He  will  also  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planters,  the 
best  in  use;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  ready  for 
use,  iidapted  to  the  Power;  Plows;  Cultivators;  Hay  Cut- 
ters; and  all  other  agricultural  implements. 

All  interested  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  machines 
and  implements  at  Die  store  of  Eriggs  &  Bro.,  No.  6S  State 
Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  where  the  undersigned  will  be 
found  ready  and  qualified  to  explain  the  merita  and  practi- 
cal operation  of  all  articles  in  his  line  of  trade. 

May,  1852.  E.  D.  HALLOCK. 


Emery    &    Co/s    Patent    Horse    Powers    and 
Threshers. 

THD  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  tlie 
sale  of  this  valuable  Power  and  Thresher  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  a  large  assortment  mav  be  found  at  the  man- 
ufacturers prices.  LONGETT  &  6RTFF1NG, 
C-lt        State  Ag.  Warehouse,  25f^liflr  St..  New  York. 


Pure    Java    Fo^vls. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  pure  Java  Fowls,  from 
imported  stock  direct  from  Java.  These  fowls  are  very  rare, 
and  in  good  qualities  are  not  excelled  by  any  variety  in  tlie 
United  States.    $5  for  first  quality ;  $3  for  2d  do. 

Address  J.  W.  PLATT, 

June,  1852.— 6-lt*  Ehinebeck,  N.  T. 


TUI.\L    OF  ^MPLEMKIVTS 
By  the  Xcw  York  State  Agricultural  .Society, 

JULY  1852,  AT  THE  VILLAGE  OP  GENEVA. 
THE  trial  of  Grain  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Steam 
Engines  for  farm  purposes,  Grain  Drills,  Hor.se  Powers, 
F"lax  and  Hemp  Dressing  Machines,  Threshers,  Seed  Plant- 
ers, Cultivators,  and  Broadcast  Sowers,  will  take  place  at 
Geneva,  between  the  12th  and  2Cth  of  July  next.  (The 
particular  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  trial  will  be 
given  hereafter.)  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  who 
become  mBrabers  of  the  Society,  and  enter  their  machines 
for  trial. 

Upwards  of  $400  will  be  awarded  to  the  successfid  can- 
didates ;  and  Inventors  are  invited  to  be  present  with  their 
machines,  and  engage  in  this  trial,  which  will  be  conducfoii 
in  a  manner  to  secure  practical  and  reliable  rpf%.i«,  tnat 
will  be  of  importance  to  the  whole  agriculturix  interest  of 
the  country. 

Persons  "desiring  to  compete  Piust  become  members  of 
the  Society  by  the  payment  of  |1,  and  enter  their  names 
with  the  Secretary  by  the  5th  of  July,  and  their  implements. 

All  desired  information  as  to  the  regulations  for  the  trial 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Secretarv. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  May,  1S52. 


Peas  !    Peas ! ! 

WE  are  now  receiving  by  the  first  boat  from  Canada—- 
1,000  bushels  pure  White  Field  Peas,  such  as  Golden 

Vine,  Creeper,  White  Canada,  etc. 
500  bushels  White  Marrowfat. 
100      "        Black  Eyed  do. 
100      "       Blue  Pnissiau. 
200      «       Eariy  Washington. 
100      «       Eariy  Frame. 
100      "        Eariy  Warwick. 
Farmers  who  want  good  Peas  at  low  prices,  will  please 
call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
63  and  65  Buffalo  St.  JT  EAPALJE  &  CO. 

April,  1852. 
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Prices  of  AgrlctiJtnral  Products  at  tlie  Principal  Slarkcts  in  the  United  States.  —  May  30,  1S33. 


Beef,  per  100  lbs 

<io    mess,  per  bbl.. 
Pork,  per  lUO  lbs.... 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

Butter,    do   

Clieese,  do   

Flour,  per  bbl 

Wlieut,  per  bush 

Corn,  shelled,  per  bu. 
Rye,  do 

Oafs,  do 

r.Mi-iey,  do 

Cldver  seed,  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed,  do 

Hay.  per  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  hard,  per  cord 


New  York. 


fO.OO    a 

T.50 

9.T5 

12.V5 

IS.,^0 

9 

10 

15 

21 

d'A 

8 

4.00 

Kio 

90 

1.11 

C3 

(>6 

73 

431^ 

66 


38 
C4 

IK  pr.  lb. 

16.13  per  tee. 

1.-20  1.30 

13.00        14.00 

30  43 


$6.00 
12.00 

19.00 
10 
17 
6 
4.75 
90 
61 
73 
40 


1.20 

13..^0 

31 


a  7.50 
16.00 

20.00 

25 

9 

5.75 

l.l« 

66 

78 

46 

75 

; 11  per  lb. 

1.35 

14.50 

46 


$5.50 
10.00 
7.00 
16.00 
9 

10 
7 
4.02 
06 
50 
69 
38 
67 

2.25 
1.25 

12.00 

30 

4.00 


a  6.00 

10.50 

7.50 

19.00 

10 

18 

S 

4.75 

1.00 

64 

70 

40 

70 

5.50 

3.00 

L.'iO 

15.00 

40 

4.50 


Chicaffo. 


4.00    a  4.25 


4.00 

10.50 

9 

8 

5 

70 
33 


4.12^ 

17.00 

9>^ 

10 

7 

4.00 

76 

S4 


12Xperlb. 
2.25 
1.00 


30 
3.25 


40 

6.00 


"  Cmcinnali. 


$16.37  ff  16.60 
8  IQ^i^ 


14 
6^ 


40 
4.00 
1.60 

8.00 
26 


18 
7X 
3.22 

62 

29 

50 

25 

60 
4.25 
2.50 
1.00 
16  00 

30 


Philadelphia. 


*4.25    a  5.26 
16.00        16.50 

19.00        20.00 
10>^         11,^ 
14  16 


4.25 
95 
61 


5.25 

1.0.2 

64 

75 
45 


4.12^' 
2.75         3.00 
1.25         1.30 
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ADVEETiSEME>fT9,  to  sccure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mei",  must  be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
pi-ev;ous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Tena.>—  $2.00  for  every  hundred  words,  each  in- 
ccrtion,  paid  hi  advance. 


Improved    Stock. 

OATTIiF.of  dve  Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Aldemey,  and 
Ayrshire  breeds. 

SHEEP  (,{ the  Native  and  French  Merino,  Saxony,  South 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  Uie  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  our  long  experience  as  breeders  and  dealers  in  the 
above  kinds  of  stock,  and  our  excellent  situation  for  pur- 
chasing and  shii>ping,  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  justice 
to  orders,  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

April  1, 1S5C— tf.       189  and  191  Water  et.,  New  York. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed. 
NOW  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  63  and  65  Buffalo  St. 
500  bushels  good  Timothy  Seed. 
200      "       prime  Clover. 
Rochester,  April,  1 852.       -T.  RAPAL,rE:  &  CO. 


Potatoes   for    Seed. 
1000  bushels  W/uU  Mercer  Potatoes,  an  excellent  potato, 
yielding  first  rate  and  never  rotting     It  is  the  favorite  here 
Price,  $4  per  barrel. 

Also,  100  bushels  of  the  Mexican  Potato— ttie  very  best 
potato  in  existence  for  the  table,  so  pronounced  by  all  who 
have  tested  them. 

Those  who  wish  either  of  these  kinds  must  apply  soon,  as 
thev  are  going  off  with  a  rush. 

IJochester,  N.  Y.,  jSIay,  1852^ .T.  RAPALJE  &  CO. 


Young    J51org.'m   Tiger 
WILL  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  stable  of  Aaron 
Miller,  two  miles  southwest  frojn  Lodj,  Seneca  Co.    Terms 
of  insurance,  .$10. 

This  jit-sil;/  celchrnicd  Horse  lias  been  owned  and  kept 
by  J.  M.  Gillet,  of  Waj-ne  Co.,  three  seasons  —  took  Pint 
Premium  at  Wayne  County  Fair  in  1850,  an<l  certificate  of 
Best  Horse  exhibited  1851.  His  colts,  one  and  two  years 
old,  took  First  Premiums  af  the  State  Fair  in  1851.  Pasture 
at  reasonable  charge.  MILLER  &  SWARTHOUT. 

Lodi,  May,  1S52.— 6-lt* 


I'he  Practical  and  Scientific  Fanner's  own  Paper. 

A  MONTHLY    JOURNAL   OF 

AGRICULTURE  AST)   HORTICULTURE, 

rLLrSTEATED  WITH  NtJlIEKOUS  ENGEAVrSGS  OP 

Farm  Baildingis,  Domsstic  Animals,  Implements,  &c. 


V0LUM3    Xin,    FOR    1852. 


DAOTEL  LEE  &  JASIES  VICE,  Jr.,  Editors. 
P.  BARRY,  Conductor  of  Horiicnltiiral  Department 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  in  Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  $2  — Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

^g"  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  ail  subscribers. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclo.«ed,  may  be  sent 
(post-paid  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 
DAJ^SIBL.    1.EB, 

December,  1851.                                  Rocheaier,  Al  T. 
' 4 . 

P08TAGB  ON  THE  Genesee  Faemer.  —  50  miles  or  under, 
five  cents  per  year;  exceeding  50  miles  and  not  over  300, 
ten  cents ;  exceeding  300  and  not  over  1000,  fifteen  cents ; 
exceeding  lOOO  and  not  over  2000,  twenty  cents;  exceeding 
2000  and  not  over  4000,  twenty-five  cents ;  for  any  distance 
exceeding  4000,  thirty  cents.        
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No.  VII. 


SUGGESTIONS    AX>DRESSED  TO  STATE  AND   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 

Next  in  importance  to  tl.e  organization  of  efficient  State  and  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties, IS  then-  union  on  just  an<l  liberal  terms,  in  a  way  that  will  bring  the  strength  of 
the  whole  to  bear  on  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  a  concentrated  form.  Hitherto 
the  friends  of  improvement  have  so  divided  and  sub-divided  their  moral  force  and  dilu- 
ted what  little  enthusiasm  e.xists  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education,  that  both  have 
signally  failed  to  realize  the  wishes  mid  hopes  of  those  that  believe  in  human  proo-ress 
Other  means,  and  more  extended  combinations  must  be  brought  into  requisition,  before 
the  twenty-five  millions  ot  souls  in  this  great  Republic  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  scientific  agriculture.  It  is  folly  to  expect  a  steam  engine  of 
ten-horse  power  to  do  the  work  that  can  only  be  performed  by  one  of  ten  time^  that 
orce.  Loca  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  are  confessedly  valuable  •  but  let 
them  unite  their  present  comparatively  inefficient  efibrts,  and  vast  results  may  speedily 
be  achieved  now  wholly  unattainable.  It  was  the  federal  union  of  the  tliirtet^i  isolated 
colonies  that  created  eighteen  new  State  sovereignties  and  five  Territories  under  the 
American  flag.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  thirteen  State  Agricultural  Societies  that 
now  suffer  from  the  weakness  of  colonial  isolation  and  dependence,  which,  if  united 
would  help  each  other,  and  thereby  command  all  the  assistance  from  popular  symi^ath^ 
and  legislation  that  agriculture  deserves.  ^    l       . 

Will  State  and  County  Societies  combine  to  strengthen  themselves,  under  any  name 
01  form  ?  This  is  just  now  the  grand  question  in  the  current  history  of  rural  affairs  in 
this  country^  _  In  some  States  and  Counties,  and  we  trust  in  a  majority,  public  intelli- 
gence IS  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  general  and  cordial  co-operative  movement.  By  and 
be  ween  all  such  Societies  let  there  be  no  more  repulsion,  but  a  speedy  and  hopeful 
union  to  promote  a  common  cause.  In  prosecuting  the  most  destructive  wars,  the 
science  of  cj.mbmations  has  been  carried  to  great  lengths;  and  in  modern  times,  vi^to.  v 
has  rarely  failed  to  perch  on  the  banner  of  the  army  whose  combinations  were  tlie  most 
perfect.  Caii  no  science,  nor  patriotism,  nor  the  love  of  honorable  distinction,  bring  out 
into  the  field  of  improved  husbandry  the  millions  of  tarmers  in  the  Unite.l  States  t  A 
short  war  usually  costs  many  millions  of  dollars  and  many  valuable  lives,  and  military 
glory  has  ever  been  the  most  popular  in  the  world.  To  the  friends  of  peace  this  lesson 
teaches  the  wonderful  power  of  combinations,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  having 
banners  and  music  at  cattle  shows  and  fairs,  to  render  them  more  attractive  to  those 
who  are  governed  mainly  by  the  outward  senses.  Take  mankind  precisely  as  they  are 
and  then  convert  them  into  subscribers  to  agricultural  journals,  into  members  of  rm-al 
associations  for  mutual  instruction  and  improvement,  and  into  earnest  co-laborers  in  the 
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support  of  National  and  State  Agricultural  Societies.  These  institutions  can  be  made 
extremely  useful;  but  they  need  watching  —  need  popular  ".ympathy  —  need  generous 
support. 

Congress  publishes  130,000  volumes  a  year  of  agricultural  books  for  general  distribu- 
tion. By  placing  this  branch  of  business  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  officers  of 
a  National  Society,  acting  as  the  federal  head  of  State  and  County  Societies,  an  annual 
report  on  tlie  agriculture  of  the  United  States  might  be  gotten  up  far  more  useful  and 
creditable  than  that  now  published,  and  for  less  money ;  and  the  boohs  might  go 
directly  into  the  hands  of  State  and  County  Societies,  for  distribution  where  they  will 
do  most  good.  In  this  way  the  General  Government  would  aid  in  sustaining,  and  in 
the  creation  of  new  local  Societies,  over  the  whole  Union,  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  tillage  and  llusbandr3^  Suppose  there  were  in  our  thirty-one  States  and  five  Terri- 
tories, one  thousand  Societies,  and  that  a  National  Board  should  distribute  only  100,000 
volumes  a  year.  Let  these  books  be  of  the  most  reliable  authority  in  rural  arts  and 
sciences,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  various  soils,  climates,  and  circumstances  of  Amer- 
ican farmers,  and  the  one  hundred  new  volumes  which  each  Society  received  every 
year  would  render  both  the  Society  and  the  community  where  it  labored,  an  invaluable 
service.  This  arrangement  would  give  members  of  C-ongress  30,000  volumes  for  per- 
sonal distribution ;  and  if  properly  made,  they  woul  1  be  worth  more  than  the  whole 
130,000  now  are.  We  think  that  it  needs  no  argument  to  satisfy  most  readers,  that 
politicians  are  not  the  best  men  to  control  the  production  of  books  relating  to  agricul- 
ture. The  work  in  all  its  details  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  of  government,  but  of  a 
National  Board  or  Society,  appointed  by  State  Boards  or  Societies.  We  insist  on  the 
point  that,  something  should  be  done  to  give  the  latter  a  little  more  means  for  doing 
good,  and  greater  dignity  and  consequence  in  a  nation  of  farmers.  State  and  County 
Societies  have  the  power  to  induce  Congress,  which  now  expends  over  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  drawn  mostly  from  the  soil,  to  do  something  for  State  associations.  The 
officers  and  members  of  these  Societies  have  only  to  unite  their  influence  to  carry  any 
reasonable  measure.  Isolation  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  agricultural  progress.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  without  concert  of  action,  harmony,  and  perseverance. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  National  Agricultural  Convention  to  assemble  in 
Washington  on  the  24th  of  June  instant,  (we  write  on  the  5th,)  we  know  not ;  but 
from  tlie  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  make  the  call,  we  anticipate  a  favorable 
issue.  Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  friends  of  improvement  in  the  several 
States.  If  they  desire  to  increase  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  with  the  lead- 
ing friends  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  they  will  associate  for  such  and  other  kindred 
purposes  under  a  national  organization.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  international 
exchanges  of  rural  knowledge,  of  seeds,  fruits,  cuttings,  and  domestic  animals,  that  the 
best  in  the  world  will  come  to  the  door  of  every  farmer,  if  he  will  only  make  a  little 
personal  and  associated  etlbrt  in  that  behalf.  Three  millions  of  cultivators  and  freemen, 
hiiiied,  may  do  anything  and  everything  that  ought  to  be  done.  Sustain,  then,  all 
existing  agricultural  Societies,  and  found  new  ones  wherever  needed. 


Salt  vouk  'Q_s.\.  —  It  is  a  first  rate  practice  to  scatter  a  little  salt  on  c\qv\  layer 
of  hay  or  clover  when  you  are  stacking  it.  Those  who  have  never  done  so  tan 
scarcely  imagine  the  avidity  with  which  horses  and  cattle  cat  the  sailed  in  prefcwviice 
to  the  unsalted  hay.  Especially  would  we  recommend  the  practice  in  bad  s^-asons, 
and  in  slacking  <lama<;eJ,  or  low,  wet,  meadow  liay.  It  retards  fernicnlalion,  and 
imparts  such  a  re-lish  that  callle  sometimes  prefer  it  to  good,  well  cured  hay.  We 
have  often  used  it  at  the  rate  of  four  <|uarts  to  the  ton,  and  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  so  doing.     Try  it. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    NUTRITION. 

Plants  derive  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  their  composition  either  fi-om  the  soil  or 
the  atmosphere,  —  they  take  them  up  in  solution  in  an  elementary  or  simple  form,  and 
convert  them  into  compound  substances  ;  and  it  is  these  compound  substances  that  form 
the  food  of  animals  —  the  simple  elements  of  them,  though  given  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  found  in  plants,  would  not  only  be  non-nutritious,  hut  j^oisonous.  Nothing 
but  what  possesses  organization  can  sustain  animal  life. 

The  organic  or  nutritious  matter  of  all  plants  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  ;  these  four  elements  compose  about  95  per  cent,  of  all  animals  and  plants. 
The  most  nutritious  food  and  the  most  virulent  poison  are  alike  composed  of  these 
elements,  varj'iug  only  in  proportions. 

Chemists  divide  the  compounds  of  plants  and  animals  into  two  great  classes  —  the 
nitrogenous^  or  substances  containing  nitrogen  combined  with  the  other  three  elements  ; 
and  the  non-nitrogenous,  or  substances  composed  only  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

Everything  possessing  life  or  organization,  contains  nitroc/en.  The  flesh,  brains, 
muscles,  tissues,  &c.,  of  the  animal  organism,  are  all  nitrogenous  ;  while  the  fat  is  non- 
nitrogenous.  The  gluten  of  wheat  is  nitrogenous,  and  identical  in  composition  with  the 
pure  flesh  of  tlie  animal.  Starch  is  non-nitrogenous,  and  corresponds  with  fat.  There 
is  in  all  plants  a  nitrogenous  compound  almost  identical  in  composition  with  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  the  albumen  of  an  eg^,  the  casein  of  cheese,  <fec.,  the  composition  of  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  fibrine,  <fec.,  of  the  animal.  Now,  these 
nitrogenous  substances  are  the  real  sources  of  nutrition  ;  they  are  similar  in  composition 
to  the  white  and  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  we  have  only  to  expose  to  a  certain  temperature 
for  three  weeks,  when,  under  the  influence  of  its  principle  of  vitality,  we  obtain  bones, 
sinews,  muscles,  claws,  beak,  eyes,  feathers,  nerves,  lungs,  liver,  intestines,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  animal  economy.  All  these  products  come  from  these  apparently 
simple  substances  merely  by  the  action  of  the  principle  of  vitality.  In  like  manner, 
when  these  vegetable  or  animal  substances  get  into  the  animal  system,  and  are  operated 
upon  by  the  vital  functions,  they  are  dissolved  and  distributed  through  the  various  parts, 
to  form  the  different  bodily  organs  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  these  materials  agreeing  in  their  composition  with  the  flesh, 
&c.,  of  the  animal,  can  be  changed  at  all  in  composition  when  taken  into  the  system  — 
that  they  can,  when  there,  receive  any  addition  either  of  carbon  or  nitrogen.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  vegetables  produce  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  that  the  animals 
dissolve  the  already  prepared  matters,  and  under  the  action  of  vitality  give  them  a 
difterent  mechanical  form,  and  put  them  on  the  muscles  of  the  body.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stomach  of  the  animal  acts  upon  these  matters  in  any  other  way  than 
by  solution,  the  vital  force  afterwards  putting  each  particle  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
system. 

The  non-nitrogenous  elements,  or  tne  starch,  fat,  oil,  gum,  sugar,  etc.,  are  also  neces- 
sary as  food  for  animals  —  not  to  build  up  or  repair  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  organism, 
but  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  and  to  enable  the  animal  to  lay  on  fat.  They  are  often 
very  properly  termed  the  respiratory  or  fat-forming  principles,  and  many  persons  have 
supposed  that  the  relative  value  of  certain  foods  for  fatting  purposes  was  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  these  heat-producing,  fat-forming  substances.  This,  however, 
is  not  correct ;  or  at  least  is  not  borne  out  by  any  of  the  numerous  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  this  point.  The  fact  is,  that  the  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  much  more  plentiful  in  all  our  cultivated  grains  and  grasses,  than  the  nitro- 
genous :  and  it  would  appear  that  however  liberally  an  animal  may  be  supplied  with 
non-nitrogenous  substances,  yet  if  there  is  not  a  corresponding  supply  of  nitrogenous 
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matter,  little  fat  will  be  produced  ;  so  tliat  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  other  things 
beino-  equal,  that  the  more  nitrogen  a  food  contains,  the  greater  is  its  value  as  food  for  ani- 
mals. If  an  animal  were  fed  on  non-nitrogenous  substances  alone — upon  tat,  oil,  starch, 
gum,  or  sugar  —  it  would  be  perfectly  imi)ossilile  for  it  to  grow,  to  work,  or  to  live. 
Arrow-root,  starch,  and  all  other  things  of  that  kind,  by  themselves,  are  insufficient  to 
sustain  life,  —  they  may  do  very  well  to  produce  animal  heat,  but  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  live  on  them  alone ;  they  must  be  united  with  other  material  containing 
nitrogen,  which  alone  can  supply  the  daily  waste  of  the  muscles.  Every  motion  which 
an  animal  makes  with  any  muscle,  causes  a  proportionate  destruction  of  that  muscle. 
At  the  time  he  makes  the  motion,  the  oxygen  attacks  the  muscle  and  dissolves  a  por- 
tion of  it  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  motion  and  force  produced.  This  is  a  method  of 
obtaining  animal  heat  which  is  independent  of  the  non-nitrogenous  matters  supplied  in 
the  food,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  muscles  being  used  for  this  purpose,  while  the 
nitrogen  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and  thrown  out  of  the  system  in  a 
liquid  form. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  both  rest  and  warmth  are  necessary  for  an  animal's 
increase  and  proper  development.  In  fatting  an  animal  for  the  butcher,  we  of  course  do 
not  wish  a  constant  and  rapid  transformation  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  is  the 
case  if  the  animal  takes  much  exercise.  Neither  do  we  wish  the  fat-forming  principles 
of  the  food  used,  to  produce  unnecessary  heat ;  for  as  it  must  necessarily  consume  a 
certain  amount  of  the  elements  of  respiration  in  order  to  produce  heat,  and  as  fat  can 
only  be  laid  on  in  proportion  to  what  remains  after  this  necessary  production  of  animal 
heat,  it  is  quite  clear  that  fatting  animals  should  always  be  so  sheltered  as  to  be  enabled 
to  use  the  elements  of  respiration  which  are  found  in  their  food,  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  possible  effect :  and  as  every  motion  of  the  animal  produces  a  corresponding  de- 
struction of  the  muscles,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  more  animals  move  about,  the  more  of 
the  elements  of  nutrition  will  they  require  to  supply  what  has  been  wasted.  Therefore, 
in  fatting  animals,  they  should  be  allowed  no  more  exercise  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  health,  and  be  kept  comfortably  warm.  It  is  known  that  animals  often  asleep  gain 
more  flesh  than  others  which  are  more  wakeful ;  and  that  if  they  are  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  they  are  more  disposed  to  be  drowsy,  and  consequently  to  lay  on  fat,  than  if 
exposed  to  the  light.  We  must  not,  however,  treat  rearing  animals  in  the  same  way  as 
the  fatting  ones.  We  want  the  former  to  have  a  good  constitution,  and  to  increase  their 
muscles  and  general  size  ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  giving  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  aii-,  and  giving  them  as  much  food  of  a  nutritious  kind 
as  they  can  eat. 

The  effect  of  common  salt  on  tatting  animals  is  not  generally  understood.  Salt  is 
composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium.  The  bile  of  an  animal  is  a  sort  of  carbonaceous, 
resinous  compound,  held  in  solution  by  soda.  The  eft'ect  of  salt  is  to  enable  the 
animal  to  form  bile ;  without  it  in  the  food,  no  bile  could  be  formed,  and  bile  is  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  action  of  the  animal  functions.  But  mark  —  any  means  which  pro- 
duces an  excess  of  bile,  is  merely  robbing  an  animal  of  a  portion  of  its  food,  and  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  a  quantity  of  fat ;  because  the  bile  is  formed  of  fat,  oil,  gum, 
sugar,  &c.,  and  really  represents  and  embodies  the  carbonaceous  materials  destined  for 
immediate  consumption.  The  more  bile  we  produce,  the  less  fat  we  produce ;  and  the 
more  salt  we  give  animals,  the  more  bile  we  allow  them  to  produce.  A  cow  eats  about 
four  ounces  of  salt  in  her  food  per  day,  which  is  contained  in  the  saline  ingredients  of 
the  food  itself,  and  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  bile-forming  purposes.  For  grow- 
ing stock,  salt  may  often  be  an  advantage,  benefitting  their  health  and  increasing 
their  appetite ;  but  we  doubt  the  economy  of  giving  salt  to  fitting  stock. 

On  the  subject  of  cooking  food  for  animals  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  some 
condemning  it  altogether,  while  others  have  exaggerated  ideas  of  its  value.     If  nutritive 
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and  useful  materials  exist  in  certain  kinds  of  food,  cooking  can  ouly  be  useful  by  aiding 
their  solubility.  It  can  make  them  more  soluble,  and  on  that  account  probably  a  less 
amount  of  food  will  pass  through  the  system  undigested.  No  one  supposes  that  if  we 
were  to  cook  sawdust  for  any  length  of  time,  we  should  make  it  good  food  ;  those  parts 
of  the  substance  which  are  indissoluble,  and  which  consist  of  woody  matter,  would  still 
remain  so ;  but  the  other  parts,  such  as  starch,  gum,  oil,  etc.,  would  be  made  soluble  in 
water,  and  consequently  could  be  more  easily  assimilated  by  the  animal.  But  it  is 
important  that  these  things  be  not  carried  too  far.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
functions  (tf  digestion  are  very  important,  nor  are  they  so  simple  as  some  imagine. 
There  are  more  processes  than  one  going  on,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be 
considered.  If  the  requisite  amount  of  saliva  be  not  swallowed,  it  may  cause  a  great 
defect  in  an  important  element  of  health  ;  and  if  animals  swallov/  their  food  too  quickly, 
they  will  probably  not  have  sufficient  saliva  for  digestion.  We  need  more  light  on  this, 
as  on  almost  every  other  agricultural  subject. 


CUTTING    FOOD    FOR    STOCK. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  good  economy  to  cut  hay  for  cattle,  if  it  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  much  less  being  wasted  by  the  animal ;  and  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  mixing  meal  or  shorts  with  it,  by  way  of  seasoning,  making  it  more  palatable  as  well 
as  more  nutritious.  But  many  formers  have  their  doubts  whether  it  pays  to  cut  good 
hay  —  whether  much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  operation  in  the  way  of  rendering  it 
more  easy  of  digestion,  &c.  With  a  view  to  settle  the  question,  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society  offered  two  premiums,  of  $30  and  $20,  for  the  best  experiments  on  the 
subject,  laying  down  the  rules  according  to  which  the  experiments  should  be  conducted, 
which  were  briefly  as  follows  : 

"  The  trial  to  be  made  witli  at  least  two  animals,  as  near  alike  in  condition,  age,  &c.,  as  possible, 
the  time  of  trial  to  last  at  least  eight  weeks,  divided  into  periods  of  two  weeks  each.  One  animal  to 
be  fed  with  cut  while  tlie  other  is  fed  with  uncut  hay ;  the  feed  of  each  to  be  reversed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  weeks,  and  so  on  alternately  each  two  weeks,  during  the  trial.  If  any  other  food  except 
hay  be  given,  (such  as  roots  or  meal,)  tlie  same  quantity  to  be  given  to  each,  that  the  result  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cutting  the  hay  be  not  affected  by  other  food.  The  animals  to  be  kept  in  the  same  stable. 
and  at  the  same  temperature.  Each  animal  to  be  weighed  at  the  commencement  of  each  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  close  of  tlie  experiment.  The  same  kiud  of  liay  (what  is  usually  called  English  hav)  to  be 
used  during  the  whole  time.  Tlie  time  of  giving  food  and  driuk  to  be  regular,  and  also  of  milkiu"'. 
The  time  of  weighing  to  be  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  animal  has  been  allowed  to  drink." 

There  were  four  competitors  for  the  premiums  —  Messrs.  Demond,  Dodge,  Lincoln, 
and  IIawes. 

Mr.  Demond's  experiments  were  on  two  cows,  seven  years  old,  dried  off  the  10th  of 
December,  1851.  The  experiment  conmienced  Jan.  1,  1852,  and  lasted  eight  weeks. 
In  addition  to  the  hay,  each  cow  was  allowed  a  half  peck  of  turneps  per  day,  or  seven 
bushels  to  each  cow  during  the  experiment,  which  are  considered  equivalent  to  58  lbs. 
of  hay. 

^Ir.  Dodge's  experiments  were  with  two  steers,  both  three  years  old  this  spring. 
Trial  commenced  3d  of  Jan.,  1852,  and  continued  eight  weeks.  Each  steer,  in  addition 
to  the  hay,  was  given  two  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  293  lbs.  of  hay 
for  each  steer  during  the  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  experiments  were  with  two  mi'ch  cows,  four  years  old  each  ;  one 
calved  the  14th  and  the  other  the  20th  of  Jun<',  1851.  Trial  commenced  9th  of  Jan., 
1852.  In  addition  to  the  hay,  each  cow  eat  648  lb.s.  of  carrots,  equivalent  to  l7l  lbs. 
of  hay. 

Mr.  IIawes'  experiments  were  on  two  working  oxen,  seven  years  old  each  this  spring. 
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Trial  commenced  15th  Dec,  1851.     The  cattle  being  kept  pretty  regularly  at  hard  work 
durino-  the  whole  eight  weeks  of  the  experiment.     They  were  allowed  nothing  but  hay. 
The  followiri':  table  will  show  the  final  results  of  the  experiments  : 


C.  B.  Demoxd. 

Hakvf.y  Bodge. 

W. 

S.  Lincoln. 

A.  11.  Hawks. 

Dry  Cows. 

Steers. 

Milch  Cows.             1 

Workinj;  Oxen. 

a 

•=.3 

U 

i^'X) 

Z.  bo 

CO 

a 

>>co 

tl.'C 

t/.-;: 

•3   . 

0-3 

•ill 

'5.S 

=  1 

II 

<;  0 

•r  S-^ 

•"  p.^ 

—  s.^ 

.=:  -ji 

■^f 

■f,  S  ^      —  c  - 

■5  5t 

1'^^ 

1 

•1=  0 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Z&s. 

;7^«. 

lbs. 

Out                     

1171 
1149 

64 
56 

916 
946 

SO 
60 

1150 
1130 

no 

30 

43S 
417 

2106 
2106 

1.37 

93 

892  lbs. 

1110  lbs. 

900  lbs. 

1.5C7   lbs. 

It  is  seen  that  in  every  one  of  the  experiments  there  is  a  greater  increase  of  animal 
from  the  cut  than  from  the  uncut  hay  ;  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk  is  small, 
but  in  favor  of  the  cut  food.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  animal 
was  not  kept  on  the  same  food  during  the  whole  length  of  the  experiment,  and  not  have 
chano-ed  them  every  two  weeks ;  for  in  such  a  short  period  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
scales  will  at  all  indicate  correctly  the  actual  gain  in  fat  or  flesh  of  the  animal.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  but  what  the  experiments  were  conducted  with  great  care  and 
accuracy,  and  the  results  are  so  uniform  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  it 
good  economy  to  cut  even  good  hay.  Mr.  Hawes  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his 
statement  to  the  committee  : 

"  A  oi-eat  advantage  in  cutting  liay  at  least  for  working  stock,  was  very  obvious  during  the  whole 
of  this  experiment;  before  the  ox  feeding  on  uncut  liay  liad  gotten  one  half  througli  with  liis  allow- 
ance, the  ox  which  liad  cut  feed  had  eaten  up  what  was  given  him  and  was  laying  down  taking  his 
rest ;'  and  this,  at  noon  when  but  little  time  is  allowed  for  eating  and  rest,  must  be  an  advantage  of 
no  small  importance." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lincoln  says : 

"  Some  time  before  commencing  this  experiment,  I  was  feeding  to  my  stock  what  would  be  called 
poor  stock  hay,  with  an  allowance  of  roots.  I  commenced  cutting  this  hay  for  all  my  stock,  young 
and  old,  (16  head,)  occupying  me  about  an  hour  and  a  half  daily.  Almost  simultaneously  witli  feed- 
iu'j-  the  cut  hay  was  an  increase  of  milk,  very  perceptible  as  it  was  milked  in  the  pail.  From  day  to 
day  the  milk  increased  so,  from  the  stock  I  have  described,  as  to  require  the  substitution  of  six  quart 
for  four  quart  pans,  which  had  been  previously  used.  I  think  I  am  within  bounds  in  saying  tlie 
increase  was  over  a  pint  daily  per  cow,  occasioned,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  solely  by  the  use  of 
cut  hay." 

The  fii-st  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Hawes. 


SOOT    AS    A    FERTILIZER. 

A  STATEMENT  hos  lately  been  extensively  circulated  by  the  agricultural  press,  resi)ecting 
a  recent  discovery  by  Dr.  Penny,  in  Scotland,  who  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  pot- 
ash in  som'3  soot  taken  from  a  hlast  ii'on-furnace  flue,  amounting  to  about  50  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  kind  of  soot  will  soon 
be  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  important  and  expensive  salts.  The 
mineral  theory  advocates,  or  those  who  assert  that  the  only  elements  that  are  needed  by 
plants  are  those  of  a  mineral  nature  —  such  as  potash,  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  silicates, 
or  the  ash  constituents  of  the  plants  to  be  grown,  —  and  that  the  crops  on  a  field  increase 
or  diminish  as  these  are  withheld  or  supplied,  independently  of  organic  matter,  have 
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seized  upon  this  discovery  as  one  that  affords  strong  evidence  of  a  practical  nature  that 
their  theory  is  correct :  hence  they  exultingly  say,  "  Here,  in  this  discovery,  we  have 
the  cause  explained  of  the  well  known  value  of  soot  for  agricultural  purposes." 

It  is  a  "  well  known"  fact  that  soot  is  of  great  value  for  agricultural  purposes ;  espe- 
cially is  it  found  a  valuable  manure  for  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  sells  for  this 
purpose  in  the  English  towns  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  Dr.  Anderson 
says  of  it :  "  I  have  used  soot  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  and  rye  grass,  in  all  propor- 
tions from  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  to  six  hundred,  and  I  can  not  say  that  I  ever 
could  perceive  the  clover  in  the  least  degree  more  luxuriant  than  in  the  places  Avliere  no 
soot  had  been  applied ;  but  upon  rye  grass  its  effects  are  amazing,  and  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity,  so  fjir  as  my  trials  have  gone."  And  his  general  conclusion  is, 
"  that  soot  does  not  affect  the  growth  of  clover  in  any  way,  while  it  wonderfully  promotes 
tKut  of  rye  grass. ^^ 

But  we  need  not  quote  experiments,  for  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  most  pow- 
erful and  efficacious  manure  for  all  cereal  crops.  And  this  fact,  —  if  it  were  true  that 
the  soot  generally  used  for  agricultural  purposes  contained  40  per  cent,  of  potash  — 
would  indeed  be  a  most  potent  argument  in  fivor  of  the  mineral  theory ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  A  sample  of  soot  analyzed  by  M.  Braconnot,  taken  from  a  chimney  where 
wood  had  been  the  fuel,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  ingredients  : 

TJlmic  acid, 30.0 

Nitrogenous  matter,  soluble  in  water, 20.0 

Insoluble  carbonated  matter, 8.9 

Silica, 1.0 

Carbonate  of  lime, 14.7 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  (traces  of.) 

Sulphate  of  lime, 0.5 

Ferruginous  phosphate  of  lime, 1.5 

Chloride  ol  potassium, 0.4 

Acetate  of  potash, 4.1 

Acetate  of  lime, 5.7 

Acetate  ot  magnesia, 0.5 

Acetate  of  iron,  (traces  of.) 

Acetate  of  ammonia, 0.2 

An  acrid  and  bitter  element, 0.5 

Water, 12.5 

100.0 

This  analysis  is  also  confirmed  by  M.  Payen  and  M.  Boussingault.  The  latter,  speak- 
ing of  the  soot  from  coal,  says  :  "  The  superior  qualities  of  coal  soot  are  evidently  due 
to  two  causes  :  first,  it  is  more  dense  than  wood  soot,  and  in  a  given  bulk  actually  con- 
tains a  greater  amount  of  matter.  Secondly,  I  have  found  that  for  equal  weights  coal 
soot  contains  the  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen.'''' 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  good  effects  of  soot  as  a  manure  are 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  it  generally  contains.  There 
is,  however,  a  dift'erence  in  the  composition  of  soot,  owing,  it  is  thought,  principally  to 
the  draught  and  the  height  of  the  chimney  —  the  soot  from  a  high  chimney  being  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  it  actually  sells  for  half  as  much  again  as  the  soot  from  a  low 
chimney.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  inorganic  matter  (the  potash,  lime, 
soda,  <fcc.,)  is  merely  carried  up  the  chimney  mechanically  by  the  draught,  and  settles 
much  sooner  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney  than  the  organic  matter,  (nitrogen,  &c.;)  so 
that  the  higher  the  chimney  the  richer  would  be  the  soot  in  nitrogen,  and  the  more 
valuable  ? 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  Penny  is  doubtless  correct,  but  it  by  no  means  represents  the 
composition  of  the  soot  generally  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  intense  he?t  and 
draught  (an  immense  pair  of  bellows  worked  by  a  steam  engine  is  usually  employed  to 
create  the  blast)  probably  sublimates  the  potash,  and  the  draught  carries  it  up  the 
chimney,  where  it  would  lodge  on  any  protuberance ;  and  the  position  in  which  the 
soot  examined  by  Dr.  Penny  was  found  favors  this  idea. 
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Soot  may  be  used  with  great  benefit  for  wlieat,  either  as  a  top-dressing  or  plowed 
under,  at  the  rate  of  thiily  bushels  per  acre.  We  prefer  using  it  in  the  fall,  wliicli  is 
indeed  the  best  time  to  sow  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  in  fact  any  manure  for  the 
wheat  crop.  It  gives  the  plant  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  fall,  and  enables  it 
much  better  to  stand  the  winter,  while  on  good  strong  soils  there  is  little  danger  of  mucli 
of  the  fertilizing  matter  being  washed  out  by  the  rains,  except  where  water  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  considerable  time.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some,  to  mix  unleached 
ashes  or  lime  with  the  soot  previous  to  sowing  :  but  this  is  a  bad  practice ;  for  either  of 
them  will  set  free  the  ammonia,  which  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  and  leaves  the  mix- 
ture comparatively  valueless  as  a  manure  for  wheat. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BARN -YARD  MANURE. 

At  the  present  day,  no  subject  connected  with  agriculture  is  receiving  so  much  attention, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  that  of  artificud  manures  —  substances  manufactured,  or  brought 
from  a  great  distance  at  much  cost,  —  while  the  manufacture  of  guano  at  home,  in  the 
barn-yard,  is  either  altogetlier  neglected  or  imj^erfectly  attended  to ;  and  while  we  are 
far  fi'om  wishing  our  farmers  not  to  purchase  artificial  or  manufactured  manures,  we 
think  —  we  are  sure  —  it  woukl  be  greatly  to  their  interest,  to  know  more  about  the 
composition  of  the  manure  of  the  hog-pen,  the  horse-barn,  &c.,  and  the  reason  of  its 
beneficial  action  on  all  soils. 

On  this  subject  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  scientific  men,  and  also 
among  the  farmers  themselves.  Some  farmers  assert  that  manure  is  not  worth  the 
expense  of  hauling  and  spreading  on  the  soil,  while  others  think  it  is  never  applied  but 
with  benefit  to  the  subsequent  crops.  There  is  doubtless  a  reason  for  this  dift'erence 
of  opinion.  The  former  was  probably  formed  by  drawing  on  the  land  a  substance 
resemhling  good,  rich  manure  —  made  perhaps  by  cattle  eating  nothing  but  straw,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  yard  till  all  that  was  soluble  was  washed  out  of  it,  and  what 
little  ammonia  it  at  first  possessed  evaporated  "into  the  atmosphere.  We  agree  with  the 
farmer  who  thinks  such  a  manure  hardly  worth  the  labor  of  drawing  out ;  at  the  same 
time  Ave  think  that  manure  "  as  is  manure"  is  never  used  without  great  benefit.  We 
once  more  assert  —  and  shall  continue  to  repeat  it  till  disproved,  or  farmers  act  upon  it 
—  that  the  composition  and  value  of  all  manure  depends,  not  on  the  animals  making  it, 
but  on  the  composition  of  the  food  consuined  —  that  the  more  nitrogen  the  food  con- 
tains, the  more  ammonia  there  will  be  in  the  manure,  and  the  more  valuable  will  it  be 
to  apply  to  all  the  cereal  crops. 

Some  farmers  who  understand  this,  and  keep  their  stock  on  proper  food,  manage  the 
manure  they  make  so  wretchedly  that  its  value  is  lessened  in  many  instances  one-half. 
Then,  again,  some  let  the  liquid  exci-ements  of  the  animals  (and  they  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable,  containing  all  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  nine-tenth.s  of  the  ammonia,) 
run  to  waste,  and  are  thus  not  only  lost  to  the  farm,  but  fill  the  atmosphere  with  gases 
injurious  to  animal  life. 

To  prevent  these  losses,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  scientific  farmer.  The  build- 
dings  should  all  be  spouted,  and  the  water  not  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  iii;;n'ar.:'  except 
at  the  discretion  of  the  farmer,  if  this  is  done,  there  is  sufticient  wjiste  straw  on  the  fai-ni 
to  absorb  all  the  urine  made.  The  next  precaution  Avill  be  not  to  let  tlie  horse  dn)ig 
remain  in  a  loose  heap,  close  to  the  stable  door,  sweating  and  fuming,  sending  off  all  its 
ammonia,  the  most  valuable  ingredient,  into  the  atmosphere  ;  but  it  sliould  be  mixed 
with  the  cold  and  sluggish  hog  and,  cow  manure,  wdiich  would  prevent  a  too  rapid  fei- 
mentation  and  the  loss  of  so  mticb  ammonia.     Compression,  by  excluding,  tiie,  jiir   wll 
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also  check  decomposition.  Yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  manure  should  ferment,  and  the 
bulk  and  weight  be  considerably  reduced,  without  losing  any  of  its  elements  of  fertility. 
This  can  be  done  by  preventing  leaching  and  the  evaporation  of  ammonia.  The  latter 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  operation,  and  various  plans  have  been  recommended  without 
much  success.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  })laster,  when  dissolved  in  water,  will  decompose 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  lime  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  forming 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  the  carbonic  acid  attaches  itself  to  the  lime,  forming  carbon- 
ate of  lime;  and  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  an  involatile  salt,  and  of  great  value  as  a 
manure,  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
will  only  act  in  this  way  when  in  solution  ;  and  as  it  requires  460  lbs.  water  to  dissolve 
one  pound  of  sulphate  of  lime,  its  beneficial  effect  is  very  limited,  and  it  can  only  be 
recommended  as  useful  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  cess-pools,  sewers,  and  other  liquid 
manure,  and  not  to  scatter  on  the  surface  of  fermenting  horse  dung,  &c.  Sulphuric  acid 
in  a  pure  state,  mixed  with  water,  has  also  been  recommended  ;  and  the  acid  undoubt- 
edly will  "jf^j;"  the  ammonia  already  formed  in  the  manure  ;  but  as  it  will  check  any 
further  decomposition,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  Superphosphate  of  lime  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose  with  the  most  complete  success.  Scattered  under  the  horses,  or 
upon  a  fermenting  manure  heap,  it  immediately  prevents  the  escape  of  ammonia.  The 
high  price  of  the  article,  however,  is  against  its  economic  use  for  this  purpose ;  yet 
if  farmers  would  only  save  all  the  bones  in  the  neighborhood,  and  learn  how  to  manufac- 
ture the  superphosphate  themselves,  it  would  be  found  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all 
ammoniacal  fixers.  Finely  pulverized  clay  is  a  great  absorbent  of  ammonia,  and  the 
covering  the  manure  heap  with  a  loam  containing  considerable  clay,  would  retain  a  greater 
part  if  not  all  the  ammonia,  if  decomposition  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  rapidly. 


CHEESE -MAKING     FROM     A     SMALL     DAIRY. 

We  have  received  requests  from  several  of  our  lady  correspondents,  to  write  a  short  arti- 
cle on  cheese-making  especially  in  reference  to  that  large  class  of  farmers  who  keep  but 
few  cows.  It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the  ladies, 
especially  of  those  who  are  good  house-keepers  —  know  how  to  milk  a  cow,  make  good 
butter  and  cheese,  and  cultivate  a  small  flower-garden. 

First  rate  cheese  can  be  made  from  a  few  cows,  but  it  is  attended  with  more  labor  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  made,  than  in  a  large  dairy,  inasmuch  as  the  curd  has  to  be 
made  every  morning  and  placed  aside  till  you  have  sufficient  to  make  a  good  sized 
cheese.  The  milk  is  placed  in  a  tub,  and  warmed  to  the  proper  temperature  (95  deg. 
Fahr.,  or  about  as  warm  as  when  taken  from  the  cow,)  by  adding  a  portion  of  heated 
milk.  The  rennet  is  then  added,  the  milk  well  stirred,  and  afterwards  let  alone  till  the 
curd  is  well  come.  The  time  this  occupies  varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  amount  of  rennet,  the  temperature,  &c.  —  the  hotter  it  is  put  together, 
and  the  more  rennet  there  is  added,  the  quicker  will  the  cheese  come.  As  a  gcnel-al 
thing,  the  longer  it  is  in  coming,  the  tenderer  and  sweeter  will  be  the  curd.  If  it  comes 
too  quickly,  it  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  lactic  acid  being  formed  from  the  sugar  of  milk, 
so  that  the  curd  has  that  hard,  tough,  white  appearance  that  is  the  case  when  the  curd 
is  precipitated  by  vinegar,  or  any  other  acid  ;  but  if  there  is  a  very  slow  formation  of 
lactic  acid,  the  curd  is  gradually  lu'ccipitated  in  flocks,  is  less  dense,  and  very  sweet  and 
tender.  It  is  then  broken  up  quite  fine,  either  by  hand  or  a  curd-breaker  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  cuts  it  into  very  small  pieces.  After  this  it  is  allowed  to  stand  and 
settle.  The  whey  is  then  drawn  ofi"  and  passed  through  a  seive,  to  remove  any  cui-d 
there  may  be  in  it.     The  curd  is  then  placed  in  a  strong  cloth,  and  well  pressed,  to 
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remove  the  whey.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  cold  place,  and  the  operation  repeated  daily  — 
or  every  other  day,  if  the  milk  will  keep  sweet,  as  it  will  in  the  fall  —  till  there  is  curd 
enouo-h  to  make  a  cheese  of  the  desired  size.  When  the  right  quantity  is  obtained,  the 
curd  is  all  broken  up  very  fine,  salted,  and  well  mixed.  In  putting  the  curd  in  the  vat 
to  be  pressed,  a  cloth  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  cheese  is  placed  in  the  vat, 
and  into  this  cloth  the  curd  is  put.  When  the  curd  has  filled  the  vat,  a  "  fillet,"  (usually 
made  of  sheet  tin,  and  from  three  to  six  inches  wide,  and  sufficiently  long  to  lap  over 
four  or  five  inches  when  placed  round  the  cheese,)  is  placed  inside  the  vat  for  an  inch  so, 
and  the  cloth  drawn  up  straight,  so  that  when  being  pressed  the  fillet  will  not  cut  it. 
The  whole  of  the  curd  is  then  put  in,  the  cloth  turned  over  the  top  of  it,  a  smooth  board 
placed  over  this,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  press.  After  it  has  been  pressed  for  some  time, 
it  is  taken  from  under,  and  punctured  all  over  with  a  skewer,  either  of  wood  or  iron. 
Place  it  in  the  press  again  till  it  has  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  take  out  of  the 
vat  without  falling  to  pieces.  It  must  then  be  turned,  or  inverted  in  the  vat,  and  a  clean 
cloth  put  round  it.  Place  it  again  under  the  press,  occasionally  turning  it  and  putting 
round  it  fresh  cloths,  till  the  cheese  when  pressed  does  not  wet  them.  It  is  then  all 
right,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  or  other  cool,  damp  place,  for  a  few  days,  placing 
a  little  salt  round  it,  when  it  may  be  taken  to  an  upper  room,  where  it  will  require  tiu-n- 
ino-  very  frequently,  or  the  side  next  the  floor  will  mold.  Let  the  room  be  dark  and 
well  ventilated.  (See  our  remarks  on  Butter  and  Cheese-Making,  in  the  May  number, 
page  143.) 

A  cheese  press  may  be  purchased  for  about  $5  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  vats,  fillets,  <fec., 
is  very  trifling ;  so  that  it  is  to  us  surprising  that  so  few  formers  with  from  four  to  ten 
cows  ever  make  any  cheese  —  not  even  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  Good  cheese 
sells  for  nearly  as  much  as  butter,  and  yet  a  cow  will  give,  to  say  the  least,  as  much 
again  cheese  as  she  will  butter.  It  is  true  the  whey  is  not  so  good  to  fat  hogs  as  the 
sour  milk,  yet  it  contains  much  nutritive  matter,  and  is  a  valuable  food  for  shoats,  or  a 
good  drink  for  fatting  hogs  ;  yet  we  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  make  cheese 
at  the  present  relative  prices  of  the  two  articles,  than  butter. 
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RUTA  BAGA  AND  COMMON  TURNEP  CULTURE. 

Though  roots  as  a  class  contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  yet  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  more  nutritive  substance  can  be  obtained  per  acre  from  them  than  from 
the  cereal  or  leo-uminous  plants ;  in  fact,  more  than  from  any  other  plants  cultivated. 
And  this  is  not  all ;  they  are  found  by  universal  experience  to  be  the  best  preparative 
for  the  wheat  and  barley  crop  ;  and  when  consumed  on  the  soil,  greatly  increase  the 
yield.  Their  cultivation  is  now  just  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  and  we 
are  much  pleased  to  receive  so  many  inquiries  respecting  the  best  method  of  preparing 
the  soil,  manures  best  adapted,  &c.,  &c. 

Ruta  baga  is  probably  the  best  root  of  the  turnep  class  adapted  to  this  climate  ;  it  is 
not  so  alfected  by  drouth,  and  will  stand  the  winter  better  than  the  common  white  or 
yellow  turnep.  The  soil  should  be  well  pulverized  and  rich,  and  the  seed  drilled 
on  ridges  about  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  and  when  in  the  rough  leaf  the  plants  must 
he  singled  out  with  the  hoe  about  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  kept  clean.  The  first 
week  in  July  will  do  to  sow  ruta  baga,  but  they  do  better  soAvn  the  middle  of  June. 
The  present  month,  however,  is  the  right  time  to  sow  the  common  turnep.  These, 
though  we  prefer  sowing  them  in  drills  the  same  as  ruta  baga,  as  they  are  then  much 
easier  to  keep  clean,  admitting  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  will  do  sown  broadcast,  and 
will,  if  hand-hoed  and  kept  clean,  sometimes  yield  a  much  larger  crop  than  when  drilled. 
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We  have  seen  a  good  crop  of  turneps  that  were  sown  after  the  wheat  crop  with  one 
plowing,  and  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  but  they 
were  hand-hoed,  costing  about  $1.50  per  acre  :  and  we  would  say,  as  the  result  of  some 
ex])orlence,  chat  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  good  crop  of  turneps,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
without  hoeing  them. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  sowing  of  more  root  crops  on  the  farm  ;  and  we 
believe  that  it  would  pay  every  farmer  to  sow  five  or  six  acres  of  the  common  turnep  in 
the  way  we  have  recommended,  after  a  wheat  or  barley  crop.  They  could  be  eaten  oft' 
on  the  land  late  in  the  fiill  by  sheep,  and  the  manure  made  by  tbeir  consumption  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  following  corn  crop.  It  would  even  pay  to  sow  the  turnpes 
after  a  grain  crop,  and  let  them  rot  on  the  land  for  manure.  In  this  case  they  need  not 
be  hoed,  and  might  be  sown  perhaps  a  little  thicker.  Their  value  in  a  system  of  rota- 
tion consists  principally  in  collecting  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  which,  whether 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  land  or  consumed  by  stock  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  soil, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  subsequent  crops.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  artificial  accumula- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  by  growing  root  crops,  clover,  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
that  we  must  look  for  an  increase  in  our  present  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  other 

cereal  crops. 
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A    FEW    WORDS     ON     GROWING     CLOVER     SEED. 

The  largest  yield  and  best  quality  of  clover  seed  is  obtained  by  pasturing  the  first 
year's  growth  of  clover  till  the  last  week  in  May,  and  then  taking  out  the  animals, 
destroying  any  Canada  thistles,  docks,  May  weed,  &c.,  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  lot, 
thus  insuring  clean  seed.  It  is,  however,  a  more  general  practice  to  take  a  i-v,])  of 
clover  hay  first,  and  then  allow  the  second  growth  to  go  to  seed.  In  this  case  the  first 
crop  should  be  mown  as  early  as  possible  ;  for  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  large 
yield  of  clover  seed  is  early  frosts,  which  often  check  the  growth  of  the  clover  before  the 
seed  is  fully  matured,  and  a  small  crop  with  an  inferior  quality  of  seed  is  the  conse- 
quence. When  the  first  crop  is  pastured  or  cut  very  early  for  hay,  the  second  crop  is 
of  course  much  earlier,  and  the  seed  is  elaborated  perfectly  under  the  influence  of  warm 
weather,  while  you  have  much  better  weather  to  gather  in  the  crop.  If,  however,  the 
crop  is  late,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  it  will  grow  ;  for  the  frosts  do  not 
injure  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  but  merely  checks  its  growth.  Three  bushels  of  clean 
seed  to  the  acre  is  about  an  average  yield,  though  much  larger  crops  are  sometimes  — 
and  may  be  oftener  —  grown. 

Clover  being  a  leguminous  plant,  allowing  it  to  go  to  seed  does  not  impoverish  the 
soil  to  that  extent  as  do  the  cereal  crops,  which  specially  exhaust  the  soil  of  nitrogen, 
while  clover  obtains  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains  from  the  atmos- 
phere ;  so  that  by  growing  clover  seed  the  soil  is  not  materially  impoverished  or  tlie 
following  corn  crop  much  injured. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  the  hopes  that  they  may  induce  farmers  more  generally 
to  grow  at  least  sufticient  clover  seed  for  their  own  use,  believing  that  they  wiil  scd 
more  land  down  to  clover  every  year  if  they  do  so,  than  if  they  have  to  give  thi-ir 
neigliboi's  or  city  seed-store  men  four  or  five  dollars  per  bushel  for  it,  and  knowiwj  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  crops  will  bear  a  pretty  constant  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  clover  grown  .and  used  on  the  farm.  If  farmers  would  make  it  a  rule,  with  excep- 
tions only  in  uncomiaon  cases,  never  to  sow  wheat  or  barley  without  in  the  spring  seed- 
ing down  the  land  with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  Red  Clover  seed  per  acre,  the  increased 
acreage  yield  of  grain  would  much  more  than  make  up  for  the  fewer  number  of  acres 
sown;  while  the  greater  quantity  of  stock  the  land  would  thus  be  able  to  uiaiiu;!in, 
would  gre  uly  enhance  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 


?2M. 


THE    PROPER    TIME    TO     CUT    WHEAT. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  purely  theoretical  and  purely  practical  farm- 
ers, in  regard  to  the  proper  time  when  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  should  be  cut.  The 
theoretical  farmer  says  it  should  be  cut  while  quite  green  —  say  fourteen  days  before  it 
is  ripe,  —  while  most  practical  farmers  think  it  should  be  quite  ripe  before  cutting.  The 
early  cutting  advocates  advance  not  only  a  very  plausible  scientific  reason  for  their 
opinion,  but  give  numerous  experiments  which  confirm  the  deductions  of  science.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  early  cutting  may  briefly  be  stated  thus :  The  grain  and  straw  of 
wheat  contain  starch  and  sugar,  a  portion  of  which,  if  the  grain  is  allowed  to  get  quite 
ripe,  is  converted  into  woody  fibre,  or  bran ;  while  if  cut  green,  these  would  remain 
unchanged  in  the  grain,  and  the  wheat  would  yield  more  flour  of  a  superior  quality 
with  considerable  less  bran.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  straw  when  cut  green  is  of 
much  more  value  as  food  for  cattle,  containing  starch  and  saccharine  matter  which  if 
allowed  to  get  fully  ripe  is  changed  into  woody  fibre,  and  its  nutritive  qualities  greatly 
reduced  ;  and  then  there  is  less  loss  by  shelling  when  the  crop  is  cut  green  than  when 
fully  ripe. 

AVe  think  the  true  course  lies  between  the  two  extremes  ;  for  while  we  would  by  no 
means  cut  wheat  fourteen  days  before  it  is  ripe,  feeling  satisfied  from  numerous  practical 
experiments  that  there  would  be  much  shrinkage  and  a  loss,  (not  perhaps  to  the  miller, 
but  to  the  farmer,)  yet  we  would  equally  avoid  letting  the  grain  get  fully  ripe.  As 
good  a  practical  test  as  any  w^e  know,  of  the  right  time  to  cut  wheat,  is  to  take  a  kernel 
between  the  end  of  the  finger  and  the  thumb  joint,  squeeze  it  to  a  pulp,  and  if  there  is 
no  milk  or  sap  at  all  in  the  grain,  all  circulation  and  growth  have  ceased,  the  wheat 
derives  no  more  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  will  be  better  cut  up  than  standing  ;  the 
straw  for  an  inch  or  two  below  the  ear  will  be  found  to  be  white,  and  to  have  lost  all  its 
sap.  And  now,  as  the  world-renowned  reapers  give  the  farmer  the  control  of  the 
harvest,  he  need  not  fear  that  a  portion  of  it  will  get  over-ripe  before  it  can  be  har- 
vested, and  much  be  lost  by  shelling,  as  was  formerly  often  the  ca.se  where  there  v-as  a 
large  breadth  of  wheat  to  cut  and  cradlers  could  not  be  had  at  any  price  ;  therefore  it 
is  not  necessary  to  commence  operations  till  the  grain  is  in  a  fit  state  for  cutting. 


Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree.  —  To  those  who  live  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  west, 
where  every  tree  is  a  friend  reminding  them  of  a  once  loved  but  forsaken  eastern  home 
—  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present  —  I  need  not  say  spare  the  trees. 
There  the  noble  tree  is  prized  for  its  beauty,  its  shade,  and  its  timber,  —  it  is  sought  by 
the  dweller  on  the  prairie,  like  the  "  shadow  of  a  great  rock"  by  the  way-worn  eastern 
traveler.  But  those  who  make  a  new  home  on  timbered  land,  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
felled  before  they  can  raise  the  necessaries  of  life,  get  a  passion  for  the  destruction  of 
trees,  looking  upon  them  as  their  natural  enemies,  until  they  find,  too  late,  that  they 
have  carried  the  war  a  little  further  than  was  necessary  —  even  further  than  either 
profit  or  pleasure  required.  To  those  who  are  clearing  land  of  timber  I  have  a  word  to 
say  —  and  I  wish  to  say  it  just  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  when  nature  puts  forth 
all  her  beauty.  After  a  few  acres  are  cleared,  requiring  attention  during  summer,  most 
of  the  chopping  is  done  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  trees  are  not  seen  in  their 
beauty,  and  scarcely  one  is  spared.  Let  the  farmer  now  look  at  the  trees  arrayed 
in  all  their  beauty,  when  the  green  leaves  are  so  beautifully  gi-een,  their  shade  so 
grateful  to  every  living  creature,  and  resolve  hereafter  to  spare  a  few  trees  on  the 
road-side  —  a  little  grove  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  around  his  house,  —  and  he 
will  receive  the  grateful  acknowledgements  of  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  the  thanks 
of  his  neighbors  and  all  that  pass  by. 
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How  TO  PKEVEXT  CT:cuMBEns  FROM  BMNG  BESTRo.ED  BT  THE  SxHiPEO  BuG.-I  Bupposc   there  are 

How  TO  ^^^^^^^/^^^"  atteuipted  to  raise  cucumbers,  who  have  not  been  annoyed  by 

very  few  persons  who  have  --^^  «-^      ?  ^^  ,^^,,      ,  ,y  them  within  a  few  days 

the  above  named  msect      I  have  often^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^^ 

:i"""at2:r-  "-  --^^-^^-  of\he.W.  ...     This  year 

re^rx  havecovered  ^^^;^-^^z  ii^^r  t  s^tt::;: 

:S:t;:t:.r:5e::W  i:;:SttJ^:a:and  a.  Wshin^el,  ThismetlMdou^t. 
rri  llrto  mly,  and  all  wL  wish  to  raise  cucumbers  would  find  a  great  savmg  of  vexat.on 
by  putting  it  in  practice.     S.  H.  A.-Canandaigua^  N.  Y. 

Bee  Rot -In  the  March  number  of  thT^^i^I^^^er,  page  100.  D.  G.  Fokt  says  he  finds  his 

liEE  UOT      II  ^^^^  experience  as  an  apiarian  for 

bees  affected  with  -\^ll\l2TtlJZeetl  that  he  has  described,  I  have  uniformly  found  that 

^    r„f  lliL  teM  »«  to  »ome  extent  increased,  and  then  more  rapidly;  and  being  a  l.tt  e  m 
adTLo^Xd  .here  not  being  bee,  enongh  hatched  topr^ 

:t;d  night,o,.  da„c»n.  ^^^^'^^^  s^^^:^2:Z^.t^^:^ 
::;;;frr;i;:::::::  "uh:::rd  ::r :  co^pa^ti.,, ...  i..e  unew  .Heh  hi.  .tood 


'°  ™.  r11.  -Bt  observin,  the  weather  a  little,  you  will  be  able  to  determine  when  the  remedy 
•ho"  h  led  all  yo'Jwit  U  to  keep  „p  a  nsn.l  degree  of  beat  in  the  bi„.  This  may  be  done 
t "tuVsSw  <;r  cloL  avoand  the  bivL.  suffieient  to  prodnee  the  desh-ed  effee..  and  yon  have  the 

remedy.     J.  D.  C. — Locke,  K  Y.  ^^^ 

A  Toon  Cow-Believin..  for  a  year  past  that  I  had  a  cow  possessing  extraordinary  qualities 
.        nHnd  buttef    re  otved  on  Lng  her  a  trial.     Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  o 
K:::mb:^"tL:rw^^^  after  ealvlng)  she  was  carefully  milhed,  and  her  mil.  weig^d  an 
put   n  pan.  and  kept  alone  with  her  name,  "Devon,"  put  on  every  pan  so  as  to  prevent  th     poss 
bmt^of  a  mistake.  ^This  care  was  followed  to  the  evenmg  of  December  6th,  making   .e.en  days- 
Her  yield  of  milk  for  ^^^  ^f J^^l^^^  .       ,,^  Its.;  fourth  day,  54  lbs.;  fifth  day,  56  lbs.; 
First  day,  53  lbs.;  --;^;^'^■^^f  ..^^  "'J  ^;'3;  I'l^  ,,  ,  .^n  days,  and  measuring  46  gals.,  3  qts., 
sLxth  day,  56  lbs.;  seventh  day,  o8  lbs.;  total,  oJl.,  los.,       .-eve        j  , 

'rir:.:sj^h:rott.a,wa,>,.ot^^...nd^,--^ 
T":.rhorwte:tdirri^:dT'rat"nrg"tttr:.Whi„. 

te'l  e^e  mTand'  riJ  bran,  nni.;!.  tor  each  24  hou„ ;  or  119  lb.,  neat  weigh,  for  the  weeh 
:  :  h  wl  wo  th.  at  mill  prices,  $1.28,  or  ISJ  cts  per  day.  The  bay  that  .be  ea  1  .nppose  to  be 
r.o  ,1 .  (I  did  not  wei..h  ill  worth  15  cts,  mating  cost  ot  tcepmg,  dnnng  the  week,  SioS. 
^e  abiv  ow  a^pat  I  he  part  Devo„hire,  mi.ed,  perhaps,  with  Ayrshire,  of  a  red  color,  e.e.p 
hefuddtala  a  str^e  under  hel  belly,  which  are  white.  She  is  of  a  large  s,.e,  (,.,  five  hand  d.) 
hiaat  ut  symmetry,  and  is  about  .e«n  yea«  old.     She  carries  the  French  mark,  of  about  a  fom.h 
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rate  cow — if  I  undei-etand  them.     She  gave  as  much  milk  last  May  and  June,  after  having  been 

milked  eight  months,  as  my  fresh  cows  (say  5  gals,  per  day)  that  were  making  their  10  lbs.  a  week. 

She  continued  to  give  milk  forty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  although  the  pasture  the  latter  part  of  the 

season  was  very  poor — and  she  had  nothing  else.     Isaiah  Michkner. — Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

.-♦< 

LTxLEACiiED  Ashes  on  Potatoes. — R  Hammond,  of  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  stated  in  the  April  number 

of  the  Farmer  that  when  unleached  ashes  were  applied  to  potatoes,  at  the  time  of  planting,  ''wherever 

the  ashes  and  the  hcber  came  in  contact  there  was  rottenness  in  every  instance."     Unleached  ashes  will 

destroy  any  vegetable  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  indeed  almost  any  animal  substance,  and 

should  never  be  applied  directly  to  plants,  or  to  the  roots  of  trees,  or  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with 

the  bark,  unless  in  very  small  quantities.     After  the  potash  is  abstracted  by  leaching,  they  arc  perfectly 

innocent  and  can  be  applied  in  almost  any  quantities.     I  have  spread  unleached  ashes  on  the  ground 

before  plowing,  and  used  them  as  a  top-dressing  before  hoeing,  and  always  believed  myself  well  paid 

by  an  increased  crop ;  though  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  rot  is  concerned,  any  effect  was 

apparent.     I  have  been  long  convinced  that  no  crop  destroys  potash  like  potatoes.     Some  years  ago, 

before  I  had  engaged  in  farming,  I  purchased,  near  the  city,  half  an  acre  of  ground  and  planted  it 

with  peach  trees.     It  was  new  land,  potatoes  having  been  raised  on  it  only  one  year,  and  the  crop 

stated  to  be  125  bushels.     Thinking  that  potatoes  would  be  the  best  crop  for  the  trees,  I  planted  them 

four  years  in  succession.     Tlie  first  year  I  had  70  bush.,  good ;  the  next  year  about  35  bush.,  and 

rather  small ;  the  next  year  I  offered  them  to  any  one  who  would  dig  them,  and  failing  in  this  they 

were  never  dug ;  the  next  year  I  put  on  about  twenty -five  loads  of  ashes,  and  the  yield  was  eighty 

bushels.     J.  ^.—Brighton,  N.    Y. 

.-•-. 

Pate.vt  Galvanized  Ikon. — I  have  noticed  of  late  numerous  recommendations  of  "  Patent  Gal- 
vanized Iron"  as  an  article  of  great  importance  to  farmers,  mechanics,  builders,  &c.,  <&c  It  is 
particularly  recommended  for  Roofing,  Wire  Fencing,  Telegraph  Wire,  Lightning  Rods,  Sheathing  for 
Vessels,  &c.,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  durable  material  for  these  and  divers  other  pur- 
poses. With  tlie  limited  knowledge  which  people  generally  possess  of  this  article,  there  is  great 
liability  to  be  deceived  by  it,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  high  expectations  which  may  bo  formed  of  its 
value,  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  recommended,  will  be  disappointed  and  much  money 
will  be  uselessly  expended  upon  it. 

For  wire  fencing,  it  is  probably  no  better  than  ordinary  ungalvanized  wire.  When  the  coating 
gets  rubbed  off,  as  it  inevitably  will  in  places,  the  wire  is  supposed  to  corrode  faster  than  it  would 
had  it  never  been  coated.  This  is  probably  owing  to  tJie  action  of  tJie  acid  used  in  galvanizing,  upon 
the  wire. 

Galvanized  wire  has  been  used  somewhat  extensively  in  this  country  in  the  construction  of  tele- 
graph lines,  but  for  that  purpose  it  is  now  thought  to  be  less  desirable  than  onlinary  wire,  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  more  of  it  will  be  put  to  that  use.  An  enormous  price  has  heretofore  been  chai'ged 
for  this  article,  notwithstanding  the  galvanizing  is  very  cheaply  and  rapidly  done.  I  would  advise 
farmers  and  others  to  be  well  satisfied  of  its  utility  before  paying  a  high  prioe  for  it,  or  using  it 

extensively.     M. — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

►♦< 

VitfiiNia  Land.— Having  received  several  letters  of  inquiry  from  various  persons,  in  reference  to 
my  article  on  "Virginia  Lands,"  and  finding  myself  unable  to  reply  to  so  many,  without  neglecting 
the  duties  of  my  profession  and  attention  to  my  farm,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  second,  and 
fivul  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Farmer.  This  will  embrace,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  full  reply  to 
e  rery  question,  as  well  as  whatever  else  I  think  of  interest. 

\.  Soil — Productions. — Every  variety  of  soil  abounds — the  stiff,  red  cliy,  with  a  mixture  of  mica 
— a  brown  chocolate,  slaty — the  light  grey,  sandy,  chinquepin — the  mu'.atLO — and  pipe-clay  soils,  in 
some  parts.  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  travelled  a  good  deal,  particularly  in  the  south 
and  south-west,  remarked  to  me  not  long  since,  "that  he  had  never  seen  land  better  adapted  to  clover, 
or  that  improved  more  rapidly  from  the  use  of  gypsum,  than  some  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity."  I 
have  several  fields  well  set  in  clover,  sown  last  spring,  which  have  received  no  oUier  help  than  a 
little  gypsum,  in  which  the  seed  was  rolled.  My  soil  is  a  light  grey,  sandy  one,  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality,  such  as,  if  properly  managed,  will  bring  $30  per  cwt. 

The  soil  generally  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  oats ;  tolerably  well  to 

wheat,  and  might  produce  it  very  well  if  proper  attention  was  paid  to  its  cultivation.     ]\Iost  time  and 

-1  K    care  being  devoted  to  tobacco,  the  land  is  never  manured  for  other  products.     Maize  is  hastily  planted 


''s.. 


Teiy  well.  ^       ^  J     50  ^fc..      The   high 

state  lioc,  p«»e»  through  the  .djoming  eoun  J,  Bedtoi     The  J»™»  «^'  g;,,  ,,,,„,, 

.„lel,™„a.  the„.e  „p  J™.s  River;  or,  by  ^"''■^:i^;;^:^^:t::;iT!Zi^..  to  the  »,t„re 
F,.„ite  of  various  kiod.  grow  -".  ""^  !"»£  '^  ^.f™!;"!  their  tindr.d.  grow  in  great 
and  propagation  ot  .mproved  ^"l-t-^  J'^^f^'  °' ' '°  ^.^  4e,  require  attention  to  succeed  well, 
abundance,  and  w.thont  mn.h  ^  ^"l'-"  ^''J*  ^^^^  {ZU  ^L  a«en,ion  to  mating  wine.  Cur- 
The  v,„e  succeed,  -^^^^  j;''™|'\  "^ J^  .,^^^  L   abundant.     The  latter  grow  wild  i,,  great 

;:;;:Lrn:t:irun«iS^"^fie'i  ^»-'  -» -  '-^'^  '^""^^■"' »'»"""' '- '°''  """■ '°' 

"of  «« "rio™  lietTma,  enumerate  the  Pine,  Tulip,  Chestnut,  ee.en  varieties  ot  Oak,  Hielory 
.c!  whinroron  eve Jjwher...   ^e  -•-  ^--^  ™^^^^^^  ^:Z:''^^L 

:::;;:  r rt:irro::t:nd:rxr^"--^   i/.a  ^  *.»  per  tho„s.nd,  m 

^trS^l'^t-Th":  fs^'Jild  "B^'httl.  snow  tall,  in  the  winter,  and  does  not  re„,.i„  longer 
1,1.  Tht  <•'""«'•'  ;  ,„4„j  „e  ,„  „iU,  that  we  sometime,  are  nn.ahle  to 

,,.tie„t,  and  n,  .he  c«„„e  «'  "™  J-  £  ^     Th  Is  »oI  asserting  that  all  p.arts  of  this  see. 
contracted  etewhere)  and  one  o   Bdhc^  A™n«  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^_^^^  I„,c™ittant 

tion  ot  Virginia  are  universally  "^'f ''y-     '"  ^^^J^.tf  j  ,4,t  f  may  safely  say,  that  w,  hav, 
r'd^ r-el'ZMo'S  rn;:r"  «  t;  o.r  .hare  of  thLpldemic.  which  prevail 

throughout, he  United  S,a,^.w^^ 

Fn,ally    ^*'f';"'^f,~„mi„"f"lly  aroused  to  the  importance  ot  attention  ,0  the  subject  of 

FWtTon       S'n  cb      a        -   .redrat  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  mile,  throughout^  the  country 

SlSlm^att'-he  country  ehnr.»i.heldtwieea^^^^^^^^^^^ 

':rn:rr"w:Z:  bCrv'tTnirPresb^tcrian;   Methodist.,  and   Episcopalian.     The 

«>'«^'-"■""ra:f::et?.ltiC:n7rm.eTfcar.th.n  the  ^.n».  may  be  filing  to 

Th,.  t.  ..  much  »  I J-f™  '™; J;,^  ,  ;;„  i,„,  to  do  like  the  Queen  of  Sheb^  com,  to  Jcrusa- 

L' 'if  .ert:^^::'.!  rhTL  not  been  told  .hem"    a  Auou.™.  W...ur.-P..,^ 

vania  Co.,   Va. 


rd; 
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CONDUCTED    BY    P.    BAEKT. 

SPRING- FLOWERING    TREES     AND     SHRUBS 

^^^e'^::^t:t:^^  ^-  and ,..,.. 

ban,  the  great  variety  of  ornaL  Ual  tre     In  H.     t"     ""  '^'^'^  ''''  ^^■^^^'  '^'^  ^^^w- 

attention-information  on  the  b WmI  ]  ^  ^'^  ^""^  ^"'^"^^  '"^''^^  ^"^  more 
^ve  have  really  no  cheaVtrea  e  onTi  .  r  ?''"'?  '  ""'"'''  '^  ^'^''^'-^^^  '"^^"'7,  and 
we  can  refer  to.  To  lid  a  Me  irsutlv  n^: li  "  "f /'  "'''  "'^^"  '^^  ^™^'  ^"'' "-  ^'''^t 
as  opportunity  may  offer  to  notic  bSv  tf.  ,i''  .  l  -'".T'  ^'^  ^^''^^^'^^  l^^nceforward, 
^imitVd  collecLs  '  W^'shall  begin  ^ftj;  Z  '"""'''  '^'"'^^  ''^'^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^^ 

"  FLOWERmG    ASH;    (On..s  ™..s.)       ^,..-Fk..x..s  op... 

ducedyLThs  couYt:;:ir/        Tf  y'  *'^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^-'-^p^'  ^-^  "^^- 

collections  of  trees.     The  e  I  an  Amel'il  ^^^^  ^^-^'--'^ted,  but  confined  to  larger 
ineie  is  an  Amencan  species,  so  similar  in  appearance  as  to  be 

'"'■'"  ,,-.     ^^      ^  pretty  generally  believed  to  be 


only   a    variety.     It    resembles 
the  common  ash  in  its  general 
features.     Habit  stiff  and  erect ; 
with  grayish  bark  ;  stout,  blunt 
shoots;  and    large,  dark   buds. 
Leaves    consisting   of  three   or 
four  pair  of  elliptic  or  lanceolate 
leaflets.     Flowers,  which  appear 
in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  be- 
ginning of  June,  are  of  a  green- 
ish   white,    produced    in    large 
clusters  or  panicles  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches.     These  clusters 
are  shorter  than  the  leaves  that 
surround  them  ;  and  when  the 
tree  is  in  full  bloom,  it  looks  as 
though  a  pretty  white  bouquet 
of  delicate  flowers,  tastefully  en- 
circled by  foliage,  were  placed 
on   the   end    of  every    branch. 
The  annexed  figure  will  give  a 
slight  idea  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  their  appearance. 


FLOWERING    ASH. 


as^  '/TsS^ri;^^^^  ^^?^7.-tl.elatterC:^abr!r^e  common 

in  our  l?ourds    t^^eat  nT".'  \    "'^^''  '^  '^T'  '^  '"^"'^  ''  ^^^''"^^  feet.     Specimens 

abounds1nZenous?vrr  ^      f^    "'t  '^'^'^  ^'''  ^'^'^-     ^^^  ^^^^^J'  '^^'^'  t^^-  tree 

the  sugar  "nap  eTn  ft?    ^^  ''      i''^  ^'"'^  ''  ^^  '^''  ^"'^^'"^^'  ''  ^^«  take  the  sap  from 

called?manna''  and      iZ7'  '"^  "'  n  T^'^  ''  ^^^'^^"^  ^^^^  ^^-^^^^'-^tes,  and  is  then 
manna,    and  is  that  now  generally  known  in  commerce 


(Halesu   Terapter.\.) 


remarkfd     by    Loudon, 
"  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  American  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  richly 
deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection."    It  grows  in- 
digenously in  tlie  south- 
ern    and     southwestern 
States.    It  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  the  nurser- 
ies, and-  may  be  found  in 
most    large    collections; 
but   it  is  by  no    means 
Common.     It  attains  the 
height     of     fifteen      or 
twenty  feet,  but  may  be 
tept  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  medium  sized 
shrul^    where   desirable. 
A  plant  in  our  grounds, 
seven  or  eight  years  old, 
is  not  over  six  feet  ]iigh, 
and  has  blossomed  pro- 
fusely for  several  years. 


THE    SNOW-DROP. 


hell-;h.n.P.1   n.n V  r ^^  ^""T"  '''■*'  ^''"^'  P"^'"^^'^'  ^'''^  *^o^"y  ;  blossoms  pure  white 

V  ir      eels  fo  "'  rV'''^''^''^  ^  S-'-^t  abundance  on  the  wood  of  tlfe  nZions 

vegetate  before  the  sZJvelr       .     .      "^'T^''^',"^  ^'^"'  ''''^' '^  ^"^  ^'^^^  ««'^1^>"^ 
youno-  wood     b      tl  '  ,  '  P'''"^'°^-     ^'  ''  ^^'^'^  propagated  from  la/ers  of  the 

layers  to  rnnTj  f^    ^^'  P'^'"'-     ^^"'  tardiness  of  the  seeds  to  grow  and  the 

lasers  to  root,  has  no  doubt  very  much  hindered  its  dissemination.  ^ 

HINTS     FOR    JULY. 

ered  as  curiosities,  and  arc  allowed  to  exhaust  theuLlve       tIo  e"''" ''-      « 
mens,  and  .-egara  the  future  health  and  prosperity  of  their  trees    vH   red  1,1       '''"■'" 
a  «as„nable  ,t,a„tity      Thiuning  should  L  he  conlTd  to  dl      t,"        3' ^l 
highly  beneficial  ,n  all  cases  where  trees  are  very  heavily  loaded      vSl  I     , 
fi-cquently  lost  by  being  broken  down  or  debilitated  by  an  ovelfd  ""  "" 

Burning  vn.\  commence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month      7>li,m=  „„„„-, ii 
Wdone  about  this  time,  unless  on  sneh  s'^^ocks  as  groTlate  in     ^  e!  T    *'  "''"""  '" 

ioo^  to  ,^„„j,  g„fu,  and  see  that  they  are  not  robbed  by  shorfrom  .he    ,    1 
Wow  them ;  tie  up  any  in  danger ;  and  check  u-regular  growth  ^  '  ""'"^ 


■^-Htj 


(ffV 


'   '      .    ,  „,„,  ,1,,  f,„it  is  o-atliered,  will  receive  attention.     Weeds  must 

Strawberry  beds    now  that   he  fm  t  is    at  ^^^^        ^  ^^,.    , 

,„  all  „.,„ovoa  and  ru.mers  ^''^/^^J;  J\^,;' ^e  preserved  and  kept  clean  until  well 
down  the,  old  plants  the  ,oung    nnne  s  mm<.  be  P  ^P_^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

-/r!  l;::::^  »  hll— f  i;rnl:%:ri^oss  J,  m  a  showe,.  tl^e,  a„d  shade 
'•'yrrft  .e  watched  -d  destt-opd  continual^  ^r::^"^^"^ 
'"•■-'  ;"r;T::""r  ,^;'h':ldet;S;  't^st :!.  nnll.  it  has  hec.ne  as 

i„  ii  if  ,„e  trees  he  young  Several  ''PP  ''"/^^''^"^■yug  over  them  linte, 
affect  the  leaf  of  the  V^^^^l^^^  Ted  ot^  atllVe.ine.iriy.  C.,.erpmar. 
:f::r;;:st,l':tl.cfti.e''foUa:et;  trees  at  varioL  seasons.     The  best  ntode  of 

-s:;eKe;ti';;rd  e...  of  w^^- - --  ^  -s  "^rt 

t:;„:n;;:rd  al/:::iedTn  te  r:iror:v4dwith  weeds,  growth  is  great, 
■■"t^;::,-„„,  one  of  the  best  utethods  of  sunder  P^P^^-f- ^^^  ■^^.^.^^rtle'd: 

f:rar.in:''rot'  :u:tT::;ar:S^ltL"l!:a:eV  pl.a„t,h„t  ..lowed  toae.veso„te 

Stnk,njr  >-^^^^^-^^^7^'";  "'    ,^f  b^^^^^  their  heads  are  heavy  with  bloom. 

'-'^'^  '';/  ZtZZ^^^^^^^^^^  tave  been  taken  u,,  may  now  b.  oe.u- 

,.  JS;  F^^s'^-s/hehotropes,  salvias,  and  any  other  rapul  growm,  b.blm 
!,la.t  that  will  make  a  good  display  in  the  autumn. 


PEARS    ON     QUINCE    STOOKS. 


^^k 

t^^ 


„„  ,r«  will  »«-eo,l  for  any  g'-«f  ''"f '  °^  '^'J  ^m™"  I  S.a,  .ome  variiie.  ot  the  poar,  wlndi  grow 

r;s;  t:;'s;;.;3;:  ":a"w'iicLt;rt«v  ,u  u,i.r  ..aptea  t.  .1,. ,«.««.,  fa,,  to  .h™ 
""'.\*i,,..i«"  >-  -"-"'^  p«™"*  "f TorKdror;™niiuaicir.  5"™°";?  'iC 


-Vp2^ 

THE    GENESEE    FAEMEE. 


^ 


eiuiiK  ct'Ui.-te  oi  piumng,  as  tJie  tree  progresses  lu  growth 

dre    v.^.f' "f  ^V"  ''?  '''^''■'  '"'•■^  ^'■'^^^^  ^'•'''''  ^''''"^'^  '"  France  the  age  of  „k  i"    1  u  n  a  h.S 

ma?he  hT;  'l''""  ^'T'  I""  ^'"  ?"^"r'  '^"''^'^  ^^^^>'^  '^^  t'-^'"<^J  i»  tl'^'  pyramidal  lorni  These 
?;>...!  ^  i  ""'"^'  closer  order  than  when  grown  as  standards.  We  have  kn.;w>.  the.  to 
succeed  well  whei'e  grown  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  apart  in  the  row*      In  tt.i.  .v«,.  \r     v    ^""" /" 

it    .  k  owu7h  ,t  r /„i     /  '■"'^-     ^'  ^"  ^''"^^'  ^'"^  ^^"  "'^t  'H^pear  as  an  exaggeration,  when 

We  commend  tlie  above  ^irticle  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  seeki.io-  reliable 
mformation  on  this  snbject.  Col.  Wildkk's  statements  are  entitled  to  the  ftillest  confi- 
dence. We  must  add,  however,  that  from  what  we  have  seen  and  learned  last'season 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  concluded  to  abandon  the  Urbaniste  on  quince- 
we  feed  satisfied  it  wdl  not  be  durable.  We  would  add  to  the  above  list,  Belle  Lucrd- 
hve,  Doyenne  Boussock,  and  White  Doyenne.  These  succeed  well,  and  are  indispensa- 
ble, m  our  opmion,  even  in  small  collections. 

••■• , 

Handbook  of  Wines.  -  The  Appletons  have  published  a  book  under  this  title 
which  we  have  seen  noticed  in  several  newspapers.  A  writer  in  the  Western  Horticul- 
tural Review  takes  the  author  (Thomas  McMullen)  severely  to  task  for  his  very 
remarlcable  and  culpable  neglect  of  the  wines  and  wine  interests  of  Aemrica  and 
concludes  thus  :  ' 

H,r?l'r"^'^ir'"°''^^'j  ''•  °"*  ""f  P^'"'^  ^«  anticipate  in  this  article  the  statistics  and  facts  in  rel-ition  to 
the  grape  culture  and  wine  making  in  this  vicinity,  now  being  prepared  by  a  compete  In  and 
winch  w>  1  shortly  be  made  public;  otherwise  we  Should  take°great^pleasuTe  fn  oEr  fo  h  e  ed 
ficatio.1  of  the  public  generally,  and  Mr.  McMullen  in  particular,  a  statement  fn.mnJ'terial.n  t 
possession,  whidi  would  go  to  prove  the  great  extent  and  importance  of  this  branc-  of  h  ittr  We 
may  say  en  pam«^  however  that  this  culture  embraces  more  than  a  thousand  ae,-es  o  v  i?;.ul 
m..ny  luindreds  of  laborers  and  that  there  is  a  value  embarked  in  this  business  a  one  ^latl  n  Se,  i.  ' 
fixtures,  stocks  on  hand,  etc.,  that  will  reach  half  a  million  of  dollai-s.  We  know  ofTh  ee  in  h-  d  nl 
concerns,  whose  vmeyards   w,ne-house.s,  stocks,  and  materials,  will  reach  two-fifth    of  thTs  sun 

_    In  conclusion,  we  venture  the   prophecy,  that  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and    he   n'amSure  of 
wine  in    he  valley  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  is  destined  to  reach  a  n  irt       i  , 

Sie  itTu^  "''  '"'  T^'^Kr'^'r  ^°"^  ^^^'-^  ^  -°^^1  -^  beaUhLl\;fl  enru  in  s         ;^ 
the  friends  of  temperance  have  thus  far  vainly  sought  to  attain."  »oi,ieiy,  in.ii 

Xo  w-onder,  really,  that  the  wine-growers  of  Cincinnati  shcuM  feel  slirrhted  in  an 
American  book  on  wines,  * 

Horticulture  i>'  Philadelpdia.-A  ne^v  monthly  gardening  journal  bos  been  commenced  in  rhil- 
adelphia,  called  the  "Philadelphia  Florist."  We  have  not  seen  it,  but  learn  that  it  is  conducted  by 
a  committee  of  practical  gardeners."  That  city  in  many  respects,  has  more  of  horticultural  int.roi^ 
about  it  than  any  other  in  America.  In  floriculture,  especially  this  is  true,  and  a  journal  well  c 
ducted  there  would  be  well  received.  We  have  some  doubts,  however,  about  the  success  of  editori,'* 
'  committees."     We  have  no  recollection  of  any  of  these  holding  long  together. 


=a^' 


LETTER     FROM     CRAWFORD     COUNTY,    PENN. 


A  n.MXKM.N  fro™  Crawford  com.ty,  P«nn    «-ho  f.von,,  us  ■-■-'-"y  ".'^  ."^''^'u. 

^  ^  A  or,^  thprp  «penw  to  be  a  iiniyersal  wail  in  the  western 
"Our  season  here  is  still  very  ^^.^f  ^^''-^^t'^W  t  a  4od  deal  of  hulf-tVo.en  wood  will  pve  rise  to 
country  over  the  severity  of  the  winter  ho  ff'l''3''l^^^^^^^  the  pear  frequently  looks  well, 
much  theorizing  speculation  on  the  bhght  '^^^^  ^"  J/  ^,J,i^>^;fn  d  sclose  fhe  wood  to  be  discolored, 
and  grows  well,  for  a  vvh  le,  when  -^-^  ^  ^  ^  j  "^eZ  I  am  inclined  to  think  favorably,  in 
and  the  sap  vitiated,  by  the  f^'^^t  and  t   e.efme  fa  ally  d^^e^^^^^  .^  _^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^  ^^,^  ^j^^ 

pear  culture,  of  stripping  tlie  outer  bark  fiom  ".^ J^'^J,^^'^'^^,^  ^^^-^  ,  ^i^^^  the  wood  of  fruit  trees 
imooth  into  the  rough  state.     Have  yon  evei      led  it  in  u  .  ^^^^  exception  of  a 

matured  very  well  last  fall,  and  in  taking  a  «"^\^>  f^  ;>  7",,J\,,,,k  ,.'  well ;  and  though  the 
couple  of  frozen  grafts,  I  find  but  little  to  ^•'^S^fi:  ,  J';;P;:^;^;/,\:!:^:elliug  into  bloom  for  a  crop,  if 
bloioms  have  beeii  severely  ^'unned  o^   a  ^  ft^^  -«  -,^^^  ^g^^^^,^^^  ,aspberries  [Fran- 

?S=^r:r£Lt!;:;:^n^n^^^^^  ^.-  --— « 

have  tried  it.  _  ,      .       ^       j    ^ggi^g  and  ending  with  the  Heath  Cling 

"I  had  a  fine  succession  of  peaches  last  tall,  ^'''stin^  wi  s.  i\,^  Red  Rareripe,  Prince's 

which  here  will  only  ripen  i'"Fi;e<^tly.     Among  to  eh^^  ^^^^^.^,  ^^^^./^  ^,^^^,^.^^_ 

Rareripe,  Early  York,  Astor  Noblesse,  Grosse  ^j^  '^'^^'^ ^^  ciinn.     Though  some  of  them  bore 

SweeiJater,  Barrington,  Oldmixon  Free,  ^  ^^J^V^ ^^^Zax^^^^  I  l^^d  were  on  a  tree  I  got 

larger  and  more  showy  ^^^^^;^:^i^^V^:t^lnaU  blossoms,  when,  according 

from  you  some  years  ago.  labelled  ^  ~  f ^fj^^'^^^^j  recommend  itself  under  any  name.  .  , 

to  Downing,  it  should  have  large  ;  but  the  tiuit  ^'^^^"i  l^  , .     .  .^..^^  to  ^e  identical  with  Morrn' 

«  A  peach  introduced  here  ^J  g-ni^  --  f^J^  "  u  '^uole'j;  a3  mediu.^  size ;  K.y  tree  bore  a 

White.     I  think  very  highly  of  this  ^allety.     i  see  yo     h 

moderate  crop,  but  the  fruit  was  all  large.  mirket  this  last  winter,  from  Chautauque, 

"The  Norkern  Spy  h¥^  l-\feen  ^f '-f"*^;^  f;^\^:,Tfi  e"  S  f""^'  ^"'^  '^'""'  '^  ^""^  "' 
and  created  quite  a  sensation.  ^  /' 't  rS/lSr  amf  though  the  av'^erage  size  is  somewhat  less,  it 
^X^^:^  Siff^Si  •  wtSJeSlSAng,  and^ne  appearance,  must  always  make  it 

^  '"I^F^Cl:;: t^iod  the  age  ^r  a  lo^time,  ^^^^^^f^t  Snl  t^S^t^ 
socictyinourcounty,  whiolU  think  wi     be  prodietive^o^^  ^^^^^^  ^        ^^^t^,. 

shall  probably  not  contend  with  the  'black  ^1^  f '  .."."^oteTtas^e  fo  acrricultural  and  horticultural 
success  than  has  been  done  elsewliere  ; .  b"\'^   ^^ .  P  ^^ ;;f^:^„^  ^  have  been  attended 

reading.  From  the  wide  field  of  experiment,  ou  '^  "^\  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^w  each  year  into  tlieir  mode 
with  fortunate  results,  the  adoption  of  ^^'^^.^f  j^^^  •  „";^°t;ye T^  Sew  test  is  in  this  way  imparted 
^!:;SJ:^f  ;;^!^;:!^hiJ:^;^ri:;SirciSS\^  societies  and  M.  leads  gradually  to  the 

*No;  nordo  weinten^to  very  soon.    At  prese_i^twe^e^not™^ 

AMK.C.N   Po.o.oolc^..CoNOHKSS._In  -;^;i^^t^^lS^i^^^^ 
Pomological  Congress,  during  its  session  t^'^^rJ^yofVlniaai^.,  on  Monday,  the  131h  ot 
£=rm?  ^^jSnSr ;m  IL^^^fe^;  1 'o'cloi,  A.  M..  in  tie  Chinese  Museum  Budding. 

''^:^£^^^-^^^^ 

Canada,  are  invited  to  send  such  number  "*.  J'^^^J/S  of  their  respictive  districts. 

gates  a^-e  requested  to  bring  ?-J^  t^jem  sFJ^jmen^  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.1  ^^^.^^^^^^  P  J..mes,  Esq., 

Packages  and  boxes  of  f';"!^  for  the  Congie  s  naay  J  ^j^^.^.       ,g,„,.,i  aitciuiance 

No.  212  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  should     f  J^^^/X.^^i^^^"   ,f  feting,  transmit  their  several 

The  various  State  Fruit  Committees  will,  on  o     bcto  e   tie  a.y  (.,^^.-^,^^^  ^f  ,,,h  state  Corn- 

reports  to  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  general  C^^uman  of  tl  e  w^io^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  Committee  to  five  m.mbei-s. 
mittee  is  authorized,  where  vacancies  occur,  to  mi  up  lue   ^    ^    bRINCKLE.  M.  D,  President. 

Philadelphia,  May  1,  1852. 

./C 
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THE    GENESEE    FAEMEE. 

Horticultural  Society  of  the  Genesee  Valley. — This  Society  held  ita  second  exbibilioii  of  the 
poason  on  tlie  22d  of  May.     Tlie  display  was  not  large,  but  the  articles  presented  were  verv  line. 

Mr.  John  Donnellan  made  a  fine  show  of  lettuce,  radishes,  and  asparagus. 

Mr.  Crosman  —  fine  rhubarb  and  cucumbers. 

Messrs.  A.  Frost  &  Co.  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  fine  pot  roses,  including  La  S)/ljjhUk,  (Tea,) 
and  Comte  Bobrinski,  (Hybrid  Perpetual ;)  several  specimens  of  verbenas,  azaleas,  rhododendrons  in 
bloom ;  a  plant,  in  bloom,  of  the  Double  White  Chinese  Primrose ;  good  specimens  of  Auracaria, 
Cryptomeria,  and  Deodar  cedar,  in  pots. 

Wm.  AYebstek,  with  Messrs.  Bissell  &  Hooker,  six  fine  varieties  of  seedling  calceolarias  —  a  very 
pretty  contribution. 

Ellwaxger  ct  Barry  made  show  of  cut  flowers  of  early  blooming  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Spirce 
jirunifolia  Malionia  aquifolia,  Cerasua  pudus,  or  Bird  Cherry,  Coloneaster  affinis,  Pyrus  Japonicas, 
Judas  Tree,  magnolias  Conspicua  and  Purpurea,  <fcc.,  Ac.  Roses  in  pots — Geant  dcs  Bata'Mes,  and 
several  others.  Cinerarias  —  a  fine  show  of  seedlings,  besides  Beauttj  of  Flushhuj,  Curlotti  Grisi,  ttc. 
Calceolarias — many  fine  seedlings.     Hyacinths,  early  tulips,  narcissus,  &c. 

Mr.  Donnellan  made  a  good  show  of  pot-plants,  including  a  fine  Cactus  Jerikinsoni,  a  specimen  of 
rose  Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  petunias  Enchantress  and  Prince  of  Wales,  several  verbenas  and  pelar. 
giiniunis. 

Messrs.  Siieppard  &  Cherry  presented  some  finely  preserved  specimens  of  apples  —  Baldwin,  North- 
ern Spii,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg. 

May  31st. — The  third  exhibition  was  held  to-day.  The  tulip  was  the  leading  feature,  although  the 
(iiutributions  of  this  flower  were  few  and  small  compared  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  two  ama- 
(iiir  cultivators  exhibited — Mrs.  Jno.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Jewell; — both  very  pretty  collections. 
Among  nurserymen  Messrs.  Jno.  Donnellan,  Wm.  King,  and  Ellwanger  &  Bari;y,  were  the  only 
'■xhibitors  of  tulips. 

Messrs.  Frost  &  Co.  made  a  good  display  of  roses,  among  which  we  noted  Blanche  Vibert,  oi.e  of 
the  few  pure  white  Hybrid  Perpetuals.     Several  varieties  of  verbenas,  geraniums,  <tc. 

Wm.  King  —  a  good  collection  of  pansies,  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  <tc.  Among  the  latter  we  noted 
very  fine  Snow  Drop  and  Pearl  of  England. 

Mr.  Webster — a  table  filled  with  pot-plants,  fine  seedling  calceolarias,  and  otiier  ]>laiit?. 

Ellw ANGER  &  Barry  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  a  large  collection  of  trees  and  slii'ubs.  Five  varieties 
of  spirieas,  eleven  of  lilacs,  six  of  berberries;  Red,  White,  and  Yellow  horse-chestnuts;  Flowering 
ash,  (0>*«MS;)  Yellow  azaleas ;  magnolias;  four  varieties  of  u]]right  honeysuckles;  the  Judas  Tree, 
(CVrt'/s  ;)  the  Cotoneaster,  Viburnums,  itc.  Pot-Plants  —  Roses,  cinerarias,  mimaluses,  fuchsias,  cal. 
ceolarias,  (fee,  cfee.  Bulbous  Plants — Tidips  of  tlie  various  classes;  five  or  six  late  varieties  narcissus; 
several  early  herbaceous  paonies ;  tree  preoiiy  Banksie,  and  a  new  distinct  one  Kocklini,  purplish 
rose  color,  very  double  and  compact,  and  the  ]ietals  tVinged. 

Wild  flowers  were  shown  by  L.  Wetiierell,  F.sq. — some  forty  species,  all  named.  We  hope  to  see 
more  competitors  hereafter  in  this  deitartment.  From  among  so  many  students  of  botany  in  our 
schools  and  seminaries,  so  many  teachers,  <fec.,  can  we  muster  only  one  exhibitor.     Shame ! 

Vegetables  were  exhibited  in  great  perfection  as  usual  by  Jno.  Donnellan  and  C.  F.  CROs^!AN. 


Peach  Trees. — Tlie  injury  to  peach  trees  from  the  severe  winter  has  been  much  greatei-  than  ^e 
supposed.  They  blossomed  nearly  as  well  as  usual,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  blossoms  fell  without 
setting  fruit;  the  leaves  expand  slowly  and  feebly;  young  shoots  are  weak;  and  in  every  part  a 
debility  is  indicated  —  the  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  severe  frosts.  In  some  cases,  old  trees  are 
completely  killed.  Our  peach  crop  will  be  very  light.  1!.  P.  Byram,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  writes  in 
the  June  nundier  of  the  Horticultural  Review:  "Tlie  larger  portion  of  my  pear  and  cherry  blossonis 
are  killed.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  apples  are  safe.  •  Quince  trees  are  nearly  all  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  peach  trees  are  badly  injured." 

>-^-^ 

Strawberries  made  their  first  appearance  in  Cincinnati  on  the  14tli  of  May.  We  shall  have  none 
in  Rochester  till  about  the  last  week  in  June.  More  than  a  month  of  difl'erence  in  the  sciisoii  of  this 
&'uit  between  Rochester  and  Cincinnati — a  twenty-four  hours'  journey.  An  exchange  might  be 
advantageously  mads  between  the  two  places.  The  people  of  Buffalo  have  been  supplied  with 
green  peas  from  Cincinnati  a  month  before  they  can  have  them  from  their  own  gardens.  See  what 
railroads  do. 
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ANNUAL    FLOWERS. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume,  we  determined  to  give  during  the  year 
I     Ai  lUB  cuuii  r  figures    and    descriptions    of  the  best 

annuals.     This  design  we  have  carried 
out  thus  far,  liaving  given  both  engra- 
vings and  descriptions  in  every  number 
but   one,   when   the   matter  prepared 
was  unavoidably  crowded  out  by  the 
excellent  article  on  the  Fuchsia,  by  our 
horticultural  associate.     As  the  season 
progresses,    and    our    choice    annuals 
come  into  bloom,  we  shall  have  them 
drawn  and  engraved,  and  given  a  place 
in   the    Farmer.     Those    ladies    who 
have  become  subscribers  merely  for  our 
Floral  Department,  v;e  are  determined 
shall  receive  full  value.     We  are  occa- 
sionally asked  for  descriptions  of  flow- 
ers which    we   have   before   given    in 
previous  volumes.     To  these  requests 
we  may  occasionally  comply. 

Salpiglossis.  —  The  Salpiglossis  is 
a  native  of  Chili,  and  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1824.  It  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  petunia.  The  genus 
contains  many  varieties,  and  are  all 
funnel-shaped,  like  the  petunia,  but 
not  so  broad. 

Petunia.  —  The  Petuulu  is  a  native 
of  South  America.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated either  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  ami  is 
a  general  favorite.  The  seeds  only  re- 
quire scattering  in  any  common  garden 
soil  to  grow  and  flower  freely.  When 
grown  thickly  in  a  bed,  tla-y  intermingle 
and  form  masses  of  gi-eat  beauty,  and 
no  dry  weather  injures  them  —  keeping 
in  blossom  until  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  season  has  been  so  cold  and 
backward,  that  we  fear  many  of  the 
early  planted  flower  seeds  have  suflered. 
June  10th  wc  had  a  flne  lot  of  plants, 
raised  in  a  bed  for  transplanting,  de- 
stroyed by  frost  during  the  night.  At 
the  present  time  (June  18)  the  weathen 
is  moist  and  warm,  and  vegetation  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 


0M^  €Mt 


PREMrnn*. — Below  we  give  the  award  of  pre- 
miums for  the  present  year.  In  adtlition  to  the 
names  here  given,  a  great  number  of  persons  have 
procured  large  lists  of  subscribers,  to  whom  we 
are,  as  formerly,  much  indebted.  We  feel  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  scatter  useful  books  on 
agriculture  over  the  land.  As  we  observed,  on 
offering  these  premiums,  they  must  increase  the 
knowledge,  and  consequently  the  power  and  the 
we;iltli  of  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  we 
lal)or.  We  do  this  for  the  good  they  accomplish, 
as  well  as  a  slight  compensation  to  our  friends  — 
the  friends  of  rural  impi-ovement — throughout 
the  country,  who  act  as  voluntary  Agents,  with- 
the  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward. 

PBEMrcMS   TO   INDIVIDCTALS. 

1st.  Wm.  L.  Badgley,  Springville,  Erie  Co.,  K. 
y.,  for  tlie  greatest  number  of  subscribers  sent  by 
one  individual,  {153,)  Thirty  Dollars  in  agricultu- 
ral books. 

2d.  CuARLEB  p.  Dibble,  Mai-shall,  Mich.,  Twenty 
Dollars,  for  the  next  greatest  number,  (1'21.) 

3d.  .biiiN  Smith,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Ten  Dol- 
lars, for  the  third  greatest  number,  (113.) 

COUNTY   PREMIUMS. 

1st.  CiiAUTAUQUE  CouNTY,  N.  Y.,  Forty  Dollars 
in  agricultural  books,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
cofiies  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  taken  in  any  county, 
being  490.  This  Library,  according  to  the  offer, 
is  "  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  Library, 
under  tiie  care  of  the  Agricultural  Society." 

2d.  SxEi-nEX  County,  N.  Y.,  Twenty-Fire  Dol- 
lars iu  agricultural  books,  for  the  next  greatest 
number,  (473,)  on  tlie  same  conditions  as  above. 

COUXTY    PREMIUMS   OUT   OF  NEW   YOUK. 

1st.  Erie  County,  Pa.,  an  Agricultural  Library 
worth  Forty  Dollars,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
copies  of  the  Farmer  taken  in  any  county  out  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  (333.) 

2d.  Calhoun  County,  Mich.,  Twenty-Jive  Dollars 
as  a!»ive,  for  the  next  greatest  number  taken  in 
any  county  out  of  the  State  of  New  York,  (216.) 

SeUxiiiin.-  <if  books  can  be  made  by  those  enti- 
tled til  tlioui,  or  the  choice  left  to  us.  Those 
entitled  to  in'cuiiums  will  please  order. 


Monroe  County  Plowing  Match. — The  Monroe 
County  Plowing  Match  took  place  at  Brockj)ort 
on  the  17tli  ult.  There  were  sixteen  competitors, 
all  of  vvhiiin  ilid  their  work  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  The  plowing  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  we  ever  saw  on  any  similar  occasion, — and 
we  have  attended  many  plowing  matches  both  in 


Europe  and  America, — and  made  us  feel  proud 
of  Monroe  county.  There  was  a  large  concoui-se 
of  farmers  and  others  interested  in  agricultural 
matters  present,  say  1,500,  who  listened  to  an 
interesting  address  from  Horace  J.  Tiiom.a.s,  of 
Broekport. 

The  method  of  plowing  adopted  was  a  much 
better  test  of  the  plowman's  skill  than  the  one 
generally  practiced.  Instead  of  throwing  up  a 
double  furrow  in  the  center  of  the  land  to  be 
plowed,  and  then  turning  from  you  all  the  time 
till  the  land  is  finished,  each  i>lowman  threw  up 
a  double  furrow  in  the  old  dead  furrow,  as  in  tlie 
other  case,  and  then  turned  toward  him,  or 
"hawed  round,"  and  came  up  the  furrow  of  his 
next  neighbor.  This  showed  the  skill  of  the 
plowman  in  raising  a  double  furrow,  and  like- 
wise, what  is  a  much  more  searching  test  of  a 
plowman's  capabilities,  his  skill  in  turning  tlie 
last  two  furrows  and  leaving  a  well  fniihed  dead 
furrow. 

The  judges  were  a  long  tiino  in  deciding  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  plowmen,  so  tJiat  wlicn 
they  made  their  report,  nearly  all  had  left ;  and 
indeed  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  plowing, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  whicli  was 
the  best,  and  we  anything  but  envied  them  tlie 
task  ;  yet  we  must  say  that  the  decision  accorded 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  so  far  as  we  know, 
with  most  others  who  examined  the  lands  care- 
fully. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  compet- 
itors: 

First  Premium,  $8,  to  Coles  Green,  of  Clark- 
son.     Henry  Clark,  Plowman. 

Second  Premium,  1^6,  to  F.  P.  Root,  of  Sweden. 
A,  Ootoudt,  Plowman. 

Third  Premium,  ."?4,  to  Geo.  W.  Goodhue,  of 
Wlieatland.     George  Ashman,  Plowman. 

Foiirfit  Premium,  %2,  to  L.  Gillisi'ie,  of  Sweden. 

Fiftli  Premium,  A^ol.  Trans.,  to  Geo.  II.  Good- 
hue, of  Wheatland,  (under  18  years  old.) 

Sixth  Premium,  Vol.  Trans,  of  Am.  Institute, 
to  Allen  Slocum,  of  Clarksou. 

Among  the  implements  exhibited  on  the  ground, 
and  which  struck  us  as  being  im])roveincnts  on 
the  old  ones  generally  in  use,  were  — 

A  Patent  Wheel  Cultivating  Gang-Plow,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  IIervey  Kellam  & 
George  Valleau,  of  Scottsville,  N  Y.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  tongue  can  be  placed  to  work 
equally  well  with  three  or  two  horses,  and  it  is 
connected  by  iron   rods  with   the  axles  of  the 
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wheels,  so  that  when  the  tongue  is  moved  round, 
it  alters  the  course  of  the  wheels  without  turning 
the  body  of  the  implement.  By  this  ingenious 
contrivance  the  plows  can  be  turned  round  with- 
out any  strain  on  the  wheels,  in  a  verj'  little  space. 
Tlie  depth  is  regulated  by  the  wheels,  which  are 
raised  or  lowered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Ide's 
Cultivator.     The  price  is  $30. 

Root's  Patent  Cultivator,  man ii fact ure<]  liy  ■'. 
Ganson  a  Co.,  Brockport,  K  Y.,  was  highly  spo- 
ken of  by  some  farmere  present  who  had  used  it. 
It  differs  from  Ide's  Cultivator  in  having  the  side 
wheels  placed  forward  and  a  small  wheel  running 
behind  in  the  center  of  the  cultivator.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  we  observed  in  it  was  that  the 
tongue  could  be  moved  up  and  down  without 
affecting  the  cultivator,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  no  strain  on  the  neck-yoke,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  with  the  ordinary  cultivators. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Goodhue,  of  Scottsville,  two  of  whose  sons  were 
among  the  competitors,  (one  of  whom,  under  18 
years  of  age,  carried  off  the  fifth  premium,  and 
the  other  one,  under  14  yeaas  of  age,  likewise 
well  deserved  one, — and  we  understood  at  the 
time  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
award  him  a  special  premium,)  —  "If  ftirmers 
would  only  bring  their  sons  to  these  plowing 
matches,  and  encourage  them  to  compete,  instead 
of  letting  them  go  to  circuses  and  other  places 
that  deprave  their  taste,  we  should  soon  see  a  dif- 
ference in  the  plowing  of  the  county."  "VVe  hope 
the  hint  will  be  acted  on,  and  that  our  State  and 
County  Societies  will  do  all  they  can  to  encourage 
competition  among  the  boys,  in  the  best  method 
of  turninEc  over  the  sod. 


Letter  from  Liebig. — Baron  Liebig  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  editoi-s  of  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture, Boston,  from  which  we  extract  all  of  general 
interest.  The  Baron  is  certainly  modest,  in  think- 
ing it "  not  best  to  oppose  too  obstinately  the  efforts 
of  farmers  to  test  the  sti-ength  of  scientific  princi- 
ples after  their  own  fashion."  Tlie  remarks  on  the 
state  of  his  own  country,  and  the  "appalling"  in- 
crease of  emigration,  is  interesting  to  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  none  the  less  so  to  the  rulers  of 
Europe. 

"  I  Uave  heard  a  great  deal  of  your  efforts  to  improve  ag- 
rioltnre  in  your  country :  and.  what  isof  the  j^rcatcst  impor- 
tani-e,  to  enlighten  tlie  farmers  on  the  means,  wliicli  are 
Indl.sppn^ahle  to  attain  tliat  purpose.  Vou  will  find,  as  I  did, 
that  asrieuUurists,  in  genejal,  are  not  very  grateful  for  it. 
They  are  men,  after  all ;  hul,  in  regard  to  the  teachings  of 
science,  they  act  like  children,  who  cannot  see  the  purj)oso 
and  use  of  going  to  school ;  although  whatever  of  good  or 
useful  they  achieve  in  after-life  Is  oiily  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

"  Farmers  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, that  may  be  given  to  them,  on  pur])ose  to  improve  their 
fields ;  but  the  advantages  of  science,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  could  make  as  much,  they  do  not  estimate  highly 


enough,  because  so  to  do  requires  meditation  and  mental 
labor.  The  services  of  science  w:ndil  be  bttter  received,  if 
she  could  give  every  one  a  receipt— a  ready  made,  right 
down  prescription— to  fertilize  land,  without  requiring  any 
further  thoughl  or  inquiry. 

•'But  to  do  tliat  isinipos.sible;  and  herei)y  you  may  know 
the  man  of  solid  knowledge  from  the  mere  "empyric — that 
the  e.xperimenta  of  the  lormer  succeed,  while  those  ()f  the 
latter  are  forever  doubtful.  Science  includes  the  art  to  infer 
useful  hints  from  every  trial. 

"The  lack  of  a  judicious  understanding  of  tlie  true  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture,  is  the  reason  for  the  many  attacl* 
wliich  her  doctrines  have  met  wilh  in  England  ;  but  in  the 
coiu-.se  of  time  these  obstacles  will  be  of  no  consequence. 
In  a  few  years  farmers  will  find  that  what  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  science  is  not  at  all  of  general  application  ;  and 
that  only  a  few  of  those  who  imitate  IVIr.  Lawks  or  Mr. 
I'l'Skv,  will  obtain  the  same  favorable  results;  because  dif- 
ferent ground  requires  different  cnuditions  in  order  to  yield 
a  maxinuuii  of  product.  The  real  advantage  of  science  to 
a  farmer,  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  those  several  condi- 
tions ;  and  he  is  a  spendthrift,  if  he  applies  the  same  thing 
to  every  kind  of  land. 

"  In  the  whole  of  Wurtemberg  (the  soil  of  which  consists 
principally  of  Jena  limestone)  carbonated  bones  have  not 
the  least  effect;  and  even  guano  is  held  in  no  estimation 
there,  for  the  reason  it  renders  the  grain  weed-like ;  and,  by 
giving  no  strength  at  all  to  the  stalks,  makes  it  bciu!  lo  the 
ground  long  before  ripe.  To  conclude,  therefrom,  that  car- 
bonated bones  and  guano  are  bad  manure,  would  certainly 
be  quite  absurd. 

"1  think  it  a<lvantageous  not  to  oppose  too  obstinately  the 
efforts  of  farmers  to  test  the  strength  of  scientific  principles, 
after  their  own  fashion.  It  always  affords  me  plea.sure  to 
find  my  views  violently  attacked,  and  if  he  who  docs  so, 
brings  forth  a  complete  mass  of  ignorance  and  nonsense. 
The  consequence  is,  necessarily,  that  their  own  children, 
more  enlightened  than  their  sires,  will  rei)ulge  the  attack. 

"  I  would  like  once  to  see  your  happy  country,  where 
the  well-earned  fruits  of  activity  and  industry  are  en- 
joyed without  let  or  hindrance.  With  us,  too.  nmch  is 
consumed  by  the  institutions  of  the  Slates.  The  jjeople 
milst  work  too  much  to  sustain  s!ainlin,'.r  armies  of  men. 
fully  able  to  work  yet  producing  nothing.  Ths  is  the  curse 
of  Europe.  Emigration  increases  to  an  appalling  dt  gree, 
and  now  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  begin  to  leave  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  because  they  know  their  children  will  enjoy 
a  happier  future  in  America 

Farewell,  dear  Sir,  *  *  *  * 

Most  respectfully,        Justus  Likhig." 


Giving  CrsEDiT. — Altlionu-h   none  Lave  stiffered 

more  by  the  pilfering   propensilies  of  Ihoir  c"!,- 

temporaries,  none  have  complained  less.     SIk.hI.I 

we  open  a  mail  withottt  finding  snnu-  of  oni-  ,>i ;  - 

cles  taken  bodily,    without  a  word  of   aikioi'.vl- 

edgement,   or,    what   is   worse,   <'re(lited    to  M)i:ie 

paper  that  had  before  pilfred  it  from  our  pages, 

we  should  note  it  down   for  future  reference,  t'lat 

"now,  aVjout  this  time,"  there  \tasa  great  impM'M.- 

ment  in  the  morals  of  the  press.     On  this  sidijeet, 

the  Boston  Journnl  of  ArjricuUure  f-ays: 

"Ourcourse  was  laid  down  al  the  comm'ncement  of  mir 
career.  We  cutoff  ilieexihan<rB  wiih  any  pnp.-r  that,  tlm-c 
times  in  one  volume,  a  jipropriatt's  our  artic!ci>withoul  crrdil. 
The  ccmscienres  of  such  can  aluaysanswcr,  if  interrogated, 
why  they  no  longer  see  the  Jonnxil.  of  Afiriculiurey 

We  fear  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  rule,  we  shotild 

have  to  part  witli  about  one-half  of  our  exciianges. 

We  shall  certainly  apply  it  to  some  of  the  most 

incorrigible.     All  the  articles  in  the  Farmer  are 

original,  unless  full  credit  is  given 
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We  invite  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  a 
"Fruit  Farm  in  Ohio  for  sale."  Mr.  Bateuaji  in- 
forms us  that  the  price  is  $40  per  acre,  in  three 
annual  payments,  with  a  reduction  for  cash. 
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Preserve  your  Numbers. — Kind  reader,  we  are 

iniishing  you  a  paper  each  month  tliiit  is  well 

rth  preserving.     Set  a  few  stitches  through  the 

:u.k,  cut  the  leaves,  and  then  you  are  ready  to 

read  a  number  comfortably.     As  soon  as  all  have 

read  it,  lay  it  aside  carefully  for  binding  at  the 

.11(1  of  the  year.     If  you  don't  live  within  a  hun- 

iivd  miles  of  a  book-bindery,  stitch  them  together. 

Ill   this,   and  we   modestly  think   tlus-t  you  will 

have  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  sane 

man  would  sell  for  a  dollar. 


The  Trial  of  Implements  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Au'iicultural  Society,  will  take  place  near  Geneva 
■  luring  harvest.  The  day  is  not  yet  determined, 
i  ut  will  be  published  in  season,  in  the  local  pa- 
[ ill's.  Grain  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Seed 
1  Mills,  <tc.,  are  then  to  be  tested.  A  mechanical 
rxliibition  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  in 
li  ■ueva,  under  the  direction  of  its  citizens.  It 
w  ill  be  an  interestiua;  exhibition. 


PouL'jRY  Exhibition  in  Rochester. — The  Monroe 
County  Agricultural  Society  have  determined  to 
hold  a  Poultry  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
next  County  Fair,  (Sept,  29th  and  30th,)  to  be 
open  to  the  State.  The  premium  list  is  liberal, 
and  we  anticipate  a  fine  display. 

Toe  Musical  World  and  Journal  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — We  have  received  this  Journal  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
who  would  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  respect 
to  mu^^ical  intelligence.  Terms,  $1.50  per  annum, 
in  advance.  Published  on  the  1st  and  15tli  of 
each  mouth,  by  Oliver  Dyer,  No.  257  Broadway, 

New  York. 

• 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand-Bcsks. — C.  M.  Saxton,  of 
New  York,  is  publishing  a  series  of  small  books, 
at  25  cents  each,  after  the  style  of  a  series  pub- 
lished in  Dublin.  We  shall  notice  these  and  other 
books  in  our  next. 


Plantation  and  Farm  Instrhction,  Eegci.ation  Eec- 
OED,  Inventoky,  and  ACCOUNT  BciOK :  B}- a  Soutliern 
Planter.     Published  by  J.  \V.  I!  andolpii,  Eichmond,  Va. 

The  above  book  was  handed  us  by  our  friend 

Erastus  Darrow,  Bookseller,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, must  be  received  as  early  as  the  lOlh  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  i^ublish  no  other. 
Terms — 1^2.00  for  every  hundred  words,  each  in- 
sertion, paid  in  advance. 

Exchange  Papers  have  laid  us  under  many 
obligations  for  their  friendly  notices. 


Agricultural  Fairs. — Below  we  publish  all  the 
agricultural  Fairs  to  be  held  this  fall  tiuit  have 
come  to  our  knowledge.  The  officers  of  any  that 
have  been  omitted  will  please  notify  us,  giving 
time  and  place.  Those  sending  notices  in  papers, 
will  i)lease  mark  them,  or  they  may  escape  our 
notice. 

STATK   yAlRS. 

New  York,  at  Utica, Sept.  7,    8,    9,  10 

Ohio,  al  Cleveland "  10,10,17 

Michigan,  at  Detroit, "  22,  23,  2-t 

Canada  West,  at  Toronto «  21,  22,  23,  24 

Vermont,  at  Eutlaiid, "  1,    2,    3 

Pennsylvania Oct.  20,  21,  22 

Wisconsin,  at  MUwaiikie, "  6,    7,    S 

Georttia, "  18    to   23 

Maryland,  at  BaUimore, "  2C,  27,  28,  29 

American    Pomoliigical    Congress,    at 

Philadelphia, "  13 

American  Institute,  at  New  York, '•  5 

Exhib.  or  Stock,..  "  19,20,21 
Ehode  Island  Society  ol'  Improvement, 

at   Providence....' .* Sept.  15,10,  17 

New  England  Society  for  Improvement 

of  Poultry,  at  Boston, •'  7,    8,    9,10 

COUNTY   FAIR-S. 

Saratoga,  at  MechaniesvlUe, Sept.  15,16,17 

Kensselaer,  at  Troy, "  22,  23,  24 

Clinton,  at  KeeseviUe, "  22,  23,  24 

Essex, "      ,      20,21,22 

Sufifolk,  at  Huntingdon, "  22 

Otsego,  at  IMorris "  22,23 

Jefft-rson,  at  Watertown, "  10,  17 

Cortland, "  15,  16 

Herkimer,  at  Herkimer, "  28,  29 

Ontario,  at  Canandaigua, "  29,  30 

Monroe,  at  liochester, "  29,  30 

Wyoming,  at  Warsaw, "  22,  23 

Seneca,  at  Waterloo, Oct,  14.  15 

Genesee, "  6,    7 

Cayuga,  at  Auburn, "  6,    7 

Putnam,  at  Carnitl, "  5,    0 

TOWN    FAIRS. 

East  Bloorofield, Sept.  22 

Galen,  at  Clyde, July  3,    4 

Scab,  and  Grub  in  the  Head  of  SirsEP. — Is  the  Scab 
of  Sheep  contagious?  Is  it  confined  to  the  skin?  and  what 
is  the  best  remedy?  Also,  for  the  Grub  in  the  head?  An 
answer  would  oblige  myself,  and  many  other  of  your  sub- 
scribers in  this  section.    A.  C. —  Wancaiida,  Fd. 

The  scab  in  sheep  is  caused  by  a  parasitical  in- 
sect, the  acari,  and  is  exceedingly  contagious,  so 
much  80,  indeed,  that  it  seldom  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  flock  without  affecting  the  whole.  The 
cause  of  contamination,  however,  is  not  so  much 
from  a  sound  sheep  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
a  diseased  one,  as  by  rubbing  themselves  on  the 
same  posts,  (fee.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  all  the 
affected  sheep  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  flock,  and  the  sound  ones  turned  into 
fresh  pastures  or  folds,  whei'e  they  should  be  well 
watched,  and  any  that  may  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease  be  instantly  taken  away. 

The  best  and  surest  remedy,  if  applied  with 
care,  is  the  common  unguentum  diluted  with  five 
times  its  weight  of  lard.  Rub  a  little  on  the 
sheep,  and  then  open  a  furrow  along  the  back  and 
with  llie  finger  apply  a  little  and  rttb  it  well  in  ; 
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then  open  anotlier  furrow  on  each  side  of  the 
.sheep  and  applj  as  before,  rubbing  it  well  in. 
Half  an  ounce  is  an  ordinary  dressing,  but  if  the 
ease  Ls  an  a-gravated  one,  H  oz.  may  be  used.  It 
is  usually  the  worst  about  the  shoulders.  A  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
Kpirit-s  of  turpentine,  is  recommended  by  some, 
but  we  have  never  used  it,  though  it  will  proba- 
bly be  found  efficacious.  The  ungucntum  is  a 
certain  cure,  aud  if  used  with  ordinary  care  is 
perfectly  innoxious. 

The  worm  in  the  head  is  caused  by  a  fly  of  a 
light  drab  color,  which  deposits  its  eijqs  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  sheep,  from  July  till  late  in  the  fall. 
When  the  worms  are  hatched  they  begin  to  ascend 
the  nostrils  in  search  of  food  and  soon  enter  the 
head  where  they  feed  on  the  vitals,  when  death 
soon  ensues,  often  very  suddenly,  though  sheep 
sometimes  live  several  months  after  they  have  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  being  attacked,  but  they 
grow  very  poor  and  have  a  sickly  appearance,  of- 
t'en  snorting  as  if  working  to  throw  something 
from  their  head.  It  is  said  that  fat  sheep  are  often 
attacked  without  being  injured— the  worm  find- 
ing plenty  of  food  in  the  nostrils,  does  not  ascend 
to°the  head  and  therefore  does  little  injury. 

Frevetitives.— Smear  tar  on  the  nostrils  of  the 
sheep  several  times  during  the  summer  months ; 
or,  what  is  much  easier,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so' effective,  is  to  place  tar  beneath  the  salt  in  the 
trough  in  which  the  sheep  are  salted.  In  licking 
the  sdt  the  sheep  will  smear  their  nostrils  with 
the  tai,  which  will  prevent  the  fly  from  deposit- 
ing its  eggs,  and  any  little  tur  they  may  eat  wUl 
do  no  harm  but  rather  good. 

There  are  a  great  many  nmedics  recommended 
for  this  disease.  Snuff,  blown  forcibly  into  the 
nostrils  with  a  quill,  is  very  effective;  but  it  is  a 
slow  and  lUsagreeable  process.  Tobacco  smoke 
blown  up  the  nostrils  by  placing  the  stem  of  the 
pipe  high  up  in  them,  and  blowing  by  some  means 
tlirough  tlie  bowl,  thus  forcing  the  smoke  into  the 
cavatfes  of  the  head.  A  tea-spoonful  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  olive  oil,  in  equal  proportions, 
poured  up  each  nostril,  is  said  to  be  good.  We 
like  the  following  remedy  the  best :  Take  4  oz.  of 
Scotch  snuff  and  pour  over  it  a  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  stir  it  well,  and  when  cold  take  a  syringe 
and  inject  about  a  table-spoonful  up  each  nostril. 
The  sheep  should  be  placed  on  its  back,  and  with 
the  head  on  the  ground.  Force  the  mixture  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  cavities  of  the  head, 
keeping  the  point  of  the  syringe  inclined  upwards 
for  this  purpose,  or  the  liquid  will  be  apt  to  fall 
into  the  throat.     It  wiU  make  the  sheep  very 


drunk,  but  nothing  need  be  apprehended,  even 
though  they  appear  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  they 
speedily  recover. 

The  operation  should  be  repeated  in  a  week  or 
ten  days,  so  that  if  there  are  any  of  the  worms  in  j 
cavities  whei-e  they  escaped  the  dres.~ing,  they  will ' 
probably  in  that  time  have  changed  their  positions 
and  the  second  dose  will  be  likely  to  remove  them. 


Mixing  Ashfswith  Manure. — Ploase  inform  me  wheth- 
er the  incorporating  of  unlixivated  bouse  asiies  with  stable 
manure,  in  a  cellar  under  a  barn,— in  which  b.irn  horses 
and  cattle  are  kept  winter  and  summer,— tlie  cellar  lieing 
perfectly  protected  from  rain  or  spring  water,  also  from  the 
sun,— would  be  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the 
manure  if  gradually  mixed  as  the  ordinary  fires  of  a  farm- 
house would  produce  them?  Would,  or  would  not,  the 
alkdli  set  free  the  mnnwniat  Ciiaklks  liooxa.— Eliza-  • 
bethtoicn,  C.  W. 

Unleaclied  wood  ashes  will  in  all  cases  decom- 
pose salts  of  ammonia  where  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  present,  and  liberate  the  ammonia,  which 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere  and  is  lost.  So  that 
when  ashes  or  lime  are  mixed  with  fresh  liquid  or 
solid  excrements,  the  l.ictate,  urate,  phosphate,  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  which  it  contains  will  be  im- 
mediately decomposed  and  easily  detected  by  the 
strong,  pungent,  well  known  smell  of  hartshorn. 
Mix  a  pint  of  fresh  lye  with  some  unleaclied  ashos, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  so.  The  reason  of  tliis  action 
is,  that  the  alkalies  (potash,  soda,  Ac.,)  of  the  ashes, 
have  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  acids  with  which 
the  ammonia  is  united,  than  the  ammonia  has ;  bo 
that  the  take  away  these  acids  and  the  ammonia 
is  lof:  free  and  being  much  lighter  than  air  it  flies 
off  unless  stopped  by  some  absorbent  substance. 

Corn  geounb  with  the  Cobs  for  Foou.— Corn  is  used 
extensively  in  this  country,  in  feeding  to  stock,  cnislied  and 
ground  in  the  cob.  I  have  had  my  doubts  of  lliviv  lieing 
mucli  nutriment  in  the  eob  after  the  corn  becomes  dry.  and 
think  cut  straw  much  better  to  mix  with  tlie  clean  meal. 
I  would  be  pleiised  to  have  your  \iews  -n  the  siibjecl,  or 
some  of  your  able  correspondents.  Sam'l  Sattkrhkij). — 
I'ulu^ki,  Pa. 

We  have  always  had  our  doubts  of  '  e  ccom  my 
of  grinding  the  cobs  with  the  corn,  for  feeding 
stock.  There  is  little  or  no  nourishment  in  the  cobs, 
and  the  millers  generally  charge  as  much  for 
grinding  a  bushel  of  corn  in  the  ear  as  they  do  for 
a  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  so  that  instead  of  the 
grinding  costing  only  a  tenth,  it  amounts  to  ono- 
fifth  of  the  corn  ground.  We  think,  with  our 
correspondent,  that  it  would  be  better  to  shell  the 
corn  and  then  mix  meal  with  cut  hay,  corn-stalks, 
or  straw— it  costing  less  to  remove  tlie  co'  -^  than 
to  grind  them.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
most  farmers  to  have  a  crushing  mill  of  their  own, 
to  be  worked  by  hand  or  hoi-se  power,  and  then 
they  could  crush  oats,  corn,  and  every  thing  they 
feed  to  hoi-ses  or  cattle,  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  would 
find  tlie  advantage  of  such  a  course. 
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Leicester  and  Sotrxn  Down  Sheep.— As  your  paper 
•..'ems  to  be  a  sort  of  medium  for  farmers  to  obtain  iiilnriiia- 
tiiiii  ihrnivh,  I  wisli  to  iiiqiiire  whieh  are  tliemost  profitable 
sluH-n  to  rTiise,  f.'r  llie  il.iul)ie  purpose  of  wool  and  mutton 
—111.'  '  eic'estcr  or  S  .iith  J)..\vn.sV  Wool  is  worth  about  as 
much  iiere  as  in  Western  New  York,  and  mutton  about 
llir^e  cents  per  poun<l.  The  general  grade  of  sheep  here  is 
native,  mixed  with  Merino,  I'aular,  i^e.  There  are  very 
few  Leicesters  and  South  Downs.  I  liave  a  few  Leieesters. 
'I'he  nuestion  here  is,  whether  lliey  are  Ion:;  lived,  healthy, 
fatten  easv,  and  what  their  relative  value  is  over  other 
breeds  of  sheep?  If  vou  would  dve  the  desired  informa- 
t;.m.  I  should  feel  mueh  gratilied.  C.  M.  Okwev.— Ci««- 
1 1  ridge,  Mich. 

There  are  as  many  different  opinions  on  this 
question  a-s  there  are  different  breeds  of  sheep. 
The  Leicester  grow  larger,  the  wool  is  longer,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  fatten  quieker  than  the 
S.iutli  Down.  But  the  wool  and  mutton  of  the 
S.iuth  Down  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  Leices- 
ter; and  South  Downs  stand  cold  wet  weather 
better  than  the  Leicesters.  If  mutton  ia  worth 
niilv  three  cents  per  pound,  we  are  not  sure  but 
1  li(^  fine  wooled  would  be  the  most  profitable  breed. 

rLOWiNG  IX  Oats  as  a  Manure  for  Wheat.— I  have 
-  iwn  a  field  in  oats  whieh  I  intend  turiiinc;  in  just  before 
lev  head  out,  and  when  sutficiently  rotted  I  wish  to  plow 
a.ju'in  and  sow  in  wheat.  Will  you,  or  some  of  your  corres- 
iL.iidents,  inform  nie  through  your  columns  whether  such  a 
.  ..urse  will  be  likelv  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  seed  oats  and 
two  e?ctra  plowings  that  it  will  neces-sarily  require.  B.  A. 
OvERMON. — Salem,  In d. 

None  of  the  cereal  grain  crops,  such  as  oats, 
corn,  I've,  timothy,  or  buckwheat,  should  eyer  be 
sown  for  the  purpose  of  plowing  in  as  a  manure 
for  a  whe:it  crop,  inasmuch  as  they  are  supposed  to 
extract  from  the  soil  more  nitrogen  than  they  con- 
tain when  [.bowed  under;  and  as  the  wheat  crop 
specially  requires  nitrogen,  such  a  course  should 
never  be  adopted.  Unless  the  soil  is  light  and 
saiidv,  a  summer  fallow  would  do  more  good, 
cleaning  the  land  in  the  bargain.  Peas  and  clo- 
ver plowed  in  wlien  in  bloom,  are  the  best  green 
crops  to  grow  as  a  manu1-e  for  wheat.  [See  "plow- 
in;f  in  green  crops,"  in  the  June  number.] 


(B.  M.  CoxNELL,  ILnmrd,  Steuheii  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
Canailu  thistles  are  a  troublesome  weed,  not  only 
in  vour  ueighboihooc!,  but  in  nearly  all  others. 
We  know  of  no  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  exter- 
minating them  from  a  farm.  They  should  never 
be  allowed  to  go  to  seed ;  be  careful  to  mow  them 
round  the  fences,  roads,  and  on  any  waste  land. 
Cut  your  clover  before  any  thistles  in  it  have 
formed  seed  ;  mow  all  in  your  grass  land  and  sum- 
mer fallows;  and  be  sure  to  let  this  be  done  early 
enough,  for  if  the  seed  is  formed  at  all  it  will  grow 
as  it  matures,  after  it  is  cut.  The  only  way  to 
destroy  it  in  such  a  case,  is  to  burn  the  thistles.— 
In  this  way  much  may  be  done  to  remove  Canada 
thistles  from  the  country. 

(Out  West,  Hartford,  Wis.)  Should  think  there 


was  no  deficiency  of  lime  in  that  description  of 
soil,  but  if  you  get  unleaclied  a.shes  for  the  draw- 
ing only  a  few  rods,'  it  will  doubtless  pay  you 
well  to  use  them.  Tliey  do  as  much  good  on 
wheat  as  other  crops.  The  older  they  are  and  the 
more  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  they  have  been, 
the  better,  as  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  ab- 
sorbed ammonia  in  the  place  of  the  removed  pot- 
ash and  soda. 

Coal  Tak. — I  notice  an  inquiry  in  the  April 
lutmber  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  by  Mr.  Kent,  on  the 
subject  of  applying  coal  tar  to  house  roofs,  and  J 
think  your  explanations  are  not  definite  enough, 
so  I  propose  to  give  my  personal  experience  in  tlie 
matter,  and  if  you  think  proper  you  may  publish  it. 

On  one  part  of  my  house  I  have  had  the  third 
roof  put  on,  with  the  assurance  from  each  of  the 
mechanics  tliat  the  roof  would  not  leak  ;  but  they 
all  proved  failures.  I  then  saw  an  account  in  the 
Ohio  Cultivator  of  the  use  of  coal  tar  for  stopping 
leaky  roofs,  and  from  the  directions  I  received  in 
that,  I  commenced  a]iplying  the  tar — first  boiling 
the  tar  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  on 
hot,  as  I  understood  the  directions.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  tar  ran  through  the  crevices 
like  boiling  oil,  and  also  througli  the  cracks  in  the 
plastering,  injuring  every  article  of  household  fur- 
niture wiiich  it  touched.  What  did  veniain  on  the 
top  of  the  shingles  was  constantly  melting  by  the 
sun  and  running  through  the  cracks. 

Now  this  is  the  method  v/hich  1  ])UfSued  :  I  boil 
the  tar  until  ebulition  almost  ceases  (being  very 
careful  about  letting  it  take  fire,  which  it  does  as 
readily  as  boiling  oil);  I  then  procure  a  strong 
handled  corn  broom  and  cut  off  the  end  cf  the 
brush  about  one-half,  making  a  very  stiff'  brush, 
and  then  apply  the  tar  boiling  hot;  the  second 
coating  apply  a  thick  covering  of  clean  sand,  after 
which  apply  another  coating  of  tar,  each  time 
boiling  hot.  1  will  warrant  a  roof  that  will  last  as 
long  as  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  perfectly 
water  tight.  It  is  necessary  to  let  each  coat  of  lar 
precede  the  other  a  week  or  ten  days.  Rm  ek.\ 
N.  Wood. — Chippewa,  Ohio. 

Ashes  on  Potatoes. — Potato  Flt. — I  desire  some  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  what,  in  this  country,  is  called  the 
■'  Potato  Fly,"  "  Shaver  Bug."  &o. — the  best  manner  to  com- 
bat them,  or  to  prevent  their  ravages. 

I  would  just  say  to  your  correspondent,  E.  HAiMMuNo, 
that  my  experience  and  observations,  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
plication of  leached  ashes  to  potatoes,  are  quite  the  reverse 
of  his.  I  never  have  liad  a  rotten  tuber  where  ashes  were 
applied  while  planting.  I  drop  the  potato,  then  apply 
ashes;  and  finally  cover  with  loose  earth.  1  donot  consider 
ashes  a  preventive.  I  hope  ollurs  will  give  us  their  expe- 
rience.    J.  W.  i.—Lincrence  Co.,  Ind. 


Ground  Moles.— We  are  very  much  troubled  with  a 
Mole,  commonly  called  Ground  Mole,  in  this  section.  If 
you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers,  can  inform  me  of 
itny  practicable  method  of  eati'irnig  or  destroying  them,  I 
shall  feel  under  renewed  obligations  to  the  Gmesee  Farmer. 
Nicholas  II K\Gm.— Bedford  Station,  N.  Y. 


New  Oxfordshire  Sheep.— Can  you,  in  your  replies  to 
correspondents,  inform  me  where  the  New  Oxiordshire 
sheep  can  be  found,  and  the  probable  price  of  a  pair  of 
Iambs  or  yearlings — say  a  buck  and  ewe.  Saji  8.  Bejian. — 
Hariiptok,  Wash..  Co.,'N.  Y. 
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(S.  S.  R.,  Harrison.)  Root  Grafting — Is  usu- 
ally performed  on  young  roots  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  collar  where  the 
graft  is  inserted.  The  common  mode,  is  wliip  or 
tongue-grafting — a  sloping  cut  about  an  iueii  long 
is  made  on  both  root  and  scion  ;  both  are  tongued 
alike  .ind  fitted  one  into  the  other  so  tliat  theii'  sur- 
faces are  in  close  and  even  contact,  and  their  bark 
at  least  on  one  side  fitted  together.  A  bandage  of 
some  slight  material,  to\r,  waxed  paper,  <fec.,  is  ap- 
plied to  keep  the  graft  in  its  place,  and  the  work  is 
done. 

Budding — is  performed  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  when  the  buds  on  the  current  year's 
shoots  are  perfectly  formed  and  mature.  The  bark 
on  the  stock  is  raised  and  a  bud  from  the  scion  or 
shoot  of  the  same  season  is  taken  oflr^  with  half  an 
inch  of  bark  above  and  below  attached,  and  in- 
serted. A  bandage  of  some  elastic  material,  bark, 
woolen  yarn,  (fee,  is  applied.  This  is  but  a  rough 
outline  of  the  proeeeing.  You  ought  to  procure 
some  of  the  various  treatises  on  tree  culture.  Ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  or  plum  scions,  cannot  be  planted 
so  as  to  grow  ;  but  the  small  fruits,  grapes  currants, 
gooseberries,  cfec,  can. 

(Luke  Punshon.)  Ivy  plants  can  be  obtained 
at  any  of  the  principal  nurseries  where  ornamental 
plants  are  sold. 

(S.  T.  R.,  Marion,  Wis.)  "We  have  seen  cherry 
trees  saved,  which  have  been  split  by  hard  frosts, 
as  you  describe  yours  to  have  been,  by  being 
Avrapped  up  in  a  straw  covering  until  the  wound 
healed  up  during  the  folIoAviug  summer.  The 
course  you  have  taken  will  no  doubt  save  yours 
if  you  do  not  uncover  them  too  soon. 

(P.  M.,  Cedarville.)  Scions  from  a  sweet  apple 
tree  will  produce  sweet  fruit,  even  if  grafted  on  a 
sour  apple  stock.  The  stock  has  no  such  influence 
on  the  scion  as  to  change  it  from  sweet  to  sour,  or 
from  sour  to  sweet,  though  it  does  produce  certain 
modifications,  in  both  wood  and  fruit,  in  the  same 
way  as  certain  soils  do.  A  bud  or  graft  from  any 
particular  variety  never  loses  its  identity,  no  mat- 
ter on  what  grafted  or  budded,  no  more  than  a 
plum  would  become  a  peach  when  budded  on 
peach  stock,  or  a  pear  become  a  quince  when  on  a 
quince  stock. 

Budding  can  be  performed  any  time  from  July 
to  ScptemVyer.  Get  some  of  the  various  treatises 
on  tree  culture.  It  is  all  a  fable  about  producing 
a  sweet  and  sour  apple  by  inserting  a  sweet  and 
sour  apple  bud  together. 

(A.  J.  11.,  New  Fane.)    The  insect  is  the  "Ap- 


ple Worm."  It  enters  at  the  blossoms  and  eats  to 
the  core.  The  most  effectual  and  simple  remedy 
is  to  pick  up  and  destroy  the  wormy  fruit  iia  fast 
as  it  falls.  If  swine  are  allowed  to  run  in  or- 
chards, they  will  do  this. 

(L.  B.,  Out  West.)  Birds. — We  concur  in  the 
opinion  tliat  troublesome  as  birds  ai-e  in  some  ca- 
ses, they  are  yet  a  blessing  in  destroying  myriads 
of  destructive  and  annoying  insects.  Powder  and 
shot  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  a  crop  of  fruit,  especially  in  woody 
districts  where  birds  are  very  numerous  and  fruit 
very  scarce. 

Paradise  Stocks,  for  dwarfing  apples,  are  usu- 
ally sold  in  the  nurseries  at  $2  or  $3  per  100.  All 
the  best  varieties  we  have  so  far  tried,  succeed 
well  on  it.  The  Red  Astracan,  Gravenstein,  Can- 
ada Reinette,  Fall  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Sum- 
mer Rose,  are  choice  sorts  that  do  remarkably 
well.  In  dwarfing,  the  bud  or  graft  should  al- 
ways be  inserted  near  the  ground,  for  the  reason 
that  it  usually  outgrows  the  stock. 

(J.  H.  C,  Darien,  Ct.)  Thorn  seedlings  are 
generally  to  be  had  in  the  nurseries.  We  have 
not  much  experience  in  working  the  pear  upon 
them,  but  have  succeded  well  with  Buffam,  Seckel, 
Marie  Louise,  &c.,  on  the  American  species.  The 
quince  is  bettei'.  WIdte  Doyenne,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Bartlett,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Vicar  of  Winkjield,  and  Glout  Morceau, 
are  among  those  that  succeed  remarkably  well. 
Budding  is  better  than  grafting. 

(A.  D.  SoUTiiwicK,  Junius.)  Fine  samples  of 
Red  Canada,  or  old  Nonsuch. 

(T.  J.  M.,  Bayfield,  C.  W.)  The  wild  ch.'iry  is 
not  suitable  for  a  stock,  especially  for  the  Ihart 
and  Biggereaa  varieties.  Tiie  sour,  or  pie  cherry, 
is  better,  but  neither  buds  or  grafts  take  well  upon 
it.    Mazzards  can  be  liad  cheap  in  the  nureries. 

(W.  G..  Phcenix,  Pa.)  We  cannot  account  for 
the  bark  becoming  loose  on  your  plum  trees,  and 
the  wood  of  tlie  body  being  dead  while  the  head 
is  living  and  ia  blossom.  We  have  not  seen  such 
a  case.  It  may  be  the  bark  was  split  open  by  the 
severe  frosts  and  thus  the  body  killed.  This 
would  not  prevent  the  top  from  showing  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

(H.  B.  S.,  Rockport.)  Evergreens. — You  can 
get  young  plants  of  native  species  from  the  woods 
in  the  mouths  of  May  and  June.  Seeds  of  all 
hardy  kinds  may  be  sown  in  June,  in  a  cool  sha- 
ded north  border,  or  in  boxes  of  earth  in  such 
situations.  The  seeds  are  sown  as  you  would  car- 
rots, beets,  or  any  common  garden  seeds,  in  fine 
earth  and  slightly  covered. 
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(J.  C.  T.,  "A  Subscriber  in  the  Black  Swamp.") 
Strawberry  plants  can  be  sent  from  here  a  week'^ 
journey,  or  more,  in  July  or  August,  or  beginning 
of  September.  Cherry  grafts  can  be  had,  in  the 
season,  at  two  to  three  eliillings  per  dozen,  at  the 
nurseries.  Roses  are  grafted  at  the  eame  times 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  Grape  Vines  should  be_  grafted  as  the 
stock  begins  to  grow ;  scions  to  have  been  kept 
dormant.      The  wild  flower  was  not  received. 

(J.  L.  E.,  Mexico.  1  Peach  stones  should  be  kept 
moist  from  the  time  they  are  taken  from  the  fruit, 
and  in  winter  mixed  with  earth  and  spread  in 
thin  layers  to  thaw  and  freeze.  Thus  treated, 
most  of  them  will  grow  in  the  spring.  If  they 
have  been  kept  dry,  it  may  be  necessary  to  crack 
them. 


Hew  Vork  State  Agrlcultuial  Society. 

DUHING  the  past  week,  a  trial  of  some  interest,  growing 
o\it  of  the  Fair  held  here  last  fall,  took  place  in  this  city. 
It  appears  tiiat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  Secretary  of  the 
Society  to  take  charge  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
holding  the  Fair,  and  this  has  been  done  heretofore  by  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.  In  May,  1851,  Mr.  Johnson  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Hunt  to  represent  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  John- 
son, the  Executive  Board,  at  their  meeting  in  llochester  in 
June,  in  its  necessity,  appointed  James  P.  Fogg  of  this  city, 
Acting  Secretary.  lie  performed  the  laborious  duties  of  the 
General  Secretary,  for  which  they  voted  him  unanimously 
the  following  award  and  thanks : 

"The  Executive  Committee  met  in  the  rooms  in  Corin- 
thian HaU,  on  Friday  evening,  SepL  19th,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

"On  motion  of  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  ol  Buffalo, 

"  licsolved,  That  the  thanks  ol  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Mr.  J.  P.  Fogg,  for  his  valuable  services  rendered  to  tlie 
Society  as  local  Secretary,  and  that  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  be  presenteil  him,  with  a  suit- 
able inscription,  to  be  prepared  by  the  President." 

Strange  as  it  mav  appear,  the  plate  mentioned  in  the  res- 
olution was  never  offered  to  Mr.  Fogg,  nor  any  reason  given 
by  tho  officers,  when  applied  to,  for  the  refusal.  It  is  prop- 
er to  state,  that  this  refusal  does  not  attach  to  the  Society,  or 
even  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Board,  but  is  the  act  of  a 
few  members  of  the  Board,  residing  chiefly  at  Albany,  who 
assumed  the  responsibility  thus  to  repudiate,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  authority,  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Board. 

Not  quite  satisfied  with  this  novel  method  of  cancelling 
obligations,  an  action  was  commenced  in  December,  and 
referred  by  agreement  to  Orlando  Hastings,  Esq.  Several 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  for  the  past  and  present 
year,  were  in  attendance  and  zealously  defi-nded  the  suit, 
principally  on  the  ground  that  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Fogg  were  regarded  as  honorary  merely  ;  that  the  Society 
was  not  bound  legally  to  pay  Mr.  F.  anything,  or  to  carry, 
out  tlie  resolution  of  the  Executive  Board.  Tho  salary  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  General  Secretary.,  is  $1500.  The  referee 
gave  a  written  decision  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fogg  for  $19(1. 

Rochester,  May,  :S52.  J-  P-  F. 

The   Saturday  Evening  Poet. 

THK     CURS15    OP    CLIFTON:    A    TALE    OF 

EXPIATIOIV  AND  REDEMPTIOiV. 

BY   MRS.    B.    n.  E.  N.   SOUTUWOETH, 

Author  of  the  "Besertfd  Wi/p,"  ''Sh<mno7idale,"  "  The  Pla- 
carded DauffhPr,"  Ao. 
SUCH  is  the  title  of  a  new  novelette  about  being  com- 
menced in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  by 
that  gifted  writer,  Mrs.  SouxuwouTn. 

Single  subscriptions,  $2  a  year ;  4  copies,  $o ;  9  copies, 
*10;  21  copies,  $20;  Specimen  copies  sent  gratis.  Address, 
poet  paid,  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

[7-lt.]  No.  60  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EMERY    &    COMt»AIVY'S 

RETAIL  PRIOE  LIST  of  Horse  Powers,  Threshers, 
Sei)arator»,  Saw  Mills.  I'ecil  .Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  &c., 
Ac,  nuinutactiircd  by  llieiiisrlves,  and  (jelivered  on 
board  aiiv  cuincvaiK-i's  at  Alhaiiy,  N.  Y.,or  at  anyplace 
in  llic  Uiiilc.l  Stales,  hy  the  addition  of  freight: 

Emory's  Patent  Changable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator, 

and  Bands  complete,  for  2  Horses, $150 

"  "  "  1  Horse 120 

Emery's  Improved  Wide  Rack  &  Pinion,  with  Thresh- 
er, Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  Horses, 120 

"  "  "      1  Horse, 95 

Common  or  AVheeler  Rack  &  Pinion  Power,  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  Horses, 135 

"  "  "  1  Horse,  110 

If  sold  se])aratply,  the  following  prices  are  charged  : 

Emerv's  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power,  for  2  Horses,.  110 

"  "  "  "  1  Horse,  .     80 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for 2  Horses..     90 

"  "  "  1  Horse,  .     CO 

Common  or  Wheeler  Rack  &  Pinion  Power,  2  Horses,.    95 

'•  "  "  "  1  Horse,  .     75 

Thresher  with  cylinder  26  inches  long,  14X  in  diameter, 

together  with  Separator  and  Fixtures, 35 

Fanning  Mills  with  ])ulley8  for  Band, $20,  28,    30 

Portable  Cireu'.ar  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw  filed  and  sett, 

for  sawing  railroad  wood,  slitting  fencing,  &c., 35 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheelrights, 40 

Churning  attachment  for  driving  one  or  two  churns  at 

a  time  of  barrel  size,  except  churns, 12 

Sett  Bands.  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras, 5 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  off 

logs,  including  saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,    12 

Feed  Mill,  cast  iron  plates, 35 

French  Burr  Stone  Mill  for  Grinding,  18  inch  diameter,  IflO 

"  "  "  "         20         "  125 

Power  Com  Shelter,  for  1  or  2  Horses, 85  to  50 

Ter.\ls — Cash,  or  approved  notes  or  acceptancies  with 
interest,  payable  within  four  months  in  Albany,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to 
operate  as  represented,  or  may  be" returned  within  three 
months  at  the  expense  of  manufacturers  for  home  transpor- 
tation, and  purchase  money  refunded — the  purchaser  being 
his  own  judge  in  each  case.  For  further  particulars,  see 
previous  advertisements,  or  address  the  subscribers.  Lib- 
eral deduction  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  and 
put  tho  above  ui  operation.  EMERY  &  CO., 

June,  ls.o2.  309  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HaltocJi's   Agricultural    Wareliouse, 

No.  5it.  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
THE  Subscriber,  late  from  tho  Agricultural  Works,  Ware- 
house, and  Seed  Store  of  Messrs.  Emery  «fe  Co.,  .\l!>any, 
(wliere  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years,)  has 
been  induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
justlv  celebrated  Premium  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Sep- 
arators. &c.,  in  Rochester.  Particular  attention  will  lie  \km\ 
to  selling  and  putting  up  the  Horse  Powers,  and  other  fix- 
tures fir  threshinsr,  &o.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  tia.'se 
machines  enablcs"^  him  to  put  them  up  more  satisfacfr'rily 
than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Price  and  terms  same  as 
at  Albany,  transportation  added. 

He  will  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planters,  the  best  in 
use;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Ciun 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shcllers,  Churning  fixlui^s, 
&c..  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Iteapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  (.ioru  Shellers,  Hay  Clutters.  I'an 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implemcnl>  gene- 
rally. He  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  dealers  with  J')unn 
and"  Taylor's  well  known  Scvlhes;  also,  Manure,  Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks.  Snaths,  Rifles,  and  ullier  haying  tools,  at  manu- 
facturers' prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Particular  attentiim  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  ever  offered,  and 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  with  less  exi)ense  of 
team  than  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  Rdclicster,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 

The  "uniform  onc-i)rice.  cash  system"  will  be  ailopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and  time  will  allow.  Fanners  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Ma- 
chines and  Implements.— and  are  assured  no  ctTurt  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  <liscriiiiiTiatii)g 
public.  E.  D.  HALLOCK. 

July,  1852. 
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GREAT    SALE    OP   BL.OOD   CATTLE. 

ON  Woiliiesday,  the  ISth  of  August  next,  I  will  sell  the 
chief  part  of  my  large  herd  of  Ulood  Cattle— chiefly  cows, 
heifers,  ami  heifer  ami  bull  calves — comprising  upwards  of 
fifty  fidl-bred  Short-llorns. 

Also,  ciijhtllioroutjh-bred  Herefords — a  two  years  old  bull, 
a  yeailintc  tnill,  three  cows,  and  three  calves.  One  of  the 
Hereford  Vciwb  (•'  Uarily")  was  imported  from  England  by 
Messrs.  Corning  .fe  Sothara,  in  1-iU.  The  others,  excepting 
the  two  years  old  bull,  are  her  descendents,  by  bulls  of  the 
same  stock. 

Also,  two  or  three  Devon  bull  calves,  got  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Stevens"  imported  bull  "  Candy,"  bred  by  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Quarlty,  of  Devonshire,  England,  and  out  of  cows  de- 
scended from  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  cows  and  calves,  forty  to  fifty  in 
number,  are  high-lired  Short-Horn  grades,  with  a  dash  of 
Devon  blood  in  some  of  them. 

The  calves  of  the  thorough-bred  Short-Homs  and  grade 
cows,  are  mostly  got  by  the  imported  Short-Horn  bull  '-Duke 
of  Exeter."  (lO.l.Ti,)  of  the  celebrated  "  Princess  tribe,"  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  whose  herd 
is"  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled,  by  any  now  in  England. 

All  the  Short-Horn  and  grade  cows  and  heifers  which 
oome  in  season,  will  be  bulled,  previous  to  the  sale,  by 
"  Duke  of  Exeter." 

Manv  of  the  cows,  both  thorough-bred  and  grade,  are  de- 
scended from  the  ISates  bulls  "Duke  of  Wellington,"  im- 
ported bv  Georu'e  \'ail,  l'>q-,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  by  "  Sym- 
metry," son  of  '•  Wellington,"  out  of  Mr.  Vail's  imported 
Bates  cow  "  Duchess." 

This  stock  has  been  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  fully  proved,  and 
are  not  excelled  by  any  herd  of  cows  in  the  United  States. 
Thev  are  all  gentle,  with  fine  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  and 
are  animals  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  in  want  of 
the  best  breeding  and  milking  stock. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Gur- 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road,  on  the 
homestead  farm  of  Gen.  Van  "Rensselaer,  where  the  cattle 
will  be  for  a  week  before  the  sale. 

Catalogues  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  15th  of 
June,  and  sent  by  maillo  all  post-paid  applicants. 

1  will  also  sell  at  the  same  time,  two  pairs  of  six  years  old 
thorough-bred  Short-Horn  oxen,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
matched  steers. 

Also,  tea  or  twelve  South-Down  buck  lambs,  got  by  an 
imported  ram,  f(-om  the  unrivalled  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  of 
Baljraham,  England,  and  from  Ewes  descended  from  the 
flocks  ot  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  EUman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  May,  1S.V2.— 6-yt* 


tVuit  Par»a  In  Ohio  for  Sale. 

"POMONA  FARM"— 120  acres  of  excellent  land;  50 
acres  young  orchard,  containing  3'.i00  peach  and  2000  apple 
trees  of  the  eh'iicest  market  varieties,  commencing  to  bear, 
and  partly  enclosed  with  Osage  Orange  hedge.  About  *i 
acres  is  woods  pasture  with  living  water.  The  soil  is  strong 
loam,  well  adajited  for  grain  and  grass,  as  well  as  fruit- 
was  especially  designed  for  fruit,  stock,  and  poultry— about 
loo  improved  fowls  are  on  the  premises.  The  buildings 
are  of  little  value.  The  siUiation  is  very  healthy  and  i)leas- 
ant ;  good  water ;  schools  and  other  social  advantages  con- 
venieiit. 

The  farm  is  situated  at  the  thriving  village  of  West  Jef- 
ferson. 14  miles  west  of  Columbus,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
"  National  Road."  the  '"  Xenia  Turnpike,"  and  the  "  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  &  Cincinnati  Railroad" — only  100  rods 
from  the  village  an<l  depot— thus  affording  excellent  facili- 
ties for  travel'and  transportation,  with  certain  markets  for 
r>roducts.     It  will  be  «c  J  at  a  bargain. 

Address  M.  B.  BATEHAM, 

Editor  Ohio  Cultivator,  Columous,  0. 

June  1, 1S52.— 6-2t* 


Improved    Stock. 

CATTLE  of  the  Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Alderney,  and 
Ayr-hire  breeds. 

SIl  KEP  of  the  Native  and  French  Merino,  Saxony,  South 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  our  long  experience  as  breeders  and  dealers  in  the 
above  kinds  of  stock,  and  our  excellent  situation  for  pur- 
chasing and  shipping,  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  justice 
to  orders,  as  any  other  house  in  the  I'nited  States. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

April  1, 1S52— tf.        ISO  and  191  Water  st,  New  York. 


New  York  A<p'leultural  W'avehousc, 

189  &  191  W,it,'r  fUref't,  Xew  Yorlc. 
A.  B.  .^LLEN  &  CO. 
HORSE  POWERS,  Threshers,  and  Separators.  The 
Endless  Chain  or  Itailway  Powers  of  our  own  manuliicture, 
both  single  and  double  geared,  for  one  and  two  horses, 
which  has  never  been  e-,r,ialled  for  lightness  in  running, 
strength,  durability,  and  economy.  They  are  universally 
apitroved  wherever  they  h.i\e  lieen  tried. 

L'd.  The  Bogarduj  I'ow, .,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These 
are  compact  and  wholly  o.'i'.on,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
work. 

.3d.  Eddy's  Circular  Wiou.rrht-Iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for 
one  to  six  horses.    A  new  and  favorite  power. 

4th.  Trimble's  Iron-sweep)  Power,  for  (}ne  to  four  horses. 

TnEESHKP.s — Improved  Threshers  made  upon  the  best 
principles,  threshing  clean  with  great  rapidity. 

Fan  Mills  for  \Vheat,  Eye,  Oats,  &c.,  o(  the  best  con- 
struction. 

EiCE  Fan  Mills  made  expressly  for  the  South. 

Milk  Pans — Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans,  very 
desirable  articles. 

CiiuKNS  —  Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall's,  and 
other  kinds. 

Hand  Cultivators  and  Hand  Plows  —  are  very  useful 
implements  in  garden  culture. 

Scythes — Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
best  kinds. 

Rakes — A  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden- 
headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 

HoKSE  Hay  Rakks  of  new  and  highly  improved  patterns. 

Reaping  ANn  Mowing  .MACiiiNES^These  have  been  fully 
tested,  and  embrace  many  late  improvements,  and  we  can 
highly  recommend  them. 

Garden  and  Fire  Engines,  very  useful  machines,  ar- 
ranged on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or  walks,  and 
affording  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  forty  feet  high,  are  easily  worked,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes 
of  various  styles. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses — Bullock's  Progressive  Power 
Presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Water  Rams,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain  Pumps ; 
Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  ike. 

Cabbage  Plow — Very  light  and  convenient  for  working 
among  cabbages. 

Potato  Plow,  with  double  mould  and  other  forms  for 
hilling  and  weeding. 

Our  Implements  occupy  three  large  stores,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  make  up  the  largest  and  most  complete  assort- 
ment in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  machine  shop, 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  arti- 
cles in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  AXLEN  &  CO., 

June,  1851.- 6-tf.       189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Frtncli  Zinc  Paint. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  white 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  white  in  use,  an<l  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisfJiious  qualities. 

TheFreneh  Zinc  is  not  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  for  use,  than  to  thin  it  wiih  Turpentine  or 
raw  Ctil  to  the  con.sisteney  of  white  lead  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zinc. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry.  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Julv,  1S52,  M.  F.  REYNOLD-'. 


Improved  Subsoil  Plo-»vs. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  s.ale  an  Im.pro\-cd  Subsoil  Plow, 
made  under  the  advisement  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  free 
from  the  objections  urged  against  those  formerly  in  use. 
The  wearing  parts  are  so  arran-red  that  they  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  renewed,  while  the  amount  of  force  requisite 
to  move  them  is  less  than  half  that  required  by  those  pre- 
viously made. 

Price— One  IIor.se  Plow,  $5;  with  draR  rod,  $6.    No.  1, 
with  draft  rods,  $S.50.     No.  2,  do.,  -til. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFING, 

June,  1852.— 6-.3t.  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR    GRAIN    DRILL. 

JlANUFAi'TUllED     BT 

BScblbrd  &  Huffinaii,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.  NT.  Y. 

THE  aljove  celebrated  Machine  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  more  extensively  introduced  tlian  any  year  ])revious, 
and  what  is  most  gratifying  to  the  manufacturers,  they  have 
given  most  unqualified  satisfaction.  Double  the  usual 
quantity  has  been  sold  during  the  past  year,  mostly  of  nine 
tubes,  without  supplying  the  demand  for  them. 

After  several  years  experience,  with  our  present  increased 
facilities  for  their  manufacture,  together  with  some  addi- 
tional improvements  in  their  construction,  they  are  now 
offered  to  the  public  with  increased  confidence  in  their  su- 
periority over  all  other  Grain  Drills  now  in  use.  The  grain 
is  distributed  by  the  means  of  a  cylinder  operated  by  difTer- 
ent  sized  geer  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
quantity  desired.  We  are  manufacturing  them  with  the 
drill  tubes  differently  arranged,  some  with  two  parallel 
rows,  the  front  row  being  seven  inches  forward  of  the  back 
row,  sowing  the  rows  seven  inches  apart,  thereby  facilita- 
ting the  passage  of  the  drill  tubes  among  stones  and  clods. 
Others  are  arranged  in  one  row,  eight  inches  apart ;  or  we 
will  m;mufacture  them  to  order  with  the  tubes  arranged  any 
distan^'e  apart  required.  Those  ordering  drills  will  please 
be  prirtieular  and  mention  the  kind  they  prefer.  Of  the 
great  number  solil,  not  one  has  been  returned,  although 
each  is  warranted  to  sow  all  kinds  of  grain  with  accuracy 
and  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  and  to  be  made  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  Subject  to  this  warrant,  we  respectfully 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  with  a  full  conviction 
that  they  will  be  fully  satisfied,  on  a  fair  trial,  of  the  merits 
of  this  useful  implement. 

Orilers  for  drills  should  be  sent  in  early,  directed  to  us, 
or  to 

DAXIKL  STIPPLE,  Dundee,  N.  Y.; 

ALFRED  UALKj^AJloway,  N.  Y.; 

H.  W.  LEVANW'aY,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y.; 

C.  L.  JLMISIIALL,  Sparta,  N.  Y.; 

AMOS  WILLITS,  Aurora,  N.  Y.; 

JOHN  KING,  Genoa,  N.  Y.; 

.TOILS'  a  HALL,  llornersville,  N.  Y.: 

MoL^VLLEN  &  HESLER,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.; 

Col.  .T.  M.  SHERWOOD,  Auburn,  N.  Y.; 

WATEItMAN  &  .lAt^KSON,  Vienna,  N.  Y.; 

JAMES  H.  GLASS,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.; 

DAVID  VER  VALIN,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.; 

J.  H.  lUJTTKRFIELD,  Utica,  Mich.; 

B.  B.  DEXTER,  Batavia,  lU.; 

ABNER   WING,  Geneva,   Wis, 


Price  of  Drills— 165  for  seven  tube  Drills;  $75  for  nine 
tube  Drills,  delivered  at  the  Canal  or  Railroad. 
All  orders  thankfully  received  and  promptly  atten<]ed  to. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN. 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  July,  1S52. 

TRI.\L    OF    IMPLEMENTS 
By  tlie  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 

JULY  1S52,  AT  THE  VILLAGE  OF  GENEVA. 
THE  trial  of  Grain  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Steam 
Engines  for  farm  purposes.  Grain  Drills,  Horse  Powers, 
Flax  and  Hemp  Dressing  Machines,  Threshers,  Seed  Plant- 
ers, Cultivators,  and  Broadcast  Sowers,  will  take  place  at 
Geneva,  between  the  r2th  and  2Cth  of  .July  next.  (The 
particular  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  trial  will  l>e 
given  hereafter.)  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  who 
become  members  of  the  Society,  and  enter  their  machines 
for  trial. 

Ujiwards  of  $400  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful  can- 
didates ;  and  Inventors  are  invited  to  be  present  with  their 
machines,  and  engage  in  this  trial,  which  will  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  to  secure  practical  and  reliable  resull.s.  that 
will  be  of  importance  to  the  whole  agricultural  interest  of 
the  country. 

Persons  desiring  to  compete  must  become  members  of 
the  Society  by  the  payment  of  $1,  and  enter  their  names 
with  the  Secretary  by  the  5th  of  July,  and  their  imi)Iements. 

All  desired  information  as  to  the  regulations  for  the  trial 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  May,  1S52. 


Pielil   Seeds. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT— very  superior.  The  berry  of 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  best  of  flour.  It 
produces  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  other  variety  now 
grown  in  New  York.  Several  years"  experience  in  its  cul- 
tivation, proves  that  it  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  than 
other  kinds ;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  ami  strong,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  blow  down  or  loilge.  Price,  .'f4  per  bushel. 
Other  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  the  White  Flint,  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  &c. 

BucKWUE-YT,  of  the  best  kinds  in  market. 

RuTA  Baoa,  or  Swedish  Turnep  Seed.  The  Purple  Top 
and  other  superior  varieties. 

TuKNEP  Seed — Large  White  Flat,  Long  White,  Red  Top 
Flat,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Yellow  Stone,  and  other  improved 
kinds  for  the  field  or  garden.         A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

June,  lSo2.— C-tf.  189  &,  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products  at  tlie  Principal  Markets  In  the  United  States.  —  June  18,  1853. 


New 

York. 

Boston. 

Eochester. 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia. 

Beef,  per  100  lbs 

do    mess,  per  bbl . . 

•  a 

$7.60 

X   $7.25 

$5.50    a   6.00 

11.00 

14.50 

11.00 

15.50 

10.00 

10.60 

$16.00  a  lfi.50 

Pork,  per  100  lbs.... 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

1S.59 

19.50 

18.50 

22.00 

T.OO 
16.00 

7.50 
19.00 

.$16.50  a 

17.00 

$16.50  a 

17.00 

19.00 

10 

ny. 

10 

12^!^ 

9 

10 

9 

9^ 

8 

UKH 

10  >.^         llj^ 

12^ 

19 

15 

23 

r^}i 

8 

10 

8 

12 

14            IG 

6^ 

8 

7 

8X 

6 

7 

5 

7 

GX 

6}^ 

Flour,  per  bbl 

AV'heat,  per  bush 

Corn,  shelled,  per  bii. 
Kve                      do 

4.00 

5.75 

4.12 

5.T5 

4.63 

4.75 

2.75 

4.00 

3.15 

8.30 

4.121^      5.00 

90 

1.15 

90 

1.05 

93 

1.01 

71 

T6 

62 

64 

9S          1.05 

62 

64 

77 

60 
75 

65 

80 

54 
69 

56 

70 

81 

36 

47 

30 
50 

CO            04 
75 

Oats,                    do 

40 

44^ 

41 

43 

40 

41 

IS 

23 

25 

40 

Barley,                 do 
Clover  seed,        do 

60 

64 
pr.  lb. 

8a 

11  per  lb. 

67 

70 
5.50 

33 
8.75 

50 
4.00 

4.12;^ 

Timothy  seed,    do 

$14tol« 

per  tee. 

2.50 

2.75 

2.25 

3.00 

2.25 

1.50 

2.50 

1.20 

1.30 

1.83 

1.35 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

Hay,  per  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  hard,  per  cord 

11.50 

12.00 

14.00 

15.00 

8.00 

12.00 

7.50 

15.00 

26 

43 

83 

41 

24 

35 

IS 

2S 

22 

30 

5.25 

6.50 

4.00 

4.50 
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Emery   «&    Co.'s    Improved    Horse    Po^vers, 
TUresUers,    and    Seperators. 

THE  undersiirned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  Emery's  new  Patent  Improved  Horse-Powers, 
Threshers,  ami  Separators,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  Agricultural  Warehouse  is  the  only  depot  where  this 
supi'rior  Power  can  be  had. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFING, 
7-tf.        State  Ag.  Warehouse,  25  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Albany  Tile  Works, 

N^o.  60  Lancaster  St.,  West  of  Medical  CoUec/e. 
THS  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  over 
1  foot  in  length,  2?:(  to  i}i  inches  calibre,  from  $12  to  $1S 
per  10(10  pieces— being  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  arti- 
cle used.  Orders  froiii  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. [4-Ot]  JOHN  GOTT,  Jr. 


Nortliern  7i.  Y.  Live  Stock  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  For  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 
of  the  Company^ 

THE  subscriber  deals  in,  and  sells  on  commission,  all  kinds 
of  good  patents.    Worthless  ones  need  not  be  offered. 

A  good  Grass  Mower  wanted. 

The  best  of  reference  given.  ALLEN  VANE, 

No.  157"^South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

April  10, 1S52.— 5-3t. 

Morgan  Stock  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  at  Auction,  on  the  18th  day 
of  August  next,  at  Scotlsville,  N.  Y.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
a  very  fast  traveling  mare  valuable  for  breeding,  In  foal  by 
the  celebrated  Vermont  Morgan  horse  "  Gen.  Gliford,"  who 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  on  Morgan  horses  at  the  N. 
Y.  State  Fair  in  1S51. 

Also,  '■  Zachary  Taylor,"  two  years  old  in  June,  and 
"  Gifford  Morgan,"  four  years  old  in  August,— both  bay 
studs  by  above  named  horse  and  mare,  suitable  for  match- 
ing or  stock. 

Gifford  Morgan  will  be  exhibited  at  Spencer's  Exchange 
Hotel,  Eochester,  on  the  10th  of  August 

Terms — Cash,  or  approved  notes  at  one  year,  with  interest. 

Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  Is52.    [7-21]  J.  CORE. 


Real  Estate  for  Sale. 

THE  health  of  the  subscriber  having  failed  him,  he  is  in- 
duced to  offer  for  sale  his  Mill  property,  consisting  of  a  cus- 
tom Mill,  recently  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair;  a'Saw  Mill, 
also  recently  repaired ;  two  DwolUng  Houses ;  a  good 
Orchard,  and  about  22  acres  of  land,  including  flowage 
land.  Said  property  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Yates,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  farm- 
mg  community  and  an  excellent  wheat  growing  country. 

He  has  also  a  farm  of  154  acres  of  first  quality  land  ad- 
joining said  Mills,  120  acres  improved,  good  buildings, 
orchards,  and  plenty  of  running  water.  He  wiU  sell  said 
farm  with  the  Mills, "if  desired. 

Inquire  of  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises. 

[7-3t]  J.  0.  PARSONS. 
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WHEAT    CULTURE    IN     NEW     ENGLAND. 

Much  has  been  written,  first  and  last,  on  the  practicability  and  profit  of  growing  wheat 
in  New  England,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts.  At  tliis  time,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Nash,  of  that  State,  is  discussing  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Amherst  Express, 
in  which  we  find  several  interesting  statements,  but  none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory. 
They  all  fail  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  value  of  the  elements  of  fertility  removed  from 
the  soil  in  producing  a  good  crop  of  this  grain.  The  following  account,  taken  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Hampden  Agricultural  Society^  is  instructive,  and  doubtless  relia- 
ble, so  fer  as  it  goes  : 

"  Horace  SikOTH's  Statement.  — The  crop  of  wheat  wliich  I  offer  for  premiiiin,  was  raised  on  seven 
and  a  half  acres  of  land ;  the  soil  an  alhivial  sandy  loam.  The  land  was  well  prepared  and  planted 
with  corn  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  harvested  an  excellent  crop,  which  was  cut  up  and  carted  from 
the  ground  by  the  middle  of  September.  We  then  commenced  for  the  present  crop,  by  dragging 
the  land,  (to  level  the  corn  hills,)  which  prepared  it  for  the  plow.  Tliis  immediately  succeeded,  and 
on  the  25th  of  September  the  seed  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  which  was 
harrowed  in  and  the  land  rolled.  In  July,  1851,  the  wheat  was  harvested,  has  been  threshed,  cleaned, 
and  sold  for  $1.10  per  busheh 


■ $307  60 


The  prodact  was  236  bushels,  amounting  to $259  60 

Eight  tons  straw,  $6  per  ton, 4S  00 

Expenses  for  dragging  the  land  for  plow, $2  20 

Plowing, 9  3T 

Seed,  113^  bushels,  at  $1.50  per  bushel 16  87 

Sowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling,     4  00 

TTarvesiir-«,  at  $1.25  per  aero    9  37 

Thrcsniilg  and  cleaning, 9  00 

Cartage  lo  market 3  00 

Land  rent,  $10  per  acre, 75  00 

$123  81 

Net  gai'n, $178  79 

Being  a  clear  profit  of  twenty-three  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents  per  acre." 

If  a  ton  of  wheat  straw  is  worth  six  dollars,  what  is  the  value  of  a  ton  of  good 
manure  ?  What  will  it  cost  to  give  back  to  these  seven  and  a  half  acres  as  much  of 
vegetable  mold,  ammonia,  soluble  silica  or  flint,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  as  was  removed  by  tillage,  irrespective  of  what  the 
Avheat  plants  consumed  in  growing,  as  well  as  all  that  the  crop  contained? 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Nash  will  investigate  this  point,  wliich  for  some  reason  has  been 
too  long  overlooked  by  practical  farmers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  land  made  rich 
to  yield  a  large  cxpp  of  corn,  may  produce  immediately  after  it  an  excellent  and  appa- 
rently very  cheap  crop  of  wheat.  Boussingault  describes  land  on  which  wheat  had 
been  successfully  cultivated  every  year  for  two  centuries,  by  the  aid  of  manures.  The 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  fertilize  the  soil  sufiiciently  to  yield  annual  crops 
of  wheat,  with  as  much  certainty  as  inundated  meadows  on  the  Connecticut  river  jaeld 
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good  crops  of  hay  without  any  manure.  The  full  and  perfect  renovation  of  the  depau- 
perated earth  from  which  gx-nerous  harvests  have  been  gathered,  is  an  object  of  the  tirst 
importance  with  every  considerate  agriculturist.  To  neglect  this  professional  duty  shows 
that  the  first  elements  of  wise  and  successful  husbandry  are  either  unknowii  or  repudiated. 

We  believe  that  wheat-culture  can  be  made  profitable  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other 
New  England  States,  to  the  extent  of  growing  all  that  is  needed  for  home  consumption. 
In  addition  to  all  the  manure  that  can  be  made  on  the  farm,  guano  is  now  cheap  eni^ugh, 
judging  from  its  etiects  in  producing  wheat  on  the  poor  lands  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  to  assist  the  wheat-growers  north  of  Delaware  quite  as  much  as  it  does 
south  of  the  Hudson  river.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  highly  concentrated  fer- 
tilizer should/be  less  valuable  in  grain-culture  when  used  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Maine,  than  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina.  Guano  has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  thousands  if  not  millions 
of  acres  in  the  States  last  named.  Our  New  England  friends  will  do  well  to  experiment 
with  this  manure  in  growing  wheat  and  corn  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
Al'one,  it  will  fail  to  produce  good  wheat  after  the  alkalies  are  measurably  washed  out 
of  the  soil  by  long  tillage  without  adequate  restitution  ;  for  300  lbs.  of  guano  does  not 
supply  as  much  potash  as  an  acre  of  land  parts  with  in  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  wheat. 
Tlie  remedy  is  to  apply  occasionally  a  few  bushels  of  good  ashes  per  acre.  Where 
ashes  are  not  to  be  had,  clay  that  contains  considerable  potas-h,  or  greensand,  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute,  particularly  on  sandy,  gravelly,  and  porous  soils.  Good  virgin  clay 
always  abounds  in  the  elements  of  fertility  in  a  dormant  or  nascent  state.  These 
alimentary  substances  are  brought  out  and  rendered  available  by  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  effects  of  tillage.  There  are  many  advantages  in  resorting  to  fat  clay  to 
obtain  the  mineral  food  of  plants.  First,  Clay  costs  nothing  but  the  labor  of  subsoil- 
ing,  or  of  hauling  a  short  distance.  Secondly,  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  the  frosts 
of  winter,  the  oxvgen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphei-e,  and  the  rains  and  dews  that 
fall  upon  every  square  foot  of  land,  are  invaluable  in  developing  the  latent  powers  of  rich 
clays  ;  and  they  too  cost  nothing.  As  we  have  heretofore  repeatedly  stated,  by  slightly 
charring  clay  and  adding  a  little  caustic  lime,  whatever  potash,  soda,  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids  it  may  contain  in  a  before  insoluble  condition,  will  be  brought  out  more 
speedily  by  this  operation.  Th-  presence  of  lime  in  considerable  quantity  imparts  to  lime- 
stone lands,  the  world  over,  a  higher  reputation  for  wheat-culture  than  attaches  to  soils 
nearly  destitute  of  calcareous  matter.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  and  one  that  our 
eastern  and  southern  friends  should  carefully  ponder.  It  is  true  that  lime  alone  will  not 
produce  wlieat,  nor  any  other  crop ;  but  it  is  an  indispensable  element  in  all  fertile  land, 
and  one  that  is  lacking  in  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  cultivated  ftxrms  in  the  United  States. 

No  crop  shows  the  skill  of  the  farmer  to  better  advantage  than  that  of  wheat.  Let 
him  plow  deep  and  stir  all  the  earth,  harrow  thoroughly,  subdue  all  grass,  bushes, 
briars,  and  weeds,  where  they  exist,  and  the  crop  will  command  the  full  benefit  of  what- 
ever strength  the  soil  may  naturally  possess,  so  that  if  manured  at  all,  a  little  may  go 
far  in  augmenting  the  harvest.  Much  depends  on  giving  fertilizers  the  best  possible 
chance  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants.  On  well  tilled  land  manure  does  twice 
the  good  that  is  realized  on  badly  cultivated  fields;  and  yet,  many  fanners  seem  to 
believe  that  a  ton  of  guano,  or  stable  manure,  should  do  all  in  producing  grain,  no 
matter  how  poorly  the  soil  is  cultivated. 

Profit  and  loss  in  rural  affairs  are  not  studied  so  closely  and  accurately  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be,  to  attain  the  highest  success.  Not  until  the  rawlnaterials  of  crops, 
as  they  exist  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  entirely  familiar  to  the  husbandman,  can 
he  husband  them  with  the  best  economy.  To  do  this,  he  must  know  how  to  work  up 
the  things  that  make  grain,  grass,  roots,  tubers,  fruits,  and  timber,  with  the  least  loss 
of  his  capital  in  the  soil. 
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NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL    CONVENTION    AND    SOCIETY. 

A  National  Agricultural  Convention  assembled  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  the  federal  metropolis,  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  in  compliaince 
with  a  call  for  that  purpose  signed  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Presidents  of  a  majority  of  the  State  Agricultural  Societies  in  the 
Republic.  The  leading  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  establish  a  National  Agricul- 
tural Society ;  which  object,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  fully  accomplished,  by  calling 
into  existence  "  The  United  States  Agricultural  Society." 

Those  who  are  seriously  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  improving  American  tillage 
and  husbandry  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  which  compose  the  Union,  have  lon^ 
felt  the  want  of  some  efficient  national  organization  that  would  bring  the  friends  of 
agriculture  everywhere  to  act  in  concert  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  purpose ;  but 
our  country  is  so  extensive,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  farmers  have 
so  much  to  do  and  look  after  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  busy  month  of  June,  it 
was  naturally  feared  that  no  object  so  public  in  its  character  as  the  formation  of  an 
agricultural  society,  avowedly  to  embrace  the  whole  United  States,  could  draw  out  a 
respectable  delegation  from  a  majority  of  them,  to  consult  togetlier  in  convention.  But 
thanks  to  the  agricultural  press  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  they  are  ready  to 
sustain  any  well-considered  plan,  no  matter  how  comprehensive,  for  the  collection, 
increase,  and  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  truth  of  this  remark  was  demon- 
strated in  the  appearance  of  152  delegates  in  Washington,  many  of  whom  had  come 
several  hundred  miles  at  much  personal  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  attend  the  agricultural  convention,  and  discharge  what  they  regarded 
as  a  high  public  duty.     Twenty-three  States  and  Territories  were  represented. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  calling  Judge  Frederick  Watts,  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  temporarily  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  R. 
S.  Merger,  of  Maryland,  and  Daniel  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Secretaries. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the 
Conv^ention  ;  from  which  Mr.  King,  of  Rhode  Island,  (Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture,) submitted  the  following  nominations  : 

For  President— VlAR^YLKLL  P.  WILDER,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Vice  Presidents — Hexrt  Wager,  of  New  York;  Feederick  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania;  Chas. 
B.  Calvert,  of  Maryland;  Wm.  F.  Hunter,  of  Ohio;  George  W.  Nesmitii,  of  New  Hampshire;  Joiix 
H.  Throckmorton,  of  Virginia ;  H.  K.  Bu'igywn,  of  North  Carolina ;  T.  J.  Rusk,  of  Texas ;  James 
DuANE  Doty,  of  Wisconsin. 

For  Secretaries — William  S.  King,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  of  New  York  ;  J.  A.  WAIlDL■i^, 
of  Ohio ;  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana. 

The  report  having  been  unanimously  accepted  — 

Mr.  Wilder,  amidst  much  applause,  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — I  will  not  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  this  body  by  any  extendad 
lemarks  by  the  chair;  but  I  can  not  forbear  to  tender  to  you  my  lieartfelt  gratitude  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  —  an  honor  which  is 
connected  with  a  pursuit  which  has  ever  laid  near  my  heart. 

Permit  me  also  to  express  my  great  gratification  that  there  are  present  so  many  members  repre- 
senting the  agricultural  interest  of  this  great  Republic  —  some  gentlemen  coming  from  different  and 
di^tant  parts  of  the  Union,  at  great  personal  sacrifice ;  but,  whether  from  the  north  or  the  south,  the 
east  or  the  west,  I  extend  to  each  of  you  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  I  greet  you  as  brothers  in  a 
common  cause. 

Gentlemen,  we  come  here  with  no  sinister  motives ;  we  have  no  political  arguments  to  advance ; 
we  have  no  sectional  or  party  purposes  to  pjromulgate :  but  we  are  here  for  more  important  purposes. 
We  are  here  to  advance  an  art  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  human  race  —  an  art  which  employs 
eighteen  millions  of  our  population,  and  four-fifths  of  all  the  capital  in  our  fair  land  —  an  art  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  national  and  individual  prosperity  and  wealth,  the  basis  of  com 
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merce,  of  manufactures,  and  of  industrial  pursuits.  We  are  an  agricultural  people ;  our  bulnts,  our 
dispositions,  are  rural.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  and  I  jiray  that  it  may  ever  continue  to  be  s^o.  Our 
country  embraces  every  variety  of  soil,  and  is  capable  of  producing  most  of  the  products  oi  the  torrid 
and  temperate  zones;  and  with  a  suitable  application  of  science  to  this  art,  and  a  wise  di\'ision  of 
labor,  with  pro|>er  Governmental  aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  American  agriciJture  may  not  sustain 
competition  with  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  civilized  globe. 

The  progress  of  agriculture,  as  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  hiis  been  slow  in  the  United  States;  but 
a  new  era  has  now  commenced.  The  old  worn  out  systems  of  cultivation  which  have  been  followed 
b}'  father  and  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  are  now  to  be  swept  away,  and  science  is  to 
take  its  place  in  aid  of  honest  industry.  I  rejoice,  gentlemen,  that  we  live  at  this  day;  I  rejoice  that 
the  seed  planted  by  the  immortal  Washington',  and  wliicli  has  been  watered  by  tliousands  of  otlier 
eminent  agriculturists,  is  now  taking  root,  and  that  we  live  in  our  day  to  realize  some  of  the  proud 
results  of  their  liopes. 

Much  of  the  progress  which  has  been  attained  in  our  country  is  the  result  of  individual  enterprise, 
aided  by  the  agi-icultural  press;  but  the  great  motive  power  is  confedei'ated  action  —  is  associated 
effort.  Gentlemen,  we  have  met  on  this  occasion  to  avail  oui-selves  of  this  powerful  impetus.  At  no 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  an  assembly  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  those  objects  for  which  we  are  brought  together,  and  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
which  is  so  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Permit  me  again,  gentlemen,  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the  distinction  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  and  to  say  that  in  the  coiu'se  of  our  deliberations  I  may,  with  your  permission,  participate  in 
your  debates.     [Applause.] 

A  committee  composed  of  one  fi'om  each  State  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution 
for  a  National  Society,  and  prejiare  other  business  for  the  Convention.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  as  reported  by  the  business  committee,  which,  with  a  few 
mere  verbal  amendments,  is  now  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  : 

The  undersigned,  in  order  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  attracting  the  attention, 
eliciting  the  views,  and  combining  the  efforts  of  that  great  class  composing  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  better  organization,  and  more  extended  usefulness  among  all 
State,  County,  and  other  agricultural  societies,  do  hereby  form  oui-selves  into  a  society,  and,  for  its 
government,  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Sec.  1.     The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  Tlie  United  States  Agricultural  Society. 

Sec.  2.  Members — Dues. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  signify  to  any  offi- 
cer of  the  Society  a  wish  to  become  a  member,  and  who  shall  pay  two  dollars  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  and  a  like  sum  annually  hereafter ;  of  delegates  from  the  State  agricultural  societies  in  Mie 
States  and  Territories  and  District  of  Columbia,  who  may  be  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  and 
other  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  who  shall  pay  the  like  sum  ;  and  also  of  such  honorary  membei-s 
as  the  Society  may  see  fit  to  elect.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  journal  or  publication 
of  said  Society,  containing  an  account  of  its  proceedings  and  such  additional  matter  as  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  of  publication,  free  from  any  expense  except  postage.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  entitle  one 
to  the  privileges  of  life  membership,  and  exempt  him  from  any  annual  taxation. 

Sec.  3.  Officers. — The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice  President  from  each 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Treasurer,  a  C  orresponding 
Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  three  members  from  each 
State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Societies  of  such  States,  Territories,  <fec.,  and  where  there  are  no  such  State  Societies,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society.  The  President  of  the  Society  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a 
member  and  President  of  this  Board  and  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Duties  of  Officers. — The  President  shall  have  a  general  superintendence  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Society.  In  case  of  his  death  or  inability  to  discharge  the  functions  of  tliis  office,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture shall  select  a  Vice  President  to  act  in  his  stead,  and  clothed  with  the  same  power,  and  shall 
perform  the  same  duties  as  the  President  until  the  next  annual  election. 

Vice  Presidents. — It  shall  be  their  duty  to  advance  all  the  objects  of  the  association,  in  their  sevcnil 
districts ;  to  explain  to  agriculturists  the  character  and  objects  of  this  association,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  their  co-operation  and  support ;  to  watch  the  advance  of  practical  agriculture,  and  to  make 
known  the  results  of  the  same,  by  report  or  otherwise,  from  year  to  yeai\ 

Board  of  Agriculture. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  watch  the  interests  of  agriculture,  as 
tlu'V  are  or  may  be  affected  by  the  legislation  of  tlie  country,  and  to  make  such  reports,  menioi-ials, 
and  recommendations  as  may  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  promote  and  diffuse  agricul- 
tural knowledge;  to  examine,  and  when  necessary,  report  upon  the  practicability  of  establishing 
agricultural  schools,  colleges,  and  model  farms;  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  agricultural  and  geo- 
logical surveys,  and  show  the  importance  of  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture;  to  represent 
through  their  reports  the  relation  of  our  agriculture  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  and  to  endeavor  to 
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obtain  information  from  such  countries ;  to  point  out  tlie  advantage  of  introJucing  any  new  staples, 
seeds,  and  plants;  to  obtain,  so  far  aa  practicalile,  annual  statistical  returns  of  the  ooudition  of  agri- 
culture tiirougliout  the  different  States — all  whieh  information  shall  be  published  by  said  Society,  and 
form  part  of  it«  transactions. 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  shall  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society.  It  shall  consist  of  five 
persons,  who  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  for  exJiibitions,  regulate  the  expenditures,  and  take 
such  supervisory  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Society  as  may  best  promote  its  interests.  .  This  body 
shall  elect  its  own  chairman.     Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys,  and  shall  pay  bills  only  after  they  have  been 
audited  by  the  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  Society  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — The  duty  of  this  officer  shall  be  to  correspond  with  persons  interested 
in  agriculture  ;  at  each  stated  meeting  lie  shall  read  such  portions  of  his  correspondence  as  may  be  of 
general  interest;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carry  out  and  advoaite  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  obtaining,  arranging,  and  publishing  any  information  they  may  desire  to  have  laid  before 
the  agricultural  commimity. 

Tlie  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  4  The  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  at  the  city  of  "Washington,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  February  in  each  year,  wlien  all  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot.  The  Kxecutive  Committee,  however,  shall  be  competent,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Society,  to  appoint  occasional  meetings,  to  be  held  at  other  points.  Fifteen  membere  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

Sec  5.  Tliis  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  in  attendance,  provided  not  less  than  fifty  be  present. 

The  question  of  applying  to  Congress  to  establish  a  Bureau,  or  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  ably  discussed  in  convention  ;  but  the  friends  of  governmental  aid  in  that 
direction  unfortunately  divided  among  themselves  —  some  insisting  that  the  great  farm- 
ing interest  demands  a  cabinet  minister  far  more  than  either  the  army,  navy,  or  post 
office  department ;  while  others  would  go  no  further  than  Presidents  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more had  recommended  —  i.  e.,  create  a  clerkship  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  be  called  an  Agricultural  Bureau.  Both  schemes  were  opposed  by  Gov.  Steele,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Robinson,  of  Indiana;  Thompson,  of 
Mississippi ;  and  many  others.  The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  John  A.  King, 
of  New  York,  was  finally  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  request  Congress  to  take  action  upon  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  afford  such  efficient  aid  as  in  theur  wisdom  shall  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the 
great  interests  of  that  branch  of  industry. 

This  resolution,  insisting  on  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  something  that  shall  "  aftbrd 
efficient  aid  to  agriculture,"  passed  unanimously  —  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law- 
making power  to  determine  the  way  in  which  such  assistance  shall  be  rendered. 

So  soon  as  all  S-tate,  County,  and  other  agricultural  societies,  unite  their  streiigth, 
they  will  command  both  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  in  a  way  not  to  be  resisted, 
to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  pays  three- 
fourths  of  all  National  and  State  taxes.  It  is  only  by  a  wise  co-operation  that  the  friends 
of  agriculture  can  do  anytliing  against  the  leaden  rule  of  General  Apathy.  Let  the 
300  associations  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  confederate  under  a  federal  head, 
having  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  their 
success  will  be  alike  certain  and  brilliant.  This  will  be  a  glorious  achievement,  and  one 
worthy  of  a  nation  of  farmers  who  own  the  soil  which  they  cultivate.  To  say  that  one 
or  two  hundred  thousand  farmers  in  this  free  and  happy  country  can  not  act  harmoni- 
ously together  to  promote  the  honor  and  increase  the  profits  of  their  noble  calling,  is  to 
assail  both  their  patriotism  and  their  self-respect.  Agriculturists  Jove  their  profession, 
and  are  ready  to  combine  their  individual  efforts  to  elevate  it,  until  there  shall  be  at 
least  as  many  farmers  in  Congress  as  lawyers.  Why  not  ?  The  youth  in  every  rural 
district  in  the  United  States  greatly  need  good  text-books  on  agricultural  physiology, 
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chemistry,  geology,  botany,  engineering,  the  study  of  soils,  and  other  departments  of 
agricultural  science,  which  they  never  will  get  unless  something  more  than  mere  talk  is 
done  for  agricultural  education.  The  time  for  action  has  arrived  ;  and  all  State  Socie- 
ties and  Boards  of  Agriculture  should  appoint  at  once  the  three  members  in  each  State, 
Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  are  to  form  the  United  States  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Such  a  Board  will  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  illustrious  farmer  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

With  the  aid  of  Congress,  which  this  Board  can  not  fail  to  receive,  the  National  Soci- 
ety will  be  able  to  give  every  member  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  two  dollars 
yearly  subscription  to  its  funds.  The  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  its  facilities  for 
obtaining  and  distributing  valuable  seeds,  are  advantages  and  objects  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  has  not  merely  a  continent  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations,  but  the  whole 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  the  globe  to  select  from.  Government  ships  and 
officers,  that  visit  all  seas  and  lands,  are  at  the  service  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  ;  and  this  Society  is  no  more  than  the  servant  of  all  local  societies  that  see  fit 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  labors,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Foreign  ministers,  charges, 
and  consuls  in  other  nations,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  members  of  Congress,  will 
all  render  valuable  aid,  if  properly  approached.  Let  us  prudently  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  use  the  means  so  clearly  within  our 
reach,  to  place  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  literature  of  rural  aftairs  in  this  country, 
in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  in  the  world. 


SOURCE  OF  THE  NUTRITIOUS  PROPERTY  OF  VEGETATION. 

The  nourishing  property  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains,  is  owing  to  the  gluten  contained  in  them ; 
and  this  gluten  consists,  in  great  part,  of  nitrogen.  It  is  of  course  an  important  object  ■with  the 
farmer,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  gluten,  and  that  is  done  by  supplying  additional  nitrogen  in 
the  aliment  of  the  plant.  Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the  chief  sources  of  growth.  IS'itrogen  is  the 
principal  element  constituting  the  nutritive  quality.  The  atmosphere  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrogeft.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  taken  up  by  vegetables,  however,  from  the  atmosphere,  in  its 
simple  form,  but,  by  combination  with  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  By  the  digestion  of  tlie 
ammonia,  the  nitrogen  is  afterward  separated  in  the  plant  and  used  to  constitute  the  peculiar  pro- 
duet,  gluten,  to  which  its  nutrition  is  owing.    • 

Ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decay  of  most  animal  siibstances.  In  this  way  if  is  that  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  is  so  beneficial  to  plants ; — by  the  supply  of  ammonia  furnished,  which  being  diges- 
ted in  the  plant,  results  in  a  separation  of  nitrogen,  which  enters  in  the  tissues  of  plants  and  produces 
their  nutritive  quality. 

Ammonia  is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  and  the  rain  and  dew  become  impregnated  with  it,  and 
it  is  thus  administered  to  vegetables  in  Small  quantities.  This  may  be  sufficient  for  their  existence 
and  ordinary'growth  ;  but  a  greater  supply  of  ammonia  is  necessary  to  some  plants,  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  economy.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  all  plants  containing  much  gluten.  And  this  sub- 
stance may  be  greatly  increased  by  a  liberal  supply  of  manures  from  which  ammonia  is  more  abund- 
antly provided.  These  plants  can  therefore  only  be  cultivated  advantageously  by  a  free  application 
of  manure,  or  otherwise  an  equivalent  provision  of  ammonia  in  another  form.  Corn  ordinarily, 
when  raised  in  vegetable  mold,  contains  nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  gluten;  but  raised  on  laud 
manured  with  blood  or  urine,  has  been  found  to  contain  thirty-five  hundredths  of  gluten. 

Gypsum  has  the  quality  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  yielding  it  again  to  water 
which  may  soak  through  it.  Tliis  is  the  mode  in  which  gypsum  has  a  beneficial  action  on  vegetation, 
while  tlie  gypsum  itself  held  in  solution  in  water  is  considered  to  be  injurious. — New  Eng.  Farmer. 

A  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  vegetables,  can  not  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  valuable  to  every  farmer.     The  above  article  is  well  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  which,  though  so  very  important,  is  but  dimly  understoo 
We  must,  however,  differ  with  our  contemporary  in  one  respect.     That  the  nutritious 
value  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  &c.,  is  in  proportion  to  the  gluten  or  other  nitrogenous  su 
stances  they  contain,  we  believe ;  and  it  is  so  natural  to  suppose  that  "by  supplying 
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additional  nitfogen  in  the  aliment  of  the  plant  we  should  increase  the  proportion 
of  gluten  in  the  grain,"  that  most  people,  and  indeed  many  able  chemists,  have  adopted 
the  belief  vvitliout  suflicient  evidence  of  its  correctness.  We  know  that  wheat  is  greatly 
increased  in  qu;iiititv  per  acre  by  the  application  of  ammonia  in  any  available  form  — 
that  in  fact  ammonia  is  the  one  special  ingredient  which  a  manure  for  wheat  should 
contain.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  wheat  and  corn,  "  proverbi- 
ally characterized  as  yielding  starchy  seeds,  and  whose  predominant  peculiarity  is  to 
produce  carbonaceous  substances,  would  in  their  most  perfect  state  of  development  be 
rich  in  starch  rather  than  in  gluten  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds."  Mr.  Lawes, 
who  has  perhaps  experimented  more  on  the  requirements  and  composition  of  the  wheat 
plant  than  any  other  living  investigator,  says  on  this  point : 

"  My  experiments  do  not  give  the  slightest  indication  of  an  increase  of  nitrogenous  element  of 
wheat  grain  by  the  employment  of  ammoniacal  manures.  That  the  average  produce  of  nitrogen  in 
the  crop  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  ammonia  supplied  in  tlie  manure,  is  very  evident ;  but  the 
per  centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  can  not  be  increased  by  means  of  it.  In  some  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  supplied  by  the  manures  was  from  60  to  70  lbs.  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances 
more  ;  but  the  analyses  give  no  evidence  of  an  increased  per  centage  of  nitrogen  by  its  supply,  and 
the  highest  amount  obtained  in  the  series  was  from  an  experimental  plot  where  no  ammonia  was 
supplied  in  the  manure." 

It  is  very  evident  that  we  should  be  very  careful  in  coming  to  hasty  conclusions  on 
the  requirements  of  plants,  and  the  influence  certain  kinds  of  manure  would  have  upon 
them,  from  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  seeds,  &c.,  irrespective 
of  their  peculiar  characteristics,  and  without  due  regard  to  vegetable  physiology. 

It  is,  too,  not  true  that  the  greater  amount  of  gluten  or  nitrogenous  substance  the 
plant  contains,  the  more  nitrogen  will  it  be  necessary  to  supply  in  the  manure :  for,  of 
the  leguminous  plants,  the  clover  seed  contains  Y  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  that  of  peas, 
beans,  and  tares,  5  per  cent.,  while  wheat  contains  on  an  average  but  2  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  dry  matter ;  yet  it  is  most  clearly  proved  that  wheat  requires  much  more 
nitrogen  for  its  production  than  either  clover  seed,  peas,  beans,  or  tares.  The  recent 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Way  and  Thompson,  on  the  "absorptive  powers  of  soils,"  throw 
a  ray  of  light  on  this  interesting  subject,  which  will  probably  lead  to  more  important 
elucidations.  These  gentlemen  found,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  the  absorptive 
power  of  soil  was  owing  to  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  which  it  contained 

—  that  when  sulphate  or  any  other  soluble  salt  of  ammonia  was  added  to  the  soil,  a 
decomposition  took  place,  the  ammonia  uniting  with  the  silicic  acid  in  the  place  of  the 
soda,  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  is  washed  out,  while  the  double  silicate 
of  alumina  and  ammonia  is  left  in  a  nearly  insoluble  condition.  We  quote  from  Prof. 
Way's  lecture  : 

"  But  in  order  that  they  might  fully  understand  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  must  explain  to  them 
an  idea  which  he  had  taken  in  reference  to  this  double  silicate  of  ammonia  and  alumina.  He  had 
already  stated  that  water  did  not  dissolve  the  whole  salt,  but  that  the  silicate  of  alumina  remained 
undissolved,  while  the  silicate  of  ammonia  was  dissolved  in  small  quantity.  Now  he  had  found  that 
this  solution  of  silicate  of  ammonia,  when  carefully  evaporated,  dried  up  on  the  sides  of  the  dish  into 
thin  transparent  scales,  like  very  thin  ghvss,  and  these  scales  were  found  upon  examination  to  be 
silica;  the  ammonia  having  evaporated  with  the  water,  and  leaving  the  silica  as  a  transparent  varnish 
on  the  dish.  Was  it  not  likely  that  this  fact  formed  the  true  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
silica  was  deposited  on  the  straw  of  wheat?  He  thought  it  might  be.  Chemists  had  always  had  a 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  deposition  of  silica  on  the  straw  of  cereal  plants  by  reference  to  the 
soluble  silieater:  of  pota."!!  and  soda;  and  the  solubility  of  silica  in  ammonia  had  not  been  before 
obsei-ved.  \'>y  the  easiest  and  simplest  process  a  weak  solution  of  silicate  of  ammonia,  in  passijig 
through  the  plant,  might  leave  its  silica  behind  ;  and  the  probability  of  this  explanation  was  increased 
by  Mr  Lawks'  (iljsorvation  of  the  loss  of  ammonia  fi'oin  the  soil  in  the  growth  of  corn  cro])3.  Mr. 
Lawes  had  found  that  for  every  pound  of  ammonia  of  which  the  nitrogen  was  fixed  in  the  wheat,  in 
the  shape  of  aluminous  constituents,  other  four  pounds  were  lost  to  the  soil  in  the  growth  of  the  crop 

—  that  is  to  sav,  that  five  pounds  of  ammonia  were  required  to  produce  a  quantity  of  wheat  contain- 
ing nitrogen  equal  to  one  j)ound  of  ammonia.  This  loss  would  at  once  be  accounted  for,  and  would 
inevitably  result,  if  the  deposition  of  the  silica  were  due  to  the  action  to  which  he  had  referred," 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  instead  of  plants  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
nitrogen  requiring  the  largest  quantities  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  it  is 
more  probable  that  plants  require  ammonia  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silica  they 
contain;  so  that  nearly  all  the  grasses  —  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  &c.  —  would  require 
much  more  nitrogen  for  their  perfect  development  than  the  leguminosa^  —  clover,  beans, 
peas,  &c.,  —  which,  compared  with  the  cereals,  contain  but  little  silica.  And  this  con- 
clusion is  sustained  not  only  by  direct  experiment,  but  by  the  successful  practice  of  the 
best  farmers  in  this  country  and  Europe  —  clover,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  being  considered  the 
best  possible  preparative  for  the  wheat  crop  —  better,  in  many  cases,  than  the  summer 
fallow ;  while  the  succession  of  cereals  always,  unless  the  soil  is  kept  up  by  manure, 
produces  exhaustion. 


ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    PLOWING-. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  first  and  most  important  operation  is  its  thorough 
pulverization,  loosening  the  soil  to  enable  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  and  perform 
their  functions,  and  admitting  the  atmospheric  air,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  only 
beneficial  in  disintegrating  the  minerals  of  the  soil,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
all  the  food  of  plants  fit  for  assimilation.  The  spade  is  perhaps  the  best  and  simplest 
implement  to  accomplish  this  object,  but  in  extensive  farming  operations  the  slowness 
and  expense  of  the  process  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  it  will  never,  as  has 
been  thought  by  some,  be  generally  adopted. 

The  plow  is  necessarily  a  much  more  complex  implement,  inasmuch  as  the  labor  of  the 
horse  is  substituted  for  that  of  man.  When  we  look  at  the  rude  and  simple  wooden  plows 
with  only  one  handle  to  guide  them,  which  were  used  very  generally  a  century  ago,  and 
which  are  in  fact  now  used  in  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries  in  the  old  world,  and 
compare  them  with  one  of  our  American  plows,  so  neatly  made  and  beautifully  finished 
that  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  gentleman's  drawing-room,  we  have  room  for  a  little 
cratulation,  and  are  apt  to  imagine  that  now  we  have  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  art  of 
plowing.  Yet  even  now  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  good  plowing 
really  is  —  some  liking  wide,  flat  furrows,  and  others  narrow,  lapped  ones  ;  and  it  is  this 
disagreement  of  opinion  that  constitutes  the  difierence  of  plowing  in  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

The  best  Scotch  and  English  farmers  consider  that  the  depth  and  width  of  furrow 
should  bear  a  constant  proportion  —  that  the  furrow  should  be  rectilinear  —  and  that, 
when  raised,  the  exposed  surfaces  should  be  of  equal  breadth  on  either  side  the  furrow. 
Any  departure  from  this  rule  is  considered  a  positive  fault ;  and  in  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  different  plowing,  this  is  made  one  of  the  standard  criteria.  The  most 
approved  plowing  in  Scotland  is  a  furrow  seven  inches  deep  by  ten.  Avide,  with  a  lap 
of  three  inches,  thus  leaving  seven  inches  on  each  side  of  the  furrow.  A  furrow  of  this 
proportion  is  considered  to  be  easier  turned  than  any  other,  while  more  soil  is  exposed 
to  the  meliorating  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  dragged  down,  the  weeds 
and  o-rass,  or  clover,  &c.,  are  better  covered  and  rotted,  while  a  much  deeper  and  better 
bed  of  loose  soil  is  prepared  for  the  seed. 

Theoretically,  this  is  doubtless  the  best  mode  of  plowing,  and  the  nearer  we  a])proxi- 
mate  to  it  in  practice,  the  better.  American  farmers,  however,  are  not  -content  to 
walk  from  one  end  of  a  field  to  the  other,  and  only  turn  over  nine  or  ten  inches  of  sod  ; 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches  suit  their  go-a-head  views  much  better.  And  so  it  is  that 
we  usually  plow  furrows  which  in  Scotland  or  England  a  farmer  would  not  allow  us  to 
turn  if  we  would  plow  the  land  for  nothing;  —  at  least,  so  we  have  often  been  told  by 
good  English  and  Scotch  plowmen.     There  is  a  reason  f©r  this :  the  comparatively 


and  sluggish  climate  of  Scotland  has,  not  that  decomposing  and  meliorating  effect  on  the 
recently  plowed  soil  as  has  the  intensely  cold  and  hot  weather  of  America;  and  so  it  is 
that  we  can  turn  over  for  our  summer-fallow^s  furrows  which  in  Great  Britain  would 
never  be  got  to  pieces  in  one  twelve-month,  whereas  here  they  decompose  and  fall  all  to 
pieces  when  cross  plowed,  though  there  is  often  but  six  weeks  between  the  first  jmd 
second  plowing.  Nothing  surprises  old  country  farmers  more  than  this.  We  have 
heard  good  English  farmers  say,  after  they  had  been  in  the  country  a  short  time,  "  I 
never  would  have  believed  that  such  great  wide  furrows  would  tumble  to  pieces  so 
readily  in  such  a  short  time."  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were 
not  so,  such  is  the  shortness  of  the  plowing  season  in  the  northwestern  and  eastern 
States,  we  should  find  it  very  difiicult,  much  more  so  even  than  at  present,  to  get  our 
land  ready  for  the  seed. 

Yet,  while  we  admit  this,  we  would  not  argue  in  favor  of  wide  furrows,  unless  a  cor- 
responding depth  be  observed.  Thus,  if  we  plow  a  furrow  fourteen  inches  wide,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  ten  inches  deep,  with  a  lap  of  four  inches,  to  get  the  maximum  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  have  the  sides  of  the  upturned  furrow  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  bottom  surface.  In  plowing  clover  ley  for  wheat  immedi- 
ately before  sowing,  as  is  generally  done  in  Great  Britain,  we  think  the  Scotch  mode 
superior  to  any  other.  We  should,  however,  like  to  hear  our  correspondents'  views  on 
this  subject ;  for,  as  plowing  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  farming,  it  is  certainly 
important  that  as  much  light  as  possible  should  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
be  done  in  the  most  scientific,  economical,  and  expeditious  manner  possible. 

In  plowing  a  clover  sod  but  once  for  wheat,  after  grazing  it  in  summer  or  taking  off  a 
crop  of  ha\^,  the  great  difficulty  is  in  destroying  the  grass  and  weeds.  We  have  now  in 
our  eye  a  field  that  was  well  manured  and  plowed  in  this  way  last  fall,  just  previous  to 
sowing.  It  looked  exceedingly  well  the  fore  part  of  winter  and  in  early  spring ;  but  the 
grass  grew  so  thick  and  strong  that  the  wheat  was  much  injured,  and  turned  out  a  light 
crop.  In  Norfolk,  —  which,  though  naturally  one  of  the  poorest  sands,  is  cultivated 
better  and  yields  heavier  crops  than  any  other  county  in  England,  —  they  use  an  iron 
roller  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  circum- 
ference, which  is  drawn  between  every  furrow  after  it  is  turned  over.  It  is  drawn  by 
one  horse,  which  walks  after  the  plow  in- the  furrow,  while  the  roller  passes  on  the  junc- 
ture of  the  two  last  turned  furrows,  pressing  every  bit  of  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  completely 
out  of  sight ;  so  that  when  the  land  is  dragged,  it  is  some  five  or  six  inches  below  the 
surface.  It  does  only  one  furrow  at  a  time ;  so  that  it  is  almost  as  expensive  as  plowing, 
taking  a  horse  and  boy  to  do  as  much  as  a  team  will  plow.  Yet  we  believe  it  pays 
well,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  means  of  destroying  grass  and  weeds 
in  wheat.  Those  who  have  never  seen  it  used  can  hardly  imagine  the  benefit  which 
attends  its  adoption. 


FLAX -CULTURE    AND     FLAX    COTTON. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax  of  good  "quality  and  quantity,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  extensive  exporters  instead  of  as  now  importers  in  linen  and  flax  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Chevalier  Claussen  process  of  preparing  flax  cotton  is  doubtless  one  of  great 
value,  and  patent  rights  have  been  sold  we  believe  for  most  of  the  eastern  and  western 
States,  so  that  farmers  who  raise  flax  will  be  able  to  sell  it  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
raw  state,  and  realize  much  higher  profits  than  when  they  had  to  incur  the  expense 
and  labor  of  preparing  the  flax  themselves. 
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It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  with  many  flax-growers  to  raise  it  only  for  the  seed, 
taking  no  account  of  the  fibre,  which  is  in  reality  the  most  valuable  part,  and  it  was 
thought  incompatible  to  grow  good  flax  and  seed.  This,  however,  we  believe  is  a  mis- 
take ;  good  seed  and  good  flax  have  been  often  raised  together,  and  will  be  much  more 
generally  when  the  value  of  flax  is  better  understood.  In  pulling  flax,  it  is  not  easy  to 
seize  upon  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  good  flax  and  seed.  If  pulled  too 
earli/,  much  seed  is  lost ;  and  if  it  be  delayed  only  a  short  time  too  long^  the  quality  of 
the  fibre  is  greatly  deteriorated.  The  seed  must  give  way  to  the  fibre.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  let  the  flax  be  fully  out  of  flower,  the  seed  balls  well  formed  or  set,  and  seed 
turning  brown,  and  the  flax  stalks  yellow  beneath  though  green  at  the  top ;  it  is  then 
in  the  best  stage  for  pulling  with  most  profit  to  the  grower.  The  pulling  should  now 
be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  done  by  the  })uller  taking  hold  of  a  small 
quantity  near  the  top  as  it  stands,  and  carefully  pulling  it  up,  keeping  the  root  ends 
even.  It  is  then  tied  into  sheaves  or  bundles,  and  set  up  in  the  field  like  wheat.  Rip- 
pling is  the  next  process,  and  is  done  by  a  machine  containing  a  row  of  upright  teeth 
so  adjusted  as  to  take  oft"  the  seed,  leaving  the  fibre  uninjured.  The  Flax  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland  says  that  the  rippling  should  take  place  simultaneously  with  the 
pulling  —  that  the  flax  should  not  remain  in  the  field  the  second  day,  but  be  rippled 
immediately  and  taken  to  the  steeping  pla(5e  before  it  hardens. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tippecanoe  County  (Indian;))  Agricultural  Society,  the 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  culture  of  flax,  when  the  [Ion.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  stated  that  — 

"  A  committee  had  been  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  France,  Holland,  England,  and  I'russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  modes  of  cultivation,  best  soil,  etc.,  and  that  tlie  committee  had  reported 
highly  favorable  aa  to  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  for  i-aisitig  tliis  important  product.  The 
company  who  sent  this  mission  abroad  possessed  a  heavy  cajiital,  which  they  have  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  article.  They  offered  to  make  a  contract  with  him  for  $1UU,000  worth,  and  they 
offered  for  flax  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  equal  to  Russian,  $250  per  ton.  Mr.  E.  slated  that  he  had 
sent  by  mail  for  a  sample  of  the  quality,  and  intended  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  provided  a  sim- 
ilar kind  could  be  raised  upon  the  prairie  lands.  He  had  selected  seven  or  eight  different  kinds  of 
land,  upon  which  he  had  sowed  different  kinds  of  seed,  from  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  to  test 
the  yield  of  seed  and  lint.  At  the  price  named,  the  lint  would  be  worth  $40  per  acre.  There  was 
a  machine  coming  from  Springfield  for  dressing  flax.  A  man  and  boy  with  it  woik  out  one  and  a 
half  tons  of  stems  a  day.  There  can  be  1-1  bushels  of  seed  raised  to  the  acre.  This  will  yield  nett 
|6.  He  had  no  question  but  that  flax  was  the  best  article  to  cultivate  in  this  country,  a.*  a  greater 
value  could  be  got  into  a  smaller  compass  than  any  other  product  our  soil  and  climate  could  raise. 
If  the  oil  should  be  manufactured  here,  the  cake  would  furnish  superior  fattening  food  for  cattle.  It 
is  now  sold  to  export  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  flax  cotton  in  its  second  process  of  preparation  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  cotton,  and 
is  superior  in  many  respects.  It  has  a  longer  staple.  The  lint  is  hollow,  cellular,  like  the  human 
hair.  In  the  chemical  agencies  employed  to  prepare  it,  soda  is  used  to  fill  these  cells.  Then  an 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  causes  a  contraction  which  blows  it  up.  Tlie  hypo- 
chloride  of  magnesia  is  then  iised  to  finish  it  for  spinning.  Flax  cotton  thus  prepared  contains  a 
felting  quality,  which  cotton  does  not.  While  alkalies  destroy  high  coloring  in  cotton,  it  does  not  in 
flax  cotton.  The  latter  can  be  made  a  very  high  color.  If  one-half  is  mixed  with  silk,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  it  from  pure  silk.  It  makes  fine  bagging  in  a  common  cotton  machine.  A  mowing 
machine  will  cut  the  crop.  A  yield  of  10  bushels  seed  and  400  lbs.  lint  can  be  safely  calculated  to 
the  acre.  It  can  also  be  mixed  with  wool  for  winter  clothing.  Flax  cotton  bids  f;iir  to  be  an  article 
of  great  export.  Mr.  E.  had  offered  to  raise  1000  acres  for  the  Philadelphia  company,  if  the  quality 
would  answer.     He  expected  to  see  flax  cotton  sent  from  here  the  same  as  cotton  from  the  south." 


To  Reduce  Solid  Feet  to  Bushels. — Multiply  the  number  of  solid  feet  by  45  and 
divide  the  product  by  56;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  bushels. 

Reason. — As  one  bushel  contains  2150|  inches,- one  solid  foot  is  ff  of  a  bushel. 
Example. — How  many  bushels  in  a  crib  or  box  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft.  deep  ? 
8X4X2  =  64,  which  multiplied  by  45  and  the  product  divided  by  56,  gives  51f ;   the 
-  K,    number  of  bushels  which  the  box  contains.     M.  K. — Bentonville,  Ind.  .  P 
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THICK    AND    THIN    SOWING. 


The  proper  quantity  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  agricul- 
ture, and  consequently  much  difierence  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject.  In  Great 
Britain  the  point  of  thick  and  thin  sowing  has  perhaps  been  more  discussed  than  with 
us  ;  and  after  so  much  investigation,  each  system  has  its  strenuous  and  perfectly  satisfied 
advocates.  Before  the  days  of  Davis,  Meciii,  Huxtable,  and  other  new  lights,  the 
amount  of  seed  sown  in  England  was  generally,  of  wheat,  three  bushels  ;  barley,  tliree 
and  a  half;  and  oats,  four.  These  gentlemen,  however,  showed  that  by  under-draining, 
subsoiling,  and  high  manuring^  a  large  crop  of  wheat  might  be  obtained  from  one  peck 
of  seed  per  acre.  This  was  considered  a  wonderful  result,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  that  would  be  saved  to  the  county  by  the  adoption  of  their  sowing  system  was 
calculated,  and  a  great  parade  made  of  the  result.  But  while  it  was  true  that  a  good 
crop  could  be  obtained  from  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre,  if  it  all  grew  and  did  well,  it  was 
found  that  in  a  certain  number  of  acres  there  was  invariably  some  thit  did  not  do  well, 
from  the  seed  not  germinating,  winter-killing,  &c.,  and  that  the  loss  sustained  by  such 
failures  more  than  counter-balanced  the  profit  by  saving  seed ;  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sow  much  thicker  than  the  actual  i-equirements  of 
the  plants  demand,  on  purpose  to  insure  a  good  crop  in  all  cases ;  so  that,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  "  happy  medium"  is  generally  adopted,  and  two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
would  be  about  the  average  quantity  of  seed  sown  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  less  seed  is  required  when  drilled  in,  than 
when  sown  broadcast.  In  Canada,  especially  in  the  lower  Province,  much  more  seed  is 
sown  per  acre,  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  than  with  us ;  and  indeed  we  have  often 
thought  our  farmers  are  much  too  sparing  of  seed,  especially  of  oats  and  barley.  When 
wheat  is  drilled  in,  we  consider  that  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  are  sufficient  if  the 
soil  is  rich  and  the  seed  well  put  in  ;  but  when  sown  broadcast,  we  should  always  prefer 
two  bushels,  and  in  many  instances  two  and  a  half  bushels  would  be  none  too  much. 
A  less  quantity  of  seed  would  often  produce  as  good  a  crop,  but  we  consider  it  best  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  half,  or  even  a  part  of  the  crop,  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  peck 
or  two  of  seed  per  acre. 

Some  diftcrence  of  opinion  exists  among  farmers,  as  to  whether  rich  or  poor  soils 
require  the  most  seed.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  the 
plant  will  grow  much  stronger  and  branch  out  considerably;  and  if  there  is  too  much 
seed  sown,  the  plants  will  still  branch  out,  and  being  too  thick  on  the  ground  they  will 
grow  up  fine,  and  the  crop  will  be  laid.  Others  say  that  if  the  soil  is  poor,  or  destitute 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  fertilizing  matter,  it  is  certainly  bad  policy  to  increase  the 
number  of  plants  to  consume  it  —  that  a  much  wiser  plan  would  be  to  have  fewer  plants, 
and  let  each  of  these  have  sufficient  food  and  be  perfectly  developed,  and  not  have  a 
large  number,  none  of  which  can  be  properly  matured  from  lack  of  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients. This  appears  good  reasoning,  and  is  perhaps  correct  in  the  case  assumed ;  but 
it  is  not  the  true  point  at  issue.  If  the  soil  does  not  contain  sufficient  ingredients  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  it  should  not  be  sown  at  all ;  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  in  such  a  case,  the 
plants  would  thrive  and  do  well,  even  though  they  were  planted  so  far  apart  as  to  give 
them  the  required  amount  of  ingredients  it  the  soil. 

The  point  to  decide  is,  whether  a  soil  that  will  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  requires  more  or  less  seed  than  one  that  will  produce 
thirty-five  or  forty  bushels  per  acre.  In  such  a  case,  we  decidedly  think  that  the  rich 
land  would  require  the  least  seed,  for  the  reason  that  it' would  grow  so  much  stronger 
and  bushier  than  on  the  comparatively  poor  soil. 

We  make  these  remarks  this  month,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  practical  corres- 
pondents will  favor  us  with  their  views  and  experience,  in  time  for  the  next  number. 
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CnnhenHeJi   CorreBpnnknrE. 


Large  Hog. — I  slaughtered,  on  the  9th  of  March,  a  hog  fifteen,  months  old,  that  weighed  530  lbs. 

Daniel  Dawson. — Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

►•■» 

Weight  of  Merino  Lambs. — I  have  some  good  sized  lambs ;  one  of  them  at  nine  days  old  weighed 
Vl\  lbs.,  and  is  now  (May  29,)  two  months  old  and  weighs  just  50  lbs.  They  are  of  the  French 
Merino  breed.      Isaac  M.  Gillktt. — Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Spanish  Merino  Sheep — Good  Shearing. — I  haye  a  flock  of  46  sheep,  from  which  I  cut  288  lbs. 

of  good,  clean  washed  wool,  which  is  an  average  of  6J-  lbs.  per  fleece.     Of  these  46  sheep  there  are 

29  ewes,  all  of  which  had  lambs  this  spring ;  9  yearling  ewes ;  7  yearling  bucks ;  and  1  three  years 

old  buck,  which  cut  12^  lbs.  washed  wool.     Who  can  beat  this  in  Genesee  county.      H.  N.  Wright. 

Alexander,  N.  Y. 

»-♦■. 

To  remove  Garlic  Taste  in  Butter.  —  A  friend  of  mine  who  keeps  a  butter  dairy  says,  to  destroy 
the  taste  of  garlic  in  the  butter,  when  cows  are  pasturing  where  garlic  grows,  put  into  the  pail  as 
much  pulverized  saltpetre  as  will  lay  on  a  half-dime  piece.  Put  it  in  before  milking,  each  time  the 
pail  is  emptied.  He  says  the  butter  will  not  taste  of  garlic  in  the  least.  Jacob  Howell. — German- 
town,  Pa. 

»•« 

Dropped  Manure. — I  see  in  your  paper  many  articles  respecting  agricultural  economy,  that  are 
interesting  to  the  practical  farmer.  I  thought  I  would  add  a  little  to  its  columns,  if  you  think  this 
worthy  of  a  place  therein.  All  manure  tliat  is  dropped  by  cattle  in  fall  and  early  winter  in  meadows, 
<fcc.,  should  be  beaten  as  soon  as  ripe  for  that  purpose,  or  when,  it  becomes  thawed  in  winter  by  the 
warm  days  and  rains.  Beat  it  to  pieces  finely,  so  that  the  strength  may  soak  into  the  ground  by  the 
next  rain  or  thaw  that  may  come;  this  will  prevent  its  drying  up.  If  it  is  let  alone  until  spring, 
and  then  beaten,  it  will  dry  up  and  lose  its  value  in  a  great  degree.      J.  Potter. — Scituate.  R.  I. 


Plaster  on  Wheat  in  the  Fall. — As  many  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  putting  plaster  on  their 
wheat  in  the  fall  instead  of  the  spring,  as  heretofore,  I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  the  reason  of  the 
change  ;  and  believing  the  information  obtained  important  to  wheat-groweis  generally,  I  take  this 
method  of  giving  it  to  the  million,  if  you  think  proper  to  place  it  in  your  widely  circulated  journal. 

Wheat,  when  plastered  in  the  fall,  obtains  more  root,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  stand  the  frosts  better: 
it  has  the  assistance  of  the  plaster  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  over  the 
fields,  and  when  it  is  most  needed  —  namely,  the  very  early  spring:  it  gets  its  growth  and  ripens  in 
good  time ;  whereas,  when  applied  in  the  spring,  the  wheat  continues  to  grow  late,  sometimes  to  the 
injury  of  the  crop  —  a  superabundance  of  straw,  falling  down,  rust,  <fec.,  <tc.,  oftentimes  being  the 
consequence.     A  Subscriber. — Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


let 


Gapes  in  Chickens. — I  noticed  in  your  June  number  an  article  on  Gapes  in  Chichena — cause,  cure, 
(fee.  Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  I  thought  I  would  give  my  views  and  experience 
on  the  same  subject.  The  writer  stated  the  cause  of  gapes  in  chickens  to  be  exposure  to  cold,  also 
giving  what  I  do  suppose  to  be  a  most  excellent  cure.  In  the  first  place  I  would  observe  the  old 
aJage  —  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  I  fully  admit  that  cold,  wet 
wtather,  and  exposure  to  cold,  are  fruitful  causes  of  gapes  in  young  chickens,  though  in  my  opinion 
not  the  greatest  cause.  The  cause  that  mainly  produces  gapes  in  young  chickens,  is  unnatural  food. 
By  noticing  the  habits  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  leara  how  best  to  treat  them  when  domes- 
ticated. Tills  I  give  as  a  general  rule,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  fowls  alluded  to  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Fowls  of  all  kinds,  when  not  domesticated,  do  not  hatch  their  young  until  their  proper  food  can  be 
obtained ;  (worms,  bugs,  and  insects  are  th«  natural  food  for  chickens ;)  hence  the  importance  of 
giving  some  food  of  a  similar  character. 

I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  how  to  prevent  the  gapes.     First,  spread  some  wood  ashe 
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on  the  ground,  where  water  will  not  lay  or  run  on,  and  thereon  place  your  coop,  made  close  on  top 
and  all  around  except  the  south  aide,  which  should  be  open  to  admit  the  sun  and  to  allow  the  chick- 
ens to  go  out  and  in.  ^  Also  have  the  cpop  so  arranged  that  the  hen  can  not  get  where  you  place  the 
food  for  the  chickens  after  they  are  two  days  old.  Feed  no  raw  corn  meal  dough,  as  is  the  common 
practice,  but  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  baked  bread  without  salt,  made  of  either  corn  or  wheat 
meal,  and  at  least  one  feed  a  day  of  curd  made  of  sour  milk,  and  every  two  or  three  days  give  some 
fresh  meat  —  beef,  veal,  mutton,  <fcc.  —  either  raw  or  cooked,  chopped  up  fine,  and  mixed  with  the 
curd ;  and  as  soon  as  the  chickens  are  old  enough  to  eat  grain,  give  some  wheat  and  small  com,  (the 
hen  can  be  fed  principally  on  grain,)  and  a  supply  of  water  will  insure  your  chickens  from  the 

gapes.      Chester  CotTs'TV. 

»«« 

Impoverishing  the  Soil. — I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  reading  the  editorial  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  exhausting  system  of  cultivation  practiced  by  too  many  of  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try, and  have  wondered  that  the  appeals  to  the  reason,  the  interest,  and  the  credit  of  their  brethren, 
so  often  and  so  ably  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Farmer,  did  not  more  frequently  elicit  a  response 
from  some  of  the  thousands  of  your  readers,  who  can  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject ;  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  the  space  might  be  occupied  by  the  production  of  an  abler 
pen,  yet^  as  few  seem  disposed  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  subject,  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  contributions  to  your  columns,)  I  have  concluded  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks,  which  you  are  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  as  may  seem  to  you  best. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitanta  of  our  coimtry  will,  for  the 
facilities  of  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.,  congregate  in  cities  and  villages,  and  a  eonsequent  demand 
will  be  made  upon  the  farmer  for  the  means  of  sustaining  life  and  for  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
turing, which  are  produced  from,  and  consequently  exhaust,  the  soil  of  its  elements,  particularly 
such  as  enter  sparingly  into  its  composition.  These  are  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, nor  would  we  wish,  were  it  in  our  power,  to  reverse  them  ;  the  farmer  is  under  the  necessity 
of  exchanging  tlie  products  of  the  soil  for  those  of  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer, 
though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  and  ultimate  exliaustion  of  certain  essential  elements  of  his  food  and 
clothing.  Tliese  are  natural  results,  and  Nature,  ever  right,  is  as  uniformly  kind ;  for  although  she 
has  not  furnished  in  inexhaustible  quantities  every  essential  element  to  every  soil,  yet  she  has  placed 
all  within  our  reach,  though  not  always  in  such  quantities,  nor  so  easy  of  access,  as  to  render  us 
justifiable  in  wasting  such  as  are  already  in  our  possession. 

Now,  to  supply  this  necessary  demand  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  primitive  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  appears  to  me  quite  necessary  that  we  ascertain, 
first,  what  are  the  elements  of  our  cultivated  crops;  second,  which,  if  any,  of  those  elements  are  defi- 
cient in  our  soil ;  and  thirdly,  whether  the  manure  furnished  by  our  animals  contains  the  deficient 
materials  in  sufficient  quantities.  As  to  the  first,  we  find  that  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  greatly 
predominate  in  all  vegetables,  besides  which  the  common  earths,  sUiea,  alumina,  and  lime,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  different  plants  in  variable  proportions,  as  also  do  soda,  potash,  and  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  some  other  acids,  besides  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  some  other  substances.  Secondly, 
few  soils  are  deficient  in  carbon ;  and  if  they  are,  the  atmosphere  is  the  great  reservoir,  from  which 
perliaps  vegetables  absorb  through  their  leaves  all  that  is  requisite,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas- 
The  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  furnished  from  water.  Silica  ?jid  alumina  ai'e 
inexhaustible  elements  of  almost  every  soil,  whereas  lime  is  deficient  in  some  ;  but  an  abundant  sup- 
ply is  foxmd  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  every  section  of  ouj*  country.  Potash  is  rather  an 
abundant  material  in  most  soils,  but  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  compositiou  of  mo^t  plants,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  inexliaustible ;  and  if  by  a  waste  of  the  matei-ials  that  furnish  this  indispensible  the 
quantity  should  become  deficient,  we  shall  find  that  an  artificial  application  will  be  made  at  an 
expense  that  will  greatly  diminish  the  profits  of  our  business.  Soda  and  chlorine  may,  if  deficient, 
be  furnished  by  an  application  of  common  salt^  and  sulphuric  acid  by  that  of  plaster.  But  there  is 
an  element  of  the  staff  of  life,  a  component  part  of  corn  and  wheat,  the  substance  of  which  our  bones 
are  mainly  composed  —  to  wit,  the  phosphate  of  lime — which,  important  as  it  is,  is  furnished  natu- 
rally in  the  soil  in  quantities  by  no  means  inexliaustible;  and  until  recently  no  important  depositions 
of  this  mineral  have  been  known  to  exist  in  our  country  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  scientific  exploration  of 
Prof.  Emmons,  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  somewhere  near  lake  Champlain, 
how  easy  of  access  I  know  not,  but  with  our  present  and  increasing  facilities  for  transportation,  no 
doubt  but  the  discovery  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  means  of  renovating  out  worn  out  lands.     Nitro 
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gen,  which  is  an  important  element  of  some  of  our  most  important  crops,  is  furnished  from  ammonia, 
which  being  very  volatile,  is  disengaged  from  all  putrifying  animal  and  some  vegetable  substa.uees, 
and  having  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  is  absorbed  and  returned  to  the  earth  by  falling  rain. 

Thus  it  seems  nature  has  provided  means  for  replenishing  the  soil  with  the  substances  that  gi-ow- 
ing  crops  are  constantly  drawing  from  it,  either  by  her  own  process  or  by  placing  them  within  our 
reach ;  but  the  natural  process  is  too  slow  for  us  of  this  railroad  age,  and  that  of  purchasing  and 
transporting  them  from  a  distance  is  what  few  will  resort  to  as  long  as  they  can  raise  half  a  crop. 
It  is  true  our  farms  may  be  kept  up  to  their  natural  state  of  fertility  by  a  judiciaus  application  of  all 
the  manure  that  could  be  made  from  the  crops  that  are  grown  upon  them  ;  this  is  self-evident:  and 
it  is  just  as  evident,  that  if  the  farmer  sends  to  market  two-thirds  of  the  grain  that  he  grows,  and 
though  he  keeps  stock  enough  to  consume  all  the  grass,  hay,  vegetables,  and  some  grain,  and  disposes 
of  the  product  of  these  in  the  form  of  beef,  pork,  wool,  butter,  <fec.,  he  is  exhausting  his  soil  of  the 
elements  of  those  articles,  the  production  of  which  alone  gives  his  farm  its  value. 

A  further  and  more  censurable  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  consists  in  the  waste  of  the 
fertilizers  within  our  grasp  —  tlie  manure  of  our  own  stock.  How  many  farmers  throw  down  the 
bars  of  their  farm-yards,  (for  such  seldom  have  gates,)  and  suffer  their  cattle  to  stroll  at  their  leisure 
upon  the  highway,  or  along  the  lane  that  leads  to  their  watering  place,  perhaps  standing  a  great 
pai't  of  the  day  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  fence  or  hill  that  affords  a  better  shelter  than  the  bleak  and 
dreary  yard,  purposely  located  on  a  hill  so  that  the  nasty  leachings  may  run  off,  perhaps  in  the  road 
or  brook,  and  the  yard  be  nice  and  dry.  IIow  many  suffer  their  swine  to  run  at  large  upon  the 
highway  what  time  they  are  not  in  some  neighbor's  cornfield  or  orchard.  And  thus,  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  what  might  be  accumulating  to  fertilize  the  soil  is  scattered  along  the  highway,  to  annoy 
and  bedaub  the  feet  of  their  ■wives  and  daughters.  How  many  suffer  their  manure  to  be  in  their 
yards  during  the  summer,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rains,  until  by  fermentation  the  ammonia  and  other 
volatile  parts  are  wafted  by  the  winds  to  fertilize  other  lands,  and  the  soluble  parts  are  either  poison- 
ing the  water  of  the  springs  and  brooks,  or  are  enriching  the  earth  far  below  what  will  ever  be 
available. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  how  is  it  possible,  imder  such  a  system  of  management,  for  the  soil  to  retain  its 
primitive  fertility?  And  that  this  is  not  an  over-wrought  picture  of  the  practice  of  quite  too  many 
of  the  farmers  of  our  country,  I  think  will  be  readily  conceded  by  every  farmer  of  common  observa- 
tion. But  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  eaaier  to  find  fault  than  it  is  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  and  much 
easier  to  propose  a  remedy  than  to  adopt  it.  My  views  with  regard  to  the  remedy  are  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  those  set  forth  by  the  editors  of  the  Farmer,  and  perhaps  I  shall  suggest  nothing 
new  when  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  step  towards  a  thorough  reform  should  be  a  general 
diffusion  of  scientific  information  among  the  agriculturists  of  our  country.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  it  was  generally  believed  that  no  other  learning  was  necessary  for  the  farmer,  than  to  read  and 
write,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  compute  interest.  It  is  now  believed — it  is  now 
known  by  some,  at  least, — that  our  profession  calls,  or  should  call  to  its  aid,  more  of  the  physical 
sciences  than  any  other  profession  or  business  whatever.  The  earth  that  we  cultivate  is  a  great 
laboratory,  where  nature  on  a  grand  scale  is,  by  chemical  affinities,  effecting  the  decomposition  and 
new  combination  of  the  various  organic  and  inorganic  materials  of  which  its  surface  is  composed. 
The  structure,  position,  and  elements  of  the  various  strata  of  the  earth's  surface,  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  its  productiveness  and  the  facilities  for  its  proper  cultivation.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  farmer  acquaint  himself  with  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  geology  ?  And  as  his  every  day 
business  is  with  nature  in  her  several  departments  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
those  of  botany,  physiology,  and  others,  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  applicable  to  his  busi- 
ness. But  to  those  who  liave  not  the  leisiu-e  or  a  desire  to  acquire  much  of  the  knowledge  refered 
to,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have,  I  would  say,  and  say  it  with  emphasis,  husband  the  means  that  are 
within  your  reach ;  keep  as  much  stock  as  is  consistent  with  your  interest.  Perhaps  our  markets  are 
as  well  supplied  with  meats,  butter,  <fec.,  as  is  profitable  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  interest  of  the 
producer,  at  their  present  relative  prices.  If  so,  it  should  not  be  increased.  But  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  manure  may  be  vastly  improved  and  increased  by  confining  every  animal  to  properly 
prescribed  limits — by  keeping  the  manure  from  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  rain — by  preventing 
the  waste  of  the  liquid  part,  and  strewing  it  frequently  with  plaster,  or  other  substances  calculated 
to  fix  and  retain  the  gases.  Swamp  muck  would  answer  a  two-fold  purpose  by  retaining  the  gases 
-1  K     and  augmenting  the  quantity.     S.  H. — Plattekill,  N.  Y.  i  r 
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FRENCH    MERINO    SHEEP. 


BY    GEO.    CAMPBELL,    OF    WEST    WESTMINSTER,    VT. 

I  RECEIVED  your  communication,  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  express  the  determina- 
tion not  to  publish  anything  unless  on  examination  you  thought  it  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  your  subscribers.  I  am  of  your  mind,  that  the  "  agricultural  papers  have  been  too 
much  used  to  advance  the  interests  of  speculators ;"  and  I  also  agree  with  you  that  pub- 
lishers should  be  more  cautious,  and  not  publish  articles  until  they  are  satisfied  that 
they  contain  nothing  but  truth.  Anything  I  say  in  relation  to  the  subject  will  not 
intentionally  be  misrepresented. 

I  send  yow  a  wood  cut,  engraved  from  a  Daguerreotype,  of  a  group  of  French  sheep 
imported  by  Wm,  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Red  Hook,  of  your  State,  and  myself,  one 
year  since. 

The  buck  "  Matchless,"  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  is  three  years  old,  and 
weighed  on  the  first  of  last  March,  261  lbs.  His  fleece  of  one  year's  growth  was  20  lbs, 
12  oz.,  after  losing  a  portion  of  it  on  the  sea  voyage.  As  to  the  shape,  constitution, 
thickness  and  fineness  of  wool,  this  buck  is  considered  by  all  who  have  examined  hrm 
to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  breed.  He  was  my  first  choice  in  France,  and  was  very  much 
admired  there,  especially  by  some  gentlemen  from  Australia,  who  owned  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  were  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bucks  to  cross  with  their  sheep, 
which  originated  in  Germany.  One  of  these  gentlemen  informed  me  that  his  number 
already  reached  44,000,  and  that  he  intended  to  increase  it  until  it  reached  100,000. 
This  man  alone  wanted  100  bucks  for  the  service  of  his  own  sheep.  He  also  informed 
me  that  others  from  his  country  were  making  preparations  to  travel  in  France  and 
Spain,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  selecting  sheep,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  weight  of 
fleece,  and  if  possible  to  retain  the  fineness.  So  you  see  that  not  only  we  "  Americans" 
have  the  "  sheep  fever,"  but  that  it  is  rapidly  spreading  over  almost  the  whole  world. 

The  live  weight  of  the  ewes  here  represented,  is  about  125  lbs.  each.  The  average 
live  weight  of  our  whole  flock  of  this  breed,  after  having  been  shorn,  did  not  vary  much 
from  100  lbs.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  of  the  whole  flock,  12  lbs.  8  oz.  In  select- 
ing the  sheep,  I  regarded  a  large  size  as  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  choosing 
those  that  would  produce  the  most  fine  wool,  according  to  the  cost  of  keeping. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  French  Merinos  require  more  than  ordinary  feed  and 
attention,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  ;  but  my  experience  with  them,  thus  far,  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  thrive  well  on  ordinary  keeping.  They  require 
nothing  but  a  good  pasture  during  the  summer  season.  I  gave  mine  nothing  more. 
They  are  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  will  bear  exposure  to  storms  equally  as  well 
as  any  sheep  in  the  country.  A  portion  of  ours  were  turned  off"  to  pasture  last  June, 
and  came  to  their  winter  quarters  looking  remarkably  well.  They  had  no  grain  of  any 
description,  nor  were  they  sheltered  from  a  single  storm  during  the  season. 

Although  the  French  sheep  possess  many  desirable  qualities,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
say  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  other  breeds  in  every  particular,  but  believe 
that  all  experienced  and  impartial  judges  admit  that  they  possess  the  following  desira- 
ble points,  viz : 

1.  A  good  vigorous  constitution. 

2.  That  they  carry  a  heavy  fleece  of  wool,  of  a  fair  grade  ;  and 

3.  That  they  are  gentle  and  docile  in  their  dipositions,  with  an  easy  propensity  to 
fatten. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  above  qualities  are  better  combined  in  the  French  sheep  than 
in  any  others ;  but  where  wool  alone  is  the  object,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
other  varieties  of  the  Merino,  of  a  less  size,  which  will  yield  as  much  or  more  wool,  and 
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of  a  finer  quality,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  keeping,  than 
those  under  consideration. 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  few  improved  flocks  of  the  old  Spanish  stock,  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  French  sheep,  for  the  profitable  production  of  wool ;  but  the 
variety  to  which  I  have  more  particular  reference  is  the  Silesiau  Merino.  I  send  you  a 
cut  of  a  group  of  Silesian  Merino  Ewes,  which  represent  them  precisely  in  the  same 
position  that  they  were  taken  in  a  daguerreotype  view  as  they  were  standing  in  the 
barn-yard,  and  can  not  show  all  of  their  good  qualities.  Still,  enough  of  them  are 
shown  so  tbat  one  may  judge  of  the  character  of  the  sheep. 

The  original  stock  of  these  sheep  were  from  the  Infjintando  flock,  imported  from  Spain 
in  1811  by  a  Silesian  gentleman  who  was  in  every  way  well  qualified  for  a  successful 
sheep-breeder,  and  who  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  business.  They  are  about  a 
medium  size,  well  formed,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  hardy  animals,  often 
attaining  a  great  age.  One  ewe  of  this  flock  lived  to  be  twenty-one  years  old.  The 
superiority  of  these  sheep  is  in  the  excellence  of  the  fleece,  which  is  much  finer,  thicker, 
and  evener  than  the  common  Merinos  of  this  country.  The  quality  will  compare  well 
with  many  Saxon  flocks  ;  and  as  to  evenness  and  thickness  of  fleece,  which  holds  out 
remarkably  Avell  on  their  belly  and  legs,  they  have  no  rivals.  The  length  of  staple  is 
somewhat  shorter  than  many  other  Merino  sheep,  still  they  produce  a  heavy  fleece. 
Their  wool  is  white,  crimpy,  and  oily,  which  circulates  freely  to  the  outer  ends,  forming 
a  dark  surface,  which  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  wool,  but  partially  protects  them 
from  the  storms. 

I  am  confident  these  sheep  will  prove  well  for  farmers  living  in  sections  where  wool 
is  the  greatest  object,  and  who  prefer  a  heavy  and  fine  fleece  to  a  light  one. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  wool-growers,  that  in  proportion  as  the  wool  grows 
finer  the  fleece  becomes  lighter.  But  in  this  point  I  must  diff'er  from  them.  It  has  long 
been  my  opinion  that  as  much  fine  wool  can  be  produced  from  a  given  amount  ot  keep 
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ing  as  that  of  a  coarser  grade,  and  my  experience  for  the  hist  few  years  has  confirmed 
me  in  this  beHef.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  one  hundred  or  one  thousan'l  pounds  of  fine 
Merino  wool  can  be  grown  at  a  less  cost  than  an  equal  amount  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Our  Silesian  bucks  were  used  by  several  of  my  neighbors,  and  the  cross  with  our 
common  Merino  ewes  seems  to  be  of  a  high  nature.  Many  of  the  lambs  are  wrinkled 
all  over  their  bodies,  and  are  good  sized  and  well  shaped,  without  any  hair  or  jar  upon 
any  part  of  their  bodies,  and  no  doubt  will  add  to  the  weight  as  well  as  to  the  fineness 
of  fleece.  The  weight  of  the  ewe's  fleeces  last  year  was  7  lbs.  10  oz.  unwashed,  the 
growth  of  10  months.  The  present  season,  in  order  to  more  thoroughly  test  their  true 
value,  they  were  well  washed,  first  by  well  soaking  them,  then  after  letting  them  stand 
in  the  sun  an  hour  or  more,  taking  them  into  the  water  under  a  good  spout  and  wash- 
ing them  until  the  dark  outer  ends  of  the  wool  became  white  and  the  water  looke<l 
perfectly  clear  as  it  ran  from  the  wool.  After  suckling  lambs  from  January  to  May, 
and  cleansing  in  the  above  manner,  the  average  weight  of  the  whole  flock  was  4  lbs.  5^ 
oz.  Our  bucks  of  this  breed  have  not  been  sheared  this  year,  but  last  year  their  fleeces 
weighed  from  7^  to  ]  0^  lbs.  of  ten  months  growth  only. 

There  is  of  late  considerable  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  wool-growing,  and  I 
hope  to  hear  from  others  engaged  in  the  business  through  the  pages  of  the  Farmer.  If 
farmers  can  be  convinced  that  they  can  grow  fine,  soft  wool  as  cheap  as  that  of  a  coarse, 
harsh  quality,  they  will  surely  enter  into  the  business  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 


Cutting  Oats. — Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  recommending  farmers  to  cut 
their  oats  when  quite  green,  stating  that  the  straw  is  much  better  for  fodder,  and  that 
the  grain  fills  and  yields  quite  as  well  as  though  left  till  quite  ripe.  We  do  not  know 
but  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  are  inclined  to  think  that  oats  are  the  worst  of  all 
our  grain  *crops  to  cut  early,  and  we  prefer  to  let  them  get  so  ripe  that  a  few  of  the  first 
formed  grains  will  shell  out,  obtaining  in  this  way  a  much  heavier  and  fully  matured  grain. 
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Uartiniltiiral  Sr{inrtnimt. 

CONDUCTED     BY    P.    BARRY. 


NOTES     ON     STRAWBERRIES. 

For  the  hcnofit  of  those  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  who  are  desirous  of  information 
on  fruits,  we  jot  down,  while  fresh  on  the  mind,  the  results  of  another  year's  experience. 

First  among  the  fruits  of  the  season  comes  the  strawberry.  The  culture  of  this  fruit 
is  every  year  attracting  more  attention  ;  around  Rochester  it  is  assuming  considerable 
importance ;  several  large  market  plantations  are  already  pouring  in  their  abundance. 
The  pruspect  is  that  Rochester  will  be  soon,  if  it  be  not  already,  the  best  supplied  town 
in  the  United  States  with  this  delicious  fruit.  We  are  quite  confident  that  now,  in  point 
of  quality,  the  strawberries  of  the  Rochester  markets  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  places  ;  but  there  is  yet  great  room  for  improvement.  Our  growers  generally 
take  good  care  of  their  plantations  the  first  or  second  year,  and  produce  splendid  crops ; 
but  the  third,  and  after,  the  beds  get  old,  the  ground  all  covered,  and  the  fruit  runs 
down  to  the  miserable  market  size.  But  purchasers  are  learning  to  buy  and  eat,  as  we 
learn  to  cultivate  ;  tliey  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  please  and  more  discriminating 
in  their  prices,  so  that  by  and  by  cultivators  will  discover  that  it  will  not  pay  to  be 
slovenly. 

Cincinnati  has  almost  a  "world  wide"  strawberry  fame.  Her  cultivators  have  pene- 
trated so  deeply  into  its  interesting  philosophy,  that  the  most  learned  among  the  modern 
Athenians,  with  all  their  pomological  wisdom,  can  not  get  along  without  an  occasional 
lecture  from  them.  They  have  been  pioneers  in  the  extensive  culture  of  the  straw beiTy, 
and  have  promulgated,  in  the  face  of  stern  opposition,  some  wholesome  truths  in  regard 
to  "  stamens  and  pistils,"  now  very  generally  carried  into  practice.  But,  judgnng  from 
samples  sent  this  way  the  present  season,  and  from  reports  of  eye  witnesses,  their  straw- 
berries are  far  behind  those  of  Rochester,  in  point  of  size  and  beauty  at  least.  We  iiave 
been  looking  over  the  report  of  the  fruit  committee  on  their  exhibition  of  the  3d  and  4th 
of  June  last,  and  find  that  McAvoyh  Siqjerior,  that  last  year  received  Mr.  Longwokth's 
premium  of  $100,  has  been  again  awarded  the  fii'st  premium  as  the  best  variety  exhib- 
ited. Schniecke's  Pistillate  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  many  new  promising  varieties  are 
announced. 

The  display  made  by  the  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  and  26th 
of  .June  last,  lias  perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  this  country.  R.  G.  Par- 
dee, Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  exhibited  about  forty  varieties ;  several  others,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  varieties  each.  From  among  these,  the  fruit  committee,  consisting  of  practical 
cultivators  and  critical  judges,  awarded  both  the  first  and  second  premiums  to  Burr''s 
New  Pine.,  '■'■placing  flavor  and  productiveness  before  size.'''' 

This  would  seem  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  the  best  strawberry  grown  around 
Rochester?  For  several  years  —  indeed,  ever  since  its  introduction  —  \h.Q  Burros  Neio 
Pine  lias  been  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  flavored  fruits  that  has  been  grown 
or  exhibited  here.  No  fruit  ever  acquired  such  a  popularity  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  it.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  productive  ;  the  fruit  large,  handsome,  and 
good.  The  fruit  committee  of  the  Albany  and  Ransselasr  Hort.  Society  awarded  to  it 
the  first  premium  both  last  year  and  this.     The  report  this  year  reads  thus  : 

"  For  the  best  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  Joel  Rathbone,  for  Burr's  New  Pine — beautiful  epeci- 
mens — §2.  • 

"For  the  second  best  and  second  finest  flavored  variety,  to  C.  P.  Williams,  for  Hovet/s  Seedling — 
"j  K    very  large  and  beautiful  specimens — $1.  j  r 
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"  The  committee,  in  awarding  this  premium,  wish  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  they  think  the 
flavor  of  Burr's  New  Pine  more  delicate  and  delicious  than  that  of  any  other  variety  exhibited,  still 
it  is  not  considered  by  them  as  beautiful,  as  hardy,  or  ad  j)rolific,  as  the  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  conse- 
quently not  so  desirable  for  cultivation  on  a  large  scale." 

At  Rochester  the  New  Pine  is  generally  considered  more  productive  than  Hoveifs. 
We  have  not  seen  a  croj)  that  would  form  an  exception  to  this. 

The  Large  Early  Scarh't  is  another  sort  that  stands  well  with  the  growers  here  •  it 
never  disappoints.  Our  committee  report  it  "  early,  productive,  and  a  valuable  fertil- 
izer." We  have  never  known  it  fail  to  yield  a  good  crop,  and  it  is  patient  under  bad 
treatment  —  doing  well  where  others  would  die  out.  If  we  were  to  be  confined  to  one 
variety,  we  should  venture  to  choose  this. 

Hoveifs  Seedling  is  popular  here  and  everywhere,  on  account  of  its  great  size  and 
beauty.  In  size  especially  it  surpasses  all  others  except  the  British  Queen,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  great  bearer  in  the  gardens  of  this  part  of  the  country,  whatever  it  may  be 
elsewhere.  It  is  more  variable  in  this  respect,  too,  than  many  others.  This  season  tli'e 
crop  here  has  not  been  so  good  as  usual.  We  went  some  twenty-five  miles  almost  on 
purpose  to  see  a  bed  of  this  variety  from  which  great  things  were  expected,  but  we  found 
it  a  total  foilure.  We  saw  a  large  plantation  of  the  most  luxuriant  plants,  rejoicino-  in 
the  most  generous  treatment,  but  not  a  perfect  berry  was  to  be  seen.  The  cultivator  is 
renowned  in  the  art  of  producing  wonderously  large  strawberries,  but  this  time  he  n:ade 
a  sad  failure.  He  is  said  to  belong  to  the  "  old  school,"  and  is  therefore  an  unbeliever 
in  "stamens  and  pistils" — the  necessity  of  providing  a  fertilizer.  This  must  be  the 
cause  of  his  failure;  and  it  has  probably  cured  him  of  his  unbelief,  for  we  saw  where 
fresh  rows  of  staminate  flowered  plants  had  been  not  long  planted  near  the  Houcys. 
We  think  if  he  Iiad  planted  his  fertilizers  at  the  proper  time,  he  would  have  had  really 
a  model  sti'aw berry  bed. 

The  Boston  Pine  (Hovey's)  is  falling  in  estimation  here.  It  is  a  prolific,  good  varietv, 
but  needs  good  soil  and  first  rate  cultivation.  When  the  plants  grow  old,  and  the  gi'ound 
nearly  covered  with  runners,  it  is  worthless.  But  it  is  worth  good  culture;  and  its  fall- 
ing otf  is  more  the  fault  of  our  cultivators  than  of  the  plant.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in 
"  hills,"  free  from  runners,  and  in  rich  soil. 

Burr's  Rival  Hudson  is  valued  here  as  being  very  productive,  and  particularly  good 
for  preserving.  Burros  Ohio  Mammoth  is  a  very  large  and  productive  variety,  light 
colored  like  the  New  Pine,  but  of  rather  indifterent  flavor.  loiva  —  medium  size,  a 
great  bearer,  and  of  medium  flavor ;  plant  hardy  and  vigorous.  This  is  used  bv  some 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  answers  well  for  this  purpose ;  but  for  this  region  we  prefer  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet.  Lizzie  Randolph  is  a  large,  handsome  berry  ;  plants  vigorous,  and  bear 
well ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  of  poor  flavor  and  quality.  Black  Prince  generally 
beare  an  excellent  crop  with  us.  Many  admire  its  peculiar,  rich,  mahogany  color.  The 
flavor  this  season,  when  fully  ripe,  was  fine.  On  the  whole,  we  put  this  amoiig  the  best 
sorts.  W^e  see  it  has  figured  largely  at  the  Kentucky  exhibitions.  Bishop's  Orange  and 
Crimson  Cone  are  two  old  varieties  that  always  yield  well,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  qualitv ; 
size  medium.  Burr's  Scarlet  Melting  is  a  medium  sized,  tender  fruit,  and  an  immense 
bearer.     Jenny's  Seedling  is  a  large,  fine  variety,  that  we  think  will  prove  valuable. 

British  Queen.  —  This  magnificent  English  fruit,  the  queen  of  all  strawberries,  does 
not  succeed  well  in  this  country  ;  we  have  not  seen  a  good  specimen  this  year.  It  is 
almost  abandoned;  but  we  learn  from  the  Horticulturist  for  July,  that  Dr.  II ill,  of 
Newburgh,  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  magnificent  crop  —  Mr.  Downing  says,  "much 
the  finest  flavored  and  most  beautiful  large  strawberries  that  he  has  seen  grown  in  tliis 
country.  The  color  is  darker,  and  they  appear  to  have  attained  a  perfection  of  quality 
never  reached  in  England."  We  would  cheerfully  travel  from  Rochester  to  Newburgh 
to  see  better  "  British  Queens"  than  we  have  seen  in  England. 
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Our  seedling  Oenesee  has  sustained  itself  well ;  the  crop  this  season  was  the  best  on 
our  grounds.  We  know  of  no  other  variety  that  shows  better  in  the  bed  ;  the  fruit  is 
so  uniform,  of  a  fine,  clear,  red  color,  and  stands  well  up.  It  must  become  a  valuable 
market  sort,  deficient  in  fine  flavor. 

Moirroe  Scarlet  and  Orange  Prolific  are  both  valuable  seedlings  of  ours,  great  bearers 
and  hardy.  Our  neighbors,  Messrs.  Bissell  &  Hooker,  have  also  some  seedlings  that 
promise  well.  ° 

We  imported,  last  season,  some  six  or  eight  famous  new  English  sorts,  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  produced  a  crop  to  judge  from  or  pass  an  opinion  upon,  except  the  Bicton  Pine 
This  IS  a  large,  beautiful,  high  flavored  berry,  exceedingly  fragrant ;  white,  slightly  tinged 
witli  rose.     It  bears  well,  and  is  really  a  novel  and  interesting  acquisition. 

If  we  live  till  next  year,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  record  successful  results  from  Walker's 
Seedlun,,  Moyamensing,  McAvoy's  No.  1  and  No.  12,  Schneike's  Hermaphrodite,  and 
many  other  native  and  foreign  sorts  that  we  shall  have  in  a  full  bearino-  state. 


THE    DIFFERENT    VARIETIES     OF    QUINCE. 

BY  B.  DESPORTEZ,  OF  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 

The  Angers  quince.     (Coignassier  d' Angers,)     Fig.  1.  — The  nurseries  of  Angers  have 

for    nearly   a    century, 
been  the  most  extensive 
in  France,  and  perhaps 
even  on  the  whole  con- 
tinent.    This  branch  of 
industry  (which  covers 
in  the  establishment  of 
M.  Le  Roy,  alone  near- 
ly 200   acres    of  land, 
and    occupies     100    to 
125    workmen,   accord- 
ing to  the  season,)  has 
by  its  intelligent  labors 
produced  some  races  of 
plants  peculiar   to   the 
nurseries  of  this  region. 
The  most  important  of 
these     without     doubt, 
and    that    which     has 
contributed    largely    to 
the    prosperity    of   this 
horticultural     town,    is 
the  Angers  Quince.     It 
has  been  said  that  this 
species  was  created  ex- 
pressly  to   receive  the 
grafts  of  the  pear.     It 
is  so  extensively  propa- 
-^.  gated,  that  all  the  coun- 

ANGER8    QUINCE.         Flff.    1.  f  j  j-  ■  i 

.  *=  try  around  tor  a  consid- 

erable distance  is  covered  by  nurseries  occupied  in  greater  part  with  tbis  quince.     It  is 
not  difl^icuit  to  manage  in  regard  to  soil,  and  grows  so  rapidly  that  if  planted  in  the 


winter  it  is  fit  to  be  worked  (budded)  in  the  August  following,  and  iii  two  years  to  be 
sdd  under  the  form  of  pyramidal  pear  ire.s-poirier  en  pyrarmde.  The  quantity  of 
it  exported  annually,  under 
the  form  of  both  quince  and 
pear,  is  almost  incalculable, 
and  not  only  holds  all  parts 
of  Europe,  but  Africa  and  the 
two  Americas,  tributary  to  this 
town  for  its  products.  It  is 
the  principal  branch  of  com- 
merce of  the  nurseries  ;  and^  I 
should  say  even,  that  it  has  in 
greater  part  made  their  for- 
tunes and  reputation. 

The  tree  has  upright  shoots 
when  young,  and  few  thorns 
or  spines.     The  leaf  is  large. 
Fruit  large,  turbinate,  largest 
in  the  middle,  ribbed,  and  ir- 
reo-ular.     The   stem   is  short, 
hard,  and  planted  on  the  sur- 
face.    The   eye  is   large  and 
wide;  divisions   of  the  calyx 
leafy  and  toothed;  the  basin 
of  the  eye  is  lightly  ribbed  or 
plaited.     The  skin  is  yellow, 
cottony,  with  some  large  dots 
of  gray  or  black.     The  flesh 
is  coarse  and  hard;  juice  acid, 
not  abundant,  and  it  has  the 
same  perfume  as  all  the  quin- 
ces.    The  quality  is  the  same 
as  the  Portugal,  and  in  this 
country  it  is  the  most  fertile, 
and    the    species    most    com- 
monly   employed   in    making 
preserves.       The     floiver     is 
small,    globular,  bright  rose; 
the    petals    are   striped   with 
lines  of  rcsy  carmine  extend- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  point ; 
the  flower  bud  is  obtuse  ;  the 
ovary  is  small  and  short ;  the 
sepals  are  small,  and  furnished 
on  the  under  side  with  small 
points,  and  slightly  downy. 
After  having  made  known 

JguLr!  larg«t  iu  the  middle,  with  cavities  on  the  surface  tercnafng  abruptly  toward 
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the  stem.  E^/e  leafy;  divisions  of  the  calyx  very  long,  placed  in  a  deformed  cavity. 
^lesh  coarse,  dry,  spongy;  quality  mediocre.  Stem  obliquely  inserted  and  very  hard 
Arrives  at  maturity  in  November.  The  flower  is  very  large,  much  expanded;  white' 
tm  ed  hghtly  with  rose;  petals  almost  round,  edges  wavy,  and  lightly  striped  wiih  rose 
m  the  interior;  the  flower  bud  is  very  large,  largest  in  the  middle,  conical  at  the  top  • 
sepals  long,  elliptic,  deeply  toothed,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  whitish  down  ;  the  ovary 
y"^  js  large  and  long.     The  leaf 

^y       W  is  very  large,  wavy,  swelled, 

downy  underneath  and 
smooth  above ;  sometimes 
the  leaves  are  long,  elliptic, 
and  lanceolate,  at  others 
round. 

The  Pear  Quince.  (  Cohic/ 
poire.)     Fig.  3.  — This  vari- 
ety is  not  cultivated  in  the 
nurseries  at  Angers,  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  one  can 
procure    it   in   this  country. 
The  only  plant  which  I  know 
is    that     in    the     specimen 
grounds  of  M.  Lk  Roy.     It 
is  very  common  in  the  nur- 
series of  other  towns,  partic- 
ularly at  Paris  and  Orleans, 
where  the  gardeners  call  it 
the    "  Coignassier    FemeW 
female    quince.       It    is    this 
which  they  use  as  a  stock  for 
their  pears.     Its    vegetation 
is  mueli  more  slow  than  tliat 
of  the  Anpers,  so  that  it  can 
rarely  be  budded   the  same 
„,  ~  year  it  is  planted, 

llie  imod  is  hard,  its  branches  slender  and  twiggy.  The  leaves  are  small  an.l  downy 
Ihe  /nut  IS  large,  regular  although  ribbed.  It  is"  of  prett,  good  quality,  and  serves 
tHe  same  culinary  purposes  as  the  other  species. 


PEAR    QUINCE 


NEW    ROSES. 

Among  the  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  or  Remontant  roses  that  have  bloomed  with  us  this 
season,  are  some  excellent  distinct  varieties,  that  are  very  valuable  additions  to  this  inter- 
esting class  of  roses.     We  give  the  following  garden  notes  of  a  few  : 

Buronne  Ilallez  —  Ught  crimson,  with  a  carmine  shade  ;  beautifully  formed  ;  a  srood 
grower.  "  ° 

Caroline  de  Sansal  —  Fale  flesh  color  ;  neariy  as  large  and  fine  as  La  Beinr  ;  robust 
growth,  and  large  foliage  ;  decidedly  the  best  light  colored  one  we  have  yet  seen, 
trm.  Cavaiffnac  —  Rosy  carmine;  good  shape. 
Gen.  Moranffiez  — Rosy  pink  ;  beautiful  form  and  robust  growth. 
Miza  Balro>ah~\\nv.-   uith  a  fleshy  tint ;  small,  delicate,  and  pretty. 
raulme  BuonajMrte  —  ]  ure  white  ;  small ;  habit  dwarf. 
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Madam  Fr cmi on  — Wxghi  rosy  carmine;   good  shape;   free  growth;  distinct  and 

""Sam  Zamor/c/ere— Clear,  transparent  rose,  under  side  of  petals  nearly  white; 
perfect  form  ;  one  of  the  very  best ;  (fuite  distinct. 

Gen   C7H»-/iy«rm-er  — Purplish  crimson;  very  large;  habit  vigorous ;  distinct  and  hue. 
Madam  T'rac/raMo:  — Light  crimson  ;  large,  finely  formed;  free  growth  ;  distinct. 
Pius  the  9^A  — Deep  red,  with  a  purplish  tii.t;  large  and  fine  ;  robust,  and  a  protuse 

bloomer  ;  quite  distinct.  _ 

Standard  of  ilfare?i.70.  — Brilliant  crimson  ;  a  beautiful  rose,  but  not  very  double. 

Reine  des  Fleurs  — Fink,  with  a  lilac  shade;  perfect  form  ;  a  beautiful  rose. 

Com7na7idant  Fournier  — Rosy  red  ;  a  large,  bright,  showy  rose. 

Comte  de  Monta I ; vet  — VmyMi  crimson  ;  very  large,  and  finely  formed. 

Comte  Bohrind-i/  —  Br\mmi  scarlet,  with  a  carmine  shade  ;  a  striking,  superb  rose  ; 

'""ponlatow^ki  (Vibert)  — Dark,  purplish  crimson;  outside  dark,  almost  maroon;  cen- 
ter li<>-ht ;  chanovs  ;  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Nothino-  yet  surpasses  or  equals  the  Geant  des  Batailles  in  dazzling  brilliancy,  nor  La 
Reine  in  tViliness  and  perfect  form.  Baron  Frevost,  Due  d^Amaule,  Wm.  Jc.se,  Madam 
Luifay,  and  Rohin  Hood,  are  also  fine  yet,  and  likely  to  remain  valuable  for  some  time. 

►•«■ 

PiNNEv's  Orchards.  — H.  P.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Brockport,  furnishes  to  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  an  account  of  the  orchards  of  Austin  Pinney,  Esq.,  of  Llarkson,  N._\., 
from  which  we  learn  that  Mr.  P.  has  now  3000  peach  trees,  2600  pear  trees  on  qumce 
stock,  -200  ditto  on  pear  stock,  making  in  all  5,800  trees.  We  know  something  <,f  Mr. 
Pinkey's  zeal  in  fruit-culture,  and  with  the  finest  land  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  fruit- 
growing section  of  America,  we  do  look  for  model  orchards  indeed.  The  splendid  new 
railroad  from  Rochester  to  Niagara  Falls  runs  through  the  village  of  Brockport  a  mile 
from  Mr  P  's  farm,  so  that  he  is  now  fairly  on  the  highway  of  life,  and  can  dispatch  his 
fruits,  as  they  ripen,  to  the  great  markets  that  are  anxiously  awaiting  them,  both  east 

and  west.     Success  to  Pinney's  orchards. 

.-•* — 

Noticing  that  Mr.  SouTHWORxn,  of  Penfield,  (who  you  will  remember  was  awarded 
our  Society's  first  premium  for  Barr^s  Neiv  Pine  strawberry,)  was  bringing  large  .iium- 
tities  of  strawberries  daily  to  market,  I  requested  him  to  report  his  success  inns  first 
attempt  at  raising  this  fine  fruit.  His  land  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  he  says  that  the 
fi-ost  never  throws'out  the  roots,  by  which  they  so  often  perish.  Last  season  he  planted 
out  five-eio-hths  of  an  acre  of  the  vines  oi  Early  Scarlet,  Hovefs  Seedhy,  Bnrrs  Aew 
Pine  ixuifAlpine.  His  Scarlets  produced  early  and  well,  and  his  entire  crop  he  esti- 
mated at  2000  quarts,  which  he  sold  in  our  market  at  ^265.  He  has  taken  up  his 
^^;.,-..,  and  planted  the  same  ground  and  half  an  acre  mo,-e  with  Burrs  ^^ -'  ^--; 
which  he  says  bears  double  what  the  Hoveys  do.       J  as.  H.  W  Arrs.-Rochester,  A.J. 

The  I'.i  ack  Excrescences  on  the  shoots  and  limbs  of  plum  trees  are  now  coming  and 
thev  sometimes  break  out  on  the  bodies  of  small  trees  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  rhlhcult 
to  remove  them  with  the  knife,  without  cutting  away  the  whole  tree.  I  have  this  sum- 
r^er  had  three  such  cases,  and  have  cut  off  most  of  the  tumor  and  wet  the  remainder 
with  .Mirits  turpentine.  The  tumor  in  each  case  has  ceased  to  grow  and  has  perished. 
In  the'first  instance  the  turpentine  spread  a  little  around  the  sore,  and  destroyed  the  life 
0  the  bark  as  far  as  it  went.  I  was  after  that  careful  to  wet  only  the  tumor.  The 
sore,  were  on  trees  that  I  set  this  spring.  None  came  on  trees  that  I  have  kept  for  a 
fewyears  with  the  ground  well  manured  and  salted.  I  esteem  them  a  scrr^ulous 
disease  of  the  tree.      S.  C.  HAMiLT0N.-/i«f?,  N.  V. 


Mks'  Drpnrtmrat. 
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CALANDRINIA. 

Ir..Tr"''fn  'If'"  '''^'"^'"»  ''  '^'  ^^"^^  Calandrinia  are  mostly  natives  of  South 
America  and  like  the  mignonette  are  shrubby  plants  there,  though  wfth  u  and  also  n 
Europe  they  are  treated  as  annuals.  The  name  Calandrin  a  was^gi "n  to  tClnus  n 
honor  of  L.  Calanokiki,  an  Italian  botanist.  We  have  many  pla^  s  of  th  s  "emis  b^^ 
the  only  one  that  has  yet  flowered  is  the  Calandrinia  Speciosi  and  of  which  Elm- 

panying  engraving  is  a  very 
good    representation.      Few 
flowers  have  a  more  striking 
eff'ect  than  this  little  Calan- 
drinia, with  its  brilliant  dark 
crimson  flowers  peeping  out 
from  its  thick  and  beautiful 
bed  of  leaves.     The  flowers 
open   in    the    morning,   and 
present  as  rich  a  mass  of  foli- 
age and  flowers   as  can   be 
desired  ;  but  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  every  little 
flower  is  closed.     With  the 
exception  of  the  early  closing 
of  the  petals,  this  species  de- 
serves to  be  generally  culti- 
vated, as  nothing  can  exceed 
the  rich  velvety  look  of  the 
flowers.     It  is  quite  hardy,  a 
true   annual,   and  ripens  its 
seeds    in    great   abundance.   * 
It  is  a    native  of  Northern 
California,  whence  its  seeds 
were    sent    to    England   in 
1832,     by     Douglas.        It 
should  be  sown  in  dry  and 
exposed  situations,  where  it 
can  have  abundance  of  light 
and  heat ;  as  the  situation  in 
which  Douglas  found  it  was 
a  hot,  dry  bank.     It  requires 
very  little  water,  and  flour 

tniee  times  dunng  the  season,  and  at  any  time  from  April  to  July 

tha?thlTft e"^^^^^^^^  '^"t'[  ^P'""'  *'^  flowersof  which  were  so  much  larger 

IrkrieTovfeildbi;'!"  ■"'''''  '''''  ^"  ^^""^^^  ^^^^  ^'  '^'  ^^^^^  ^f  GrandiflZ-a, 
S/;  oiVord  si'lor  d  CI  "T  """'^'  ""'''  inappropriate,  as  the  flowers  of  Calandrinia 
of  the  spec  es  C^'^^dnnia,  are  more  than  twice  as  large,  and  is  really  the  finest 
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Trial  of  Isiflements  at  Geneva. — Our  paper 
goes  to  press  too  early  to  permit  us  to  give  an 
acwunt  of  this  exhibition.  A  large  number  of 
ISIowing,  Reaping,  and  Thresliing  machinea  are 
entered  for  competition.  On  tlie  first  day  the 
Mowei-8  were  tried,  and  the  competition  was  very 
spirited.  On  the  second  day  we  witnessed  the 
trial  of  Reapers,  some  eight  in  number.  Tlie  trial 
was  very  satisfactory.  Tlie  number  of  people 
arsemble'd  was  not  large  at  any  one  time. 


To^\-v  Aguicuxtural  Societies.— A  correspond- 
ent informs  us  that  they  intend  getting  up  a  Town 
Agricultural  Society  in  Naples,  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  a^ks  our  opinion  of  the  plan.  We 
cordially  approve  of  it,  and  think  its  general 
adoption  would  be  attended  with  great  benefit  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  Not  that  we  wish  them 
to  supercede  the  County  and  State  Agricultural 
Societies,  but  to  co-operate  with  them.  Tlie  Town 
Fair  should  be  held  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
the  County  and  State  Societies,  and  selections  be 
there  made  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  County 
and  State  exhibitions.  In  this  way  we  should  have 
individual,  town,  county,  and — when  we  have 
our  National  Agricultural  Show — State  competi- 
tion, which  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  the  march  of 

agricultural  improvement. 

♦ 

EuiSELL  CoMSTOCK,  the  professed  discoverer  of 
"a  natural  law  in  vegetable  growth  and  life,"  has 
been  delivering  lectm-es  to  the  farmeis  in  Western 
New  York,  the  past  tew  weeks,  at  a  dollar  a  head. 
An  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  in  this  city, 
which  was  not  very  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Comstock 
stated  that  he  made  it  a  point  at  that  lecture  not 
to  say  anything  that  would  expose  his  system. 
He,  huwever,  told  some  large  stories — such  as 
raising  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an 
acre  by  his  system,  which  he  calls  Terra  culhire. 
The  lecture  was  attended  by  many  of  our  most 
intellicent  gardeners  and  nui-serymen,  who  put 
many  important  questions  to  Mr.  Comstock, 
wliich  he  declined  answering  until  the  next  lec- 
iwre.  After  tliat  next  lecture  we  may  give  our 
opinion  of  this  new  discovery. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Comstock 
has  called  upon  us,  and  w-e  learn  from  him  that  it 
is  not  his  intention  to  divulge  his  secret  in  Ro- 
chester, until  two  hundred  liave  signified  their 
intention  of  attending.  If  this  number  ii  obtained 
in  season,  ili-.  Comstock  will  lecture  on  or  about 


the  21st  of  August.  Mr.  Comstock  has  been  in 
town  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  could  at  any 
time  since  his  arrival  have  obtained  an  audience 
of  from  fifty  to  one  liundred  ;  and  the  ftxct  that  he 
refuses  to  lecture  to  tliis  number,  creates  a  little 
suspicion. 

Zinc  Paint. — Oxide  of  lead  for  many  years  has 
been  the  main  ingredient  in  all  oil  paint.  Tliis 
being  a  virulent  poison,  painters  have  always 
been  subject  to  a  disease  called  Painters'  C'holic, 
the  effects  of  this  poison  upon  the  system.  We 
notice  in  a  report  of  the  Sanatory  Committee  of 
Paris,  that  in  one  year  there  were  302  cases  in 
that  city,  of  which  number  12  died  and  one  be- 
came insane.  Many  of  the  colors  used  are  also 
poisonous,  such  as  green  from  copper.  M.  Le- 
caire,  a  house-painter  of  Paris,  after  trying  a 
series  of  experiments  for  four  years,  with  a  view 
to  remedy  this  evil,  finally  succeeded  in  not  only 
obtaining  a  white  paint  that  is  entirely  harmless, 
but  also  the  colors;  and  his  paints  are  represented 
by  high  French  authority  as  being  more  durable, 
as  well  as  more  beautiful  than  the  old.  His  dis- 
coveries are  — 

Ist,  A  pure  and  dazzling  White  —  the  oxyde  of 
zinc. 

2d,  A  gold,  lemon,  and  straw  Yellow — a  prep- 
aration of  the  oxyde  of  zinc. 

3d,  An  excellent  Red,  having  for  its  base  sul- 
phate of  antimony. 

4th,  A  number  of  fine  Greens,  resulting  from 
the  oxyde  of  zinc  and  the  sulphate  of  cobalt. 

6th,  A  pei-fect  drying  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
boiling  100  pounds  of  Unseed  oil  with  five  pounds 
of  per  oxide  of  manganese. 

We  have  examined  the  White  Zinc  Paint,  at  the 
store  of  M.  F.  Retnolds,  who  is  the  agent  for  this 
city,  and  for  beauty  and  clearness  it  is  far  superior 
to  any  preparation  of  lead  paint. 

In  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  large  veins  of  zinc  ore 
ex-ist,  and  some  years  since  an  association  under 
the  name  of  "The  New  Jei-sey  Zinc  Company" 
was  formed  for  manufocturing  this  ore  into  paint. 
The  Scientific  American  says:  "Tlie  Company 
about  two  years  ago  erected  works  on  the  Passaic 
river,  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  manufactured 
white  zinc  paint,  and  various  shades  from  a  light 
cinnamon  to  a  cinnabar  color.  The  sales  of  the 
Company  amount  to  seven  tons  of  paint  per  day, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  amount  to  twenty  tons." 


Jefferson  Countt  Fair. — The  annual  eliow  of 
this  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Watertown,  on  the 
16th  and  Hth  of  September.  In  addition  to  the 
complete  premium  list  offered,  Messrs.  Huxger- 
FORD  and  Brodik  give  a  challenge  for  a  sweep- 
stakes, for  the  best  five  Long  Wooled  ewef«,  not 
over  two  years  old,  owned  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Their  conditions  are,  that  each  intending 
competitor  is  to  deposit  the  sum  of  $10  with  tl  e 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
July  next  The  sheep  to  be  exhibited  at  the  time 
of  the  next  Fair  at  Watertown,  and  the  Judges  to 
be  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Society,  on 
Long  Wooled  sheep. 

They  also  give  a  challenge  for  a  sweepstakes, 
for  the  two  best  fat  ewes,  of  any  age,  owned  in 
this  State.     Conditions  same  as  above. 


Agricultural  Fairs. — Below  we  publish  all  the 
agricultural  Fairs  to  be  held  this  foil  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge.  The  officers  of  any  that 
have  been  omitted  will  please  notify  us,  givino- 
time  and  place.  Those  sending  notices  in  papers, 
will  please  mark  them,  or  they  may  escape  our 
notice. 

STATE   FAIE8. 

New  York,  at  TJtica, .' Sept  7,    8,    9,10 

Ohio,  at  Clevelanil, "  J5   jg    ij 

Michigan,  at  Detroit, , "  22'  23*  24 

Canada  West,  at  Toronto, '.      «     21    22'  23'  24 

Vermont,  at  Rutland, «  '    i     2     3 

Pennsylvania ■■..'"■.  Oct.  20,'  21^  22 

Wisponsiii,  St  Miiwaukie, .      «  6,    7,    8 

New  Hampshire, "  6,    7     8 

Georgia, \\      "  18    to'  23 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore, "     26,  27,  28,  29 

American    Poi/iological    Congress,    at 

Philadelphia «  13 

American  Institute,  at  New  York, '•  5 

"  Exhib.  of  Stock,..  "  19,20,21 
PJiode  Island  Society  of  Improvement, 

at  Providei  ce,. . ." Sept.  15,  16,  17 

New  Englanc  Society  for  Improvement 

of  Poultry,  Ht  Boston, "  7,    8,    9,10 

COtTNTT   FAIIiS. 

Saratoga,  at  KechanicsviUe, Sept  15,  16,  17 

Rensselaer,  al  Troy, "  22,  23,  24 

Clinton,  at  K  ^ese'ville, ; "  22,  23,  24 

Essex, "  20,  21,  22 

Suffolk,  at  Hi  ntingdon, "  22 

Otsego,  at  AIo  ris "  22,  23 

.Iefr<Tson,  at  Watertown, "  16,  17 

Cortland, "  15,  16 

Greene,  at  Cairo, "  21,  22 

Columbia,  at  Chatham  4  Corners, "  29,  30 

Madison,  at  Eaton, "  22,  23 

Wavne,  at  Wolcott, "  21,22 

do.     at  Palmyra, «  28,29 

Rensselaer,  at  Troy, "  22,  23,  24 

Herkimer,  at  Herkimer, "  28,  20 

Ontario,  at  Canandalgua, "  29,  30 

Monroe,  at  Rochester, "  29,  30 

Wyoming,  at  Warsaw, "  22,  23 

Seneca,  at  Waterloo Oct  14.  15 

Genesee, "  6,    7 

Cayuga,  at  Auburn, "  6,    7 

Putnam,  at  Carmel, "  5,    6 

Richmond, "  17 

TOWN    FAIRS. 

East  Bloomflcld Sept  22 

Brookfleld,  Madison  county, "  29,  80 

Cape  Vincent  Jefferson  county, '•  15 


The  Journal  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society. 
— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Society  voted  8200  to  get  out  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  in  whicli  is  contained  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Convention,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate,  and  useful  to  tlie  farming 
community.  This  work,  which  is  expected  to  be 
issued  quarterly,  is  placed  in  charge  of  Daniel 
Lee,  wlio  is  somewjiat  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Genesee  Fanner.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
best  talent  in  all  the  States  is  pledged  to  aid, 
hereafter,  in  making  "The  Journal  of  the  United 
States  Society"  an  honor  to  the  first  agricultural 
nation  on  the  globe ;  and  that  sucli  as  desire  to 
join  the  Society,  and  participate  in  the  advantages 
which  it  offers,  can  do  so  by  sending  two  dollars 
to  AVaLi.^M  Selden,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  or  to  Daniel  Lee,  its 
Corresponding  Secretary,  who  will  see  that  all 
names  are  duly  entered,  and  that  the  Journal, 
seeds,  <fee.,  are  properly  mailed.  The  first  number 
of  the  Journal  will  be  published  in  this  month, 
(August,)  and  contain  144  pages. 


It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Dorr's  advertisement, 
that  he  has  changed  the  time  and  place  of  the  sale 
of  his  Morsjan  colts. 


Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, must  be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  pu!)lish  no  other. 
Terms — $2.00  for  every  hundred  words,  each  in- 
sertion, paid  in  advance. 


Inquiries  anlr  ^nstucrs. 

Cultivation  of  Celkry. — I  find  myself  compelled  to  ask 
your  counsel  in  regard  to  raising  celery.  I  understand 
something  about  it  theoretically,  but  wish  to  learn  through 
the  Farmei'  the  whole  practical  part,  from  sowing  till  It  is 
ready  for  the  table,  after  which  I  can  manage  it  1  have 
already  trenched  some,  though  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  eco- 
nomically blanch  it  Please  teacli  me  all  you  conveniently 
can  in  regard  to  it      Charles  Bracket. — RocheMer,  Ind. 

Celery  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  weather  will  admit.  If  sown  in  a 
hot-bed  and  transplanted  when  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  high  into  a  bed  in  the  open  air,  to 
strengthen,  so  much  the  better.  Let  them  remain 
in  this  bed  till  four  or  five  inches  high,  when  they 
must  be  transplanted  into  trenches.  The  trenches 
should  be  dug  about  eighteen  inches  deep  and 
four  feet  apart.  Place  some  well  rotted,  rich  ma- 
nure about  six  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  on  the  top  of  this  some  five  or  six 
inches  of  very  rich  surface  soil  or  compost.     In 
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tlie  trench  thus  prepared,  carefully  transplant  the 
celery  plants  about  six  inches  apart,  with  as  much 
earth  remaining  round  the  roots  as  possible  ;  wa- 
ter them  well  for  a  few  days ;  and  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  till 
they  have  taken  firm  root.  They  grow  but  slow- 
ly at  first.  Loosen  the  soil  around  them  occasion- 
ally, and  aa  they  grow  they  must  be  earthed  up. 
In  doing  this,  be  careful  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
between  the  leaves ;  take  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
in  one  hand,  and  place  the  soil  around  it  with  the 
other  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top.  Repeat 
the  operation  every  week  or  so,  as  the  plante 
grow,  and  you  will  have  a  crop  of  celery  that 
will  well  repay  all  the  labor.  Before  winter  sets 
ill,  take  it  up  and  place  it  in  the  cellar  with  a 
Utile  earth  at  the  roots,  and  you  can  have  celery 

until  spring. 

* 

Smut  rs  Wheat. — I  wish  to  m.ake  a  few  inquiries  in 
reg.irti  to  a  subject  very  important  to  tlie  farmers  of  this 
seelioTi  of  Kentucky.  The  -wheat  crop  of  this  whole  region 
is  very  much  affected  by  a  disease  called  the  smut  —  a  dis- 
ease entirely  new  to  this  part  of  tlie  country  —  the  oldest 
inliabitants  not  having  seen  it  before. 

b'or  fear  there  may  be  some  misapprehension  as  regards 
the  true  aflection,  I  will  attempt  a  description  of  it  as  it 
appears  here.  There  are  no  very  marked  differences  in 
tlie  heads  of  wheat  until  a  few  days  before  ripening ;  then 
tlie  diseased  heads  appear  more  full  and  dark  than  the 
sound,  and  the  capsules  are  in  some  instances  filled  with  a 
dark  gnimous  mass,  and  in  others  with  a  dark,  impalpable 
powder,  auil  emitting  a  most  offensive  and  disgusting  odor. 

Can  y<iu,  or  some  of  your  contributors,  inform  us  in  re- 
frard  lo  i'.s  cure  or  prevention;  and  whi'lber  the  disease  is 
iiiilihne.'d  by  a  wet  or  dry  season ;  and  also  whetber  the 
dis,;i,i.'  is  communicated  when  the  grain  is  forming,  or  may 
it  lie  produced  ^.1s  gome  suppose)  in  sound  wheat  merely  by 
bringing  llie  smutted  wheat  in  contact  with  it;  or,  in  other 
words,  whctlier  wheat  perfectly  sound  would  another  year 
be  diseased  by  having  come  in  contact  with  smutted  hea<ls 
now  '/  All  the  information  you  can  give  us  upon  this  sub- 
je.-t,  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  and  widely 
circulated  journal,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  a  subscri- 
ber     K.  S.  Owen. —  WUsmvoille,  Ky. 

Few  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  have 
been  more  discussed  than  that  of  smut  in  wheat; 
innumerable  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  cause,  and  as  many  remedies  pro- 
posed for  its  prevention.  Of  these  we  can  not 
now  speak  ;  our  correspcindcnt  will  find  the  mat- 
ter du^eiissed  at  full  length  in  the  Fanner  of  185(J. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  nv^vention  is  easy  and  effectual  in  several 
way.-w  vv  e  know  of  notliing  more  siinple  and 
efficaciou.'s  than  to  wet  the  wheat  seed  before  sow- 
ing wilh  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  and  drying 
it  with  caustic  lime.  Tiie  solution  should  be 
made  so  that  an  egg  will  just  swim  in  it,  and  the 
seed  be  well  wetted  and  limed  iinmnliatelij  previ- 
ovs  to  somhiff ;  for  if  it  is  left  for  many  hours  in  a 
heap  or  in  bags,  it  often  heats,  and  the  germina- 
ting principle  is  weakened  or  destroyed.  Instead 
of  salt  and  water,  ehamiier  lye  is  frequently  used, 
and  is,  in  our  opinion,  preferaljle. 


WiTEN  TO  Sow  Gbass  Seed. — I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Farmer  for  two  years,  and  have  carefully  examined 
it  to  find  some  statement  in  regard  to  sowing  grass  seed, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  in  regard  to  it. 
Whtn  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  —  in  the  spring  or  fall  ? 
D.  S.  Chase. —  Tekoimha,  Mich. 

For  permanent  meadow,  and  on  dry  land,  we 
should  prefer  to  sow  timothy  seed  in  September, 
with  the  wheat,  previous  to  the  last  dragging. 
The  plant  acquires  a  strong,  vigorous  growth 
during  the  fall,  and  will  generally  stand  the  win- 
ter, yielding  a  heavier  crop  of  hay  the  first  season 
than  if  sown  in  the  spring,  though  it  sometimes 
injures  the  wheat  crop  on  land  naturally  inclined 
to  grass. 

If  timothy  alone  is  sown,  from  half  a  bushel  to 
a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  necessary,  according 
to  the  soil  —  clays  requiring  much  more  seed  than 
rich,  mellow  loams.  It  is  sometimes  sown  alone 
in  August  or  September,  and  in  this  way  a  good 
crop  of  grass  is  often  obtained  the  following 
summer. 

Except  in  rare  cases,  we  would  ne^'er  sow  tim- 
othy on  good  wheat  land,  as  a  rotation  crop  ;  for 
being  a  cereal,  it  exhausts  the  soil  of  the  same 
elements  as  wheat,  and  our  wheat  soils  are  not 
now  any  too  rich,  even  under  the  best  manage- 
ment. If  timothy  must  be  grown,  let  it  be  on 
land  not  well  adapted  to  wheat ;  and  on  such 
soils  it  must  be  sown  in  the  sping,  as  it  is  apt  to 
winter-kill  on  low,  alluvial  land. 


Cooking  Food  for  Iloofi. — I  wish  to  make  a  few  inqui- 
ries in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  swine,  &c.  Will  a  given 
amount  of  food  produce  a  greater  amount  of  pork  \i  fed 
warm  than  if  fed  cold?  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  old 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  that  it  will,  especially  if  fed  in"  win- 
ter. Will  science  bear  them  out  in  this  opinion  V  They 
usually  scald  their  Indian  meal  by  the  use  of  boiling  water. 
Is  this  cooking  it  sufficiently?  S.  Carter,  Je. — Am/wrs(, 
Nmjo  Ila<mp^hire. 

We  have  never  made  a  satisfactory  experiment 
on  feeding-  hogs  with  cooked  and  uncooked  coin 
meal,  but  have  done  so  with  barley  meal  and  po- 
tatoes fed  raw  or  uncooked,  and  \A\\\  the  potatcx^* 
steamed  till  they  would  beat  to  a  pulp,  and  the 
barley  meal  mashed  with  them  as  soon  aa  the 
potatoes  were  taken  from  the  .steamer.  The 
result  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  cooked  foo<l ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  plan  was  ever  afterward.'; 
adopted,  the  extra  increase  of  the  hogs  much  mere 
than  covering  the  expense  of  cooking.  Tlie  ex- 
periment was  during  the  winter  montlis,  with  six 
hogs  in  each  stye. 


BoxTS  FOR  Feehin'o  Catti.e,  &f. — I  wish  to  make  some 
boxes,  from  which  my  cattle  may  eat  hay,  straw,  cornstall;s, 
itc  What  should  be  the  form,  size, &c.  V  Also  some  rael-s 
for  sheep.  What  is  the  best  form  ?  Should  the  slats  be  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  them  to  pass  their  heads  thr^)ugh  ? 
Cyrus  Bainbridoe. — Itmnulua,  X.  ¥. 

Will  some  of  our  experienced  correspondents 
give  their  \'iew3  on  this  subject  ?  ' 
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THE    GEKESEE    FAEMER. 


HORTICULTURAL. 
(D.  E  G.,  Hayiland  Hollow,  N.  Y.)  It  makes 
no  matter  whether  you  take  buds  jfrom  dwarf 
trees  or  standards,  or  whether  on  quince  or  pear 
stocks,  provided  always  the  trees  be  in  perfect 
health  and  vigor ;  this  is  the  main  consideration. 

♦ 

How  irill  the  plum  succeed  grafted  on  the  peach?  8. 
Cartkr,  Jr. — Amherst,  N.  II. 

Some  varieties  do  well ;  but  they  must  be  in  a 
light,  dry  soil. 

Mb.  Barry  will  confcT  a  favor  upon  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers, by  stating  in  liis  department  at  what  season  it  is 
best  to  transplant  evergreens.      N.  W.  T. 

If  from  the  nursery,  any  time  in  April  or  May ; 

but  if  from  the  woods,  about  the  time  they  are 

starting  to  grow. 

♦ 

Is  the  fall  season  as  good  as  the  spring  for  planting  out 
{hiit  trees?  And  what  month  in  the  fall ?  Cuas.  H.  Mok- 
EisoN. —  Oxford,  la. 

For  hardy  trees,  we  prefer  the  fall,  as  soon  as  a 
sharp  frost  has  completely  arrested  vegetation. 
In  Western  New  York,  about  the  10th  or  15th  of 
October,  and  for  a  month  after. 

I  WRITE  to  ask  of  you  the  kindness  of  letting  us  know 
through  your  columns,  which  is  the  very  best  work,  in  your 
knowledge,  upon  rural  homes,  giving  also  the  address.  We 
have  heard  of  Doicuing^s  Horticulturist;  if  it  is  the  best, 
please  acquaint  us  with  its  address  and  terms. 

Our  situation  will  be  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  many  rich 
and  beautiful  prairies  of  Southern  Illinois,  overlooking  an 
extensive  undulating  plain,  bedecked  the  greater  part  of 
the  season  with  sylvan  groves  and  innumerable  flowers. 
We  wish  to  fix  upon  the  plan  for  oiu"  yard,  flower  garden, 
fruit  garden  and  orchard,  the  coming  fall,  and  also  for  a 
nursery  of  evergreens  and  fruit  trees ;  therefore  we  should 
like  to  be  examining  some  excellent  work  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  soon  as  possible.  We  would  of  course  wish  one  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  horticulture,  as  we  have  yours 
for  agriculture,  and  one  not  lacking  in  engravings  of  sweet 
homea  nestling  in  nature's  green  lap.  E.  J.  Cope. — I'air- 
field,  lU. 

Tliree  good  works  for  you  —  Downmg's  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Wheeler's  Rural  Hoines,  Barry's 
Fruit  Garden. 


Wii.L  you  please  to  give  me  some  information,  if  you 
have  had  any  experience  in  tarring  young  fruit  trees  in  the 
fall  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  mice?  If  you  have  never  experimented  upon  it,  give 
your  opinion  as  to  its  eflleacy,  and  whether  it  will  injure 
the  trees  or  not.  If  it  is  a  sure  preventive,  as  I  have  heard 
it  rumored,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the 
day  to  nurnerymen  and  farmers.  A.  C.  HALL. — Maroj, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"We  have  had  no  experience  with  tar  for  this 
purpose,  and  sliould  not  advise  its  use.  Clean 
culture  around  orchards  is  of  great  importance, 
and  mice  may  be  pretty  effectually  kept  off  by 
throwing  up  a  small  mound  of  earth  around  each 
tree,  say  a  foot  high,  to  be  levelled  down  in  the 
spring. 


Emery   Si    Co.'s    Improved    Horse    Powers, 
ThresHers,    aiut    Sepcralors, 

THn  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  ajcenis  for  the 
sale  of  Emery's  new  Patent  Imoroved  lloi-se-I'owers. 
Threshers,  ami  Separators,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  AgricuUural  Warehouse  is  the  only  depot  where  this 
superior  Power  can  be  had. 

LONGETT  &  GEIFFING, 
7-t£        State  Ag.  Warehouse,  25  Cliff  st..  New  York. 


The  Water  Cure  Journal. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  commences  with  the  present  July 
number.  Published  monthly.  lUustrated  with  engravings 
exhibiting  the  structure,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body,  with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is 
emphatically  a  Journal  of  Health,  designed  to  be  a  com- 
plete Family  Guide  in  all  diseases. 

Terms.— Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  in  advance.  Please 
address,  post  paid,  FOWLEES  AND  WELLS,  No.  181 
Nassau  street.  New  York. 

A  few  brief  Editorial  Notices  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  Joiu-nal.    We  copy : 
From,  tJie  Ne^o  York  Trifnms. 

"  The  Water  Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  in  the 
science  of  health;  always  ready,  straight-forward,  and 
plain-spoken,  it  unfolds  the  law  of  our  physical  nature, 
without  any  pretensions  to  the  technicalities  of  science,  but 
in  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the  sparkling  ele- 
ment of  which  it  treats." 

From,  the  Foimtaiii  Journal. 

"  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  loves  health,  who 
desires  happiness,  its  direct  result,  who  wants  to  '  live  while 
it  does  live,'  'live  till  he  dies,'  and  really  live,  instead  of  be- 
ing amere  walking  corpse,  should  become  at  once  a  reader 
of  this  Journal,  and  practice  its  precepts." 

From  the  New  Tork  Evening  Post. 

"  The  Water  Cure  Journal. — This  is,  nnquestionably, 
the  most  popular  health  Journal  in  the  world." 

This  H-pdropathio  Journal  now  enters  upon  its  Four- 
teenth Volume,  with  a  circulation  of  Futy  Thousand 
Copies.  The  ablest  medical  writers  are  among  its  contrib- 
utors, and  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Laws  of  Life,  Ile.alth, 
and  Happiness,  may  be  found  in  its  pages.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe.  [S-2t] 


Hallooh's   A^'icultural    Warehouse, 

No.  50.  State  St.,  Eociiester,  N.  Y. 
THE  Subscriber,  late  from  the  Agricultural  Works,  Ware- 
house, and  Seed  Store  of  Messrs.  Kmery  &  Co.,  All)any. 
(where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years,)  has 
been  induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
justly  celebrated  Premium  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Sep- 
arators, i&c,  in  Eoehester.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  selling  and  putting  up  the  Horse  Powers,  and  other  fix- 
tures for  threshing,  &c.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  liiese 
machines  enables  him  to  put  them  up  mure  satisraetorily 
than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Price  and  terms  same  as 
at  Albany,  transportation  added. 

He  will  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planters,  the  best  in 
use;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  (,'oni 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Churning  flxmris, 
itc.  adapted  to  the  Power.^ 

Also,  ileapers.  Mowing  Jrachines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  Corn  Shellers,  Hay  Cutters,  Fan 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  g.ne- 
rally.  He  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  dealers  with  l>uim 
and  Taylor's  well  known  Scythes;  also.  Manure,  Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths,  Ei/les,  and  other  haying  tools,  at  niunu- 
faclurers'  prices,  wliolesalc  and  retail. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  ever  offi-rrd,  an<l 
which  is  warranted  to  '^o  better  work,  with  less  expense  of 
team  than  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  Ecjcliester,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 

The  "  uniform  one-price,  cash  system"  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and  time  will  allow.  Fanners  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Ma- 
chines and  Implements, — and  are  assured  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  discriminating 
public.  E.  D.  HALLOCK. 

July,  1S52. 


Spanish  and  Picnch  Alerino  Sheep. 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  pure  bred 
Spanish  Merino  bucks  and  ewes  that  are  one  year  oM.  and 
one  French  buck  three  vears  old,  and  lambs  that  are  half 
French  and  half  Span's'b,  both  bucks  and  ewes,  that  were 
sired  by  niv  imported  buck  that  took  the  first  premium  at 
the  State  Fair  at  Eoehester,  in  Sept.,  l^S.iL  ^  BUEEirr. 
Burdett,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1852.— S-lt* 
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Great  Sale  of  Superior  Thorough-bred   Short- 
Horn  Cattle. 

THE  subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  his  entire  herd  of  choice 
Sliiirl-llorns,  ciimpri-Jiii;  50  heail,  young;  and  old,  at  public 
auction,  cm  WeilucMlav,  the  l;ith  of  October,  185'-',  at  1 
o'clock  I'.  M.,  at  his  farm,  iX  niiles  from  the  city  of  Troy ; 
roaerving  to  himself  one  bid  on  5  cows  and  heifers  and  one 
bull,  say  six  head  in  all.  and  these  to  be  pointed  out  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  sale.  This  bid  will  be 
made  public  when  the  six  animals  are  brought  to  the  stand 
for  sale.  Slimld  any  fcentlemen  advance  on  the  single  hid 
made  by  the  |iroprietor.  the  highest  bidder  will  be  entilU'd 
to  the  animal.  It  is  |)roper  to  say,  the  severe  drouth  in  this 
vicinity  reducing  the  hay  crop  one  half,  has  decided  the 
proprietor  to  make  this  side  at  the  time  named,  instead  of 
next  June,  which  he  had  purposed  to  do. 

The  well  estubli^lud  n-pulation  of  this  herd  in  this  Union, 
and  in  Canada,  and  the  splendid  herd  it  has  measurably 
spnmg  from,  viz  :  the  famed  herd  of  that  eminent  English 
breeder,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  renders  it  h.-irdly 
necessary  to  comment  upon  its  superior  merits.  It  may  not 
however  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  tills  herd  was  commenced  in  183S,  and  that  the 
most  careful  attention  has  since  been  paid  to  its  breeding, 
and  that  it  now  contains  mostly  all  the  reserved  stock  of 
two  former  public  sales.  Since  1S40,  the  proprietor  has 
imported  Irom  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  and  his  friends  and  late 
tenants  the  Messrs.  Bell's,  7  head  of  Short-Horns.  And  be- 
sides these,  he  has  now  on  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
shipped  '21st  dune,  on  board  the  packet  ship  Kossuth,  Capt. 
Jas.  B.  Bell,  a  superior  yearling  roan  bull,  having  many 
crosses  of  the  famed  Duchess  bulls  of  Mr.  Bates,  Including 
this  latter  animal  and  the  two  beautiful  red  roan  3  year  old 
heifers  which  came  out  from  England  last  September, 
"  Yarm  Lass"  and  "  Yorkshire  Countess"  and  the  beautiful 
heifer  calf  of  the  latter  animal,  got  in  England  by  the 
Duchess  bull  "  5th  Duke  of  York,"  there  will  be  14  head  of 
this  imported  stock,  and  its  immediate  descendents.  There 
has  been  sold  from  this  herd  but  3  heifers  from  these  impor- 
tations, and  these  cows  were  sold  at  $300  each.  All  tlio 
young  bulls  bred  from  these  cows,  except  those  now  offered 
for  sale,  have  also  been  sold  at  private  sale,  at  $300  each, 
most  of  them  while  quite  young. 

Besides  these  14  head  of  high  bred  animals,  the  noble 
premium  cow  "Esterville  3d,"  bred  byE.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
of  Albany,  and  her  equally  fine  2  year  old,  red  and  white 
heifer  bred  by  me,  got  by  the  Bates  bull  "  Meteor,"  and  3 
of  the  famed  milking  Willey  tribe,  the  same  tribe  of  cows 
as  the  heifer  "  Ruby,"  sold  by  me  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman,  of 
Madison  county,  arid  which  cow  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  producing  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter  in  ten  days  in  June  and  ten  days 
in  August,  on  grass  pasture  only,  being  a  fraction  over  40 
lbs.  in  those  20  days.  There  are  other  valuable  tribes  in 
the  herd,  as  the  printed  catalogue  will  show. 

The  catalogue  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  the  1st 
of  August,  and  will  exhibit  richness  of  pedigrees  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  showing  the  descent  of  the  most  of  the  ani- 
mals from  the  best  animals  on  record  in  the  English  herd 
book.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  H.  Strafford, 
last  winter,  to  forward  a  list  of  the  pedigrees  of  my  herd,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  English  herd 
book  of  which  ^Ir.  Strafford  is  now  the  editor,  several  pedi- 
grees were  sent  to  him  of  the  animals  here  offered  for  sale, 
and  will  appear  in  said  book.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to 
examine  the  herd  at  any  time. 

A  credit  of  9  months  will  be  given  on  all  sums  np  to  $300, 
and  9  and  IS  months  on  all  sums  over  $300,  for  f.pi)roved 
paper,  with  interest,  pavable  at  some  bank  in  this  State. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  August,  1S52.— S-3t.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Albany  Tile  Works, 

Jfb.  60  Lancaster  St.,  West  of  Medical  College. 
THE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  over 
1  foot  in  length,  2%  to  i}4  inches  calibre,  from  $1'2  to  $18 
per  1000  pieces — being  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  arti- 
cle used.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion^  [4-61] JOHN  GOTT.  Jr. 

niansfield's  Clover  Seed  Hulling  and  Cleaning 
Machine 


Agricultural  Implements  <&  MaclUnery,  Seeda, 
l<'ertlllzers,  Hiv. 

FARMERS  Planters,  and  Merchants,  will  find  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse  of  A.  15.  Allen  &  Co.,  1*9  and  191 
Water  street.  New  York,  the  largest  assortment  in  the 
Unitcil  Slales,  of  tools  and  machines,  suitct!  to  every  soil. 
Most  of  the  implements  sold  by  them  are  niannfaclur'ed  in 
their  own  machine  shop,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
one  of  the  firm,  where  llie  best  of  seasoned  timber  only  is 
used,  with  iron  of  the  lirst  ipudity. 

Plows.— Of  plows  they  sell  more  than  100  clifTerent  pat- 
terns, among  which  are  double  moldboard,  or  fluke  plows, 
sell"-6hari)ening,  subsoil,  and  sidr-hill  plows. 

Plow  Cwtlnos  of  various  piittcriis.  among  which  arc 
bull  tongue,  scooter,  scrapers  atid  shovels,  by  the  ton  or 
retail. 

Harrows,  Cultivators,  C^olton  Sweeps,  Com  Planters, 
Hoes,  Shovels,  Spades,  and  Forks,  of  various  patterns,  in 
any  quantity. 

Stkaw  Cutters  and  Coen  8helu;r8,  manufactured  with 
much  care,  extra  strong. 

Sugar  Mills,  Pice  lliillers,  Cotton  Gins,  Threshing  Ma- 
chines for  wheat  iind  oats  and  rice.  Fanning  Mills  for  do. 
Wheat  and  Corn  Mills,  with  burr  stones  or  iron  plate. 

Horse  Powers  of  various  patterns,  suitable  for  one  to 
eight  horses. 

ItEAi'iNG  and  Mowing  MACiiraES,  Sowing  Machines, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythes  and  Eakej.  Every  kind  of  Horti- 
cultural Tools ;  also. 

Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
sent  to  order. 

Improved  Stock. — Durham,  Devon,  and  other  cattle ; 
Cotswold,  Leicester,  Southdown,  Merino,  and  Saxon  sheep ; 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  Berkshire  swine. 

A  descriptive,  pictorial  catalogue  of  over  100  pages  will 
be  given,  on  application  from  customers,  or  sent  to  them  by 
mail  on  their  enclosing  four  letter  stamps,  to  prepay  post- 
age, as  required  by  the  present  post-office  law. 

N.  B.    Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Bonedust.  &c. 

THK      PLOW, 

A   MONTHLY 

PLANTEP.S'    AND    FAPMERS'    JOURNAL, 

EDITED    BY 

SOLON     ROBINSON, 

is  now  published  in  place  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  at 
Fifty  Cents  a  Year.  Editor's  ofBce  at  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Warehouse.  Specimen  numbers  wUl  be  for- 
warded, on  application,  to  our  correspondents. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
189  and  191  Water  street.  New  York. 


WAS  awarded,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fairs  1850  and  1851,  the 
first  premiums.  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal.  Warranted  to 
hull  and  clean  from  20  to  40  bushels  seed  per  d:iy,  or  from 
two  to  five  bushels  per  hour.  Cash  i>ri''c  of  machine  $95. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  M.  II.  .MANSFIELD, 
AugusU  1S.'J2.— S-2t*  Ashland,  Ohio. 


$1000  chalLiKnge:. 

I  OFFER  to  place  one  thousand  dollars  cash  in  the  hands 
of  a  party  chosen,  against  one  thousand  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  party  by  any  manufacturer  of  Threshers 
in  the  United  Stales,  if  a  machine  can  be  found  that  w  ill 
thresh  and  clean  fit  for  market  or  seed,  with  the  aid  of  ciil;/ 
two  horse.i,  100  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye  in  less  time  than 
I  can  with  my  "Excelsior  Wrought  Iron  Cylindrical 
Thresher  and  Cleaner."  The  grain  to  be  thoroughly 
threshed,  without  white  caps,  or  broken,  and  the  straw  de- 
livered long  enough  to  stack,  and  free  from  chaff.  The 
winner  to  receive  the  $2900  with  both  machines  and  i)ii\v- 
ers.  For  circulars,  address  Joseph  G.  Gilbert,  216  Pearl 
street.  New  York. 

Emery  and  Co.'s  advertisement  in  April  number  of  Culti- 
vator, with  plates,  termed  by  them  "  Emery's  Improved 
Patent  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,"  I  believe  to  be  a  direct 
infringement  on  "  Urmy's  Patent,"  and  as  attorney  for  Mr. 
I'rmy  I  warn  all  who  make  or  purchase  a  machine  intViiii;- 
ing  on  such  patent,  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law.  These  powers  can  be  procured  from  me  only,  at 
less  prices  than  anv  other  £;ooil  railw;iv  ])ower. 

Gilbert's  Patent  P.irlabic  Kxcelsi.T  AVpoulHiI  Iron  Thresh- 
er and  Cleaner  will  thresh  and  clean  grain  fit  for  market  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  per  minute, 
with  two  horses. 

Urmy's  Patent  Railroad  Power  is  the  most  durable  and 
the  cheapers  power  to  lie  obtaineil. 

Urmy's  Doulilc-gcarcd  Lever  Power,  for  2  to  8  horses. 

Urmy's  Pati'ut  (.'ornstalk  Cutter  and  Grinder. 

Urmy's  Patent  Seed  Drill.  Over  2000  of  these  machines 
have  been  sold,  and  have  given  general  .satisfactim. — 
County  rights  for  sale  for  $1ihi  an<l  iijiwards,  and  castings 
furnished  to  manufacture  at  cost  price.«.  Profits  100  per 
cent.    For  particulars,  address,  post  paid, 

J.  G.  GILBERT, 

August,  1852.— 8-1 1*$2.        216  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE 
AGRICirLTURAL      WORKS, 

ALBANY,  N.   Y., 
By    "Wlieeler,    Melick,    &    Co. 

THE  subseribers,  in  onler  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  tlieir  Horse-Powers  and  Tljreshers,  and  com- 
bined Tliresliers  and  Winnowers,  and  otiier  machines, 
have  recently  added  to  tlieir  manufactory  a  commodious 
Furnace,  so  that  every  article  of  importance  used  in  the 
construction  of  their  machines,  is  now  made  under  their 
Immediate  inspection.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  assure 
their  customers  that  their  worli  is  of  the  most  perfect  char- 
acter, both  in  workmanship  and  in  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials used  ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  other  desi- 
rable qualities,  they  invite  comparison  of  their  agricultural 
machines  with  any  nlhers  in  the  world. 

Among  the  articles  we  make,  are — 

W/ieeler\s  Patent  liaihoai/  Chain  JTorse-Power,  mid 
Overshot  Thresher  and  Separator,  for  either  one  or  two 
horses. 

Wlteeler's  Patent  Combined  Thresher  and  Witi/nower, 
worked  by  only  two  horses. 

Wh^eler\s  Clover  Iluller,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter,  Cir- 
cular SiniyMiUg,  Horse  Powers  geered  for  churning  In 
large  dairies,  &c.,  &.o. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Combined  Thresher  and  Win- 
nower, (which  is  a  new  invention  of  last  year,)  our  ma- 
chines are  so  widely  known  as  to  need  no  commendation. 
It  is  sufBcient  to  say  that  every  article  made  by  us  is  war- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction,  or  it  may  be  returned  after  a 
reasonable  trial. 

THE  COMBINED  THRESUEE  AND  WINNOWER 
was  introduced  into  the  market  toward  the  close  of  last 
season,  and  is  in  exceeding  high  favor.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  most  perfect,  compact,  and  efficient  ma- 
chine now  in  use  for  threshing  and  winnowing  grain,  and 
it  certainly  is  far  the  cheapest  and  most  economical. 

In  our  former  advertisements  in  the  April  and  May  num- 
bers of  this  journal,  we  gave  numerous  letters  from  persons 
who,  having  used  the  Winnower,  express  the  highest  ap- 
probation of  it-s  merits.  Since  then  we  have  received  other 
testimonials  of  its  excellence  from  gentlemen  in  ditferent 
States  of  the  Union,  but  we  have  space  for  only  the  two 
following : 

From  T.  Matters,  Esq.,  of  Shop  Spring,  Tenn.,  dated 
Jime  24,  1852. 

"  Messrs.  Wifbeleb,  Meuck,  &  Co. — I  have  just  returned 
from  W.  T.  Waters,  whose  Thresher  and  Winnower  was 
put  in  operation  this  morning.  He  is  as  well  pleased  with 
it  as  he  anticipated.  He  can  dispose  of  it  at  cost,  and 
thinks  he  will  do  so,  and  order  another  machine  from  you. 
My  own  machine  has  not  arrived." 

From  W.  T>.  Bacon,  of  Wisconsin,  dated  July  2, 1852. 

"  Messrs.  Wheei-er,  Melick,  &  Co. — I  am  using  to-day 
the  Tliresher  and  Winnower  you  sent  me,  and  it  far  exceeds 


my  expectations  in  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  performs 
its  work.     I  have  had  several  gentlemen  witness  its  opera- 
tion, and  ail  concur  that  it  is  an  extra  machine." 
We  could  add  others  equally  flattering  if  space  permitted. 

'p&~  Price  of  Double  Power,  with  Combined  Thresher 

and  Winnower, $225 

Price  of  Thresher  and  Winnower  without  Power, 115 

DOUBLE  POWER  AND  OVERSHOT  THRESHER 
AND    SEPARA.TOR. 

The  superiority  of  Wheeler's  Patent  Railway  Chain 
Horse-Power,  and  Overshot  Thresher  and  Separator  is  uni- 
versally acknowledited.  Thousands  of  them  are  in  use, 
many  of  which  have  threshed  from  50,000  to  100,000  bush- 
els of  gi'ain,  and  are  still  in  good  condition.  Probably  more 
than  four  times  as  many  of  these  machines  were  sold  du- 
ring last  year  as  of  any  other  kind.  They  arc  beyond 
doubt  the  most  durable  and  economical  machine  in  use. 
Their  capacity  has  been  tested  by  repeated  trials  as  well  at 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Fairs  as  on  several  pri- 
vate occasions  in  competition  with  another  machine  made 
in  this  city  which  has  been  advertised  to  be  far  superior  to 
ours,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been  about  one- 
Vtird  and  in  some  instances  more  in  favor  of  our  machines. 
In  every  case  except  one,  where  we  have  submitted  our 
machine  to  a  working  test  at  Fairs,  it  has  taken  the  high- 
est premiums;  and  in  that  excepted  case  the  committee 
decided  that  our  machine  performed  its  work  in  8  minutes 
and  its  competitor  in  11^^  minutes,  being  nearly  one-third 
in  favor  of  ours. 

We  have  also  exhibited  ours  in  competition  with  the 
same  machine  at  the  State  Fairs  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  at  the  Provincial  Fair  in  Upper 
Canada,  at  all  of  which  we  received  the  highest  premiums, 
viz :  In  Ohio,  a  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma ;  in  Michigan, 
$20;  in  Pennsylvania,  $10;  and  in  Canada,  a  Diploma" 

We  have  numerous  similar  testimonials  from  oounty  Soci- 
eties, where  we  have  always  received  tho  highest  premiums 
awarded  to  Chain  Powers. 

Price  of  One  Horse  Power,  Thresher,  Separator,  and 

Belting $120 

Two  Horse  do., 145 

SINGLE  HORSE  POWER  AND  THRESHER  AND 
SEPARATOR. 
This  machine  is  well  adajited  to  the  use  of  farmers  rai.s- 
ing  an  oniinarv  quantity  of  grain  ;  with  two  or  three  hands 
it  Is  capable  of  thrcbhiiig  from  60  to  10|t  bushels  of  Wheat 
per  day,  or  twice  that  quantity  of  Oats.  The  same  power 
is  also  used  for  churning  and  for  driving  Circular  and  Cross 
Cut  Saws,  C'utting  Feed,  driving  Grindstones,  elevating 
Grain,  pumping,  <S:c. 
Price  of  Power  geared  for  churning  and  driving  Cross 

Cut  Saw  and  f..r  Threshing,  &c., $92 

Belt  for  driving  Thresher,  &.c., 5 

Thresher  and  Separaior, 35 
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SINGLE  HORSE  POWER  AND  CHURNING  MA- 
CHINE. 
This  machine  has  been  extensively  used  in  large  dairies 
and  Willi  tlu>  most  satisfactory  results.  The  power  is  found 
to  be  [)eculiarly  adapted  to  churning,  the  propelling  force 
being  i)roduced  by  the  weight  of  the  horse  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  drive  4  or  5  barrel  churns.  The  motion  is 
varied  by  altering  the  elevation  of  the  power  so  as  to  pro- 
duce all  the  changes  in  speed  required  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  procixi  of  churning.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  without  stopping  the  horse,  so  that  the 
motion  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  person  in  charge. 
The  power  is  the  same  as  that  made  by  us  for  threshing,  &c. 

WIIEELER-S    FEED    CUTTER. 

This  machine  is  made  expressly  for  Horse  Power  use,  and 

is  very  strong  and  substantial.     It  cuts  not  only  corn  stalks, 

but  hay  and  straw  with  equal  facility,  and  does  its  work 

with  great  rapidity.    Price,  $2S. 

LAWRENCE'S    SAW-MILL. 

This  mill  is  nmch  used  on  railways,  for  sawing  wood  for 

Ineoraotives,  as  well  as  by  farmers,  for  cutting  stove  fuel. 

With  a  one  horse  power  it  will  cut  from  10  to  15  cords  of 

wood  twice  in  two  per  day.     Price,  (with  2i  inch  saw,)  $35. 

WHEELER'S    CLOVER    HULLER. 
This  machine  is  compact,  simple  and  durable.    It  docs 
its  work  perfectly  without  injuring  the  seed,  and  is  capable 
of  hulling  from  5  to  15  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  day,  with 
one  horse.     Price,  $28. 

TROJAN  PLOW. 
The  subscribers  are  also  the  sole  ao;ents  in  Albany  for  the 
sale  of  the  celebrated  "  Trojan  Flcnc,'"  made  by  N.  B. 
Starbuck,  of  Troy.  These  plows  are  doubtless  superior  to 
any  other  kind  in  use,  and  will  be  sold  by  us  at  the  manu- 
facturer's prices. 

1^^"  All  machines  made  and  sold  by  us  are  tcnrranted 
to  yhie  satisfaction,  or  they  may  be  returned  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  trial.  Orders  are  solicited  and  will  be 
promptly  filled. 

WHEELER,  MELICK,  &  CO., 
Corners  of  Hamilton,  Liberty,  and  Pruyn  streets, 

(Near  the-  Steamboat  Landing,)  Albany,  N.  Y. 
August,  1S52. 

The  subscribers  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Melick,  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  the  exclusive  sale  in  Rochester, 
and  general  agency  in  Western  Now  York,  of  their  cele- 
brated Agricultural  Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  their 
Albany  prices,  adding  transportation. 
J.  RAPAL.TE  &  CO. 

Field   Seeds. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT— very  superior.  The  berry  of 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  best  of  flour.  It 
produces  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  other  variety  now 
grown  in  New  York.  Several  years'  experience  in  its  cul- 
tivation, proves  that  It  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  than 
other  kinds ;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  $4  per  bushel. 
Other  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  the  White  Flint,  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  &c. 

BuoKWiit;AT,  of  the  best  kinds  in  market. 

RuTA  Baqa,  or  Swedish  Turnep  Seed.  The  Purple  Top 
and  other  superior  varieties. 

TuKNEP  Seed— Large  White  Flat,  Long  White,  Red  Top 
Flat,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Yellow  Stone,  and  other  improved 
kinds  for  the  field  or  garden.         A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

June,  ls,')2.— 0-tf.  189  &  191  Water  at..  New  York. 

Improved  Subsoil  Plows. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  an  Improved  Subsoil  Plow, 
made  under  the  advisement  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  free 
from  the  objections  urged  against  those  formerly  in  use. 
The  wearing  parts  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  renewed,  while  the  amount  of  force  requisite 
to  move  them  is  less  than  half  that  required  by  those  pre- 
viously made. 

Price— One  Horse  Plow,  $5;  with  draft  rod,  $6.  No.  1, 
with  draft  rods,  $S.50.    No.  2,  do..  $1 1. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFING, 

June,  1852.— 6-3t.  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New  York. 


Northern  N.  Y.  Live  Stock  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Platt-sburgh,  N.  Y.  For  terms,  please  apply  to  agenta 
of  the  Company. 


GREAT    SALE    OF  BliOOD   CATTLE. 

ON  Wednesday,  the  ISth  of  August  next,  I  will  sell  the 
chief  part  of  my  large  herd  of  Blood  Cattle — chiefly  cows, 
heifers,  and  heifer  and  bull  calves — comprising  upwards  of 
fitly  full-bred  Short-Horns. 

Also,  eight  thorough-bred  Herefords — a  two  years  old  bull, 
a  yearling  bull,  three  cows,  and  three  calves.  One  of  the 
Hereford  cows  ("Itarily")  was  imported  from  England  by 
Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotham,  in  1841.  The  others,  excepting 
the  two  years  old  bull,  are  her  descendents,  by  bnlls  of  the 
same  stock. 

Also,  two  or  three  Devon  bull  calves,  got  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Stevens'  imported  bull  "  Candy,"  bred  by  the'  distinguished 
Mr.  Quarlty,  of  Devonshire,  England,  aiid  out  of  cows  de- 
scended from  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  remainder  of  the  cows  and  calves,  forty  to  fifty  in 
number,  are  high-bred  Short-Horn  grades,  with  a  dash  of 
Devon  blood  in  some  of  them. 

The  calves  of  the  thorough-bred  Short-Horns  and  grade 
cows,  are  mostly  got  by  the  imported  Short-Horn  bull  'Duke 
of  Exeter,"  (10,152,)  of  the  celebrated  "Princess  tr.be,'  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  whose  herd 
is  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled,  by  any  now  in  England. 

All  the  Short-Horn  and  grade  cows  and  heifers  which 
come  iu  season,  will  be  bulled,  previous  to  the  sale,  by 
"  Duke  of  Exeter." 

Many  of  the  cows,  both  thorough-bred  and  grade,  are  de- 
scended from  the  Bates  bulls  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  im- 
ported by  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  by  "  Sym- 
metry," son  of  "Wellington,"  out  of  Mr.  Vail's  imported 
Bates  cow  "  Duchess." 

This  stock  has  been  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  iwWy  proved,  and 
are  not  excelled  by  any  herd  of  cows  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  gentle,  with  fine  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  and 
are  animals  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  in  want  of 
the  best  breeding  and  milking  stock. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Gur- 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road,  on  the 
homestead  farm  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  where  the  cattle 
will  be  for  a  week  before  the  sale. 

Catalogues  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  15th  of 
Jiine,  and  sent  by  mail  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

I  will  also  sell  at  the  same  time,  two  pairsi  of  six  years  old 
thorough-bred  Short-Horn  oxen,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
matched  steers. 

Also,  ten  or  twelve  South-Down  buck  lambs,  got  by  an 
imported  ram,  from  the  unrivalled  flock  of  -Jonas  Webb,  of 
Babraham,  England,  and  from  Ewes  descended  fVom  the 
flocks  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  EUman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  May,  1852.-6-31* 


Frencli  Zinc  Paint. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  It  haS  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  white 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  white  in  use,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities. 

The  French  Zinc  is  not  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  for  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zine. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1852,  M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 


Real  E.state  for  Sale. 

THE  health  of  the  subscriber  having  failed  him,  he  is  in- 
duced to  offer  for  sale  his  Mill  proporiy.  consisting  of  a  cus- 
tom Mill,  recently  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair;  a  Saw  Mill, 
also  recently  repaired;  two  Dwelling  Houses;  a  good 
Orchard,  and  about  22  acres  of  land,  including  flowage 
land.  Said  property  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Yates,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  farm- 
ing community  ami  an  excellent  wheat  growing  country. 

lie  has  also  a  farm  of  154  acres  of  first  quality  land  ad- 
joining said  Mills,  120  acres  improved,  good  buildings, 
orchards,  and  plenty  of  running  water.  He  will  sell  said 
farm  with  the  Mills,  if  desired. 

Inquire  of  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises. 

[T-3t]  J.  C.  PARSONS. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products  at  the  Principal  markets  in  tlie  United  States.  —July  21,  1852. 
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Valuable  "Virginia  Land  for  Sale. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  between  700  and  800  acres  of  land, 
handsomely  located  in  Prince  George  county,  Va.,  lying 
immediatt-l'y  on  Chipoaks  creek,  adjoining  Lower  Brandon 
plantation  on  the  south,  25  miles  from  Petersburg.  About 
200  acres  are  cleared,  and  the  balance  tolerably  well  tim- 
bered with  oak  and  pine.  The  cleared  land  was  marled 
several  years  agfl,  and  1000  bushels  of  marl  with  1500  bush- 
els of  lime  have  been  recently  applied  to  it. 

The  imjirovements  are,  a  good  brick  house  with  five 
rooms,  (.from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  of  James 
river,)  a  kitchen,  stable,  smoke-house,  a  barn  with  station- 
ary liorse-power  .ittached,  and  a  well  of  good  water.  The 
buildings  are  within  300  yards  of  the  main  landing,  where 
vessels  load  with  produce,  wood,  &c.,  and  unload  lime  at  7 
cts.  per  bushel.  Marl  abounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  The  whole  tract  is  well  watered  by  .springs  and 
brooks,  that  run  through  fine  meadow  lands,  a  part  o( 
which  are  cleared. 

1  will  sell  it  entire,  or  in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers,  as  it 
can  be  ailvantngeously  divided  into  four  farms.  If  not  sold 
privately  (of  which  due  notice  will  be  given)  before  the  SOth 
day  of  September  next,  I  will  sell  it  upon  the  premises,  on 
that  day,  at  public  auction,  without  reserve. 

Pir,si'ms  wishing  to  view  the  property  will  leave  the 
Richmond  and  N<)rfolk  boat  at  Lower  Brandon  Wharf,  on 
James  River,  three  miles  from  the  property;  or  I  will  give 
any  information  to  those  addressing  me  (post-paid)  at 
Cabin  Point  P.  0.,  Surry  County,  Va. 

Augiwt,  1852.— 8-2t.  E.  T.  FETTET.. 


Splendid  Horses  for  Sale  at  Auction. 

"  We  refer  those  who  are  critical  in  the  matter  of  horse- 
flesh to  the  advertisement  of  J.  Dorr,  Esq.,  of  ScottsvUle, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  his  fine  Morgan  colts  are 
offered  for  sale.  Such  an  opportunity  to  purchase  seldom 
occurs.  Both  the  breed  and  these  individual  specimens 
are  among  the  most  desirable  in  the  country." — Jiochestei' 
Daily  American,  July  2,  1852. 

See  advertisement  on  page  232  (July  number.)  Sale  to 
be  August  25,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  front  of  J.  P.  Fogg's  seed  store, 
Rochester,  instead  of  ISth,  at  SeottsviUe,  as  before  adver- 
tised. J.  DORR. 

Improved    Stock. 

CATTLE  of  the  Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Aldemey,  and 
Ayr-hire  breeds. 

SHEEP  of  the  Native  and  French  Jlerino,  Saxony,  South 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  our  long  experience  as  breeders  and  dealers  in  the 
above  kinds  of  stock,  and  our  excellent  situation  for  pur- 
chasing and  shipping,  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  justice 
to  orders,  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Apra  1, 1852— tf.        1S9  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
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HOW    CAN    HE    GET    WISDOM    THAT    HOLDETH    THE    PLOW? 

The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure.  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that 
holdeth  the  plow,  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors,  and 
Avhose  talk  is  of  bullocks?  —  Ecclesiasticws.     Chap.  38,  verses  24,  25. 

For  three  thousand  years,  and  how  much  longer  we  know  not,  farmers  have  been 
reproached  as  stupid  hinds,  who  had  little  "  leisure  to  get  wisdom,"  and  less  disposition 
to  improve  aright  the  "  opportunities"  which  they  possessed.  Is  it  not  time  that  all 
men  identified  with  this  great  interest,  should  do  something  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  farmers,  who,  we  are  told  by  the  author  above  quoted,  "  are  not  sought  for  in  public 
council"  ?  Improved  implements  of  tillage  and  husbandry  have  greatly  diminished  the 
labor  of  production,  and  agriculturists  now  enjoy,  if  they  will,  as  much  leisure  for  study, 
reflection,  and  the  getting  of  wisdom,  as  any  other  class  in  society. 

How  to  turn  this  leisure  to  the  best  account,  is  a  question  which  every  reader  should 
deeply  ponder.  The  careful  reading  of  the  works  of  wise  men  suggests  itself  as  one 
means  open  to  all,  in  this  age  of  cheap  books,  for  the  increase  of  knowledge.  But  so 
far  as  agricultural  arts  and  sciences  are  treated  of,  our  books  are  sadly  defective  ;  and 
down  to  this  hour,  those  most  interested  in  their  improvement  have  never  so  much  as . 
lifted  a  finger  to  make  agricultural  works  what  they  ought  to  be.  One  can  write  as 
well  as  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  breeds  of  bullocks,  and  impart  no  instruction  what- 
ever ;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  the  writer  has  no  knowledge  to  communi- 
cate. Writing  and  printing  signify  little  but  the  lamentable  waste  of  the  time  of  all 
readers,  unless  due  care  has  been  used  to  make  the  instructor  worthy  of  his  high  calling. 
If  a  writer  be  ignorant  of  the  2)rinciples  of  his  profession,  how  can  his  darkness  give 
light  to  others  ?  If  the  science  of  farm  economy  is  to  be  taught  at  all  in  this  country, 
is  it  not  high  time  that  somebody  be  fully  educated,  to  instruct  us  in  this  science  ? 
Unless  something  more  is  done  to  augment  the  knowledge  of  those  that  write  for  agri- 
cultural periodicals,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  the  interest,  and  steadily  increase  the 
Value  of  these  publications  ?  If  our  teachers  make  no  progress,  can  their  pupils  be 
expected  to  go  far  beyond  them  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  in  agricultural  knowledge,  all 
ideas  of  advancement  are  Utopian  and  visionary  ?  The  farmer  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  cherished  this  stand-still  notion,  as  "  he  gave  his  mind  to  make  fun-otvs,  and 
was  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodderP  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the 
devotion  of  "  mind  "  to  the  making  of  furrows,  nor  the  virtue  of  diligence  in  giving  the 
kine  fodder.  It  is  the  refusal  to  cultivate  the  mind  as  well  as  the  soil,  that  we  condemn. 
It  is  the  everlasting  degradation  of  the  owner  of  the  kine  to  their  level,  that  we  shall 
never  cea.se  to  reprobate.  It  is  that  blind,  mistaken  policy,  which  excludes  so  large  a 
share  of  the  freeman  of  this  Republic  from  its  "  councils,"  except  as  they  are  made  the 
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tools  of  other?,,  tbat  we  hope  to  see  American  farmers  promptly  repudiate.  In  many 
respccis  they  occupy  a  false  position,  hecause  they  neglect  to  improve  their  leisure 
hours,  and  take  little  pains  to  carry  the  breeding  of  bullocks  beyond  the  skill  and  prac- 
tice of  Jacob.  We  must  improve  the  breeding  of  husbandmen,  before  they  can  do 
much  to  improve  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Man  is  the  starting  point,  and  if  the  comn»u- 
nity  do  nothing  for  tjie  professional  education  of  working  farmers,  their  advancement 
for  the  next  three  thousand  years  will  be  no  greater  than  it  has  been  during  the  last. 
Let  every  thinking  person  consider  well  this  fact,  and  then  co-operate  with  all  that  seek 
to  elevate  agriculture  to  the  first  rank  among  all  learned  and  useful  pursuits. 

The  natural  sciences  have  been  built  up  by  repeated  and  careful  experiments.  These 
lead  the  critical  investigator  from  things  known  to  things  unknown,  which  constitutes 
progress  in  knowledge.  Practical  and  scientific  researches  into  the  laws  that  govern  all 
constitutional  changes  in  domestic  animals,  have  never  been  made  in  this  country. 
Why  is  this  ?  The  only  satisfactory  answer  that  can  be  given,  is  the  unwillingness  of 
farmers  to  encourage  and  support  one  experimental  farm  in  any  State  in  the  confederacy. 
The  census  of  1850  shows  that  the  value  of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  a  year,  for 
human  food,  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars.  The  cheap  pro- 
duction of  meat  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  national  importance ;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
a  series  of  wisely  directed  experiments  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  neat 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  would  throw  new  light  on  these  important  operations  ? 

The  popular  taste  for  neat  and  commodious  dwellings,  comfortable  out-buildings, 
beautiful  and  well  cultivated  gardens,  fine  orchards,  and  small,  highly  productive  farmt, 
needs  to  be  fostered  in  every  neighborhood  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Not,  certainly,  by  worshipping  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  disregarding  eveiything  else.  Avarice  is  incompatible  with  the  "  wisdom  of 
a  learned  man,"  and  improves  neither  the  social  nor  the  moral  faculties  of  the  human 
family.  To  unlearn  bad  habits  and  traditions,  is  often  the  first  and  most  difiicult  step 
toward  reformation  in  the  management  of  one's  estate.  Needful  reforms  in  agriculture 
demand  that  great  pains  be  taken  to  multiply  examples  of  well  conducted,  beautiful 
farms,  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  others.  Perfect  neatness  and  success  may  be 
attained  without  a  fortune,  as  the  basis  of  operations.  By  concentrating  one's  attention 
and  means  on  a  farm  of  moderate  size,  more  comfort,  and  more  money,  as  well  as  a 
more  inviting  appearance,  will  be  realized.  To  make  a  wise  use  of  capital  is  not  so  easy 
a  task  as  some  suppose :  it  requires  sound  judgment,  experience,  and  cultivated  common 
sense.  Let  the  common  sense  of  every  farmer  be  properly  cultivated,  and  we  shall  have 
no  more  occasion  to  ask  for  agricultural  schools,  and  the  systematic  study  of  all  the 
elements  of  soils,  of  cultivated  plants  and  fruits,  and  of  domesticated  animals.  The 
application  of  the  best  powers  of  intellect  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  aided  by 
all  needful  funds  and  other  appliances,  will  be  made  so  soon  as  the  people  comprehend 
their  true  interests  in  this  matter.  It  is  uncultivated  common  sense  that  still  a.sks  : 
"  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plow,  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth 
oxen,  and  is  occupied  with  their  labors,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ?"  Not  to  try  to 
get  wisdom  is  to  take  nature's  bond  that  no  Avisdom  shall  be  gotten.  Wisdom  exacts 
an  honest  and  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain  her  fair  hand  ;  and  none  but  simpletons  expect 
to  win  her  smiles  by  other  means.  That  great  wisdom  and  practical  farming  can  grow 
up  together,  we  religiously  believe ;  and  the  steady  increase  of  knowledge  among  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  until  they  shall  stand,  confessedly,  the  best  educated  men  in  the 
world,  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  their  humble  servant.  Their  educational  advantages 
are  now  extremely  defective,  and  the  proper  remedy  must  be  found  and  applied  before 
many  more  years  elapse.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  locomotive  of  agricultural 
progress  is  not  yet  built ;  nor  is  the  track  laid  on  which  it  is  to  run.  At  present,  very 
few  are  willing  to  take  stock  in  the  enterprise,  and  its  friends  are  waiting  patiently  for  a 
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favorable  change  in  public  opinion.  Such  a  change  is  inevitable,  although  it  may  not 
come  in  the  lifetime  of  the  writer.  All  should  plant  good  seed  in  the  best  soil  that  can 
be  found,  and  leave  the  harvest,  if  need  be,  to  the  next  generation.  It  is  better  to  plant 
for  posterity  than  not  at  all. 


EXPERIMENTS    ON    DRAINING. 

In  the  April  number,  page  109,  will  be  found  an  article  on  underdraining,  in  which  we 
detailed  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  removing  stagnant  and  spring  water  from 
land,  and  also  our  opinion  of  the  reason  for  and  necessity  of  Mno?er-draining  —  making 
the  soil  a  filter,  in  which  the  rain  water,  as  it  percolates  through  to  the  drains,  shall 
leave  its  ammonia,  the  most  important  and  beneficial  of  fertilizers,  for  the  wheat  and 
corn  crops  —  thinking  that  a  thorough  system  of  under-draining  would  do  more  to 
remove  the  innumerable  insects,  blights,  and  rusts,  which  now  make  such  fearful  devas- 
tation on  our  crops,  than  all  other  modern  improvements  combined.  We  believe,  also, 
that  on  most  wheat  soils  —  those  even  which  are  usually  considered  sufliciently  dry 
already  —  under-draining  would,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  add  one  half  to  the  present 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  <fec.,  and  the  land  would  ever  afterward  be  permanently  improved, 
the  beneficial  action  of  manure  more  apparent,  and  the  soil  be  in  that  condition  best 
suited  to  attract  fertilizing  gases  fi-om  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
underdraining  has  been  the  great  means  by  which  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  so  much  improved  during  the  last  half  century,  and  that  its  adoption  would  be 
equally  beneficial  on  this  continent. 

Will  it  pay  ?  is,  therefore,  the  great  question ;  for,  if  it  will,  there  will  be  found  no 
lack  of  energy  and  enterprise  among  our  land-owning  farmers,  to  push  it  forward  with 
vigor.  All  that  is  necessary  for  its  general  adoption,  is  to  show  that  it  can  be  so  done 
as  to  yield  good  profits.  Where  land  is  worth  but  $15  or  |20  per  acre,  it  may  not  pay 
to  expend  $25  to  $30  per  acre  in  underdraining  it ;  but  where  undrained  land  is  worth 
from  $60  to  $100  per  acre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  additional  $30  per  acre,  judi- 
ciously expended  in  underdraining,  would  be  a  first  rate  investment.  There  is  in  most 
of  our  soils  an  abundance  of  organic  and  inorganic  food  of  plants,  which  they  can  not 
obtain  on  account  of  stagnant  water  excluding  the  air,  without  which  no  healthy  decom- 
position can  take  place,  or  plants  thrive,  and  which  underdraining  would  render  in  a  fit 
state  for  assimilation. 

In  the  Transact iona  of  the  JV.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  1852,  is  given  an  account  of 
experiments  on  draining,  by  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  and  by  the 
Hon.  TiiERON  G.  Yeomans,  of  Walworth,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  the  Society 
has  awarded  premiums.  The  statements  of  these  gentlemen  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  did  th-e  limits  of.  our  paper  permit,  we  should  like  to  lay  the  whole 
of  them  before  our  readers,  but  must  be  content  to  give  extracts  only.  Mr.  Johnston's 
farm  is  near  Geneva,  situated  on  the  rich  clay  ridge  which  extends  from  the  Seneca 
river  southerly  to  Tompkins  county  —  a  ridge  of  land  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  He  has  been  making  efforts  for  more  perfect  drainage  since  1835,  when  he 
imported  from  Scotland  some  patterns  of  draining  tile,  and  caused  them  to  be  made  by 
hand  in  his  neighborhood.  The  beneficial  effects  were  such  as  to  induce  the  Hon.  John 
Delafield,  Esq.,  to  import  in  1848  a  machine  for  making  tile  in  Seneca  county,  since 
which  time  the  price  of  tile  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  "  no  excuse  exists  for  wet 
fields,  or  grain  being  destroyed  by  freezing  out." 


"The  question  as  to  the  depth  of  drains  has  always  been  one  of  interest,  and  some  uncertainty.  On 
this  point  I  deem  it  absurd  to  propose  any  fixed  rules,  as  the  depth  must  depend  upon  the  formation 
of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.     The  rule  adopted  by  me,  is  first  to  select  a  good  outlet  for  the 
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water,  then  to  dig  a  ditch  so  deep  as  to  find  a  hard  bottom,  on  which  to  lay  the  tile ;  yet  I  hare 
laid  niajiy  tiles  on  clay,  and  they  have  done  well.  On  my  farm  this  depth  is  generally  found  at  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  The  distance  between  the  drains  is  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  soil ; 
if  it  is  open  or  porous,  drains  three  or  four  rods  apaii;  may  thoroughly  drain  it ;  while  on  more 
tenacious  soils,  two  rods  apart  may  be  needed.  In  most  cases,  where  my  fields  lay  nearly  level,  it 
has  been  found  necea«ary  to  construct  the  drains  nearer  to  each  other,  adopting  as  a  rule,  that  the 
drains  should  always  reach  the  point  of  the  field  where  water  is  indicated  to  rise,  and  tliat  is  always 
at  or  near  the  highest  part  of  the  field,  although  that  may  only  be  observed  when  there  is  ranch 
water  in  the  earth  and  the  springs  full,  or  when  the  field  is  m  wheat  or  clover.  At  such  elevations 
I  put  my  drains  deeper  and  near  each  other,  to  make  sure  to  keep  the  water  all  under  ground,  using 
smaller  tile  leading  to  the  main  or  subraain  drains.  This  rule  has  been  important ;  for  when  opening 
ditches  on  the  low  grounds,  the  water  has  flowed  with  such  force  as  to  induce  most  people  to  believe 
tliat  it  was  derived  from  springs  close  by,  when  possibly  the  spring  may  be  some  sixty  or  eighty  rods 
distant,  at  or  near  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  field,  which,  when  reached,  may  save  mnch  expense 
in  draining  the  lower  lands.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  examining  in  the  wettest  season 
the  laud  to  be  drained.  The  main  drains  occupy  the  valleys  or  lowest  grounds,  receiving  the  lateral 
drains  and  collected  water.  They  are  constructed  of  larger  tiles,  and  discreticm  and  care  are  vary 
necessary  to  proportion  the  main  drains  to  tJie  quantity  of  water  to  he  discharged.  In  several  instances 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  a  double  row  of  four  inch  tile  in  main  drains,  to  carry  off  the  quan- 
tity of  water  collected  by  the  smaller  tile.  I  have  generally  used  the  half  round,  or  horse  shoe  tile, 
as  they  are  called.  The  four  inch  tile  are  in  most  cases  large  enough  for  main  drains,  and  they  will 
discharge  a  body  of  water  far  greater  than  most  persons  would  believe,  unless  they  witneraed  their 
action.  There  may  be  places  where  larger  tiles  ai-e  needed.  In  one  instance  I  found  it  necessary  to 
use  six  inch  tiles  for  sixty  rods,  and  laid  them  in  double  rows.  This  would  only  be  necessary  where 
the  thaws  of  early  spring  or  heavy  summer  rains  are  apt  to  collect  large  quantities  of  water  on  the 
surface.  To  prevent  a  wash  of  the  surface  in  such  places,  I  have  at  regular  distances  filled  the  ditch 
directly  over  the  tiles  with  small  stones  for  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  the  stones  to 
rise  a  little  above  the  surface  to  prevent  their  being  covered  by  the  plow.  Throi^gh  these  stones  the 
surface  water  will  pass  rapidly  down  into  the  tiles,  and  be  carried  off  at  once.  When  the  tiles  are 
laid  in  the  ditches  with  regularity  and  care,  the  earth  is  thrown  in  by  a  plow  having  a  doubletree 
nine  and  a  half  feet  long,  to  enable  a  hoi-se  to  go  on  each  side  of  the  ditch,  which  is  a  rapid  and 
economical  way  of  filling  them.  In  regard  to  cost,  I  find  that  drains  constructed  with  two  inch  tiles 
can  be  finished  complete  for  thirty  cents  per  rod ;  yet  something  must  depend  on  the  digging, 
whether  the  earth  be  hard  or  soft,  and  the  distance  to  draw  the  tiles.  Mine  have  all  been  drawn  five 
miles,  and  I  find  that  two  inch  tile  are  large  enough  except  for  main  and  subroain  drains." 

"  About  six  years  ago  I  began  to  drain  a  field  on  the  boundary  line  between  Mr.  DELAFTELi)  aiui 
myself.  The  field  contains  about  twenty  acres,  of  which  six  were  then  subject  to  drainage.  The 
six  acres  had  seldom  given  a  remunerating  crop,  even  of  grass.  After  draining  the  six  acres,  the 
whole  field  was  plowed  and  prepared  for  corn,  two  acres  being  reserved  for  potatoes.  The  usual 
care  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  crop,  which  during  its  growth  showed  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  drained  and  undrained  portions  of  the  field.  Tlie  yield  of  this  field  proved  to  be 
tlie  largest  ever  raL=ed,  as  I  believe,  in  the  county,  the  product  being  eighty-three  bushels  and  over, 
per  acre.  When  the  corn  was  husked  and  housed,  it  was  weighed  and  measured  in  the  ear,  and 
allowing  seventy -five  pounds  to  the  bushel  for  corn  and  cob,  as  has  been  customary  in  this  region, 
the  product  was  as  above  stated.  This  field  attracted  much  attention  from  my  neighboi-s  and  other 
gentlemen  from  more  distant  places.  It  was  examined  at  the  time  of  draining,  and  after  plowing, 
both  the  first  and  second  season,  permitting  the  parties  to  walk  on  the  drained  parts  without  any 
undue  moisture,  while  all  other  undrained  land  in  the  neighborhood  was  muddy ;  and,  as  before 
stated,  tlie  corn  was  found  to  be  far  more  vigorous  in  the  plant  and  abundant  in  the  grain.  In  the 
following  season  after  the  corn  I  cropped  it  with  barley,  and  found  that  the  drained  land  produced 
altogether  the  finest  plant  and  the  best  yield  of  grain.  When  the  barley  was  harvested,  I  prepared 
the  field  and  cropped  it  with  wheat.  Tlie  difference  again  was  so  striking  and  distinct  in  favor  of 
the  drained  land,  that  I  felt  the  propriety  of  thoroughly  draining  the  whole  field,  whicli  was  com- 
pleted without  loss  of  time,  at  a  cost  of  twenty -two  dollars  per  acre.  I  then  plowed  and  sowed  with 
barley  and  seeded  with  clover.  Of  the  latter  I  cut  a  very  large  cjrop  last  summer,  and  not  one  square 
foot  of  the  clover  froze  out ;  and  now  I  can  rely  on  a  good  crop  of  anything  I  may  sow  or  plant." 

Mr.  Johnston  has  made  sixteen  miles  of  tile  drains  on  his  farm,  and  is  so  far  satisfied 
with  the  results  that  he  drained  six  acres  last  fall,  and  intends  to  do  so  till  there  is  not 
a  wet  spot  on  the  farm.  He  finds  it  diflScult  to  state  in  figures  the  increased  value  of 
the  drained  land ;  but  on  such  land  as  he  has,  if  he  gets  two  croj^s  of  wheat  from  the 
drained  land,  the  excess  of  yield  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  of  draining,  and 
sometimes  the  increase  of  one  crop  on  the  drained  over  the  undrained  land,  moi-e  than 
pays  for  the  cost  of  draining.  Mr.  Yeomans,  after  detaiHng  his  mode  of  laying  tile, 
which  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Johnston's,  concludes  thus: 
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"Some  of  the  advantages  derived  from  draining  are,  that  the  ground  becomes  about  as  dry  in  two 
or  three  days  after  the  frost  conies  out  in  tlie  spring,  or  after  a  heavy  rain,  as  it  would  do  in  as  many 
weeks  before  draining ;  enabling  the  farmer  to  work  his  land  at  almost  any  time  he  may  desire  to  do 
60.  It  also  dries  it  uniformly  all  over  the  field,  so  that  in  plowing  he  does  not  find  spots  of  wet  and 
dry,  but  is  all  in  good  condition  at  once.  It  causes  the  lowest  places,  which  are  generally  too  wet  in 
seed  time,  and  consequently  produced  but  little  if  any  crop,  to  produce  the  best  of  any  part  of  the 
field,  being  generally  the  richest  soil,  from  having  had  the  wash  of  the  surface  of  the  laud  about  it 
for  many  years. 

"Some  of  the  land  I  first  drained  had  been  planted  with  young  orchard  trees;  and  in  the  wettest 
places,  Pome  trees  died  the  first  winter  and  a  greater  number  the  second,  and  some  young  nui-sery 
trees  on  the  same  ground  were  nearly  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  frost.  After  draining  it,  I 
replaced  the  orchard  trees,  and  all  have  grown  well,  and  the  first  crop  of  nursery  trees,  which  I  was 
compelled  to  remove  to  save  them,  before  draining,  have  been  replaced  by  others  since  draining,  and 
they  have  succeeded  perfectly ;  so  that  I  may  now  well  say,  that  if  we  desire  to  deprive  Jack  Frost 
of  his  power  to  do  us  harm,  we  should  keep  everything  as  dry  as  possible  which  is  within  his  reach 
and  liable  to  injury.  And  I  am  from  my  own  experience  fully  convinced  that,  for  whatever  crop, 
and  especially  any  crop  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  in  winter,  such  aa  wheat,  clover,  <fec.,  whether 
the  season  be  wet  or  dry,  if  the  soil  retains  its  moisture  too  long'at  any  season  of  the  year,  (and  most 
soils  do,)  it  will  be  materially  benefitted  by  draining;  and  in  fact  I  am  well  convinced  that  most  of 
the  winter-killed  young  fruit  trees  in  many  places,  especially  the  peach,  as  well  as  the  winter-killing 
of  many  valuable  shrubs,  vines,  and  evergreens,  which  survive  the  winter  in  some  places  in  tliis  lati- 
tude and  are  destroyed  in  others,  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  excessive  moistui-e  in  the  soil  during 
cold  weather,  than  to  all  other  causes  combined. 

"  I  will  only  estimate  the  increased  value  of  the  land  by  saying  that  I  have  the  past  year  made 
over  1,200  rods  on  twenty  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25  per  acre,  and  that  I  should  not  permit  such 
land  to  remain  without  such  draining  even  were  the  expense  doubled.  Most  of  the  lands  so  drained 
have  been  purchased  by  me  immediately  preceding  the  construction  of  the  drains,  and  their  very 
recent  construction  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  the  specific  and  comparative  productive 
capacity  before  and  after  draining,  though  on  much  of  it  very  light  crops  have  been  grown  for  many 
years  past,  and  no  good  crop  of  wheat  has  been  raised  on  it  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  reason  has  not 
heretofore,  to  my  knowledge,  been  ascribed  to  an  excess  of  water,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  non-productiveness  of  the  land.  From  the  experience  of  two  seasons  on  the 
small  quantity  first  drained,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  increased  value  of  the  land  is  much  greater 
than  the  cost  of  constructing  the  drains,  but  more  time  is  needed  to  fully  test  with  accuracy  the 
benefits  to  result  therefi'om." 


ARTIFICIAL    MANURES. 

In  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  the  manufacture  of  chemical  manures  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  most  important  position,  and  to  be  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
improving  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  at  the  commencement  of  this  movement,  that 
chemists  and  the  agricultural  press  generally,  exercise  caution  and  discrimination  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  various  articles  now  manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
farmer  as  special  fertilizers  for  this  or  that  particular  kind  of  crop ;  for  by  encouraging 
in  any  way  the  sale'  of  a  worthless  article,  the  cause  of  agricultural  advancement  is  seri- 
ously injured,  and  discredit  brought  upon  all  the  recommendations  of  real  science  in  the 
minds  of  the  farming  community. 

In  England  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of 
chemical  manures,  especially  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  about  ten  years  since  this 
manure  was  first  manufactured,  and  such  has  been  its  success  that  it  has  gradually 
increased  in  demand  every  year,  till  now  many  thousand  tons  are  annually  used  as  a 
special  manure  for  the  turnep  crop.  It  has  done  as  much  to  improve  British  agricoiture 
as  any  one  thing,  by  increasing  the  growth  of  ruta  bagas,  turncps,  and  other  root  srops, 
which  being  consumed  on  the  farm  by  cattle  and  sheep,  increase  the  quality  and'  quan- 
tity of  the  manure  heap,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  and"  other 
grains.  And  thus,  while  it  is  found  that  superphosphate  of  lime  is  of  no  valtie  as  a 
direct  manure  for  wheat,  and  is  not  used  for  that  purpose,  yet  its  employment  as  a 
special  manure  for  the  turnep  and  clover  crops  has,  by  its  good  eft'ect  on  them,  iruii- 
rectly  increased  the  wheat  crop  to  a  considerable  degree.     It  is  manufactured  from  finely 
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ground  coprolites,  containing  55  per  cent,  bone-eartli  phosphate,  and  sold  for  one  cent 
per  pound.  This  is  a  good  article,  and  is  extensively  used  ;  but  there  is  some  prejudice 
against  it  in  the  minds  of  farmers,  because  it  Is  made  from  a  mineral  phosphate. 
Another  article,  somewhat  superior,  manufactured  from  Saldanna  bay  guano,  animal 
charcoal,  and  bones,  sells  for  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

Some  time  last  year  several  deposits  of  nearly  pure  phosphate  oi  lime  were  discovered 
in  two  or  more  districts  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  was  extensively  announced 
as  a  great  blessing  to  the  agricultural  community.  We  thought  that  it  would  be  imme- 
diately manufactured  into  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sold  to  our  farmers  at  a  reason- 
able price ;  and  that  with  it  the  growth  of  root  crops  would  greatly  extend.  We  were 
indeed  informed  that  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  owners  of  the  deposits  for  its 
manufacture  and  sale,  and  accordingly  recommended  our  readers  to  purchase  and  try  it 
as  a  manure  for  those  crops  which  experience  and  experiment  proved  it  would  greatly 
improve ;  and  also  stated  what  crops  it  would  not  benefit,  as  found  by  direct  and  exten- 
sive experiments  in  England. 

We  have  recently  received  two  samples  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  manufactured  in 
New  York  city,  one  called  "  improved  superphosphate  of  lime,"  and  the  other,  "  super- 
phosphate of  Hme."  Both  are  offered  at  the  same  price — two  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound.  K  the  samples  sent  us  are  fair  specimens  of  the  articles,  we  should  prefer  the 
plain  superphosphate  as  a  manure  for  root  crops,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  manu- 
factured article ;  the  bones  are  all  acted  on  by  the  acid,  and  the  sample  is  in  a  finely 
powdered  state ;  while  the  "  improved"  article  contains  quite  a  l.'.rge  quantity  of  unde- 
composed  bones,  or  animal  charcoal.  We  do  not  say  that  sufiicient  sulphuric  acid  has 
not  been  used,  for  indeed  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
good  article  of  phosphate  of  lime  from  burnt  bones,  or  animal  charcoal,  unless  they  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  acid.  The  "  improvement"  is 
stated  to  be  the  addition  of  Peruvian  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  For  wheat  crops 
the  addition  of  these  substances  is  a  great  improvement,  and  the  manure  would  be  valu- 
able for  wheat  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they  made  a  part  of  its  composition. 
Good  Peruvian  guano  should  contain  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  about  20  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  commercial  sulphate  of  ammonia,  manufactured  from  gas 
liquor,  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  superphosphate  of  lime,  made 
either  from  the  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  or  from  animal  charcoal,  or  burnt  bones, 
would  contain  no  ammonia ;  and  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano,  is  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  and  to  make  a  manure  that  would  correspond  more  with  that 
made  from  unburnt  bones. 

In  purchasing  an  artificial  manure  for  the  wheat  crop,  ammonia  is  decidedly  the  most 
essential  and  expensive  ingredient,  and  the  price  of  the  article  is  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity which  it  contains.  In  England,  phosphate  of  lime  can  be  purchased  for,  and  is 
valued  at,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  while  ammonia  cannot  be  purchased  for  less 
than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  is  really  worth  more.  As  a  manure  for  turneps,  how- 
ever, a  manure  is  valuable  in  the  proportion  it  contains  of  bi-phosphate  of  lime  —  this 
substance,  from  its  solubility,  having  a  most  magical  effect  on  that  crop ;  and  it  is  to 
convert  the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  into  bi-  or  mjaer-phosphate,  that  sulphuric  acid 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  Soluble  bi-phosphate  of  lime  is  valued 
at  eight  cents  per  pound. 

If,  however,  we  admit  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a,  special 
manure  for  wheat,  Peruvian  guano  would  at  present  be  much  the  cheapest  source  of  it ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  it  contains  20  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  first  rate  condition  for  assimilation  by  the  plant,  as  well  as  other  fertilizing 
ingredients  of  minor  importance.     As  a  manure  for  wheat,  therefore,  we  greatly  prefer 
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good  Peruvian  guano,  even  to  this  improved  superphosphate  of  lime,  especially  if  the 
sample  sent  us  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  article. 

As  conservators  of  the  agricultural  interest,  we  make  these  remarks  simply  to  put 
farmers  on  their  guard  against  the  indiscri7ninate  use  of  these  various  artificial  manures; 
and  that,  if  they  try  them  (jis  we  hope  they  will  on  a  small  scale  as  manures  for  wheat 
this  year,)  and  the  result  is  not  beneficial,  they  may  not  indiscriminately  condemn  all 
book-farming,  science,  and  artificial  fertilizers  as  unmitigated  humbugs. 
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SOIL    BEST    ADAPTED    FOR    THE    CULTURE    OF    WHEAT. 

All  of  our  commonly  cultivated  plants  are  composed  precisely  of  the  same  elements, 
the  only  chemical  difference  between  the  vast  varieties  of  plants  being  the  relative  pro- 
portion in  which  the  same  elements  unite  to  form  the  plant ;  so  that  if  a  soil  will  produce 
any  one  of  our  cultivated  crops,  it  possesses  the  capacity,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  plants 
are  concerned,  of  growing  any  other  crop,  to  some  extent.  In  judging  of  the  best  kind 
of  plants  to  be  cultivated  on  any  particular  soil,  therefore,  we  have  to  look  to  the  rela- 
tive proportion  in  which  the  elements  of  plants  exist  in  the  soil,  and  adopt  that  class  of 
plants  which  requires  most  of  the  particular  elements  in  which  the  soil  abounds,  or 
requires  least  of  those  in  which  it  is  deficient.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  common  sense 
view  of  the  subject,  yet  there  are  many  other  circumstances,  often  overlooked,  which,  if 
considered,  would  materially  affect  our  conclusions.  In  a  large  crop  of  corn  there  are 
all  the  elements  which  a  large  crop  of  wheat  contains,  and  also  in  larger  quantities,  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  produce  immense  crops  of  corn  that  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated  with  wheat.  A  good  wheat  soil  will  always  produce  a  good  crop 
of  corn,  if  properly  tilled,  while  much  of  our  best  corn  land  will  not  produce  wheat 
under  ordinary  culture.  The  cause  of  this  great  difference  is  not,  we  have  shown,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  soil  of  any  element  of  the  wheat  plant ;  for  the  requirements  of  the 
corn  crop  are  identical  in  kind  and  greater  in  quantity,  than  that  of  wheat.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  owing  either  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various  elements  are  assimilated 
by  the  plant,  or  to  the  existence  in  the  soil  of  some  substance,  which  though  sufficient  of 
it  may  exist  in  a  corn  soil  for  the  actual  demands  of  the  wheat  crop,  yet  from  the  differ- 
ent habits  of  growth  of  the  two  plants,  a  much  larger  quantity  may  be  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  wheat  than  of  the  corn  plant.  This  sub- 
stance is  most  probably  clay  ;  for  all  soils  which  experience  proves  to  be  best  adapted  to 
wheat  culture,  abound  with  this  substance  and  lime.  The  reason  why  clay  is  so  much 
more  necessary  and  beneficial  for  wheat  than  for  corn,  is  not  clearly  understood.  In 
light  soil  ,the  wheat  plant  is  found  to  throw  out  its  lateral  roots  very  near  the  surface, 
while  in  a  clayey  or  heavy  one  it  is  more  inclined  to  tap,  and  the  lateral,  fibrous  roots 
are  at  a  greater  depth.  In  the  former  case  the  plant  would  be  more  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  frost  and  thaw,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  heave  out  in  the  spring,  while 
in  the  latter  it  would  be  better  able  to  stand  all  the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat,  from 
the  roots  being  at  a  greater  depth,  and  having  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  wheat  plant  derives  from  clay,  is  its  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  fibrous  surface  roots,  and  forcing  the  plant  to  throw  out  a  single 
tap  root,  which  descends  much  deeper  and  takes  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil. 

If  this  is  a  right  view  of  the  subject,  we  should  loosen  the  subsoil  of  all  our  wheat 
fields,  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling ;  while  on  soils  rather  too  light  for  wheat,  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  render  the  surface  soil  compact  and  firm.  Treading 
the  wheat  in  the  fall  with  sheep  has  been  practiced  with  advantage ;  but  in  doing  so,  cau- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  serious  injury  in  case  winter  immediately  sets  in.     On  all  soils 
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^hicli  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  we  believe  wheat  may  be  grown,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  nothing  lacking  which  enters  into  the  wheat  plant,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
impart  to  the  soil  a  certain  degree  of  texture  and  tenacity,  which  all  good  natural  wheat 
soils  possess.  For  this  purpose,  heavy  rollers  and  other  mechanical  means  must  be 
employed ;  and  a  presser  something  similar  to  CroskiWs  Clod  Crusher^  of  which  we 
have  often  spoken,  would  be  of  great  benefit.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say 
that  consolidation  is  the  only  thing  necessary  in  all  cases,  to  ensure  a  wheat  crop  on 
soil  Avhere  corn,  barley,  and  oats  flourish  ;  for  the  land  may  in  winter  be  so  wet  as  to 
destroy  the  plant :  yet  if  drained,  and  means  be  taken  to  render  the  surface  compact, 
we  believe  such  soils  would  produce  first  rate  crops  of  wheat. 
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LEACHED    ASHES    ON    WHEAT. 

Whatever  diff"erence  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  particular  ingredients  to 
which  the  fertilizing  power  of  leached  ashes  are  owing,  nearly  all  agree  that  they  are  a 
valuable  manure  for  the  wheat  crop.  And  as  there  are,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country, 
old  asheries  from  whence  old  leached  ashes  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere  nominal  price, 
we  are  surprized  that  they  are  not  much  more  extensively  used  than  they  are.  The 
good  effects  of  100  to  200  bushels  of  old  leached  ashes  per  acre  are  most  decided  on  all 
light  wheat  soils,  and  are  visible  often  for  years  after  their  application.  This  prolonged 
benefit  is  probably  derived  from  the  lime,  of  which  the  leached  ashes  contain  some  30 
per  cent.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  leached  ashes  contain  the  double  salt  of 
silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  which  Prof  Wav  found  was  the  real  agent  of  soils  in 
retaining  ammonia  and  other  fertilizers,  and  that  therefore  by  adding  leached  ashes,  we 
add  ammonia,  or  at  least  the  means  of  obtaining  it  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  most 
available  form  for  the  wheat  plant ;  and  that  it  is  this  alkali  that  so  much  benefits  the 
crop,  and  not  the  potash  and  soda  which  may  be  left  undissolved  from  the  ashes.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  older  the  leached  ashes  are,  the  better ;  —  the  more  they  have  been 
exposed  to  rain  and  the  air,  the  more  ammonia  will  they  contain,  and  the  more  good 
will  they  do  to*"  the  wheat  crop.  And  it  would  indicate  that  on  all  our  wheat  soils 
leached  ashes  would  do  more  good  than  the  unleached  ashes,  from  the  foct  that 
ammonia  is  so  much  more  necessary  as  a  manure  for  wheat  than  the  alkalies  potash  and 
soda,  which  are  washed  out  in  leaching. 

These  views,  however,  are  at  present  somewhat  hypothetical,  and  further  experiments 
are  necessary  to  confirm  or  refute  them ;  yet  the  fact  that  leached  ashes  are  a  first  rate 
fertilizer,  remains  a  fact  still,  though  we  cannot  decidedly  account  for  their  good  eft'ect ; 
and  we  would  recommend  all  farmers  who  can  obtain  them,  to  do  so,  and  apply  them 
to  their  light  soils  previous  to  sowing  wheat  this  month. 


Lice  on  Hogs  —  A  Remedy.  —  "Broomsedge"  complains  in  the  JVew  York  Ploio 
for  August,  that  his  hogs  have  suffered  much  from  lice,  and  asks  the  editor  or  some 
correspondent,  for  a  remedy.  As  the  subject  is  of  general  interest,  we  suggest  sulphur, 
to  be  given  in  food  eaten  by  the  swine,  as  a  preventive.  This  well  known  mineral  is 
particularly  obnoxious  to  all  insects,  and  has  never  failed  to  clear  cattle  of  ticks  when 
fed  to  them  in  their  salt.  The  itch  or  scab  insect  that  burrows  in  the  skins  of  sheep,  is 
destroyed  by  sulphur ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  lice  on  hogs  and  calves  may  be  driven 
off  by  the  same  remedy.  It  is  said  to  clear  fruit  trees  of  parasitic  insects  and  fungi, 
either  by  filling  with  sulphur  holes  bored  into  their  trunks,  which  are  then  plugged,  or 
by  putting  it  around  their  roots.  We  hope  that  "Broomsedge"  will  try  this  remedy, 
and  report  the  Jesuit. 
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PEAS,    AND    PORK -MAKING. 

In  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  the  western  States,  corn  is  doubtless  the  best  food 
that  can  be  raised  for  fatting  hogs,  and  that  system  of  feeding  best  that  is  attended 
with  least  labor  and  outlay.  Grinding  or  cooking  food  is  of  very  questionable  economy 
where  corn  is  worth  oidy  ten  to  twenty-fivo  cents  per  bushel,  yet  it  is  in  such  places  that 
pork-raising  is  a  directly  profitable  business ;  that  is  to  say,  it  pays  much  better  to  con- 
vert corn  into  pork  than  fo  sell  it  off  the  farm,  without  reckoning  the  value  of  the  manure 
in  the  calculation.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  relative  difference  between  the 
price  of  corn  and  pork  is  there  much  more  in  favor  of  the  pork  than  in  this  and  the 
older  settled  States,  owing  to  the  cheap  rate,  compared  with  value,  at  which  pork  can 
be  sent  to  the  eastern  cities.  In  feeding  hogs,  however,  with  corn  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  and  pork  at  four  dollars  per  hundred,  we  have  to  be  careful  and  economical  of 
corn  rather  than  of  labor,  to  make  it  pay.  Grinding  and  cooking,  or  soaking  in  water  for 
twelve  hours  or  so,  will  well  repay  the  extra  labor  and  expense.  It  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful whether,  taking  no  account  of  the  manure,  it  is  profitable  to  feed  corn  to  hogs  at 
fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  pork  at  four  cents  per  pound.  Many  good  farmers  think  it 
will  not,  and  keep  only  sufficient  hogs  to  eat  up  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
making  their  pork  in  summer  on  sour  milk,  and  finishing  oflf  with  apples,  small  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  and  "  nubbins,"  or  immature  corn,  in  addition  to  the  milk.  In  this  way  the 
actual  cost  of  pork-making  is  little  more  than  the  labor,  and  the  profit  considerable. 
But  this  system  is  necessarily  limited,  and  what  is  required  is  a  profitable  plan  for 
feeding  hogs,  <fec.,  on  a  large  scale,  it  being  otherwise  impossible  to  maintain  our  farms 
iu  a  high  degree  of  fertility ;  that  is,  we  can  not  export  a  greater  part  of  the  hay,  corn, 
&e.,  from  a  farm,  and  keep  it  in  good  heart  —  without,  indeed,  we  purchase  instead  of 
making  manure,  which  in  many  localities  is  probably  the  cheapest  way.  But,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  our  farmers  must  keep  more  stock,  make  more  pork,  mutton,  and  beef,  on 
their  farms,  before  the  maximum  produce  of  the  soil  can  be  obtained,  or  rationally 
expected. 

In  a  judicious  system  of  farm  management,  we  must  judge  of  the  economy  of 
growing  a  certain  crop,  or  feeding  with  a  particular  kind  of  produce,  by  its  effects  on 
other  crops  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  Thus,  on  wheat-growing  farms,  we  have  to 
look  not  merely  to  the  profit  of  growing  one  crop,  or  feeding,  &c.,  alone,  but  also  to  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  ultimate  object  —  the  production  of  wheat.  And  that  system  of 
farming  is  best  which  yields  the  most  profit  as  a  tvhole,  even  though  actual  loss  is  sus- 
tained by  growing  and  feeding  out  some  of  the  crops,  &c.  In  fatting  hogs,  therefore, 
we  have  to  consider  what  will  be  the  best  method  to  adopt,  taking  into  account  the 
expense  at  which  the  food  used  can  be  grown,  the  effect  of  its  growth  on  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  pork  it  will  produce,  and  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  its  consumption. 
To  determine  these  points  satisfactorily,  requires  more  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess  ;  and  a  series  of  experiments  are  needed  before  we  shall  be  much  wiser.  It  is 
really  known,  however,  that'  the  principal  object  on  a  wheat  farm  should  be  the  accuinu- 
lation  of  atninotiia  ;  for  it  is  impossible  in  any  other  way  to  increase  the  wdieat  crop, 
which  on  most  soils  increases  or  diminishes  as  ammonia  is  supplied  or  withheld  iis 
manure.  The  wheat  plant  not  only  consumes,  but  actually  destroys  ammonia,  during 
its  grow^th.  Corn,  barley,  and  oats,  are  supposed,  from  good  reasons,  to  do  the  same; 
and  therefore  none  of  them  is  the  crop  which  we  should  grow  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
out  on  the  farm,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  ammonia  for  the  wheat  crop.  But  peas 
do  not  destroy  ammonia  to  any  extent  in  their  growth,  and  contain  four  times  as  much 
nitrogen  (the  essential  element  of  ammonia)  as  corn ;  so  that  not  only  is  a  crop  of  peas 
produced  without  much  destruction  of  ammonia,  but  the  manure  made  by  hogs  eating 
them  would  contain  four  times  as  much  ammonia  as  thait^ade  by  those  eating  corn. 
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and  would  therefore  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  a  manure  for  wheat.  Foods,  too,  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  are  highly  nutritious ;  and  not  only  are  they  best 
adapted  for  supplying  the  wear  and  tear  of  animal  tissues  in  working  horses  and  cattle, 
but  experiments  prove  that  they  will  actually  produce  the  most  fat  and  butter,  although 
these  substances  contain  no  nitrogen.  Hence  we  may  expect  that,  weight  for  weight, 
peas  will  make  more  pork,  mutton,  or  beef,  than  corn,  barley,*  or  oats. 

Raising  a  crop  of  peas  is  attended  with  much  less  labor  than  a  crop  of  corn,  it  is  a 
first  rate  preparative  for  a  wheat  crop,  and  is  off  the  land  in  good  time  for  preparing  it 
for  wheat  sowing.  The  principal  objection  to  growing  peas  in  Western  New  York,  is 
the  destructiveness  of  the  "  pea  bug;"  but  if  we  grow  peas  as  here  advocated,  for  feeding 
hogs,  this  difficulty  is  removed,  from  the  fact  that  the  bug  does  little  injury  to  the  pea 
till  late  in  the  fall,  or  winter,  and  in  feeding  them  to  hogs  they  may  be  given  as  soon  as 
harvested,  and  may  be  all  eaten  and  the  hogs  ready  to  butcher  before  cold  weather  sets 
in  and  renders  more  food  and  attention  necessary.  Peas  are  first  rate  food  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep ;  but  for  the  horse  especially  they  should  be  very  dry,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  desirable  to  feed  them  to  him  soon  after  cutting.  So  that,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  pea  bug,  the  hog  appears  to  be  the  best  animal  for  feeding  with  peas,  and 
answers  every  purpose.  The  pork  or  bacon  from  pea-fatted  hogs  is  considered  firmer 
and  of  altogether  a  superior  quality.  "We  would  recommend  that  the  peas  be  soaked  in 
cold  water  frofn  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  feeding  to  hogs. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  not  intended  to  underrate  our  grand  natural  crop, 
maize.  In  many  districts  this  is  the  best  crop  that  can  be  grown  for  all  purposes  ;  yet 
on  wheat  farms,  where  the  principal  object  is  the  growth  of  wheat,  we  would  not  grow 
com  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hogs  —  peas  being  a  better  crop,  because  produced  at 
less  expense  to  the  soil,  and  afibrding  the  most  valuable  manure  for  the  wheat  crop. 
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IMPROVED    BREEDS    OF    CATTLE    IN    THE    WEST. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  than  our 
own  great  Western  States,  where  land  is  not  only  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  of  unequalled 
fertility,  yielding  rich  natural  gi-asses  in  great  abundance.  This  undoubted  fertility  of 
the  soil  for  grazing  purposes,  the  fine  dry  climate,  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  high 
price  of  labor,  all  point  to  stock-raising  and  wool-gi-owing  as  the  most  profitable  depart- 
ment of  farm  economy  in  the  west.  In  no  country  can  improved  breeds  of  cattle  be  so 
readily  and  profitably  introduced  as  in  the  new  States  of  this  Union.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  observe  that  Our  western  brethren  are  making  most  praiseworthy  eflbrts 
to  improve  their  breeds  of  cattle,  by  importations  fi-om  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 
Last  spring  a  company  of  intelligent  farmers  was  formed  in  the  Sciota  Valley,  (Ohio.) 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  cattle  and  improving  their  present  stock,  though  it  is  now 
by  no  means  inferior  to  any,  common  in  the  country.  Two  good  judges  were  sent  to 
England,  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  and  it  appears  they  have  purchased  and  shipped 
for  New  York,  twenty  head  of  very  fine  cattle  from  the  north  of  England,  and  also 
intend  getting  a  first  rate  stallion.  These  cattle,  it  is  said,  will  be  exhibited  in  Cleve- 
land, at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  The  celebrated  Short-Horn  bull  "  Lamartine"  has  been 
hired  by  Calvin  Fletcher,  of  Indiana,  for  the  sum  of  $200  for  one  season.  This,  with 
"  Earl  Seaham,"  gives  that  State  the  two  best  Durham  bulls  in  the  country.  The  other 
day,  likewise,  we  saw  passing  through  this  city  two  very  fine  young  Short-Horn  bulls 
from  Col.  Sherwood's  stock,  in  the  possession  of  A.  C.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  of  Monroe. 
Indiana,  where  we  believe  that  gentleman  has  already  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  into  which 
however  he  wishes  to  infuse  a  little  fresh  blood.  Mr.  S.'s  stock  must  be  very  fine  indeed 
if  these  bulls  do  not  impr^e  it.  ,  r 
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From  these  indications,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  we  believe  ihe 
farmers  of  the  great  west  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  breed  good 
animals  as  poor  ones,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  for  the  one  is  no  more  than  for  the  other, 
while  the  difference  in  nett  profit  is  such  as  to  astonish  the  natives.  The  Durham,  or 
Short-Horn,  appears  to  be  the  most  favorite  breed,  judging  from  the  number  and  the 
price  at  which  they  are  purchased. 


AZALIA. 


g^e^tr/rM  jure  - 


LORD     EKTHOLM. 


The  accompanying  cuts  are  good  representations  of  this  deservedly  much  esteemed 
breed  of  cattle.  "  Lord  Eyrholme"  obtained  the  first  premium  as  the  best  two  year  old 
Short-Horn  bull,  and  "Azalia"  as  the  best  Short-Horn  cow  over  three  years  old,  at  tho 
New  York  State  Fair  in  Rochester  last  year.  They  are  owned  by  L.  G.  Morris,  of 
Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 


The  Durhams  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  breed  for  rapid  feeding  and  early 
maturity,  being  perfect  at  three  years  old.  Their  milking  qualities  are  said  to  be  good  ; 
but  good  fat-makers  and  milkers  seldom  go  together.  They  require  good,  rich  pasture, 
and  proper  attention  in  winter.  If  these  are  given,  the  breed  can  not  be  beaten  for  beef- 
making.  A  cross  between  a  Short-Horn  bull  and  a  Native  cow,  gives  a  valuable  breed 
for  dairy  purposes.  Some,  however,  prefer  a  cross  with  the  Devon.  The  Devon,  too, 
is  undoubtedly. the  best  bull  to  use  when  working  cattle  are  desired.  It  is  likewise  said 
that  the  Devons  stand  the  winter  better  than  the  Durhams.,  But  we  must  not  draw 
comparisons,  else  we  shall  pull  an  old  honse  on  our  heads. 


THE    ELEMENTS    OF    FERTILITY    WORSE    THAN    WASTED. 

The  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  supplying  ammonia  or  substances  rich  in  nitro- 
gen as  manure  to  our  wheat  crop,  is  now  universally  admitted ;  and  we  will  once 
again  call  attention  to  the  great  loss  which  the  country  sustains  in  the  waste  of 
ammoniacal  manures  in  cities  and  villages,  where  they  so  often  generate  cholera 
and  other  pestilential  diseases.  All  medical  experience  gees  to  prove  that  those 
organized  substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  that  most  abound  in  nitrogen, 
evolve  gases  of  the  most  malignant  character,  when  they  rot.  No  other  culti- 
vated vegetable,  stored  up  in  cities,  has  generated  in  its  unexpected  decay,  so  much 
pestilence  as  cabbage ;  and  no  other  has  so  much  nitrogen  in  its  composition,  nor  so 
much  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  gaseous  compounds  of  these  elementary  bodies 
are  now  carrying  death  into  thousands  of  families ;  but  the  careful  study  of  these 
elements  of  pestilence  and  of  human  food,  who  Avill  encourage  ?  The  good  people  of 
Rochester  are  now  afflicted  with  "cholera,  and  many  have  left  the  city  in  consequence, 
when  they  should  have  remained  and  helped  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  malady.  We 
have  visited  the  premises  where  it  has  been  most  fatal,  (in  one  block  sixteen  have  died, 
as  we  are  informed,)  and  the  sources  of  the  malaria  are  as  plain  as  filthy,  wet  cellars, 
and  abominable  yards,  sewers,  and  privies,  can  make  them.  The  worst  of  plagues  have 
been  called  into  existence  on  board  of  ships  ;  and  pray,  what  but  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  do  ships  ever  contain  to  excite  malignant  fevers  ?  The  yellow  fever, 
so  fatal  in  southern  cities,  and  the  certain  death  to  whites  that  spend  a  single  night  on 
some  rice  plantations,  alike  confirm  the  great  truth  of  the  organic  origin  of  all  pestilen- 
tial diseases.  If  all  the  manure  now  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  American  and 
English  cities,  were  properly  deodorized,  and  applied  to  the  land  that  needs  it,  how 
much  sickness  and  suflfering  would  be  prevented !  How  many  acres  would  produce 
three  times  more,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  than  they  now  do  ! 

To  grow  wheat  and  other  crops  on  poor  soils  without  manure,  implies  a  prodigious 
waste  of  labor,  for  a  part  of  which  the  consumers  of  crops  in  cities  are  taxed  in  enhanced 
prices ;  but  in  the  end,  both  those  that  live  in  the  country  and  such  as  dwell  in  cities, 
will  be  punished  alike  for  the  common  wrong  of  impoverishing  the  earth.  Producers 
and  consumers  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other's  wants  and  means ;  and 
instead  of  using  the  food  of  wheat  plants  to  poison  the  denizens  of  cities,  as  is  now  wit- 
nessed in  Rochester  and  Bufi'alo,  all  fecal  matters  must  be  carried  back  to  the  needy 
fields  whence  they  were  taken.  From  the  city  of  Rochester  go  out  into  ditfercHt 
sections  of  country,  three  canals,  four  or  five  railroads,  and  as  many  plankroads,  for  the 
cheap  distribution  of  concentrated  manure.  With  these  advantages,  why  may  not  the 
average  yield  of  wheat,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  be  brought  up  to  33  bushels  per 
acre  ?  To  achieve  this  result,  and  njore  than  double  the  value  of  all  the  real  estate  in 
Rochester  and  Monroe  county,  requires  but  the  application  of  a  little  common  sense, 
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AvEii.\.GE  Production  of  "Wool  per  Shekp,  in  each  of  the  States. — I  have  noticed  recently,  in 
several  periodicals,  an  article  taken  from  the  census  of  1850,  giving  the  number  of  sheep  and  the 
amount  of  wool  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union.  From  those  data  I  have  added 
another  column,  giving  the  average  weight  of  fleece  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories.  If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  add  still  aqpther  column,  giving,  so  far  as  you  can  conveniently,  the 
medium  price  at  which  wool  has  been  sold  the  present  season  in  the  several  States,  putting  down 
Vermont  at  37|^  cents,  and  let  the  whole  appear  in  your  valuable  paper,  the  Farmer,  you  will  doubt- 
less Bubserye  the  wool-growing  interest^  and  very  much  oblige  a  constant  reader.  Daniel  Good 
YEAR. — Hinesburgk,   VL 

States  atid  Territories,         iVb.  of  SJieep, 

Maine 451,,'57T 

New  Hampshire, 384,756 

Vermont,  919,992 

Massachusetts, 188,651 

Rhode  Island, '!4,296 

Connecticut, 174,181 

New  York, 3,45.3,241 

New  Jersey, 160,438 

Pennsylvania, 1,822,357 

Delaware, 27,503 

Maryland, 177,902 

District  of  Columbia, 150 

Virginia, 1,310,004 

North  Carolina, 595,249 

South  Carolina, 285,.551 

Georgia, 500,4-35 

FJorida 2;3,31l 

Alabama, 371,880 

Mississippi, 304,929 

Louisiana, 110,.333 

-Texas, 99,098 

Arkansas, 91,256 

Tennessee, 811,591 

Kentucky, 1,102,121 

Ohio, 3,942,929 

Michigan, 746,435 

Indiana, 1,122,493 

lUinois, 894,043 

Missouri 756,309 

Iowa, 149,960 

Wisconsin, 124,892 

California, 17,574 

Minnesota, 80 

Oregon, 15,.382 

Utah, 3,262 

New  Mexico, 377,271 


rCi  of  Wool. 

Wei^ld  of  Fleece. 

1,864,0.34 

8  lbs. 

(s\i  oz. 

1,108,476 

2 

" 

14       " 

and  a  fraction. 

8,410,993 

3 

u 

11^   '-- 

nearly. 

585,136 

3 

" 

1       " 

and  a  fraction. 

129,692 

2 

<( 

HX  " 

and  a  fraction. 

497,454 

2 

" 

]3?i   " 

nearly. 

10,071,301 

2 

" 

14%   " 

nearly. 

375,396 

2 

" 

5>4   " 

and  a  fraction. 

4,481,570 

2 

(t 

7K   " 

57,768 

2 

1^  « 

and  a  fraction. 

480,226 

2 

« 

11       « 

and  a  fraction. 

625 

8 

" 

8       " 

2,860,765 

2 

" 

3      " 

nearly. 

970,738 

" 

10      " 

and  a  fraction. 

487,233 

" 

UK   " 

990,019 

" 

^yi  " 

nearly. 

23,24T 

11 

nearly. 

667,113 

« 

12K   " 

nearly. 

559,619 

" 

8       " 

and  a  fraction. 

199,897 

it 

13       " 

nearly. 

131,374 

" 

6      " 

and  a  fraction. 

182-,595 

2 

u 

and  a  fraction. 

1,364,378 

1 

1( 

10%   " 

and  a  fraction. 

2,297,403 

2 

" 

IK  " 

10,196,371 

2 

" 

9K  " 

2,043,283 

2 

12      " 

nearly. 

2,610,287 

2 

" 

5M  " 

nearly. 

2,160,113 

2 

6;^.  " 

and  a  fraction. 

1,615,860 

2 

« 

2       " 

and  a  fraction. 

373,898 

2 

l( 

8       " 

and  a  fraction. 

253,963 

2 

0^  " 

nearly. 

5,520 

5      " 

and  a  fraction. 

85 

1 

(1 

1       « 

29,686 

1 

" 

15       " 

nearly. 

9.222 

2 

18       « 

and  a  fraction. 

32,901 

133     " 

and  a  fraction. 

21,020,482  52,518,146  2  lbs.    7     oz.,  nearly. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  comply  with  our  correspondent's  wish.  It  would  be  a 
somewhat  difficult  task  to  get  the  average  price  of  wool  in  each  of  the  States  correctly, 
though  could  it  be  obtained  it  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  column  added  in  the 
above  table,  be  exceedingly  interesting.  We  presume  Mr.  Goodyear  feels  proud  of  his 
State,  and  wishes  to  contrast  it  with  its  sisters,  for  it  appears  at  the  head  of  the  heap  — 
yielding  3  lbs.  11^  oz.  of  wool  to  each  sheep.  Small  as  this  weight  appears,  it  is  the 
hiirhest  averaare  in  the  United  States.  The  District  of  Columbia  comes  in  second  — 
averaging  3  lbs.  8  oz.  There  are  but  150  sheep,  however,  and  those  probably  in  the 
possession  of  a  few  amateurs.  Massachusetts  is  third  —  averaging  3  lbs.  and  1  oz. ;  and 
Maine  next — 3  lbs.  0^  oz.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  but  three  States  in  the  Union 
that  reach  an  average  of  three  pounds  of  wool  per  sheep.  Iowa,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Utah,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York,  range  in  the 
order  named  from  2  lbs.  8  oz.  to  2  lbs.  14;^  oz.  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Dela- 
ware, Missouri,  Virginia,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  range  from 
2  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  Y|-  oz.     Florida,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  North  Carolina. 


Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  range  from  1  lb.  to  1  lb.  15  oz, 
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New  Varieties  of  Wheat.  —  We  have  received  from  quite  a  number  of  esteemed 
correspondents,  samples  of  the  best  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  their  different  localities,  and 
among  them  several  new  varieties.  These  we  shall  sow  this  fall,  and  shall  be  able  to 
report  another  season.  Some  of  the  letters  received  we  give  below,  which  will  be  found 
interesting : 

White  Blue  Stem. — As  I  am  a  friend  of  improvement,  I  will  comply  with  your  request  ia  the 
December  number  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  th«  Farmer,  by  sending  you  several  heads  of  -wheat. 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  variety  to  send,  because  I  do  not  know  what  varieties  you  have,  but  I  will  send 
the  best  we  have.  The  kind  I  send  you  we  call  the  Wfiite  Blue  Stem.  The  first  we  had  of  it  we 
cut  in  1849,  and  it  beata  all  the  other  kinds  that  we  have.  It  generally  looks  poor  in  the  fall  and 
early  in  the  spring ;  but  after  the  weather  gets  warm,  it  outgrows  all  the  other  kinds  for  a  while. 
It  grows  rather  taller  than  most  other  kinds,  but  does  not  lodge  soon.  Tlie  straw  is  blue,  if  free  from 
rust  The  head  looks  slim,  but  it  turns  out  well  in  threshing.  The  seed  is  full  and  white,  if  pure. 
The  rust  does  not  hurt  it  so  soon  as  most  other  varieties.  This  year  the  grain  does  not  look  so  bright 
as  usual.  The  harvest  has  been  later  than  usual,  whioh  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  that.  In  a 
few  cases  there  have  been  as  high  aa  forty  and  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  raised  in  this  valley. 
There  is  more  of  this  wheat  raised  in  this  and  the  two  adjoining  townships,  than  of  all  the  other 
varieties  put  together.  I  will  also  put  some  seed  in  the  letter,  so  that  if  you  have  none,  you  can  try 
it ;  and  I  wish  you  good  success.      Christian  L.  Holsinger. — Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

Australian  Wheat. — Inclosed  I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  celebrated  Australian  Wheat.  This  is 
of  my  own  raising,  from  seed  that  I  had  sent  to  me  last  fall  from  my  native  place,  (Tetauket,  Long 
Island.)  I  have  about  three  acres,  which,  although  sown  nearly  a  month  later  than  it  should  have 
been,  (Sept.  30th,)  will  prove  a  fair  crop.  I  intend  to  sow  ten  acres  of  it  this  fall,  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  will  yield  about  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  without 
any  extra  pains  being  taken  with  it  At  leasts  I  am  confident  that  it  will  yield  a  third  more  per 
acre  than  any  other  kind  of  wheat  now  grown  in  the  United  States.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  at 
least  a  part  of  those  of  my  neighbors  who  are  anxious  to  get  the  seed  ot  it  the  coming  year. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  very  good  this  season,  and  is  now  nearly  all  harvested  and 
secured,  without  a  drop  of  rain.  Other  crops  are  somewhat  retarded  by  drouth,  but  the  rain  to-day 
is  reviving. 

We  have  succeeded  in  raising  some  very  beautiful  flowers  from  those  seeds  you  sent  us.  They 
attract  the  attention  of  passers  by,  who  often  inquire  where  we  got  the  seed,  to  which  we  are  always 
happy  to  answer,  "  They  were  presented  us  by  the  editors  of  the  Genesee  Farmer."  D.  D.  Tooker. 
— Napoleon,  Mich. 

Washington  Wheat. — 1  herewith  inclose  you  a  sample  of  wheat,  known  here  as  the  Washington 
Wheat,  which  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  Australian  Wheat  given  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It 
has  been  very  much  admired  by  farmers  in  this  neighborhood.  We  raised  on  one  acre,  accurately 
measured,  and  with  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  barn-yard  manure,  forty-one  and  a  half  bushels 
of  clean  wheat,  weighing  sixty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Its  flour-making  properties  were  very 
much  questioned ;  but  if  it  is  not  left  to  stand  till  it  becomes  too  ripe,  and  with  a  miller  that  under- 
s-tands  his  business,  it  will  make  as  good  bread  as  any  other  variety  that  is  raised  in  this  district 
You  will  please,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  let  us  know  whether  it  is  the  Austra- 
lian or  not  Some  of  the  ears  contain  over  a  hundred  grains;  one  reached  120.  Wm.  W.  Parkbr. 
Parkersville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

I  herewith  inclose  a  sample  of  a  variety  of  wheat  that  I  obtained  a  few  years  ago  from  a  man  that 
moved  from  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  to  tliis  place  at  that  time.  It  was  from  a  crop  grown  on  five 
acres  of  land,  the  entire  yield  of  Avhich  ho  said  was  over  two  hundred  bushels.  The  inclosed  speci- 
men is  of  the  third  crop  raised  since  I  procured  the  seed,  sown  the  latter  part  of  September,  on  spring 
wheat  stubble  land,  and  had  but  an  indifferent  chance.  The  marked  phase  of  the  variety  appears  to 
be  tall,  coarse  straw,  with  long  heads,  well  filled  with  small  red  grains.  Yields  well,  weighs  well, 
and  makes  very  good  flour. 

This  section  of  country  is  not  considered  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  and  therefore 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  Cheese-making  is  the  great  business  with  farmera  here ;  and  the 
hundreds  of  tons  sent  out  of  the  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  exhausting  those  great  elements  of  vege 
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tation  which  we  already  need  in  greater  abundance  in  order  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat.     Ezra 
Harrington. — Greene,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

Herewith  I  send  you  three  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  They 
are  known  here  by  the  names  of  Blue  Stem,  White  Bearded,  and  l\nnessee. 

The  Blue  Stem  is  rather  late,  but  grows  large,  and  is  very  productive.  The  straw  is  stiff  and  stands 
up  well.  As  yet  it  is  a  sure  crop,  makes  excellent  flour,  and  commands  the  highest  price  of  any 
vaiioty  known  here. 

The  White  Bearded  is  a  rather  early  wheat  of  large  growth,  stands  up  well,  and  yields  well.  The 
grain  is  very  sound  and  heavy,  and  makes  excellent  flour. 

The  Teniiessce  is  a  middling  early  wheat  Smooth,  white  chaff,  rather  weak  straw.  Not  very  pro- 
ductive, but  makes  excellent  flour. 

We  have  also  the  Mediierranean,  Golden  Chaff,  Red  Chaff,  Smooth  and  Velvet  N.  Y.  Flint,  &c., 
but  the  three  described  are  considered  the  best  here.      Robert  Fkaizer. — Danville,  Ind. 


Solving  Oats  with  Wheat. — A  farmer  residing  in  Grundy  county,  Illinois,  having  repeatedly 
tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  oats  with  wheat  as  a  protection  from  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
is  fully  satisfied  that  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  After  his  ground  is  prepared  for  the  wheat, 
he  first  sows  one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre  and  then  puts  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat,  and  har- 
rows them  in  together.  He  has  this  season  three  difi"erent  pieces  of  wheat  on  the  s^me  ground,  all 
prepared  alike.  On  the  first  piece  he  sowed  with  the  wheat  one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre ;  on  the 
second,  half  a  bushel ;  and  on  the  third,  no  oats  at  all.  The  same  kind  and  quantity  of  wheat  was 
sown  on  each.  The  first  piece  is  good,  without  any  chess.  The  second  piece  is  a  middliiig  crop, 
with  a  little  chesa     The  third  piece  is  nearly  all  chess,  and  not  worth  harvesting. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Farmer  here  has  this  season  tried  the  experiment  of  sprinkling  his  onion  beds 
with  brine,  made  by  adding  salt  to  water  till  it  would  swim  an  egg,  and  then  to  one  part  of  the  brine 
put  two  parts  of  water.  This  mixture  will  kill  all  the  grass  without  injuring  the  onion  plants, 
thereby  saving  much  labor.      Henry  Watkins. — Heed's  Grove,  III. 

The  fact  stated  by  our  correspondent  is  of  much  value,  and. the  practice  of  sowing  a 
few  oats  with  winter  wheat  on  soils  on  which  it  is  apt  to  winter-kill,  should  be  more 
generally  adopted.  The  oats  kill  out  in  the  winter,  and  afford  protection  and  manure 
to  the  wheat  plant. 

The  mixture  of  salt  and  water,  though  it  might  have  answered  to  a  charm  in  this 
particular  instance,  should  be  used  with  caution  ;  for  we  are  constantly  informed  of 
experiments  with  salt  where  the  whole  crop  was  destroyed. 


Soaking  Corn  in  a  Solution  of  Hartshorn. — Reading,  in  the  April  munber  of  the  Farmer,  that 
soaking  corn  in  a  solution  of  hartshorn  was  attended  with  great  benefit,  I  was  induced  to  try  it  I 
put  two  ounces  of  hartshorn  to  a  peck  of  corn,  and  soaked  it  six  hours,  planting  it  immediately  after- 
wards, and  rolling  it  in  plaster  as  I  planted.  I  also  planted  corn  in  the  same  field,  rolling  it  in 
plaster  without  soaking  in  the  hartshorn ;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  corn.  I  also  road  tliat 
salt  on  potatoes  was  good.     I  tried  it,  and  it  proved  fatal.      A  Subscriber. — Starke  county,  Ohio. 

At  the  time  we  received  the  above  communication,  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Orleans  county, 
N.  Y.,  was  in  our  office,  and  said  that  he  and  many  fanners  of  that  neighborhood  had 
used  the  solution  of  hartshorn  for  corn,  just  as  did  our  friend,  with  the  most  beneficial 
results — the  corn  soaked  was  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  that  not  soaked  in  the  harts- 
horn, other  things  being  equal. 

It  is  known  that  ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  has  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  corn,  and 
indeed  on  all  vegetables ;  but  we  can  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  small  quan- 
tity which  corn  would  imbibe  by  soaking  in  such  a  weak  solution,  could  have  a  fertili- 
zing effect  on  the  plant.  If  it  does  any  good,  it  must  be  in  strengthening  the  germi- 
nating principle,  and  giving  the  plant  a  good  start,  so  that  it  can  afterwards  better  help 
itself.     K  any  others  of  our  readers  have  tried  it,  we  should  Uke  to  hear  the  result. 
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CONDUCTED    BY    P.    BARRY. 


DEATH    OF    A.    J.    DOWNING. 
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By  one  of  those  terrible  accidents  that  redden  the  pages  of  our  daily  history  with  human 
blood,  this  gifted  and  estimable  man  has  been  cut  down,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  morning  of  his  influence  and  usefulness. 

Of  all  the  records  of  recklessness,  this  burning  of  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  will  be 
recollected  as  one  of  the  most  painfully  aggravated  and  inexcusable.  That  for  the  sake 
of  a  paltry  strife,  seventy  or  eighty  human  beings  should  be  hurried  into  eternity,  in 
broad  day  light,  on  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  within  a  rod  of  the  land,  is 
truly  a  most  excruciating  thought.  If  sympathy  can  afibrd  any  consolation  to  the 
mourning  relatives  of  those  who  so  suddenly  perished,  surely  they  have  it.  But  what  is 
sympathy  ?  What  can  the  world  say  or  do,  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  lonely  widows, 
the  orphaned  children,  the  desolate  fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  whose  loved  ones  have 
fallen  victims  to  this  sad  disaster  ?     Ah  !  very  little  indeed  ! 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Downinq  is  no  common  one.  It  is  felt,  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
who  appreciated  his  talents  and  labors,  as  a  national  calamity.  As  a  contemporary  has 
truly  said,  "  There  is  no  man  whom  the  country  could  so  ill  afibrd  to  lose,  or  whose 
services  can  so  little  be  replaced,  as  those  of  Mr.  Downing."  He  was  a  man  of  shining 
talents  and  the  most  varied  accomplishments.  As  a  pomologist,  his  works  are  looked 
upon  as  the  standard  American  authority,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  familiar 
with  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  In  landscape  garden- 
ing and  rural  architecture  he  had  no  equal  in  this  country.  Besides,  he  was  a  polished 
scholar,  and  a  graceful  and  effective  writer.  He  had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  country  people.  Country  life 
was  his  study:  how  its  industry  might  be  expanded  and  improved  —  how  it  might  be 
refined  and  elevated  —  how  its  comforts  and  pleasures  might  be  multiplied.  How 
natue  and  art  might  best  be  united  in  beautifying  the  country  home,  and  making  it 
expressive  of  the  social  life,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  American  people,  was  his  great  theme 
—  his  great  object.  How  devotedly  and  successfully  he  pursued  it,  is  well  known — • 
the  face  of  the  country  proclaims  it.  Its  improved  architecture,  its  orchards,  and  its 
gardens,  everywhere  speak  of  his  teachings  —  of  the  knowledge  and  the  taste  he  has 
disseminated,  and  the  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen. But  he  is  gone.  His  labors  are  ended.  His  life  was  a  short  one,  but  active 
and  useful,  and  we  trust  prepared  him  for  a  glorious  eternal  paradise. 

Reader,  while  we  mingle  our  sorrows  for  the  deceased,  and  our  sympathies  with  his 
afflicted  relations  and  friends,  let  us  cherish  his  memory,  and  honor  it  by  studying  anew 
his  writings  and  teachings,  and  carrying  them  into  practice.  His  death  is  a  solemn  and 
impressive  admonition  that  life  is  uncertain.  But  we  must  not  despond  nor  be  discour- 
aged, but  go  forward  manfully  and  perform  the  work  allotted  us,  "while  it  is  yet  day." 

Nearly  all  the  Horticultural  Societies  in  the  eoimtry  have  passed  resolutions  of  respect 
for  the  character  of  Mr.  Downing  and  sympathy  with  his  family,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Society  has  invited  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on  the  life  an.d 
character  of  the  deceased.  We  are  glad  to  learn  this.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Wilder  is 
the  best  that  could  be  made.  No  man  is  more  competent  to  discharge  this  sad  duty 
than  he,  not  only  because  of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  that  has  existed  between 
him  and  the  deceased,  but  because  he  is  himself  one  of  the  haost  able  and  zealous 
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advocates  of  rural  improvement  in  the  United  States,  and  every  way  competent  to 
appreciate  and  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Downing  and  such  services  as  he 
has  rendered.  We  wish  he  could  be  persuaded  to  perform  a  like  duty  at  Rochester. 
Western  New  York  should  be  foremost  in  every  mark  of  honor  and  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Downing,  for  he  was  a  native  of  our  State.  He  always  took  pleasure  in 
alluding  to  our  natural  advantages  and  our  progress,  and  nowhere  has  his  labors  been 
of  greater  practical  utility. 


THE    ROSE -COLORED     WEIGELIA.       (Weigelia  Rosea.) 

This  new  and  beautiful  shtub,  introduced  from  China,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  proves  to  be  a 
most  valuable  acquisition.  It  proves  perfectly  hardy  at  Rochester,  having  stood  the 
past  severe  winter  en- 
tirely unharmed,  and 
bloomed  profusely  in 
the  month  of  May. 
The  plants  were 
young,  too,  only  one 
season's  growth  from 
cuttings.  The  flowers 
are  in  shape  similar 
to  the  foxglove,  of  a 
beautiful  deep  rosy 
crimson,  changing  to 
a  blush.  The  later 
and  earlier  expanded 
flowers  produce  a  fine 
contrast,  which  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  this 
elegant  shrub  worthy 
of  note.  It  makes  a 
pretty  spreading  bush, 
in  foliage  resembling 
a  syringa.  It  is  prop- 
agated easily  from 
cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  or  from  layers. 
Mr.  HovEY,  in  his 
Magazine,  says  that  it 
has  blossomed  well  in 

his  grounds,  and  that  "  small  plants  standing  in  a  cold,  damp  locality,  did  not  hav 
much  as  a  single  shoot  injured."     We  recommend  it  in  the  smallest  collections, 
following  is  Fortune's  account  of  its  discovery  : 

"  When  I  first  discovered  this  beautiful  plant  it  was  growing  in  a  Mandarin's  garden,  in  the  island 
of  Chiisan,  and  literally  loaded  with  fine  rose-colored  flowers,  which  hung  in  graceful  bundles  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  garden,  which  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  peculiar  style  bo  much  admired  by  the  Chinese  in  the  north,  was  often  visited  by  the  officer? 
of  the  regiment  who  were  quartered  at  Tinghae,  and  was  generally  called  the  Grotto,  on  account  of 
the  pretty  rock-work  with  which  it  was  ornamented.  Every  one  saw  and  admired  the  beautiful 
Weigelia,  which  was  also  a  great  favoi"ite  with  the  old  gentleman  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  I 
immediately  marked  it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Northern  China,  and  determined  to  send  plants 
of  it  homo  in  every  ship  until  I  should  hear  of  its  safe  arriv.il." 
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EARLY    SUMMER    PEARS. 

The  pear  is  really  the  most  interesting  fruit  grown  ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
those -who  devote  much  attention  to  its  culture  should  in  time  become  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it — so  zealous  and  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  —  as  to  appear,  to  the  indifferent, 
who  think  that  **  a  pear  is  only  a  pear,"  quite  beside  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  fruits  we  cultivate,  and  so  varied  in  its  form,  size,  coloring,  texture,  and  perfume, 
that  all  tastes  can  be  suited.  The  tree,  too,  is  so  beautiful  in  its  growth,  so  varied  in  its 
habit,  in  its  foliage,  in  the  color  of  its  bark,  and  in  many  minor  particulars,  that  a  dozen 
specimens  of  as  many  varieties  furnish  material  enough  for  a"  delightful  study.  We  are 
now  so  rich  in  varieties,  that  we  can  have  pears  ten  months  in  the  year — from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  first  of  May.  Up  to  the  present  time,  (Aug.  10,)  six  varieties 
have  ripened  in  our  grounds,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  and  profitable  to  others 
to  have  a  description  and  some  account  of  them.  They  are  not  all  first  rate  —  perhaps 
not  second  rate  —  not  more  than  two  of  them,  perhaps,  could  be  recommended  for 
general  culture,  or  to  the  proprietor  of  a  small  garden,  in  our  locality  at  least ;  but  in 
certain  localities,  or  under  certain  circumstances,  the  worst  of  them  might  be  valuable 
and  well  worthy  of  culture. 


AMIRE   JOANNET.         LITTLE    MTJSK. 


MUSCAT  ROBERT. 


Amire  Joannet.  (^St.  John's,  Early  Sugar,  (&c.) — Fruit  small,  varying  from 
obovate  to  pyriform,  regular,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  which  is  long,  straight  and  stiff, 
inserted  without  any  cavity.  Calyx  open,  large,  not  sunk.  Skin  greenish  yellow, 
becoming  lemon  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  breaking,  juicy,  musky,  and  sweet.  Tree 
upright,  and  of  vigorous  growth.  Young  shoots  olive  colored,  with  minute  gray  dots. 
Leaves  large,  roundish,  flat,  glossy,  and  rich,  slightly  toothed,  and  on  very  long  and 
large  petioles.  Tree  very  productive,  and  succeeds  well  both  on  pear  and  quince  stock. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  large  gardens,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  earliness,  but 
because  the  tree  is  very  beautiful,  with  its  large,  glistening  foliage,  and  beautiful,  bright, 
little,  miniature  pears.  Ripens  here  from  middle  to  last  of  July,  This  season  it  com- 
menced to  ripen  on  the  20th. 

Little  Musk.     (^Little  Muscat,  Petit  Muscat,  Primitive,  t&c,  dc.) — There  is  scarcely 
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a  day  of  difference  here  between  the  ripening  of  this  and  the  preceding,  and  very  little 
difference  in  the  quality.  Fruit  small,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  regular,  turbinate  or 
top-shaped,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  which  is  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Calyx 
large,  open,  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  streaked 
and  mottled  with  dull  red  in  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  yellow  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
breaking,  sweet,  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  musky  flavor.  Tree  is  an  upright,  fine, 
pyramidal  grower,  moderately  stout.  Young  shoots  glossy,  of  a  reddish  brown  with 
gray  dots.  Leaves  small,  oval,  folded.  Petioles  reddish,  long,  and  slender.  Produc- 
tive—  bears  in  profuse  clusters.  We  have  this  season  seen  upwards  of  thirty  pears 
good  specimens  and  all  ripe,  on  a  single  branch  exactly  twelve  inches  long. 


DOYENNE    D  ETE. 


MADELAINE. 


SKINLESS. 


-Ca^- 


MuscAT  Robert.  (^Gros  St.  Jean^  <fcc.)  —  We  described  this  pear  in  Volume  11, 
page  218,  but  bring  it  forward  now  to  make  up  a  small  group  that  ripen  within  a  short 
period.  Fruit  rather  small,  very  regular,  top-shaped,  tapering  to  the  base  of  the  stalk, 
which  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  fleshy  at  the  base.  Calyx  open,  in  a 
very  slight  depression.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  becoming  a  pale  lemon  yellow  at  matu- 
rity, and  delicately  marbled  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  breaking, 
juicy,  very  sweet,  musky,  and  pleasant.  Ripe  from  1st  to  10th  of  August.  The  tree  is 
remarkably  distinct  and  very  beautiful,  erect  and  vigorous  in  growth,  with  yellowish 
wood,  in  winter  quite  golden.  Leaves  large,  flat,  glossy,  and  pale  yellowish  green. 
Very  productive.     Makes  a  beautiful  pyramidal  or  dwarf  tree  on  the  quince. 

Doyenne  d'  Ete.  {^Summer  Doyenne.)  —  We  gave  a  full  account  and  description  of 
this  excellent  and  beautiful  variety  at  page  2lY  of  last  year's  volume.  We  introduce  it 
now,  in  this  group,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  no  variety  yet  cultivated,  and  ripening 
at  the  same  time,  equals  it.  Beautiful,  melting,  juicy,  and  delicious.  Ripens  better  on 
the  tree  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of,  but  is  richer  if  picked  a  few  days  before 
maturity.     The  tree  is  vigorous  and  handsome,  bearing  regular  and  most  abundant 
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crops.  Ripe  here  this  season  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  lasting  till  10th  of  August.  It 
is  one  of  those  varieties  that  succeed  particularly  well  on  the  quince ;  but  is  so  prolific, 
that  unless  pretty  closely  pruned  every  year,  it  will  soon  become  enfeebled. 

Madelaine.  (^Citron  des  Carm,es.)  —  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  gen- 
erally cultivated  of  all  our  early  pears.  J^'ruit  medium  size,  quite  uniform.  Stalk 
varying  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  moderately  stout.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  shal- 
low, somewhat  wrinkled  basin.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  small  reddish 
dots  on  the  sunny  side.  Mesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sprightly  and  fine  flavored. 
Ripens  here  from  1st  to  10th  of  August.  Tree  a  vigorous  and  rapid  grower  both  on 
pear  and  quince.  Shoots  long,  dark  olive.  Leaves  large,  glossy,  dark,  slightly  waved 
on  the  edges.  Bears  young  and  abundantly.  Like  the  Doyenne  d^£te,  although  pos- 
sessing great  natural  vigor,  it  bears  so  profusely  on  the  quince  that  it  requires  close 
pruning  to  sustain  its  vigor. 

Skinless.  {^Sanspeau.)  —  Fruit  medium  size,  pyriform,  largest  near  the  base,  but 
slightly  contracted  at  the  eye.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  with  a  fleshy  projection  at 
the  base.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  furrowed  basin.  Skin  thin,  smooth, 
greenish  yellow  ;  cheek  brown,  with  reddish  dots.  Flesh  half  melting,  sweet,  delicate, 
and  finely  flavored.  Does  not  last  long.  Tree  an  upright,  free  grower,  with  slender, 
reddish  brown  shoots,  and  flat,  glossy,  wavy  leaves,  on  long,  slender  footstalks.  Bears 
regular  and  abundant  crops,  and  fruit  always  fair.     Ripens  here  about  1st  of  August. 
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THE  POMOLOGICAL  CONVENTION. 

On  the  13th  of  the  present  month,  this  body  assembles  in  Philadelphia.  This  will  be 
its  fourth  session.  The  first  was  held  in  New  York,  in  1848,  and  the  second  in  1849, 
in  the  same  place.  The  third  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  1850,  and  was  comparatively 
a  failure,  owing  to  the  nonattendance  of  eastern  and  northern  delegates,  and  a  local 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Convention.  Four  years  have  thus  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  brought  forward  during  the  approaching  session, 
some  of  the  results  anticipated  by  its  originators.  Committees  were  appointed  in  all 
the  fruit-growing  States  of  the  Union,  to  collect  information  on  everything  concerning 
fruits  and  fruit-culture  in  their  respective  localities,  and  to  arrange  the  same  in  the  form 
of  reports,  to  be  laid  before  the  Convention.  We  trust  these  committees  have  not  been 
idle,  but  are  prepared  to  present  such  an  array  of  useful  facts  and  statistics,  in  regard  to 
the  great  business  of  fruit  growing,  as  has  never  before  been  collected  jn  this  country. 
The  last  four  years  have  been  a  period  of  wonderful  activity  in  this  department  of  indus- 
try. Never  before  were  so  many  fruit  trees  planted  in  so  short  a  time  in  this  country, 
nor  certainly  in  any  other.  Never  before  were  so  many  persons  actively  and  zealously 
making  inquiries  and  investigations  on  the  subject- — in  testing  varieties,  modes  of  prop- 
agation and  culture,  soils  and  manures,  and  the  various  theories  and  practices  suggested 
by  writers,  and  by  the  active  imaginations  of  the  most  energetic,  original,  and  inventive 
cultivators  in  the  world.  With  all  this  we  can  not  but  anticipate  a  rich  and  varied  fund 
of  information,  that  will  aid  in  clearing  up  some  matters  that  are  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  give  a  fresh  and  healthy  impetus  to  the  art  of  fruit  culture. 

One  thing  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  committees,  and  that  is,  to 
exclude  from  their  reports  all  extraneous  or  irrelevant  materials,  all  common-place  or 
general  facts,  all  discussion  of  settled  points,  or  descriptions  of  well  known  objects. 
Give  all  the  information  in  your  power  in  regard  to  your  own  localities,  and  your  own, 
actual,  downright  experience.     State  the  facts  as  briefly  as  cossible,  without  an  array  of 
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words  to  give  it  importance,  but  in  fact  robbing  it  of  its  value.  What  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  Maryland  will  wish  to  hear  reported  from  Western  New 
York,  is  that  certain  varieties  succeed  well  and  certain  other  varieties  do  not  —  that 
certain  soils,  modes  of  propagation  and  culture,  give  such  and  such  results ;  and  we  in 
return,  will  expect  similar  information  from  them.  We  allude  to  this  matter,  because 
we  know  something  of  reports  heretofore  presented.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  same  spirit 
will  be  manifested  in  the  discussions.  Whatever  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  there, 
should  be  pointed  and  brief;  for  the  time  of  a  large  body  of  working  men,  many  of 
whom  will  be  from  a  great  distance,  will  be  too  valuable  to  be  trifled  with.  The  discus- 
sions at  best  are  not  so  valuable  or  reliable  as  they  might  be  ;  we  look  to  the  reports, 
carefully  prepared  and  analyzed,  as  of  much  more  importance. 

One  thing  has  always  been  very  badly  managed  by  these  conventions,  and  that  is 
the  publication  of  their  proceedings.  The  two  New  York  meetings  entrusted  their 
transactions  to  the  American  Institute,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  light  of 
day  for  full  six  months,  and  then  not  half  the  members  were  served  with  copies.  The 
Cincinnati  meeting  did  not  manage  much  better.  The  proceedmgs  were  tardy  in 
appearing,  and  were  not  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  when  they  did.  With  all  this 
experience  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Convention  of  1852  will  take  such  steps  in  the 
outstart  as  will  secure  a  full,  correct,  and  reliable  report  of  all  its  proceedings  published 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  its  members  without  the  least  delay.  Thus  only  will 
they  be  of  any  value,  or  awaken  any  interest  in  the  community. 

There  will  be,  undoubtedly,  a  grand  display  of  fruits.  The  later  peaches  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  will  be  in  perfection,  and  will  be  a  most  interesting  item.  The 
pears  around  Boston,  we  are  glad  to  learn  are  unusually  abundant  and  fine  this  season, 
and  we  anticipate  in  them  a  sight  worth  seeing.  In  Western  New  York  our  pear  crop 
is  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  fruits  of  which  we  can  make  any  respectable 
show.  We  bespeak  from  all  parts  of  the  country  a  large  attendance.  Whatever  good 
may  otherwise  result  from  it,  that  of  making  men,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit, 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  forming  them  as  it  were  into  a  sort  of  brotherhood, 
will  certainly  not  be  least  important. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Downing,  who  was  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  and 
one  of  the  originators  and  master  spirits  of  the  organization,  will  throw  its  dark  shadow 
over  the  meeting.  Hundreds,  like  ourselves,  but  a  week  or  two  ago  were  in  full  expec- 
tation of  meeting  him  there,  of  having  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and  of  being 
instructed  by  the  information  he  was  collecting  and  preparing  to  impart.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  will  deliver  the  eulogy  on  Mr.  Downing's 
life  and  character,  before  the  Convention.     It  will  b^  a  most  timely  and  appropriate 

proceeding.  / 
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The  Crescent  Seedling  Strawberry. — A  very  remarkable  variety  of  strawberry, 
bearing  this  name,  and  said  to  have  been  originated  in  New  Orleans,  is  just  now  noticed 
in  the  papers,  and  one  nurseryman  advertises  them  at  $2  per  plant.  Our  friend,  R.  G. 
Pardee,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  describes  it  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  as  producing  "  a  con- 
stant and  abundant  supply  of  large,  high  flavored,  conical,  dark  red  strawberries,  from 
January  to  August  inclusive,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  old  plants  die  out,  and  a  few 
runners  strike  with  which  to  renew  the  bed."  The  Picayune  says  "it  bears  every  day,  ( ! ) 
and  is  in  much  request  all  over  the  country,  Mr.  Lawrence  having  obtained  them  him- 
self by  a  happy  system  of  grafting  (!)  and  crossingP  Mr.  Pardee  has  not  had  this 
variety  bear  yet,  nor  has  any  one  else  in  the  north  that  we  have  heard  of.  We 
therefore  advise  people  to  keep  cool  until  it  has  been  well  tested.  Tlie  Alpine 
humbug  has  not  yet  been  forgotten,  and  we  very  much  apprehend  that  the  " Crescent" 
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may  disappoint  expectation  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the  climate  of 
New  Orleans  any  strawberry  under  good  culture  and  management  should  bear  from 
January  to  August.  Growth  is  so  rapid,  that  young  runners  get  into  a  bearing  state 
before  the  old  ones  are  exhausted.  Give  us  the  climate  of  New  Orleans,  and  we  will 
produce  Hoveifs  Seedlings  and  Burr's  New  Pine,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  seven 
months  in  the  year ;  but  it  can  not  so  well  be  done  at  the  north. 


Rhubarb. — We  have  reveived  from  Mr.  B.  P.  Cahoon,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  two 

stalks  of  Rhubarb,  each  eighteen  inches  long,  seven  in  circumference,  and  weighing 

together  four  pounds. 

»-•-« 

Genesee  Valley  Horticultukal  SocnrrY. — Death  of  A.  J.  Downing.  —  At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Aug.  12,  1852, 
the  President,  on  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  stated  that  he  had  called  the  members  together  at  the 
suggestion  of  others,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings,  to  express  in  some  suitable  manner 
the  feelings  of  the  members  in  regard  to  the  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  A.  J.  Downing,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Jas.  Vick,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 

On  motion  of  M.  G.  Warkee,  a  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  M.  G.  "Warner,  James  H.  "Watts,  H.  K  Hooker,  Geo.  Ellwanger,  and 
A.  Frost. 

The  committee,  through  their  chairman,  reported  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  A.  J.  Downing  American  Horticulture  has  lost  its  noble  and  gifted  stand- 
ard bearer,  and  society  one  of  its  most  amiable,  accomplished,  and  useful  members — who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  awaken  among  the  American  people  an  appreciation  of  their  country's 
resources,  and  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art — whose  writings, 
brilliant  and  powerful  in  style,  and  truly  American  in  sentiment,  have  given  us  a  Horticultural  Lit- 
erature which  commands  the  admiration  of  the  world, — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  his  loss  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  could  in  this  day  befall  the  American 
people  in  the  death  of  any  one  man — that  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  aMcted  friends  and 
relatiTCs,  truly  "  mourning  with  those  who  mourn"  for  the  loved  and  lost. 

Resolved,  That  though  Mr.  Downing  is  no  more,  and  his  voice  is  hushed  in  death,  yet  he  still 
speaketh — his  works  will  live  after  him,  and  his  influence  be  felt  while  correct  taste  has  a  disciple 
or  a  home  in  the  earth. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  this  country  to  take  some  united 
action  to  testify  in  a  suitable  manner  their  regard  for  the  memoiy  of  Mr.  Downing  ;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  other  Societies  on  the  subject. 

P.  Barry,  L.  "Wetherell,  and  James  H.  "Watts,  were  appointed  a  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  furnished  the  various  horticultural  papers,  with 
a  request  to  publish  the  same,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  forwarded  by  the  President  of  the  Society  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Pomological  Congress  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  13th  of  September: 

J.  J.  TuoMAS,  James  Vick,  Jr.,  R.  G.  Pardee,  Geo.  Cherry, 

P.  Barry,  James  H.  "Watts,  Joseph  Frost,  Geo.  Ellwangbh, 

A.  Frost,  Zera  Burr,  H.  R  Hooker,  H.  P.  Norton. 

In  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  exhibition  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Society  was  postponed  tintil  the  24th  and  25th  of  September. 

James  Vick,  Jr.,  Secretary.  P.  BARRY,  President. 
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*  FOREST    FLOWERS. 

BY   THE    AUTHORESS    OF    "  THE    BACK-WOODS    OF    CANADA." 

While  you  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  daughters  of  your  subscribers  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  flowers  of  the  green-house  and  parterre,  be  pleased  to  speak  a  few  words 
in  behalf  of  the  natives  of  the  soil — I  mean  the  lovely  Wild  FloAvers — both  as  regards 
their  cultivation  and  delineation  on  paper.  I  am  a  gi-eat  admirer  of  the  indigenous 
flowers  of  the  forest,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  strongly  allied  to  regret,  that  I  see  them 
j[g.ding  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  families,  containing  blossoms 'of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  fragrance  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  destructive  agency  of  the 
chopper's  axe,  fire,  and  the  plow.  They  flee  from  the  face  of  man  and  are  lost,  like  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  once,  now  kn.ows  them  no  more. 
I  look  for  the  lovely  children  of  the  forest,  those  flowers  that  first  attracted  my  attention, 
but  they  have  passed  away,  and  I  seek  them  in  vain— another  race  of  plants  has  filled 
their  place.  Man  has  altered  the  face  of  the  soil — the  mighty  giants  of  the  forest  are 
gone,  and  the  lowly  shrub,  the  lovely  flower,  the  ferns  and  mosses,  that  flourished  be- 
neath their  shade,  have  departed  with  them.  The  ripening  fields  of  grain,  the  stately 
plantations  of  Indian  corn,  with  the  coarser  herbage  of  the  potato  and  turnep,  grasses 
and  clover,  have  usurped  their  places — a  new  race  of  wild  plants,  suited  to  the  new 
condition  of  the  soil  springs  up,  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  ground  with  the  foreign 
usurper.  Where  now  are  the  lillies  of  the  woods,  the  lovely  and  fragrant  Pyrolas,  the 
Blood-root,  the  delicate  sweet  scented  Mitchella  repens,  the  spotless  Monotropa,  with 
Orchis  of  many  colors,  and  a  thousand  other  lovely  flowers  ?  Not  on  the  newly  cleared 
ground,  where  the  forest  once  stood,  may  we  now  hope  to  find  them  ;  we  must  re-enter 
the  woods,  their  forest  home — they  die  exposed  to  the  fierce  glare  of  the  Canadian 
summer  sun. 

I  cannot  help  regretting  that  none  of  our  Botanical  Societies  have  made  any  eff"ort 
to  preserve  correct  representations  of  these  rare  but  evanescent  beauties  of  the  woods, 
by  encouraging  to  any  extent  the  pursuit  of  botanical  flower  painting  among  the  amateur 
artists  of  the  Colony.  Pursh  has  given  a  few  in  his  Flora,  Burton  has  many  more, 
but  still  there  are  a  vast  number  that  find  no  place  in  any  published  work.  Neither  has 
there  been  sufiicient  Attention  paid  to  the  correct  delineation  of  form,  or  exact  shade  of 
color,  to  make  them  as  cittractive  as  they  might  be,  and  thereby  increasing  their  value. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  there  are  doubtless  many  young  and  accomplished  females  who 
have  been  transplanted  to  America — many,  too,  among  the  natives  of  the  U.  S.  and 
British  America  who  would  be  glad  to  exercise  this  delightful  talent  amid  the  solitudes 
of  the  back  woods,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  fame,  or  a  remuneration  for 
time  so  employed.  How  valuable  could  a  Canadian  Flora,  thus  illustrated  be  made, 
provided  that  the  subjects  were  faithfully  delineated,  with  close  attention  to  botanical 
structure,  form  and  color.  Have  we  any  Canadian  Flora  devoted  entirely  to  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ? 

If  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  valuable  time,  pray  forgive.  If  you  think  it 
would  prove  acceptable  to  your  readers,  (the  ladies  I  assure  you  sometimes  read  the 
Genesee  Farmer  as  well  as  their  husbands  and  brothers,)  I  will  from  time  to  time  send 
you  a  few  scraps  from  my  "  Forest  Gleanings" — about  wild  flowers  and  other  matters 
connected  with  Canadian  Natural  History. —  Oaklands,  Rice  Lahe  Plains,  C.  W. 

Send  us  the  promised  Scraps  from  your  "Forest  Gleanings,"  by  all  means. — Ed. 


Malope  Grandiflora. — This  flower,  a  correct  drawing  of  which  we  give  on  the 

preceding  page,  is  one  of  the  finest  annuals  that  now  beautify  our  garden.     It  belongs 

to  the  mallow  family,  several  members  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  fields  and  on 

-  .    the  road-side.     We  shall  preserve  the  seed  for  the  benefit  of  the  lovers  of  fine  flowers. 
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AGRicuLTtnuL  Fairs. — Below  we  publish  all  the 
agricultural  Piiii-s  to  be  held  this  fall  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge. 


BTATK  PAIBS, 

Nevr  York,  at  Utioa, 

Ohio,  at  Cleveland, 

MiehiRan,  at  Detroit, " 

Canada  West,  at  Toronto, " 

Vermont,  at  Rutland, " 

Pennsylvania,  at  Lancaster, Oct. 

New  Hampshire,  at  Meredith  Bridge,.  " 

Indiana,  at  Indianapolis, " 

New  Brunswick,  at  Frederickton, " 

Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukie, " 

Georgia, " 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore, " 

American    Pomological    Congress,    at 

Philadelphia, " 

American  Institute,  at  New  York, '• 

"  Exh:b.  of  Stock,..  " 

Rhode  Island  Society  of  Improvement, 

at  Providence Sept. 

New  England  Society  for  Improvement 

of  Poultry,  at  Boston, " 


Sept.    7,    8,    9,  10 

^  i-"^   16,  17 

23,  24 

23,  24 


21, 


26, 


19, 

15, 

7,    8, 


21,  22 
7,    8 

20,  21 
to  9 
7,    8 

to   23 

28,  29 

18 

5 

20,  21 


COUNTY  FAIE8. 


Saratoga,  at  Mechanicsville, . 

Rensselaer,  at  Troy, 

CHinton,  at  KeeseviUe, 

Essex 


SepL 


Suffolk,  at  Huntingdon, 

Otsego,  at  Morris 

Jefft'rson,  at  Watertown, 

Cortland, 7 

Greene,  at  Cairo, 

C/f)lumbia,  at  Chatham  4  Corners,. 

Madison,  at  Eaton, 

WajTie,  at  Wolcott, 

do.     at  Palmyra, 

Rensselaer,  at  Troy, 

Herkimer,  at  Herkimer, 

Ontario,  at  Canandjjigua, 

Monroe,  at  Rochester, 

Wyoming,  at  Warsaw, 

Orange,  at  Middletown, 

Oswego,  at  Fulton, 

Onondaga,  at  Syracuse, 

Chemung,  at  Horse  Heads, 

Chenango,  at  Norwich, 

Orleans,  at  Albion, 

St.  Lawrence,  at  Canton, 

Seneca,  at  Waterloo, 

Genesee, 

Cayuga,  at  Auburn, 

Putnam,  at  Carmel, 

Richmond, 

I>utches.s,  at  Washington  Hollow,. 
Westchester,  at  White  Plains, 


Oct 


15,  16. 
2-2.  23, 
22,  23: 
20,  21 

23 
16, 
15, 
21 

29: 

22, 
21 

28: 

22,  23. 

28: 

29. 

29: 

22, 

29, 

29 

22 

29. 

29. 

28, 

15 

80, 

6 

6, 

5| 

5. 
6.    7; 


TOWN   FAIES. 

East  Bloomfleld Bent. 

Broolvflild,  Madison  county, " 

C.ape  Vincent,  Jefferson  countv '• 

Bristol,  Ontario  Co.,  at  Bristol  Center,.  " 


22 

29,  SO 

15 

16 


ICU 


Fcra;  CucmrBERS. — Some  friend  sent  us  in  the 
spring  four  cucumber  seeds,  which  were  represented 
as  being  very  fine,  only  one  of  which  grew.  On 
this  vine  we  now  have  a  fine  show,  the  cucumbers 
when  fit  to  pick  averaging  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  nine  in  circumference.  They  appear 
to  be  very  similar  to  a  variety  we  have  seen  in 
England,  but  of  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  seed. 


New  York  State  Fair.— The  State  Fair  for  the 
present  year  will  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  7th,  8th, 
9th  and  10th  of  September.  Persons  may  become 
members  of  the  society  by  the  payment  of  gl, 
which  will  admit  himself  and  family  to  the  exlii- 
bition  during  the  continuance  of  the  show.  Single 
tickets,  admitting  one  person,  once,  12^  cents. 
Members  of  the  society  will  be  admitted  to  the 
grounds  on  Wednesday,  the  8th,  and  on  Tliuraday 
the  grounds  will  be  open  to  the  public,  and  con- 
tinue open  two  days. 

Exhibitors  must  become  members  of  the  society, 
and  have  their  articles  and  animals  entered  on 
the  Secretary's  books  on  or  before  Monday,  the 
6th  September,  and  all  articles  and  animals,  except 
horses,  must  be  brought  into  the  enclosure  as  early 
as  Tuesday  noon,  in  order  that  they  may  be  suit- 
ably arranged.  Horses  will  be  received  early 
Wednesday  morning,  but  must  be  entered  pre- 
viously. The  Secretary  desires  ell  entries  for- 
warded to  him  previous  to  the  4th  of  September, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  print  a  full  Catalogue  pre- 
vious to  the  Exhibition. 

Forage  and  water  will  be  furnished  for  stock 
free  of  charge,  and  grain  for  pigs  and. poultry. 

Persons  desiring  accommodations  for  stock  will 
have  provision  made  on  application  to  John  But- 
TERFiELD,  of  Utica.  Mr.  B.  will  also  take  charge 
of  all  articles  directed  to  his  care,  and  provide  for 
tlieir  delivery  at  the  Show  Ground,  if  notice  is 
given  and  provision  made  for  the  expenses. 


A  Quick  and  Pleasakt  Trip. — On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  ult,  we  left  home  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  took  a  seat  in  the  cars  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Rail  Road  at  half  past  six,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  seven  found  ourselves  very  pleasantly  located 
at  the  breakfast-table  of  our  friend,  H.  P.  Norton, 
of  Brockpoi't — cnjd^ed  a  very  pleasant  visit 
with  Mr.  N.  and  his  am'able  and  intelligent  wife, 
examined  his  fine  garden,  admired  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  well  kept  trees,  feasted  on  his  deli- 
cious summer  pears,  looked  at  Mrs.  N.'s  excellent 
currant  wine,  (only  looked  of  course) — visited  the 
model  p;aeh  and  pe.ir  orchards  of  Austin  Pinnet, 
of  Clarkson,  to  see  which  are  well  worth  a  trip 
to  Clarkson,  and  returned  and  wrote  this  article, 
before  half  past  ten ;  thus  having  crowded  abaut 
forty  miles  of  travel  and  a  week's  enjoyment  into 
four  houra  We  live  very  fast  in  tliese  railroad 
times. 
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J^~  In  the  Horticulturist  for  August  we  find 
the  leading  article  on  the  destruction  of  the  Ailan- 
thu9,  on  account  of  its  real  and  supposed  bad 
qualities.  It  is  the  last  number  issued  before  Mr. 
Downing's  death,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  last 
article  written  by  him,  and  has  been  read  by  his 
friends  with  a  peculiar  and  mournful  interest.  In 
it  we  find  the  following  remarkable  paragraph, 
which  with  a  little  superstition  we  may  imagine 
to  be  prophetic  of  his  own  untimely  end : 

"  We  may  take  the  opportunity  to  preach  a  fwneral  ser- 
mon over  its  remains  that  shall  not,  like  so  many  fwneral 
sermons,  be  a  baih  of  oblivion-waters  to  wash  out  all 
memory  of  its  vices.  For  if  the  Tartar  is  not  laid  violent 
hands  upon,  and  kept  under  close,  watch,  even  after  the 
spint  has  gone  out  of  the  old  trunk,  and  the  cokonek  is 
satisfied  that  he  has  come  to  a  molent  end—\o  we  shall 
have  him  upon  us  tenfold  in  the  shape  of  suckers  innu- 
merable." 


Oregon. — Oregon  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  States  of  this  Union.  "We  think  there 
is  more  intelligence  and  public  spirit  in  Oregon, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other 
State  or  Territory.  We  receive  orders  for  books 
and  papers  by  almost  every  arrival,  in  exchange 
for  which  we  have  have  had  some  of  the  product 
of  the  territory-*— several  interesting  little  bags  of 
gold  dust.  We  have  over  fifty  subscribers  at 
Salem,  Marion  Co.,  and  large  clubs  at  Lexington, 
Rainer,  Oregon  City,  and  other  offices.  Large 
numbers  of  fruit  trees  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  Rochester  Nurseries.     Success  to  the  farmers 

of  the  Pacific. 

— ♦ 

MuLTiCAUL  Rye. — Those  who  have  inquired  for 
the  Multicaul  Rye  are  referred  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  BiGELOW.  Having  procured  some 
for  the  purpose,  we  will  furnish  our  distant  friends 
who  may  apply  with  smaU  quantities  through  the 
mail. 


Advektisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, must  be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Tei-ms — $2.00  for  every  hundred  words,  each  in- 
aertion,  paid  in  advance.       ' 


Inqiilrica  m^  ^nsiocrs. 

Ground  Moles. — I  noticed  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Farmer  an  inquiry  respecting  the  best 
method  of  destroying  moles.  The  mole  is  a  great 
scourge  at  the  west,  and  annually  destroys  vast 
quantities  of  corn,  and  no  remedy  I  have  ever 
tried  is  entirely  effectual.  The  plan  that  is  adopt- 
ed by  many  farmers,  is  to  dissolve  arsenic  and 
soak  corn  in  the  solution,  and  drop  it  in  the  hill ; 
but  this  is  not  always  effectual.  Another  plan  is 
to  run  a  furrow  between  the  rows.  But  I  go 
patiently  to  work  and  stamp  down  all  the  roads, 


and  watch  them ;  and  if  a  person  is  still,  they  will 
soon  commence  digging,  when  it  is  an  easy  job  to 
catch  them.  The  best  time  for  this  is  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  evening,  and  directly 
after  a  shower.  I  have  often  caught  three  or  four 
in  a  day,  without  losing  much  time.  If  farmers 
would  give  a  small  reward  for  every  mole  caught 
on  their  premises,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  I  know  of  some 
who  have  adopted  this  plan  with  complete  suc- 
cess.     J.  W.  Lewis. — Huntsville,  Ind. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  moles  do  harm  or  good.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  do  both.  That  they  destroy  a 
great  many  insects  and  grubs  which  are  injurious 
to  the  crops,  is  certain ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  injure  the  plants  by  biting  off  the  roots, 
&c.,  in  making  their  interminable  network  of  bur- 
rows. We  have  supposed  they  did  not  trouble 
our  farmers  so  much  as  our  correspondents  state. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  easily 
destroyed,  if  it  is  desirable.  A  trap  could  be 
made  and  placed  in  their  burrows,  which  they 
traverse  very  frequently,  rarely  appearing  on  the 
surface.  Or  they  may  be  poisoned  by  placing 
some  worms  in  a  vessel  with  carbonate  of  barytes, 
or  arsenic,  and  letting  them  remain  a  few  hours, 
afterwards  placing  a  few  of  themtfn  the  burrows, 
and  giving  a  fresh  supply  as  soon  as  taken  a^/ay. 
This  plan  has  been  often  tried,   and  effectually 

destroys  them. 

. « 

TiTE  ■Wh:eat  "Weevil.— Our  wheat  the  present  season  has 
been  injured  by  an  insect.  On  exanlining  the  heads  of 
wheat  affected,  a  number  of  small  maggots  of  a  yellow  col- 
or will  be  found  preying  on  the  grain,  and  in  some  heads  it 
will  be  nearly  all  destroyed.  Most  of  our  farmers  call  this 
the  weevil,  but  some  say  it  is  the  effects  of  the  Ilcasian  fly. 
Can  you  give  us  any  light?     G.  S. — Caiiandaigtia,  N.  Y. 

While  attending  the  trial  of  Reapers  at  Geneva, 
we  noticed  that  the  wheat  upon  which  the  reap- 
ers were  testing  their  powers  was  very  much  in- 
jured by  the  wheat  fly,  and  as  it  became  a  matter 
of  conversation  amoug  the  many  their  congrega- 
ted, we  noticed  that  it  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  weevil.  As  our  correspondent  requests, 
we  will  endeavor  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
subject 

The  Wheat  Weevil  is  a  beetle,  and  does  its  mis- 
chief in  the  granary.  The  female  depostits  her 
eggs  upon  wheat  in  granaries,  and  the  young  lar- 
vae immediately  burrows  into  the  grain,  of  which 
it  eats  the  interior.  It  is  sometimes  very  abund- 
ant in  old  granaries.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
destroy  them  is  to  starve  them  out  by  putting  no 
wheat  in  the  place  infested  by  them  for  one  season, 
and  in  the  mean  time  make  extraordinary  exer- 
tions to  ferret  them  out  by  cleaning,  whitewasb- 
inor,  <tc. 


)~.'~^r' 


The  Hessian  Fly  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
young  shoots  of  full  wheat  in  October.  The 
worms,  which  are  hatched  in  a  few  days,  descend 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  near  the  earth, 
where  they  become  changed  into  grubs  having 
the  appearance  of  flax  seed,  where  they  remain 
during  the  winter,  destroying  the  plant  by  suck- 
ing its  juices. 

The  Wheat  Fly  is  the  insect  that  does  the  mis- 
chief of  which  our  correspondent  complains. — 
They  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  mus- 
quito,  of  a  yellow  color,  with  clear  wings.  They 
are  seen  in  June,  when  the  wheat  is  in  flower, 
and  the  eggs  are  deposited  during  the  evening,  in 
•  the  scales  of  the  chaff.  The  maggots  are  of  a  yel- 
low or  brownish  color,  and  eat  the  young  seed  as 
it  is  formed.  The  maggota  fall  to  the  ground  to 
change  into  chrysales,  and  come  forth  again  the 
next  summer.  Lime  and  ashes  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  bushel  each,  sown  on  the  grain  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance,  has  been  recommended, 
and  may  be  of  advantage,  though  we  have  had  no 
experience  in  its  use.  After  an  invasion  of  these 
insects,  burn  the  stubble,  if  possible,  plow  deep, 
and  sow  no  wheat  on  the  same  field   for   two 


HORTICULTURAL. 

(HAintTON,  Carlisle.)  Wekplng  Willows. — Take 
off  cuttings  in  the  winter  or  early  in  spring ;  bury 
them  till  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting.  The 
cuttings  may  be  one  or  two  feet  long,  and  of  any 
thickness  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
but  of  young  wood  not  over  three  years  growth. 
Keep  the  ground  clean  about  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  season  you  will  have  a  tree  five  or 
six  feet  high.  If  several  shoots  start  from  the  cut- 
tings, remove  all  but  one,  and  that  the  strongest. 

(J.  R.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.)  Fruit  Room. — A  cir- 
culation of  air  under  the  floor  is  not  necessary, 
only  let  the  location  be  a  dry  one. 

(L.  B.,  Freedom,  Ohio.)  Strawberries.— The 
strawberry  you  describe  as  making  no  runners, 
and  bearing  till  frost  comes,  is  the  Biish  Alpine, 
a  most  useful  sort  for  the  kitchen  garden,  woi-thy 
of  much  more  attention  than  it  receives. 

(R.  L.  G.,  South  Edmeston,  N.  Y.)  Peach 
Trees. — Your  trees  were  probably  injured  by  the 
hard  winter,  or  it  may  be  that  the  worm  had 
been  operating  on  them.     You  cut  them  too  low. 

Apple  ajid  Pear  Cuttings.  — The  experiment  is 
not  worthy  of  attention. 

Soaking  Seeds  in  Pefpeb. — You  can  not  in  this 
way  give  any  particular  flavor  to  fruits. 

(A.  B.,  Sharon.)    Walnuts. — You  can  either 


graft  or  bud  the  English  on  the  black  walnut  or 
butternut  Budding  can  be  done  in  July,  using 
the  small  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Graft- 
ing must  be  done  late,  as  the  walnuts  are  late  in 
commencing  to  grow.     Cut  the  scions  in  winter. 

Quince  Stocks. — Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  recommends  the  Angers  Quince 
as  a  stock. 

(H.  A.,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y.)  The  Custard 
Apple,  or  Papaw. — We  formerly  propagated  this^ 
tree  and  kept  it  for  sale,  but  there  was  so  little 
demand  for  it  that  we  have  dropped  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  pleasant  to  some 
people's  taste.  It  flourishes  in  any  good  soil,  such 
as  we  plant  other  fruit  trees  in.  It  grows  along 
the  waysides  in  Ohio,  in  great  quantities.  We 
noticed  it  particularly  abundant  along  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad. 

Persimmon,  or  Date  Plum. — ^This  fruit  is  hardly 
worth  cultivating  in  New  York.  We  have  eaten 
them  from  the  tree  in  Maryland,  in  the  winter, 
after  they  had  been  frozen,  when  we  relished 
them  very  much. 

JEBIKRY    &    COMPANY'S 

RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  of  Horse  Powers,  Threshers, 
Separators,  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  &c., 
&c. ,  manufactured  by  themselves,  and  delivered  on 
board  any  conveyances  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  at  any  place 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freight : 
Emery's  Patent  Changable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator, 

and  Bands  complete,  for  2  Horses, $150 

"  "  "  1  Horse, 120 

Emery's  Improved  Wide  Eaciv  &  Pinion,  with  Thresh- 
er, Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  Horses, 120 

•'  "  "  "      1  Horse, 95 

Common  or  Wheeler  Rack  &  Pinion  Power,  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  Horses, 135 

"  "  "  1  Horse 110 

If  sold  separately,  the  following  prices  are  charged : 

Emery's  Changeable  K.  E.  Horse  Power,  for 2  Horses,.  110 

"  "  "  "  1  Horse,  .     SO 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  Horses, .    90 

"  "  "  "  1  Horse,  .     60 

Common  or  Wheeler  Eack  &,  Pinion  Power,  2  Horses, .    95 

"  "  "  "1  Horse,  .    75 

Thresher  with  cylinder  26  inches  long,  \i)4  in  diameter, 

together  with  Separator  and  Fixtures, 35 

Fanning  Mills  with  pulleys  for  Band, $26,  28,    80 

Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw  filed  and  sett, 

for  sawing  railroad  woodjslitting  fencing,  &c., 35 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheelrights, 40 

Churning  attachment  for  driving  one  or  two  chums  at 

a  time  of  barrel  size,  excTOt  churns, 12 

Sett  Bands.  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras, 5 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  off 
logs,  including  saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,    12 

Feed  Mill,  cast  iron  plates, 35 

French  Burr  Stone  Mill  for  Grinding,  18  inch  diameter,  100 
"  «  "  «        20         "  125 

Power  Com  Sheller,  for  1  or  2  Horses, 35  to  50 

Teisis — Cash,  or  approved  notes  or  aeceptancies  with 
interest,  payable  within  four  months  in  Albany,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to 
operate  as  represented,  or  may  be  returned  within  three 
months  at  the  expense  of  manufacturers  for  home  transpor- 
tation, and  purchase  money  refunded — the  purchaser  being 
his  own  judge  in  each  case.  For  further  particulars,  see 
previous  advertisements,  or  address  the  subscribers.  Lib- 
eral deduction  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  and 
put  the  above  in  operation.  EAIEKY  &  CO., 

June,  1852.  369  &  3T1  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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PRUIT    AND    ORNAJ>IENTAIi    TREKS. 

ELIiWAKGER  &  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  uiirscrynieii,  dealers,  and  planters,  to  the  iminenBe  stock 
of  frees  now  on  thoir  grounds,  embraeing  Fruit  Trees  of 
every  description,  viz : 

grfASDARl)  Al'l'LBS,    PeAE8,   PlITSIS,   CHERRIES,   PeAOHES, 

&c.,  on  free  stocks,  Jor  orchards,  vigorous  and  ■well  formed. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees,  on  quince  stocks. 
About  100,000,  embracing  every  fine  variety  that  can  be  so 
■worked,  two  year  old  kees,  low  branched,  vigorous  and 
beautiful. 

DwAEP  AND  Pyramidai,  CnERKTRS,  on  Mahalcb  stocks. 
Fine  one,  two,  and  three  years  old  trees,  well  branched  and 
finely  formed. 

*  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  on  Paradise  and  Doucain  stocks. 
Beautiful  two  year  old  trees,  with  heads,  f(jr  immediate 
bearing — besides  vigorous  yearlings. 

Goosebeeries. — Large  Lancashire  sorts.  Strong  plants 
for  immediate  bearing. 

Cl'rrants.  — Including  the  Cherry,  Victoria,  White 
Grape,  and  many  other  new  and  fine  sorts.  See  our  cata- 
logue. 

Kaspbhrries. — The  new  Large fniAtcd  Monthlj/,  Fastolff, 
&o.,  <&o.    A  complete  collection  of  all  desirable -varieties. 

Grapfs.— Hardy,  native  anrls—IsabeUa,  Catawba,  Clin- 
ton,  t&c.  —  strong  two  and  three  year  old  vines.  Thirty 
variotles  of  Foreign  Grapes,  for  vineries  —  strong,  thrifty 
plaute,  in  pots. 

Strawberries  of  all  desirable  varieties,  and  all  other 
fhiits  cultivated. 

Rhubarb.  —  Genuine  Mi/atfs  Victoi'ia,  MyaWs  Lin- 
ceus,  ifitcheWs  Roi/al  Albert,  Downing^s  Colossal,  and 
hybrids  of  the  above,  of  our  own  raising  from  seed,  quite 
equal  to  any  of  them. 

The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  our  own  personal 
supervision.  The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy.  "VVc 
flatter  ourselves  that  no  nursery  collection  can  offer  a 
stronger  guarantee  to  purcbasers,  in  this  respect.  The 
stock  is  all  grown  on  new,  fresh  soil,  and  is  healthy,  well 
matured,  and  hardy.    "We  ask  purchasers  to  examine  it. 

Ornamental. — Large  trees,  for  streets,  parks,  &c.,  such 
as  Horse  Chestnvtg,  Silver  Maples,  Sugar  Maples,  Snawy 
Abeles,  Jfomitain  Ash,  Elrn^,  and  TaUp  Trees,  in  large 
quantities,  cheap. 

Rare  Oknamf;ntal  Lawn  Trees — embracing  the  most 
novel,  remarkable,  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate. 
For  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  descriptive  catalogue. 

KosES. — One  of  the  richest  collections  iu  the  countr/,  in- 
cluding the  newest  and  best  European  varieties,  selected 
by  us  ui  person,  last  summer. 

Bulbous  Roots — imported  annually  from  Holland. 

Dahlias. — The  new  English  and  French  prize  sorts  of 
1S51,  besides  fine  older  ones. 

AH  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  California. 

Orders  strictly  complied  with  in  every  particular. 

The  following  catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply 
and  enclose  stam'ps  to  cover  postage,  which  must  be  pre- 
paid : 

No.  1.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  &c. 

No.  3.  A  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  bedding  plants. 

No.  4.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue,  for  mirserymen  and  oth- 
ers who  wish  to  purchase  largely. 

Postage  on  Nos.  1  and  2  —  500  miles  or  under,  8  cts. ;  500 
to  1500  miles,  6  cts.  Postage  on  Nos.  3  and  4 — 500  miles  or 
under,  1  cent ;  5U0  to  1500  miles,  2  cts. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  Sept.,  1852. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Seedling  Stocks  for  Sale. 

20,000  one  year  old  Cherry  stocks.    Fine  and  strong. 
15,000  "do.         Plum       do.        do.  do. 

with  a  few  thousand  two  year  old  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
seedlings. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
and  Peach  trees.  The  stock  of  Apple  trees  is  particularly 
fine,  and  embraces  all  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  Bald- 
win, Rhode  Island  Greening,  Newtowni  Pippin,  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh,  Northern  Spy,  and  others  in  large  quantities. 

Terms  as  reasonable  as  at  any  other  establishment,  and 
trees  delivered  at  the  steamboat  landing  at  Hudson,  or  at 
tlie  depot  of  Hudson  River  or  Hudson  and  Berksliire  rail- 
road. E.  G.  STUDLEY. 

Claverack,  CiA.  Co.,  N.  Y.— 9-lt* 


SYRACUSE    KURSERTES. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT,  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

SYItAGUSE,  N.  Y. 
OtJR  nursery  grounds,  among  the  largest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  the  country,  are  now  covered  with  a  most  beautiful 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  Shrubbery,  Roses, 
Green-house  Plants,  &c.  \Vc  therefore  invite  particular 
attention  to  our  stock  of  trees,  which  can  not  be  excelled  in 
si/e,  thriftiness,  and  beauty,  by  those  of  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  Union.  Nurserymen,  Amateure,  Orchard- 
ists,  and  Venders,  are  earnesfly  invited  to  call,  examine, 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

Apples. — We  have  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  aU  the 
very  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  both  Dwarf  and  Standard. 

Pears. — Our  stock  of  Standards  and  Dwarfs  is  much  bet- 
ter than  heretofore ;  and  we  invite  competition,  as  none 
finer  can  be  produced.  We  have  also  a  few  dwarfs  five 
years  old,  filled  with  fruit  spurs,  and  which  have  borne 
freely  the  past  two  years,  (and  now  with  a  full  crop,)  that 
we  will  supply  to  those  persons  desiring  fine  fruit-bearing 
trees. 

Chereies — Both  Standard  ahd  Dwarf,  of  all  the  newest 
and  finest  sorts,  which  can  not  be  excelled  for  beauty  and 
thriftiness. 

Plu.us,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Currants,  (in- 
cluding the  Victona  and  Cherry,)  and  English  Goose- 
berries, of  all  the  best  leading  sorts. 

Our  Ornamental  Trees  are  of  fine  form  and  luxuriant 
growth,  and  require  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 

Evergreens. — A  fine  assortment  of  Norway  and  BaUa/m 
Firs,  Spnices,  <&c. 

Pceonies. — A  splendid  assortment  of  both  tree  and  herb- 
aceous varieties. 

Dahlias. — Over  150  choice  selected  kinds,  at  25  cents  for 
whole  roots. 

Roses. — One  of  the  largest  stocks  in  the  country,  of  all  the 
leading  varieties,  being  about  10,000  plants. 

Bulbous  Roots.— A  splendid  assortment,  just  imported 
from  Holland,  of  best  double  Uyacintlis,  TiUips,  Crocus, 
iic,  £c.  * 

Gbeen-House  Plants. — A  large  collection  of  the  choic- 
est and  newest  Jvinds,  including  the  new  J/eliotropes  lie-p- 
tans,  tic,  Lant(tna  Ewingii,  Hoyas,  Imperialis,  Bella, 
Bidwelliana,  dec. 

Fuchsias  in  50  varieties,  including  Spectaliilis,  Eliza 
Milliez,  Sir  John  Fastolff,  Serratifolia,  PHtice  of  Ora/iige, 
Carolina,  Pearl  of  England,  iScc. 

Chrysanthemums. — A  full  assortment  of  all  the  best 
standard  kinds  in  the  country.  Of  the  Ke^o  Dwarf  and 
Daisy  varieties  we  have  everything  new  and  rare,  inclu- 
ding 30  of  the  very  best  sorts. 

Verbenas. — A  splend  id  collection  of  50  varieties,  inclu- 
dmg  Jlovey's  New  Seedlings. 

Strawberries.  —  All  the  best  varieties,  including  the  3 
new  Cincinnati  sorts,  one  of  which  took  the  i^lOO  premium. 

Hedge  Plants. — Buck  Thorn,  Privet,  Red  Cedar,  and 
Osage  Orange. 

Seedling  Stocks. — Nurserymen  and  others  can  be  sup- 
plied with  Apple,  Pear,  French  Quince,  Mahaleb,  Doucain, 
and  Paradise  stocks,  by  giving  us  notice  in  due  time. 

Our  Catalogues,  with  full  descriptions  and  prices,  will  be 
forwarded  to  every  post-paid  applicant  enclosing  one  letter 
stamp,  if  under  500  miles,  and  three  stamps  if  over  that  dis- 
t.ince.— 9-2t.      THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT,  &  CO. 


FRUIT    &    ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

RIVER   BANK   NURSERY,    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

Sheppakd  &  Cherry,  Proprietors, 
NOW  offer  to  furnish  nursery  stock  generally,  of  as  good 
quality,  and  at  as  low  rates,  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Fruits  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  standard  and 
dwarf,  of  Apples,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  &c.,  &c. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  <Skc. 
Grapes — Isabella,  Cataicba,  Clintmi,  <&c. 

Also  100,000  apple  stocks,  for  root  grafting.  20,000  Cher- 
ry stocks,  root  pruned. 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory  refer- 
ence, and  all  letters  of  inquiry  post-paid,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

From  the  connection  of  Mr.  Sheppard  for  a  number  o 
years  with  the  following  establishments,  all  of  which  sustain 
the  highest  reputation,  viz :  A.  J.  Downing  and  A.  Said, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Reid,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. ;  and 
EUwanser  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  the  proprietors 
flatter  themselves  that  their  knowledge  of  the  great  variety 
of  tastes  and  wants  of  pKinters  generally,  wiU  enable  them 
to  guarantee  ample  satisfaction  to  all  favoring  them  with 
their  patronage.  [9-2t.] 
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C.    J.    RYAN    &   CO., 

PEOPRIETORS   OF  THE  KOCIIESTEE  AND  CHAR- 

LOTTE   PLANK-i;OAD   NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

OFFER  for  sale,  as  follows,  at  moderate  prices : 
10,000  Apple  trees,  from  five  to  eiglit  feet  hifih,  four  years 
old.    All  tlie  principal  early  and  late  sor;s.    Also, 
Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees— all  tlirifty 
and  in  good  order  for  transplanting. 
20,000  Raspberries,  including  all  the  popular  market  vari- 
eties. 
5,000  Isabella  Grape  vines,  three  years  old,  propagated 
from  cuttings,  not  from  layers  —  will  bear  fruit  at 
once. 
l,r)0O  Apricot  trees— large  and  thrifty — full  of  fruit  buds. 
50,000  Cherry  seedlings,  (Black  Mazzard,)  in  fine  order. 
Th'jy  will  all  bud  next  year. 
25  distinct  varieties  of  Strawberries,  among  them  the 
principal  productive  and  high  flavored  sorts. 
10,000  Rhubarb  Roots.     Downing's  CoUossal,  Giant,  and 

Myatt's  Victoria. 
100,000  Giant  Asparagus  roots,  two  and  three  years  old. — 
pjvery  family  ought  to  have  a  bed  ol  this  delicious 
vegetable  of  the  easiest  culture. 
Sea  Kale  and  Horse  Radish. 

Hedge  Plants,  such  as  Privet,  Osage  Orange,  and  Buck- 
thorn, one  and  two  years  old. 

Our  Ornamental  trees  are  straight  and  handsome.  All 
the  most  desirable  varieties  under  cultivation. 

Shrubs,  Running  and  Shrubby  Roses,  Ornamental  Vines, 
&c.,  &.C.,  cultivated  largely,  and  will  be  sold  low. 

<(W°  Onr  nursery  land  is  principally  a  mellow,  sandy 
loam,  which  furnishes  our  trees  with  tufts  of  fibres,  and 
gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over  trees  cultivated  in 
slltf  elay  or  wet  land,  which  generally  produces  long,  bare 
roots,  without  fibres. 

All  orders  addressed  to  us,  as  above,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

See  our  General  Descriptive  and  Annual  Catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants. 

E;3^  The  extensive  pear,  peach,  cherry,  and  apple  or- 
chards connected  with  these  nurseries,  give  them  facilities 
which  are  seldom  equalled  in  the  propagation  of  nursery 
stock.  All  our  scions  and  buds  are  cut  from  bearing  trees ; 
and  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  having  ft-uit  trees  accurate  to 
name  and  description,  we  have  every  facility  for  doing  so. 
September,  1852.— 9-2t. 


Prices   of    Manures. 

Peruvian  Guano,  23-^  to  2X  cts.  per  lb. 

Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  (Mapes,)  2^  eta.  per 
pound. 

Supcri)hosphate  of  Lime,  (Extra  No.  1,  Duburgh's,)  2X 
cts.  per  lb. 

Bone  dust,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2.25  per  bW. 

Bone  sawinga,  separately,  $2,50  per  bbl. 

Wood's  Renovating  Salts,  1  cent  per  lb. 

Sugar-House  Bone  Black,  .$3  per  hhd. 

Potash,  S)4  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 

Charcoal,  pulverized,  .$1  per  bbl. 

Sulphuric  acid,  2}^  to  2J^  cts.  per  lb. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bbl. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  'Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff  street.  New  York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 

September,  1852.— 9-2t. 


Field   Seeds. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT— verj-  superior.  The  berry  of 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  best  of  flour.  It 
produces  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  other  variety  now 
grown  in  New  York.  Several  years'  experience  in  its  cul- 
tivation, proves  that  it  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  than 
other  kinds ;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  $4  per  bushel. 
Other  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  the  White  Fhut,  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  &c. 

Buckwheat,  of  the  best  kinds  in  market 

RuTA  Baoa,  or  Swedish  Tumep  Seed.  The  Purple  Top 
and  other  superior  varieties. 

TuiiNEP  Seed — Large  White  Flat,  Long  While,  Rod  Top 
Flat,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Yellow  Stone,  and  other  improved 
kinds  for  the  field  or  garden.         A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

June,  1852.- C-tf.  189  &  191  Water  st..  New  York. 


Nortliert)  N.  Y.  Live  Stocli  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  For  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 
of  the  Company. 


Fralt    Trees,    Seedlings,    t&c. 
T.    C.    MAXWEIiL,    &   CO., 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
ENCOURAG-ED  by  the  generous  patronage  heretofore 
received,  and  by  a  soil,  ,'lhii(itt\  and  position  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  hrnlthii  trees,  we  have  so  en- 
larged our  stock  of  nursery  aniclfs  that  we  ai-e  now  enabled 
to  offer  great  inducenieiiLs  to  ;U1  who  mav  wish  to  purchase 
either  at  wholesale  or  retail.  We  have"  between  five  and 
eight  hundred  thousand  trees  in  the  different  stages  of 
growth,  which  have  been  propagated  with  the  strictest  care 
as  to  merit  and  genuineness  of  varieties. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  promptly  attended  to,  and 
trees  securely  packed  and  delivered  at  the  railroad  depot 
or  steamboat. 

Of  large  trees  we  offer,  this  fall,  the  following,  viz  : 
60,000  Apple  trees.    Best  varieties  for  market  or  family  or- 
chards. 
30,060  Cherry  trees.    Very  thrifty  and  handsome. 
6,000  Pear  trees.     Standards.     Healthy  and  large. 
20,000        do.  Dwarfs,  on  true  Angers  Quince^  one 

and  two  years  old. 
10,000  Peach  trees.    Very  nice. 

4,000  Plum  trees.    Five  to  seven  feet  high — best  sorts. 
2,000  Apricot  trees.    Mostly  Dubois'  Early  Golden. 
2,0(JO  Grape  vines.    Mostly  Isabella. 

10,000  Evergreens.    Balsam  Fir,  Cedars,  Norway  Spruce, 
&c.,  &Q.. 
5,000  Mountain  Ash.    Large  and  fine.     Tery  cheap. 
8,000  Horse  Chestnut.    Large  and  handsome. 
40,000  Cherry  seedlings.    Very  nice. 
20,000  Apple        do.  Two  years  old. 

25,000  Buckthorn  seedlings.     Very  nice  for  hedges. 

Also,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Climbing,  and  Moss  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
&c.,  &c. 

Particular  atUntion  is  called  to  our  large  stock  of  the 
fbllowing  fruits,  viz : 

Apples.— Wagener,  Tompkins  Co.  King,  Northern  Spy, 
Primate. 

Pears. — Vergalieu,  Bartlctt,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Glout  Morceau. 

CuEREiES. — Great  Bigarroau,  Black  Tartarian,  Eaumac's 
May,  Early  Purple  Guigne. 
App.icots. — Dubois'  Early  Golden,  Moorpark. 
Geneva,  Sept.,  18.52.  T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  CO. 


Tlie  best  Railroad  Horse  Power,  Tlireslier, 

AND  SEPARATOR  (or  riddle)  in  use,  is  made  and  sold 
by  the  subscribers,  at  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
We  have  made  some  v.aluable  improvements  this  season, 
(for  which  a  patent  has  been  applied  for.)  which  makes  it 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use,  as  was  fully  e3tal> 
lished  at  the  late  trial  of  agricultural  implements  at  Geneva, 
where  it  was  placed  in  competition  with  several  others, 
among  which  was  Emery  &  Co.'s  of  Albany.  We  threshed 
at  that  trial  more  than  one-half  as  fast  with  two  horses,  as 
was  done  with  the  best  eight-horse  lever  power  there. 

Our  price,  delivered  at  the  canal  or  railroad,  is,  for  Horse 
Power  and  Machine,  $150  three  months  without  interest,  or 
$140  cash. 

These  machines  are  warranted  to  suit  the  purchaser,  or 
he  can  return  the  machine  and  have  his  money  (if  paid) 
refunded. 

They  are  for  sale  by  J.  Rapalie  &  Co.,  Rochester,  and  by 
J.  8.  &  W.  C.  ProQty,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sept.,  1852.— 9-lt*  G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 


Frtncti  Zinc  Paint. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  w  bite 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  white  in  use,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities. 

The  French  Zinc  ia  not  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  for  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zinc. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Bufi"alo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1852,  M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 


THE    GENESEE    FABMEE. 


SUPERIOR   GRAIN    DRXLL. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

BIckford  &  HuflVnan,  3Iacedoii,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

THE  above  celebrated  Machine  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  more  extensively  introduced  than  any  year  previous, 
and  what  is  most  gratifying  to  the  manufacturers,  they  have 
given  most  unqualified  satisfaction.  Double  the  usual 
quantity  has  been  sold  during  the  past  year,  mostly  of  nine 
tubes,  without  supplying  the  demand  for  them. 

After  several  years  experience,  with  our  present  increased 
facilities  for  their  manufacture,  together  with  some  addi- 
tional improvements  in  their  construction,  they  are  now 
offered  to  the  public  with  increased  confidence  in  their  su- 
periority over  all  other  Grain  Drills  now  in  use.  The  grain 
is  distributed  by  the  means  of  a  cylinder  operated  by  differ- 
ent sized  geer  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
quantity  desired.  We  are  manufacturing  them  with  the 
drill  tubes  differently  arranged,  some  with  two  parallel 
rows,  the  front  row  being  seven  inches  forivard  of  the  back 
row,  sowing  the  rows  seven  inches  apart,  thereby  facilita- 
ting the  passage  of  the  drill  tubes  among  stones  and  clods. 
Others  are  arranged  in  one  row,  eight  inches  apart ;  or  we 
will  manufacture  them  to  order  with  the  tubes  arranged  any 
distance  apart  required.  Those  ordering  drills  will  please 
be  particular  and  mention  the  kind  they  prefer.  Cf  the 
great  number  sold,  not  one  has  been  returned,  although 
each  is  warranted  to  sow  all  kinds  of  grain  with  accuracy 
and  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  and  to  be  made  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  Subject  to  this  warrant,  we  respectfully 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  with  a  full  conviction 
that  they  wiU  be  fuUy  satisfied,  on  a  fair  trial,  of  the  merits 
of  this  useful  implement 

Orders  for  drills  should  be  sent  in  early,  directed  to  us, 
or  to 

DANIEL  SUPPLE,  Dundee,  N.  T.; 

ALFRED  HALE,  Alloway,  N.  T.; 

H.  W.  LEVANWAY,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y.; 

C.  L.  MARSHALL,  Sparta,  N.  Y.; 

AMOS  WILLITS,  Aurora,  N.  Y.; 

JOHN  KIN(5,  Genoa,  N.  Y.; 

JOHN  C.  HALL,  Hornersville,  N.  Y.: 

McLM>LEN  &  HESLER,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.; 

Col.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD,  Auburn,  N.  Y.; 

WATERMAN  &  JACKSON,  Vienna,  N.  Y.; 

JAMES  H.  GLASS.  Geneseo,  N.  Y.; 

DAVID  VKR  VALIN,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.; 

J.  H.  BUTTERFIELD,  Utica,  Mich.; 

B.  B.  DEXTER,  Batavia,  111.; 
A    BNER  WING,  Geneva,  AVis. 

■  Price  of  Drills— $65  for  seven  tube  Drills ;  $75  for  nine 
tube  Drills,  delivered  at  the  Canal  or  Railroad. 

AU  orders  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
BICKJ'OPJ)  &  HUFFMAN. 


"»!  \         I  

THIS  machine  proves  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  a  Grain  Drill  is  wanted,  than  any  other  now  in 
use.    It  is  not  only  capable  of  sowing  wheat,  but  all  grain 


and  seeds,  from  peas,  com,  and  cotton,  to  gr.i.ss  and  clover 
seeds,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills;  and  fine  fertilizers, 
such  as  lime,  plaster,  guano,  poudrette,  bone-dust,  &c.,  may 
be  mixed  with  the  grain  if  desired.  These  may  all  be 
sown  broadcast  with  the  same  machine. 

This  machine  is  manufactured  and  for  sale  at  East  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  shop  of  P.  Seymour. 
Also,  at  the  shop  of  0.  Seymour,  York,  Livingston  County, 
and  for  sale  by  E.  D.  HALLOCK,  No.  bd  State  street,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase  will  please 
call  and  examine  at  either  of  the  above  places.  All  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  C.  H.  SEYMOUR, 

Sept.,  1850.  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

$1000    CHAIiLENGE. 

I  OFFER  to  place  one  thousand  dollars  cash  in  the  hands 
of  a  party  chosen,  against  one  thousand  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  party  by  any  manufacturer  of  Threshers 
in  the  United  Stales,  if  a  machine  can  be  found  that  will 
thresh  and  clean  fit  for  market  or  seed,  with  the  aid  of  only 
two  horses,  100  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye  in  less  time  than 
I  can  with  my  "Excelsior  Wrought  Iron  Cylindrical 
Thresher  and  Cleaner."  The  grain  to  be  thoroughly 
threshed,  without  white  caps,  or  broken,  and  the  straw  de- 
livered long  enough  to  stack,  and  free  from  chaff.  The 
winner  to  receive  the  $2000  with  both  machines  and  pow- 
ers. For  circulars,  address  Joseph  G.  Gilbert,  216  Pearl 
street.  New  York. 

Gilbert's  Patent  Portable  Excelsior  Wrought  Iron  Thresh- 
er and  Cleaner  will  thresh  and  clean  grain  fit  for  market  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  per  minute, 
with  two  horses. 

Urmy's  Patent  RaUroad  Power  is  the  most  durable  and 
the  cheapers  power  to  be  obtained. 

Urmy's  Double-geared  Lever  Power,  for  2  to  8  horses. 

Urmy's  Patent  Cornstalk  Cutter  and  Grinder. 

Urmy's  Patent  Seed  Drill.  Over  2000  of  these  machines 
have  been  sold,  and  have  given  general  satisfaction. — 
County  rights  for  sale  for  $100  and  upwards,  and  castings 
furnished  to  manufacture  at  cost  prices.  Profits  100  per 
cent    For  particulars,  address,  post  paid, 

J.  G.  GILBERT, 

August,  1852.— S-lt*$2.       216  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


Valuable  Virginia  Land  for  Sale. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  between  700  and  800  acres  Of  land, 
handsomely  located  in  Prince  George  county,  Va.,  lying 
immediately  on  Chipoaks  creek,  adjoining  Lower  Brandon 
plantation  on  the  south,  25  miles  from  Petersburg.  About 
200  acres  are  cleared,  and  the  balance  tolerably  well  tim-. 
bered  with  oak  and  pine.  The  cleared  land  was  marled 
several  years  ago,  and  1000  bushels  of  marl  with  1500  bush- 
els of  lime  have  been  recently  applied  to  it 

The  improvements  are,  a  good  brick  house  with  five 
rooms,  (from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  of  James 
river,)  a  kitchen,  stable,  smoke-house,  a  bam  with  station- 
ary horse-power  attached,  and  a  well  of  good  water.  The 
buildings  are  within  300  yards  of  the  main  landing,  where 
vessels  load  with  produce,  wood,  &c.,  and  unload  lime  at  7 
cts.  per  bushel.  Marl  abounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  The  whole  tract  is  well  watered  by  springs  and 
brooks,  that  mn  through  fine  meadow  lands,  a  part  of 
which  are  cleared. 

I  will  sell  it  entire,  or  in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers,  as  it 
can  be  advantageously  dirided  into  four  farms.  If  not  sold 
privately  (of  which  due  notice  will  be  given)  before  the  30th 
day  of  September  next,  I  will  sell  it  upon  the  premises,  on 
that  day,  at  public  auction,  without  reserve. 

Persons  wishing  to  view  the  property  will  leave  the 
Richmond  and  Norfolk  boat  at  Lower  Brandon  Wharf,  on 
James  River,  three  miles  from  the  property ;  or  I  will  give 
any  information  to  those  addressing  me  (post-paid)  at 
Cabin  Point  P.  O.,  Surry  County,  Ya. 

August  1852.— 8-2t  E.  T.  FETTER. 

Improved    Stock. 

O ATTLE  of  the  Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Alderaey,  and 
Ayrshire  breeds. 

SHEEP  of  the  Native  and  French  Merino,  Saxony,  South 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  our  long  experience  as  breeders  and  dealers  in  the 
above  kinds  of  stock,  and  our  excellent  situation  for  pur- 
chasing and  shipping,  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  justice 
to  orders,  as  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

AprU  1, 1852— tf.       189  and  191  Water  st.  New  York. 


THE    GENESEE    FAEMEE. 


Great  Sale  of  Superior  Thorougli-brcd  Sluort- 
Horn  Cattle. 

THE  subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  his  entire  herd  of  choice 
Short-IIorns,  comprising  50  head,  young  and  old,  at  public 
auction,  on  Wednesday,  the  loth  of  October,  1852,  at  1 
o'cloclc  P.  M.,  at  his  farm,  2>rf'  miles  from  the  city  of  Troy ; 
reserving  to  himself  one  bid  on  5  cows  and  heifers  and  one 
bull,  say  six  head  in  all,  and  these  to  be  pointed  out  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  sale.  This  bid  will  be 
made  public  when  the  six  animals  are  brought  to  the  stand 
for  sale.  IShould  any  gentlemen  advance  on  the  single  bid 
made  by  the  proprietor,  the  highest  bidder  will  be  entitled 
to  the  animal.  It  is  proper  to  say,  the  severe  drouth  in  this 
vicinity  reducing  the  hay  crop  one  half,  has  decided  the 
proprietor  to  make  this  sale  at  the  time  named,  instead  of 
next  June,  which  he  had  purposed  to  do. 

The  well  established  reputation  of  this  herd  in  this  Union, 
and  in  Canada,  and  the  splendid  herd  it  has  measurably 
sprung  from,  viz  :  the  famed  herd  of  that  eminent  Knglish 
breeder,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  renders  it  hardly 
necessary  to  comment  upon  its  superior  merits.  It  may  not 
however  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  herd  was  commenced  in  18.'W,  and  that  the 
most  careful  attention  has  since  been  paid  to  its  breeding, 
and  that  it  now  contains  mostly  all  the  reserved  stock  of 
two  former  public  sales.  Since  1840,  the  proprietor  has 
Imported  from  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  and  his  friends  and  late 
tenants  the  Messrs.  Bell's,  7  head  of  Short-IIorns.  And  be- 
sides these,  he  has  now  on  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
shipped  21st  June,  on  board  the  packet  ship  Kossuth,  Capt. 
Jas.  B.  Bell,  a  superior  yearling  roan  bull,  having  many 
crosses  of  the  famed  Duchess  bulls  of  Mr.  Bates.  Including 
this  latter  animal  and  the  two  beautiful  red  roan  3  year  old 
heifers  which  came  out  from  England  last  September, 
"  Yarm  Lass"  and  "  Yorkshire  Countess"  and  the  beautiful 
heifer  calf  of  the  latter  animal,  got  in  England  by  the 
Duchess  bull  "5th  Duke  of  York,"lhere  will  be  14  head  of 
this  imported  stock,  and  its  immediate  descendents.  There 
has  been  sold  from  this  herd  but  3  heifers  from  these  impor- 
tations, and  these  cows  were  sold  at  $300  each.  All  the 
young  bulls  bred  from  these  cows,  except  those  now  offered 
for  sale,  have  also  been  sold  at  private  sale,  at  $300  each, 
most  of  them  while  quite  young. 

Besides  these  14  head  of  high  bred  animals,  the  noble 
premium  cow  "EsterviUe  3d,"  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
of  Albany,  and  her  equally  flne  2  year  old,  red  and  white 
heifer  bred  by  me,  got  by  the  Bates  bull  "  Meteor,"  and  3 
of  the  famed  milking  Willey  tribe,  the  same  tribe  of  cows 
as  the  heifer  "  Kuby,"  sold  by  me  to  Mr.  8.  P.  Chapman,  of 
Madison  county,  and  which  cow  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  producing  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter  in  ten  days  in  June  and  ten  days 
in  August,  on  grass  pasture  only,  being  a  fraction  over  40 
lbs.  in  those  20  days.  There  are  other  valuable  tribes  in 
the  herd,  as  the  printed  catalogue  will  show. 

The  catalogue  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  the  1st 
of  August,  and  will  exhibit  richness  of  pedigrees  rarely  to 
bo  met  with,  showing  the  descent  of  the  most  of  the  ani- 
mals from  the  best  animals  on  record  in  the  English  herd 
book.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  11.  Strafford, 
last  winter,  to  forward  a  list  of  the  pedigrees  of  my  herd,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  English  herd 
book  of  which  Mr.  Strafford  is  now  the  editor,  several  pedi- 
grees were  sent  to  him  of  the  animals  here  offered  for  sale, 
and  will  appear  in  said  book.  Gentlemen  arc  invited  to 
examine  the  herd  at  any  time. 

A  credit  of  9  months  will  be  given  on  all  sums  up  to  $300, 
and  9  and  18  months  on  all  sums  over  $300,  for  approved 
paper,  with  interest,  payable  at  some  bank  in  this  State. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  August,  1852.— S-3t.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Albany  Tile  Works, 

2^0.  60  Lancaster  St.,  West  of  Medical  College. 
THE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  over 
1  foot  in  length,  2^  to  4>^  inched  calibre,  from  $12  to  $18 
per  1000  pieces— being  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  arti- 
cle used.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion.             [4-6t]  JOHN  GOTT,  Jb. 


Mansfield's  Clover  Seed  Hulling  and  Cleaning 
Macliine 

WAS  awarded,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fairs  1850  and  1851,  the 
first  premiums,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal.  Warranted  to 
hull  and  clean  from  20  to  40  bushels  seed  per  day,  or  from 
two  to  five  bushels  per  hour.  Cash  price  of  machine  $95. 
ManuPactured  and  for  sale  by  M.  H.  MANSFIELD, 
August.  1852.— 8-2t*  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Tlie  Water  Cure  Journal. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  commences  with  the  present  July 
number.  Published  monthly.  Illustrated  with  engravings 
exhibiting  the  structure,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body,  with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is 
emphatically  a  Journal  of  Health,  designed  to  be  a  com- 
plete Family  Guide  in  all  disea.sc3. 

Tekms. — Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  in  advance.  Please 
address,  post  paid,  FOWLEKS  AND  WELLS,  No.  131 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 

A  few  brief  Editorial  Notices  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  Journal.    We  copy : 
Frmn  tlie  Ne\o   York  Tribune. 

"The  Water  Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  in  the 
science  of  health ;  alwayj  ready,  straight-forward,  and 
plain-spoken,  it  unfolds  the  law  of  our  physical  nature, 
without  any  pretensions  to  the  technicalities  of  science,  but 
in  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the  sparkling  ele-  • 
ment  of  which  it  treats." 

From  the  Fountain  Jajirnal. 

"Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  loves  health,  who 
desires  happiness,  its  direct  res\dt,  who  wants  to  '  live  while 
it  does  live,'  'live  till  he  dies,'  and  really  live,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  mere  walking  corpse,  should  become  at  once  a.  reader 
of  this  Journal,  and  practice  its  precepts." 

From  the  Neio  i'ork  Evening  Post. 

"  The  Watek  Cuke  Journal. — -This  is,  nnquestionably, 
the  most  popular  health  Journal  in  the  world." 

This  Htdeopathic  Jouenal  now  enters  upon  its  Four- 
teenth Volume,  with  a  circulation  of  Fifty  Thousand 
Copies.  The  ablest  medical  writers  are  among  its  contrib- 
utors, and  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Laws  of  Life,  Health, 
and  Happiness,  may  be  found  in  its  pages.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe.  [8-2t] 


Hallock's   Agricultural    Warehouse, 

No.  50.  State  St.,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 
THE  Subscriber,  late  from  the  Agricultural  Works,  Ware- 
house, and  Seed  Store  of  Messrs.  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany, 
(where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years,)  has 
been  induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
justly  celebrated  Premium  Horse  Powerg,  Threshers,  Sep- 
arators, &c.,  in  Kochester.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  selling  and  putting  up  the  Horse  Powers,  and  other  fix- 
tures for  threshing,  &c.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
machines  enables  him  to  put  them  np  more  satisfactorily 
than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Price  and  terms  same  as 
at  Albany,  transportation  added. 

He  will  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planters,  the  best  in 
use;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Com 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Churning  fixtures, 
&c.,  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Keapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  Coru  Shellers,  Hay  Cutters,  Fan 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  gene- 
rally. He  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  dealers  with  Dunn 
and  Taylor's  well  known  Scythes ;  also.  Manure,  Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths,  Rifles,  and  other  haying  tools,  at  manu- 
facturers' prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  ever  offered,  and 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  with  less  expense  of 
team  than  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  Rochester,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 

The  "  uniform  one-price,  cash  system"  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and  time  will  allow.  Farmers  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Ma- 
chines and  Implements, — and  are  assured  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  discriminating 
public.  E.  D.  HALLOCK. 

July,  1852. 

Emery   &    Co.'s    Improved    Horse    Poivers, 
ThresUers,    and    Seperators. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  Emery's  new  Patent  Improved  Horse-Powers, 
Threshers,  and  Separators,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  Agricultural  Warehouse  is  the  only  depot  where  this 
superior  Power  can  be  had. 

LONGETT  &  GEIPFING, 
T-tt       State  Ag.  Warehouse,  25  Cliff  sL,  New  York. 
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Prices  of  Agricultural  Products  at  the  Principal  Markets  In  the  United  States.  —  Aitg.  30,  1853 


Beef,  per  100  lbs 

do    mess,  per  bbl.. 
Pork,  per  100  lbs ... . 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

Butter,    do   

Clicse,  do   

Flour,  per  bbl 

Wheat,  per  bush 

Corn,  shelled,  per  bu. 
Eye,  do 

Outs,  do 

Barley,  do 

Clover  seed,  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed,  do 

Hay,  per  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  hnrd.  per  cord 


New  York. 


.$7.00  a    9.00 
1-1.00        17.60 


18.50 
IIX 
12 
6 
4.00 
90 
67 

40 

58 


19.S7>^ 
12X 
18 
6% 
5.50 
1.15 
70 
79^ 
44  j^ 
62X 
7>i/a8  pr.  lb. 
.$17  to  19  per  tee. 
1.20  1.35 

16.00        20.00 
33  50 


a  $7.25 
17.00        18.00 


20.00 
12 
15 
7 
4.12 
90 
70 
85 


24.00 
13 
23 

5.75 

1.05 

72 

87 

47 


Sail  per  lb. 
2.50         2.75 


1.33 
17.00 


1.40 

18.00 

50 

6.50 


Eochesier. 


1.50    a  6.00 

10.00        10.50 

7.00 

16.00 

9 

6 


4.75 
96 
54 
66 
38 
6T 

2.25 

1.25 

7.00 

80 

4.00 


7.50 

19.00 

10 

14 

7 

5.00 

1.00 

56 

62 

40 

70 

5.60 

8.00 

1.50 

10.00 

40 

4.50 


Chicago. 


17.00 


$6.00   a    6.50 

S.OO        10.00 

6.00 

16.50 

T 

11 

5 

8.00 

66 

46 


27 


23 

5.00 


8.50 
69 

48 

81 


2.25 
1.00 


Cincinnati. 


10 
10 

3.10 
57 

48 
2Q 

4.00 

1.50 

90 

5.00 

28 


$20.00 

I     11 

14 

6 

8.40 

58 

40 

53 

23 

5.00 
2.50 
1.00 
10.00 
40 


Philadelphia. 


$18.00  a  19.00 


9.75 

20.00 

11^ 

nyi 

12 

14 

4.12J^ 

4.75 

69 

1.00 

TOX 

69 

83 

89 

4.87X      5.00 

2.00         2.50 

1.25 

85  55 
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Real  Estate  for  Sale. 

THE  health  of  the  subscriber  having  failed  him,  he  is  in- 
duced to  offer  for  sale  his  Mill  property,  consisting  of  a  cus- 
tom Mill,  recently  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair ;  a  Saw  Mill, 
also  recently  repaired;  two  Dwelling  Houses;  a  good 
Orchard,  and  about  22  acres  of  land,  including  flowagc 
land.  Said  property  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Yates,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  farm- 
ing community  and  an  excellent  wheat  growing  country. 

He  has  also  a  farm  of  154  acres  of  first  quality  land  ad- 
joining said  Mills,  120  acres  improved,  good  buildings, 
orchards,  and  plenty  of  running  water.  He  will  sell  said 
farm  with  the  Mills,  if  desired,  "inquire  of  the  subscriber, 
on  the  premises.— [7-3t] J.  O.  PARSONS. 
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Multlcaul  Rye. 

I  HAVE  grown,  the  present  season,  about  two  hundred 
bushels  of  this  celebrated  rye,  for  which  I  obtained  Uie  pre- 
mium at  the  last  State  Fair.  I  can  now,  therefore,  supply 
those  who  applied  last  year  in  vain,  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per 
bushel.  This  rye  has  yielded  with  me  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  furnishes  abundant  food  for  stock,  as  it  can  be 
sown  any  time  between  July  and  October,  and  as  soon  as 
well  started  should  be  fed  down  until  about  the  10th  of  May. 
DANIEL  P.  BIGELOW. 
Barre  Centre,  Orleans,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  SepL,  1852. 


LINN.EAN  BOTANIC  GARDENS  &  NURSERIES 

FLUSHING,  {LONG  ISLAND,)  N.  Y. 
WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.  vrill  sell  ofl^  by  the  first  of  May 
next,  the  entire  collection  of  Trees  and  Shrubbery  from  50 
acres  of  their  Nurseries,  and  the  Green-house  Plants,  the 
ground  being  wanted  for  building  lots.  The  trees  are  equal 
to  any  ever  grown,  and  comprise  the  choicest  varieties,  and 
sales  amounting  to  $250  and  upwards  will  be  made  at  12 
months  credit  for  approved  security. 

The  stock  of  Pears  on  pear  and  quince,  and  of  dwarf  and 
standard  Cherries,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Quin- 
ces, and  other  fruits,  is  unrivalled,  and  comprises  15,000 
Fruit  Trees  of  large  bearing  size. 

50,000  Evergreens  of  every  species  and  size,  and  other 
Ornamental  Trees  of  every  size. 

3,000  finest  Foreign  Grapes,  in  pots,  for  grape-houses, 
and  15  superior  varcities  of  hardy  Native  Grapes. 

Five  best  species  of  European  Osiers. 

A  great  stock  of  Camelias,  Chinese  Azaleas,  and  other 
Green-house  Plants. 

An  immense  assortment  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots  and 
Pojonies,  and  the  finest  collection  of  Strawberries. 

New  Nurseries  and  Cemeteries  can  buy  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

Note.— This  is  the  proper  period  for  transplanting  Straw- 
berries, Bulbous  Roots,  Poeonies,  Rhubarb,  &c. 

Sept.,  1852.— 9-1 1*$2. 
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CONGRESS    AND    AGRICULTURE. 

Congress  hcas  recently  adjourned,  after  a  session  of  nine  months ;  and  as  agriculture, 
gives  employment  to  two-thirds  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  countiy,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inquire  how  much  time  and  attention  the  national  legislature  bestowed  on  this 
most  important  interest.  Did  it  give  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  minute,  to 
the  consideration  of  any  measure  designed  to  promote  either  tillage  or  husbandry? 
Being  in  Washington,  and  having  a  watchful  eye  over  the  farming  interest,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  affected  by  Congressional  legi|Jation,  we  are  able  to  speak  understandingly  on 
this  subject.  Agriculture  had  a  few  friends  in  both  houses,  but  the  enemies  of  the  cause 
were  too  powerful  for  them  to  accomplish  anything  whatever  in  behalf  of  improvement. 
This  failure,  however,  does  not  lessen  our  obligation  to  acknowledge  in  tlie  most  public 
manner  the  labors  of  such  as  tried  to  realize  a  more  auspicious  result.  To  make  more 
friends  in  Congress,  we  must  do  full  justice  to  those  that  serve  the  cause  faithfully, 
whether  they  ftiil  or  succeed.  Among  these,  we  place  Mr.  Eben  Newton,  of  Ohio,  in 
the  front  rank.  Watchful,  industrious,  and  persevering,  while  neglecting  no  other  duty, 
he  presented  the  paramount  claims  of  agriculture  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear  and  convincing,  that  had  the  bill  creating  a  Bureau  been  allowed  to  reach  a 
direct  vote,  with  the  ayes  and  nays,  we  doubt  not  it  would  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  the  committee  on  agriculture  were  not  allowed  by  the  majority 
even  to  report  a  bill  in  nine  months,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Floyd,  of  New  York,)  being 
opposed  to  all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  interest,  as  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  message.  Gov.  Doty,  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  member  of  that  important 
committee,  and  did  a  yeoman's  service  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  To  tlie  intelligent 
farmers  of  the  northwest  we  say,  be  careful  to  sustain  this  able  and  reliable  friend  of 
your  cause.     Stand  by  your  friends,  and  let  your  enemies  take  care  of  themselves. 

Of  the  New  York  delegation,  we  have  found  Mr.  L.  Burrows,  of  Orleans  county, 
always  reliable  during  the  three  years  that  we  have  known  him  at  the  federal  metrop- 
olis. Without  making  speeches,  Mr.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  upright,  influential,  and 
useful  members  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  Mr.  IIorsford,  of  Livingston,  who 
is  a  practical  farmer,  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  sending  this  class  of  men  to  legislate  for 
a  nation  of  farmers.  As  the  latter  grow  in  knowledge,  they  will  be  represented  by 
fewer  lawyers  and  more  cultivators  of  the  soil,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Wallbridge,  of 
Tompkins,  and  Mr.  Ives,  of  Jefferson  county,  are  also  farmers,  and  most  useful  and 
faithful  representatives.  Sometimes  we  meet  a  narrow-minded,  do-nothing  farmer  in 
Cono-ress,  but  he  is  a  rara  avis.  Among  those  who  were  ready  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  the  name  of  A.  P.  Hascall,  of  Genesee  county,  should  not  be  omitted. 
Straight  forward  working  men,  and  no  other,  should  be  sent  to  Congress.     By  all 
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means  let  the  drones  remain  at  home,  for  their  unworthy  examples  do  a  deal  of  mis- 
chief in  any  legislative  body.  Idleness,  drunkenness,  fighting,  and  blackguardism  work 
badly  with  grave  and  peaceful  legislation.  In  no  other  place  is  a  thorough  reform  so 
much  needed  as  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  people 
to  see  all  that  their  public  servants  do  in  Washington,  many  a  popular  man  would  be 
ruined.  But  so  long  as  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  vices  the  most  demoralizing, 
and  of  public  duties  uniformly  neglected,  neither  agriculture  nor  any  other  great  indus- 
trial interest  will  be  properly  attended  to.  The  patronage  of  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ments is  too  important  to  the  journals  of  the  metropolis  for  them  to  expose  the  short- 
Gomiuf--s  of  the  men  that  hold  the  strings  of  the  public  purse.  Restraints  more  potent 
and  salutary  are  greatly  needed  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  from  what  sources 
they  are  to  come.  More  care  ought  to  be  excercised  in  selecting  delegates.  The  dispo- 
sition of  fifty  millions  a  year  presents  numerous  and  powerful  temptations  to  favoritism, 
fraud,  and  downright  robbery  of  the  treasury.  One  reason  why  nothing  is  done  for 
agriculture,  is  that  Congress  has  too  much  money  to  dispose  of  at  each  session.  Rural 
sciences,  and  the  advancement  of  tillage  and  husbandry,  stand  no  chance  in  a  general 
scramble  for  indefinite  millions  of  plunder. 


« THEORIES    EXAMINED-   AND    EXPLAINED." 

Such  is  the  comprehensive  heading  of  a  series  of  articles  which  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  of 
Warren,  N.  IL,  is  writing  for  the  Boston  JStirnal  of  Agriculture.  Hitherto  three 
letters  have  appeared,  all  more  or  less  directed  against  those  who  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  so-called  "mineral  manure  theory."  Number  two  is  an  examination  and  expla- 
nation of  Mr.  Lawes'  experimenis  and  results  on  wheat  culture,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  full  detail  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  It 
is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
improvement,  that  neither  Liebig  nor  Mr.  B.  appear  to  have  read  the  pamphlets  written 
by  Mr.  Lawes  himself,  but  have  taken  up  their  able  pens  to  refute  what  they  obtained 
only  at  second  hand.  Mr.  B.  confines  himself  to  a  few  facts  respecting  Mr.  Lawes' 
experiments,  which  we  mentioned  in  the  June  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  when  speaking  of  the  benefits  derived  from  plowing  in  green  crops  as 
manure;  and  upon  these  few  facts,  quoted  for  a  special  purpose,  Mr.  B.  forms  his 
opinion  respecting  the  whole  of  Mr,  Lawes'  experiments,  and  says : 

"  I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Laws, 
neither  of  the  results  or  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived,  as  regarded  the  particular  soil  upon  which 
he  experimented.  To  my  mind,  the  result  of  his  seven  years'  labors  does  not  establish  any  general 
principle  in  agriculture,  that  can  be  safely  followed,  or  practically  be  rehediipon  ;  neither  docs  it  in 
any  way  determine  the  value  or  use  of  applying  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  to  the  wheat  crop,  on 
ether  kinds  of  soil,  nor  does  it  depreciate  the  well  known  utility  of  manuring  other  soils  with  potash, 
soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  calcined  bones,  &c.,  or  settle  any  othor  relative  question,*  only  so  far  as 
regards  the  particular  soil  on  which  he  experimented,  and  othei-s  of  precisely  the  same  mineral  and 
organic  composition." 

This  is  rather  a  severe  judgment  respecting  the  value  of  experiments  which  have  cost 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  been  made  by  scientific  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  capability  and  accuracy.  Dr.  Gildeut  has  given  his  entire  time  to  the 
experiments  for  nine  years  ;  and  we  presume  that  even  Mr.  B.  will  admit  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  every  way  competent  to  make  experiments  that  shall  lead  to  the  elucidation 
of  great  and  fixed  agricultural  principles,  inasmuch  as  he  has  spent  considerable  time  m 
the  best  continental  and  British  laboratories,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy from  the  great  Liebig  himself.     Our  own  opinion  is,  that  he  is  the  most  care- 
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fill,  reliable,  and  best  agricultural  chemist  in  Great  Britain  —  one  who  prefers  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  nature  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  rather  than  to  obtain  an  ephemeral 
popularity  by  writing  series  of  gassy  articles  on  subjects  about  which  he  has  nothing 
new  to  say.  If  such  a  series  of  experiments  as  these  gentlemen  have  made  do  not 
amount  to  anything,  they  and  all  other  experimentalists  had  better  quit  the  business, 
and  go  to  work  with  the  pen  and  examine  and  explain,  deductively,  the  various  theories 
now  agitating  the  agricultural  community.  They  would  in  this  way  build  up  a  system 
of  agriculture  that  would  rest  on  an  impregnable  fortress  —  so  long  as  experiments  were 
held  as  showing  nothing. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  made  the  above  statement  advisedly,  and  promised  in  a  future  number 
to  bring  forward  facts  and  experiments  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as  Mr.  La  web'. 
We  should  have  replied  to  this  article  sooner,  but  waited  to  see  the  facts  promised ;  but 
in  the  September  number  of  the.  Journal  of  Agriculture,  there  is  another  article  devoted 
to  Mr.  Lawes,  but  not  a  single  fact  or  exj^eriment  brought  forxvard  that  supports  the 
mineral  theory,  or  is  adverse  to  the  theory  Mr.  B.  is  endeavoring  to  explain  away. 

Mr.  13.  cites  Johnston  and  Norton,  to  show  that  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed 
in  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  when  lime,  potash,  soda,  &c.,  are  applied  to  the  soil,  nitric 
acid  is  obtained,  which  is  equally  valuable  as  ammonia  for  supplying  nitrogen  to 
plants ;  ( ? )  and  asks : 

"Is  it  possible  there  was  no  nitiuis  of  potash  or  soda  formed  from  nitric  acid  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  during  the  seven  years  course  of  culture,  when  potash  and  soda  were  so  liberally  supplied 
to  the  soil?  Again,  it  is  said,  and  pretty  generally  believed,  that  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  will  fix 
a  portion  of  the  ammonia  that  falls  in  the  rains.  Would  not  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  (which  Mr. 
Laws  so  liberally  applied  to  some  plots  of  his  field,)  fix  the  ammonia  of  rain  water,  as  readily  as 
gypsum  ?  An  imperial  gallon  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will  dissolve  only  about  four 
ounces  of  gypsum ;  while  the  same  amount  of  water  will  dissolve  four  pounds  of  sulpliate  of  magnesia. 
But  what  is  still  more  singular,  in  several  instances  he  applied  150  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  for  decomposing  caibonate  of  ammonia,  and  changing  it  to  a  sulpliate,  one  of  the 
two  compounds  of  ammonia,  that  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  in  doubling  his  crop  of  wheat — was 
there  no  sulphate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  soil  during  the  seven  years  trial  —  from  the  ammonia  of 
rain  and  snow  water?  If  there  was,  wliy  should  not  this  naturally-formed  sulphate  have  had  some 
beneficial  effect,  as  well  as  that  artificially  applied  ?    To  my  view,  some  of  these  things  are  inexplicable." 

The  150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  was  not  applied  in  any  instance  in  the  free  state,  but 
combined  with  200  lbs.  calcined  bone  dust  —  thus  forming  the  soluable  article  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  at  present  so  much  recommended  by  certain  parties  as  a  manure  for 
the  wheat  crop. 

"  Was  there  no  sulphate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  soil,  during  the  seven  years'  trial, 
from  the  ammonia  of  snow  and  rain  water?"  We  answer,  there  was  —  sufficient  to 
grow  from  15  to  23  bushels,  varying  as  less  or  more  rain  fell  during  the  growing  season, 
and  thus  supplied  less  or  more  ammonia  to  the  plants.  Mr.  B.  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  ammonia  to 
the  soil,  providing  the  proper  means  are  used  to  attract  and  fix  it ;  and  therefore  the 
fact  that  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  "  said  and  generally  believed  to  be 
capable  of  fixing  the  ammonia  of  rain  water,"  did  not  increase  the  crop,  while  ammonia 
artificially  supplied  did  gi'eatly  increase  it,  is  "inexplicable."  Precisely  it  is,  if  the 
assumption  is  correct ;  but  where  is  the  proof  of  it.  We  think — not  because  "  it  is  said 
and  generally  beheved,"  but  because  experiments  show  it  —  that  a  good  ivheat  soil,  if 
properly  drained  and  tilled,  so  that  the  water  can  percolate  through  it,  will  retain  all  the 
ammonia  brought  to  it  by  rain  and  snow  water ;  and  therefore  the  addition  of  the  sup- 
posed fixers,  gypsum  and  epsom  salts,  would  not  increase  the  supply  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  available  for  the  plants.  We  know  that  the  amount  of-  ammonia  brought  to 
an  acre  of  land  each  year,  by  rain  and  snow,  is  much  more  than  a  crop  of  wheat  ever 
contains ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  in  the  gi-owth  of  the  plant  there  is  not  a 
destruction  of  ammonia.     Mr.  Lawes  contends  that  there  is  such  a  destruction,  and 
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demonstrated  it  by  his  experiments  —  that,  in  fact,  for  ev«iy  pound  of  ammonia  organ- 
ized in  the  wheat  plant,  there  is  at  least  five  pounds  of  ammonia  used  by  the  plant  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions.  Mr.  Lawes  did  not  clearly  perceive  how  and  for  what 
purpose  this  destruction  took  place,  but  was  nevertheless  convinced  of  tlie  fact.  Recently 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Way  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  ammonia  is  used  as 
the  solvent  and  vehicle  for  carrying  silicic  acid  to  the  plant,  and  evaporating  when  the 
silica  is  deposited,  just  as  water  is  known  to  do  in  depositing  the  elements  of  plants. 
Chemists  have  always  had  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  silica  was 
conveyed  to  the  plant,  the  theory  being  that  it  was  as  a  soluble  salt  of  potash  or  soda, 
and  the  patent  of  Prof.  Liebig  was  for  manufacturing  this  soluble  silicate  of  potash,  &c. ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  this  patented  manure  has  failed  to  increase  the  wheat  crop,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Germany,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Liebig  him- 
self, it  is  more  than  probable  that  silica  is  not  taken  up  as  a  silicate  of  potash.  Admit 
the  opinion  of  Prof.  Way,  and  we  can  account  for  the  benefit  of  summer-fallow  on 
heavy  soils  —  for  the  manner  in  which  silica  is  deposited  —  and  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
growth  of  wheat  there  is  an  immense  destruction  of  ammonia,  as  there  would  also  be  in 
the  growth  of  all  the  cereals  and  other  plants  containing  a  large  per  centage  of  silica. 

Will  Mr.  B.  examine  and  explain  this  theory,  not  from  what  we  say  about  it,  but 
from  the  article  itself,  published  in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England? 

In  number  three,  of  the  series  of  letters,  we  have  repeated  assertions,  but  none  of  the 
promised  experiments  or  facts.  Mr.  B.  says  :  "  At  the  first  glance,  some  might  be  led 
to  infer  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Laws'  statements,  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
correctness,)  that  the  only  thing  needfid  for  growing  good  crops  of  wheat,  was  ainmonia, 
in  one  form  or  another."  Mr.  Lawes  most  certainly  never  made  any  such  '^  statemeut" 
—  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  Mr.  B.  does  not  know  what  Mr.  Lawes  has  said,  as  he 
evidently  has  not  read  his  articles,  is  ignorant  of  the  bearing  of  the  subject  in  England, 
and  does  not  even  know  how  to  spell  his  name  correctly.  As  our  article  on  plowing  in 
green  crops  appeai-s  to  be  the  source  of  Mr.  B.'s  information,  why  does  he  not  attempt 
to  refute  the  position  there  maintained  by  us,  and  not  attack  Mr.  Lawes.  We  never 
said,  any  more  than  Mr.  L.,  that  the  only  thing  needful  to  grow  good  crops  of  wheat, 
was  ammonia.  We  say  that  every  mineral  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  the 
plant,  must  be  m  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  an  assimilable  form ;  and  that  if 
any  one  is  ab'sent,  the  j^lant  will  not  grow  at  all  ;  if  any  one  is  deficient,  there  will  be 
a  deficient  crop :  and  this,  though  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  ammonia.  But  that, 
thouo'h  there  is  an  abundance  of  every  inorganic  constituent  present  in  the  soil,  and  in 
an  available  condition,  yet  there  will  not  be  sufficient  ammonia  supplied  from  the 
atmosphere  to  produce  over  an  average  of  17  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  and  that  if  we 
•  wish  for  an  increase  over  this  amount,  ammonia  must  be  supplied  artificially. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  soils  so  rich  in  organic  matter  that  an  addition 
of  ammonia  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  that  on  such  soils  mineral  manures  will 
be  of  great  benefit ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  on  most  of  our  soils  cultivated  with  wheat, 
ammonia  (on  account  of  the  destruction  we  have  mentioned  as  taking  place)  is  much 
sooner  exhausted  than  even  phosphoric  acid,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  first  mineral 
element  exhausted.  We  believe  there  is  no  better  wheat-growing  district  in  the  United 
States  than  Western  New  York;  yet  even  here  we  do  not  average  more  than  the 
annual  yield  of  wheat  on  the  continuously  unmanured  acre  in  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments. 
Why  ?  Is  it  because  the  minerals  are  deficient  in  the  soil  ?  If  so,  why  is  it  that  we 
can,  without  supplying  any,  still  continue  to  grow  wheat  ?  Wliy  is  it,  too,  that  we  can 
obtain  such  splendid  crops  of  clover,  which  contain  precisely  the  same  elements,  and  in 
larger  quantity  than  the  wheat  crop,  excepting  the  single  element  silica,  or  sand.  But 
-]  K  of  this  no  one  for  a  moment  supposes  our  soils  are  deficient.  How  is  it,  too,  that  plow-  ^  r 
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ing  under* a  crop  of  clover  benefits  the  wheat  crop  ?  No  addition  of  minerals  are  supplied 
to  the  soil,  and  yot  the  wheat  crop  is  greatly  increased.  The  answer  is  simple  and  obvi- 
ous—  our  wheat  fields  need  a  more  liberal  supply  of  ammonia,  which  the  clover  supplies. 
If  our  wheat  fields  needed  nothing  else  than  the  ash  constituents  of  wheat,  to  keep 
them  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  if  there  was  no  destruction  of  ammonia  in  the 
growth  of  cereals,  wheat-raising  on  such  scientific  principles  would  be  attended  with 
much  larger  profits  than  most  farmers  obtain  at  present ;  and  all  who  believe  such  a 
doctrine,  should,  to  be  consistent,  rush  into  the  business,  and  make  their  fortune  by 
high  farming.  A  crop  of  wheat  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  would  take  from  the  soil  in  the 
grain  about  40  lbs.  of  ash.  The  constituents  of  this  ash  can  be  returned  to  the  soil  in 
wood  a.shes,  salt,  and  animal  charcoal,  for  less  than  one  dollar  ;  so  that  all  we  have  to 
do  to  keep  land  yielding  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  is  to  apply  about  a  dollar's 
worth  of  mineral  ingredients.  If  such  a  doctrine  is  true,  high  farming  would  be  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  it  is  the  necessity 
for,  and  high  price  of  ai7imonia,  that  renders  the  production  of  large  crops  of  wheat,  at 
the  present  relative  prifes  of  ammonia  and  wheat,  of  doubtfnl  economy.  Are  we  wrong, 
then,  in  urging  on  our  readers  the  importance  of  accumulating  ammonia  in  every  possi- 
ble way  on  their  farms,  as  being  the  only  known  way  of  increasing  the  average  yield  of 
wheat,  corn,  &c.,  &c.  We  place  ammonia  most  prominent,  because  of  all  fertilizers  it 
is  most  necessary ;  and  we  know  of  no  way  of  accumulating  ammonia  on  the  farm, 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  indispensable  inorganic  constituents  of  plants. 


BUTTER    AND    CHEESE     MAKING. 

In  the  May  number,  page  143,  we  gave  an  article  on  this  subject,  which  has  called  forth 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  in  which  the  writer  says  he  differs  in 
a  few  things  from  the  opinions  stated  in  our  article. 

First,  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  rennet  curdling  milk,  is  the  gastric  juice  it 
contains,  and  not,  as  we  stated,  to  the  addition  of  a  soluble  highly  nitrogenous  ferment, 
such  as  is  formed  by  the  aremacausis,  or  transformation  of  the  stomach  of  animals 
during  the  process  of  making  rennet. 

We  v.'ill  admit  that  gastric  juice  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  efficient  agent  of  ren- 
net, and  that  milk  is  immediately  curdled  in  the  stomach  of  animals  —  as  every  one  who 
has  been  blessed  with  a  babe  must  have  observed  —  and  that  the  stomach  of  animals 
makes  better  rennet  than  any  other  substance.  Milk  will  curdle  without  the  addition 
of  any  substance,  merely  by  the  transformation  of  its  "sugar  of  milk"  into  lactic  acid, 
which  invariably  takes  place  at  the  proper  fermenting  temperature,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  nitrogenous  substance,  such  as  casein  or  curd.  The  addition  of  any  animal  mem- 
brane or  meat,  will  accelerate  this  transformation  or  curdling  of  milk.  Many  vegetable 
substances  will  also  do  the  same.  The  Jews,  who  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  to 
mix  meat  with  milk,  make  their  cheeses  with  Ladies'  Bed-straw,  (^Galium  verum.)  In 
some  parts  of  Holland,  muriatic  acid  is  used  as  rennet.  If  gastric  juice  is  acid  at  all, 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  it  most  certainly  is  a  very  weak  acid  ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
is  the  acid  of  gastric  juice  that  is  the  efficient  agent,  large  quantities  would  be  required 
to  neutralize  the  soda  of  milk,  and  precipitate  the  curd.  But  in  rennet,  as  commonly 
used,  there  could  not  possibly  be  but  a  very  small  amount  of  gastric  juice  left.  If,  too, 
rennet  acted  from  the  acid  of  gastric  juice,  its  effect  would  be  instantaneous,  or  at  least 
the  precipitation  of  the  curd  would  be  much  quicker  than  it  is  found  to  be  in  practice. 
Our  critic  offers  no  reasons  for  his  opinion,  we  have  therefore  none  to  refute ;  neither 
does  he  offer  any  evidence  against  the  correctness  of  the  one  we  advocate. 
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His  other  objection  is,  that  we  recommend  the  milk  to  be  raised  to  too  high  a  tem- 
perature (95  deg.  Fahr.)  at  the  time  of  adding  the  rennet.  He  thinks  85  to  90  deg. 
the  proper  heat. 

We  know  that  the  colder  a  cheese  is  "  set,"  the  sweeter,  softer,  and  tenderer  it  will  be, 
and  have  a  rich  buttery  appearance ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  danger  of  having  it 
too  cold  —  the  curd  is  not  all  obtained  from  the  milk,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  all 
the.  whey  out  of  the  cheese,  whereby  it  is  much  injured  and  often  spoiled.  We  dislike 
a  tough,  dry,  hard,  white  cheese,  as  much  as  any  one,  and  therefore  would  not  advise 
our  readers  to  put  the  cheese  together  too  warm ;  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  like  a 
cheese  that  cuts  like  butter,  and  lacks  that  sharp,  dry,  cheese  taste,  so  much  sought  after 
by  good  judges  —  such  as  a  cheese  would  be  if  put  together  too  cool.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  we  have  given  the  temperature  for  setting  milk  rather  too  high,  and  that 
90  deg.  would  be  the  best  average  temperature.  At  the  recent  New  York  State  Fair, 
where  there  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  cheese,  we  conversed  with  several  exhibitors  in 
respect  to  the  process  of  cheese  making.  The  temperature  at  which  they  set  the  milk, 
ranged  from  85  to  96  deg.  One  large  maker,  from  Herkimer  county,  said  he  did  not  use 
a  thermometer,  and  always  judged  by  his  hand,  endeavoring  to  get  it  about  blood  heat, 
(98  deg.  Fahr.)  —  setting  it  a  little  warmer  in  spring  and  fall,  than  during  the  hot 
months.  The  celebrated  Cheshire  cheese  is  set  from  90  to  100  deg.,  the  desired  tem- 
perature being  95  deg.  As  a  general  thing,  the  poorer  the  milk  is  in  butter,  the  colder 
should  it  be  set  together ;  otherwise  the  cheese  will  be  hard  and  tough. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  articles  commented  on  by  our  readers,  even  in  contemporary 
papers,  hoping  that  truth  will  be  drawn  out,  and  the  cause  of  agriculture  advanced  by 
discussion.  Cheese  is  at  present,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  our  great  agricultural 
products.  We  wrote  the  article  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  farmers  to  make 
more  cheese,  and  hoping  to  throw  a  little  additional  light  on  the  chemical  and  practical 
process  of  cheese  maJving,  that  would  not  be  useless  even  to  those  who  have  been  years 
in  the  business. 


DEOUTH    AND    DEEP    TILLAGE. 

The  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  wheat,  corn,  clover,  &c.,  penetrate  the  earth,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  is  much  greater  than  is  •generally  supposed.  We  have  seen 
roots  of  wheat,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  that  were  upwards  of  nine  feet  long ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  clover  roots  descend  lower  than  wheat,  though  on  what  evidence  we 
know  not.  The  value  of  deep  ploAving  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  is  now 
beginning  to  be  more  generally  seen,  and  accordingly  believed  in. 

There  are  some  soils  on  which  deep  plowing  Avould,  for  the  first  few  years  after  the 
operation,  prove  injurious ;  yet  in  the  end,  under  the  meliorating  effect  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  advantage  of  such  plowing  and  working  would  be  most  decided.  Subsoil 
plowing,  or  merely  breaking  and  loosening  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface 
or  mixing  it  with  surface  soil,  can  not  prove  injurious  on  any  soil,  though  it  may  the 
first  and  second  year  cause  it  to  throw  up  a  most  unusual  quantity  of  weeds,  instances 
of  which  we  have  ourselves  experienced. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  plow  deep  for  every  crop  —  one  good 
deep  plowing  once  in  four  or  five  years  being  all  that  is  required.  Especially  is  this 
true  where  manure  is  applied  pretty  freely,  and  crops  are  grown  wnich  require  most 
manure  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  get  some  farmers  to  believe  that  in  a  very  dry  sum- 
mer, land  that  is  well  underdrained  and  subsoiled.  so  that  all  water  shall  drain  off 
quickly,  is  really  wetter,  or  is  capable  of  supplying  more  water  to  the  growing  plants, 


than  a  similar  soil  undrained  or  shallow  plowed.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact ;  and  more 
and  more  are  convinced  of  it  each  year,  as  they  se'e  the  good  effects  produced.  And  a.s 
we  believe  that  all  which  is  necessary  to  cause  a  farmer  to  change  his  mode  of  culture, 
is  to  convince  him  he  is  in  error,  and  to  show  him  a  better  way  for  him  to  adopt,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  twenty  years  will  witness  a  o-roat  change  in 
our  system  of  agriculture,  and  under-draining  and  deep  plowing  will  be  the  foundation 
of  the  much  needed  improvement. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  by  reading  an  article  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
of  September  9,  from  the  pen  of  Linus  Cone,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  Oakland  county,  Mich.,  in 
which,  after  saying  that  the  crops  have  been  most  seriously  injured  by  drouth  this  sea- 
son, he  gives  the  following  most  important  and  interesting  statement : 

"  As  an  instance  to  show  what  deep  cultivation  will  do  in  time  of  severe  drouth,  I  will  mention  a 
field  of  ahout  six  and  a_ half  acres,  mostly  high,  dry,  undulating,  clayey  land,  which  has  been  in  grain 
most  of  the  thue  since  it  was  cleared  —  over  twenty  years.  Five  years  since,  it  was  manured  with 
about  tliirty  loads  of  coarse  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre,  and  planted  to  corn  for  two  seasons,  then 
barley  and  oats  one  season,  wheat  next,  and  seeded  with  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  clover  chaff  and  six 
quarts  of  timothy  to  the  acre.  For  the  barley  and  wheat  crops  it  was  subsoiled  and  made  fine  and 
mellow  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches.  This  season  it  was  in  meadow,  and  a  heavier  growth  of  grass 
I  never  saw ;  thirty-three  loads  of  hay  were  taken  from  it,  and  since  it  was  cut  the  pasture  has  been 
fresh  and  good.  Here  was  probably  over  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  while  on  other  land  in  this 
vicinity,  of  similar  soil,  but  which  had  been  8ubject.<^d  to  ahallow  tillage,  the  grass  was  light — in 
many  ca-ses  hardly  worth  cutting. 

"  I  might  mention  other  instances  to  show  the  beneficial  effect  that  deep  cultivation  has  upon 
growing  crops,  but  it  is  not  necessary  —  it  would  not  probably  do  any  good  even  if  such  a  statement 
should  be  made  to  every  farmer  in  our  land.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  gnunble  about  the  weather 
than  it  is  to  put  in  the  plow,  that  nearly  all  prefer  the  latter  course." 

The  fall  is  the  most  convenient  time  for  subsoil  plowing  and  underd raining. 
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THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    OUR    COMMON    SHEEP. 

In  the  improvement  of  sheep,  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  the  male  is  considered  of  more 
importance  that  the  female,  and  more  care  is  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  one  ;  yet, 
for  the  "production  of  perfect  animals,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  both  male  and  female 
be  well  bred  ;  and  if  not  individually  perfect  in  every  point,  the  conformation  of  the  two 
should  be  such  as  when  combined  would  form  a  perfect  creature.  So  that,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  our  common  flocks  of  sheep,  we  should  not  only  get  good,  first  rate 
bucks,  but  should  select  out  from  the  flock  the  ewes  of  the  best  age  and  make,  to  put 
witn  nun ;  and  in  choosing  them,  should  have  an  eye  to  those  particular  points  we  wish 
to  have  well  developed  in  the  lambs.  In  this  way  much  may  be  done  to  improve  our 
ordinary  breeds  of  sheep,  without  much  outlay  in  purchasing  improved  stock.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  breeding,  and  care  in  the  selection  and  manao-ement  of  the 
ewes  IVom  wluch  we  intend  to  breed,  and  the  choice  of  a  buck  adapted  to  counteract 
any  deficiencies  in  the  ewes,  will,  if  judiciously  persevered  in  for  a  few  years,  gi-eatly 
improve  any  flock  of  sheep. 

Farmers  often  procure  a  buck  which,  however  useful  he  might  be  for  other  flocks,  is 
altogether  unsuitable  for  the  flock  he  is  intended  to  serve.  Again,  in  a  large  flock  of 
ordinary  sheep  there  are  often  two  or  more  kinds  of  ewes  with  characteristics  entirely 
dift'erent  from  each  other  :  hence  a  buck  that  might  be  first  rate  for  the  one,  and  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  breed,  would  be  altogether  ill  adapted  for  the  other,  and  would 
propagate  imperfections  rather  than  neutralize  them  ;  yet  how  common  is  it  to  let  the 
whole  flock  run  together,  and  have  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  same  bucks.  Instead 
of  this  careless,  heedless,  and  profitless  way  of  breeding,  the  flock  should  at  this  time  be 
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jntliciously  assorted  into  lots  of  forty  or  fifty,  having  a  buck  with  each  lot  possessing 
strongly  the  particular  points  in  which  the  ewes  are  somewhat  deficient,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  object  for  which  the  lambs  are  raised,  AVhere  a  small  flock  is  kept,  and 
only  one  buck  is  needed,  a  farmer  can  often  select  out  some  ewes  of  a  particular  con- 
formation, that  would  be  better  served  by  a  neighbor's  buck  than  his  own.  The  neighbor, 
too,  may  be  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  and  thus  a  change  of  ewes  to  be  served  by  each 
other's  buck  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  owners  and  beneficial  to  the  flock. 
The  best  time  at  which  to  place  the  bucks  with  the  flock,  depends  a  gi'cat  deal  on  the 
breed  of  sheep  and  the  object  of  the  breeder.  If  his  flock  is  rather  coarse  wooled,  and 
he  wishes  early  lambs  for  the  butcher,  the  middle  of  September  is  perhaps  not  too  soon. 
This,  as  ewes  go  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  -^^eeks,  would  bring  the  lambs  about  the 
first  of  March,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,'  where  early  lamb  commands  a  good 
price,  is  the  best  time  —  yielding  most  profit,  although  a  little  extra  care  and  feed  are 
necessary.  The  buck  in  this  case  should  be  a  Leicester  or  South  Down,  as  their  cross 
with  common  sheep  gives  a  larger  lamb,  with  increased  tendency  to  fatten  and  early 
maturity.  Such  a  cross  with  our  common  half-blooded  Merino  flocks  produces  good 
mutton  sheep,  and  it  is  often  profitable  to  adopt  it  for  that  purpose;  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  breed  from  such  a  mongrel  race.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  but 
a  good  South  Down  ram  would  improve  the  size  and  constitution  of  some  of  our 
common  flocks,  without  materially  injuring  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  wool.  If, 
however,  the  object  of  the  flock-master  be  merely  the  production  of  wool  of  fine  quality, 
he  should  procure  Spanish  or  French  Merino  bucks,  selecting  from  his  flock  the  best 
ewes  of  fi'om  three  to  eight  years  old  to  place  with  them.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the 
lambs  come  till  there  is  a  prospect  of  grass  for  the  mother  ;  so  the  bucks  should  be  kept 
from  the  flock  till  the  latter  part  of  October.  And  as  grass  is  often  scarce  and  innutri- 
tious  then,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  little  clover  hay,  or  perhaps  oats  or  peas,  to 
stimulate  the  ewes  at  that  time.  The  buck,  too,  should  be  grained,  or  have  a  little 
oilcake  at  night,  separately  from  the  ewes.  Nothing  pays  better  than  careful  attention 
to  the  flock  during  winter ;  and  towards  spring  the  quality  of  their  food  should  be 
increased,  and  a  few  ruta  baga  or  mangel  wurzel  maybe  given  with  advantage. — 
Especially  are  they  beneficial  when  the  ewes  are  heavy  in  lamb,  or  after  lambing,  if 
grass  is  not  ready.  It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  have  the  breeding  ewes  too  fat ; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  say  this  is  a  caution  too  little  needed  —  more  flocks  being  injured 
by  scant  and  non-nutritious  food,  than  by  pver  feeding. 


To  Reduce  Solid  Feet  to  Bushels.  —  The  pubhcation,  in  your  August  number, 
without  comment,  of  an  article  giving  a  rule  "  to  reduce  solid  feet  to  bushels,"  though 
perhaps  correct  in  Indiana,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  and  though  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  very  likely  to  give  wrong  impressions  of  the 
contents  of  the  bushel  in  this  State.  By  the  statute  of  New  York,  the  bushel  beai-s  the 
same  proportion  to  the  cubic  foot,  that  80  does  to  C2^.  Therefore,  as  62^-  :  1728 
inches  : :  80  :  2211^^0-  inches,  the  content  of  the  bushel  —  making  a  ditterence  of 
61/g*o  inches  between  the  bushel  of  your  correspondent  and  that  established-  by  our 
statute.  A  rule  to  reduce  solid  feet  to  bushels,  applicable  to  this  standard,  is  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  solid  feet  by  25,  and  divide  the  product  by  32  ;  the  quotient  will  be 
the  number  of  bushels.  A  solid  foot  is  ||-  of  a  bushel.  The  crib  or  box  contjiining  64 
feet,  mentioned  in  the  "  example"  of  your  correspondent,  contains  according  to  the 
above  standard,  exactly  50  bushels.      A.  F.  H. — Kingsbury,  N.  Y. 

Wc  are  happy  to  publish  this  correction  of  our  correspondent,  which  is  the  true  rule  for  calculating 
the  size  of  the  imperial  bushel,  now  adopted  as  the  standard.     The  rule  previously  given  was  correct 
-1  K     in  regard  to  the  "  Winchester  bushel,"  now  no  longer  in  use. 
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WINE -MAKING. 

BY    C.    BLAKELY,    OF    ROXBURY,    CONN. 

In  the  last  January  number  of  tlie  Farmer  may  be  found  some  important  information 
on  the  subject  of  making  wine,  together  with  some  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  to  which,  as  the  subject  as  it  has  been  presented,  la  your  paper  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  I  would  beg  leave  to  append  a  few  hints  for  the  special  benefit  of 
those  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  try  the  experiment,  as  many  of  them  might 
easily  do,  of  making  wine  on  a  small  scale. 

The  manufiicture  of  wine  is,  to  a  very  gi-eat  extent,  a  thing  of  mere  fancy  or  taste. 
Few  branches  of  business  are  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  or 
subject  to  greater  modifications.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  wine  may  be  adul- 
terated, .and  the  facilities  for  making  good  imitations  of  the  pure  article  without  employ- 
ing a  single  drop  of  grape  juice  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difii cult  for  most  persons  to 
distinguish  the  spurious  from  the  pure.  It  may  be  made  strong  or  weak,  and  may  be 
colored,  aromatized,  or  flavored,  to  suit  the  fancy.  This  constitutes  an  important  reason 
why  it  should  be  produced  in  every  section  of  the  country,  by  persons  of  reliability,  and 
to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  legitimate  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  ?  Why  purchase  an  article  for  medicinal  or  sacramental  uses,  the 
appropriateness  of  which  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  we  know  nothing  about  ? 
Why  not  make  for  ourselves  the  very  article  we  want  ?     I  propose  to  notice  first  — 

The  time  of  gathering  the  grapes.  —  There  is  an  appropriate  time  for  this.  If  too 
green,  they  will  be  wanting  in  richness,  and  in  that  peculiar  ri);e,  spicy  flavor,  which  is 
essential  to  good  wine.  Again,  when  they  become  too  ripe,  so  as  to  be  shriveled,  it  is 
a  sign  that  much  of  the  juice,  and  the  gaseous  aroma  along  with  it,  have  made  their 
escape  by  evaporation,  and  that  the  fruit  is  tending  to  decay  —  a  state  which  is  unsuited 
for  making  lively,  delicious  wine.  The  best  time  for  harvesting,  is  when  they  have 
arrived  at  maturity  of  color  and  size,  and  before  there  is  any  tendency  to  decay. 

To  cleanse  the  cask. — The  condition  of  the  cask,  jug,  or  bottle,  designed  for  containing 
w4ne,  can  not  be  too  carefully  attended  to.  It  should  be  free  from  anything  like  sedi- 
ment, or  mold  adhering  to  the  interior,  the  condition  of  which  may  be  readily  known 
by  suspencling  a.  lighted  candle  by  a  wire  within  the  cask.  When  must  or  acid  has 
become  fixed  in  the  cask,  it  is  very  difficult  removing  either  of  them.  A  little  unslaked 
lime  dropped  within  the  cask,  with  boiling  water  applied,  so  as  to  cause  rapid  ebulition, 
is  a  good  thing.  Water  that  is  freely  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt,  or  the  lye  of  wood 
ashes,  is  an  excellent  thing ;  also,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  used. 

Fermentation. — Previous  to  fermentation,  wine  is  called  must^  or  stum.  That  which 
has  been  once  dead  and  has  been  re-animated  by  means  of  extraneous  additions,  is  called 
stummed  wine.  In  the  January  number  of  your  paper  there  are  two  fermentations 
spoken  of,  as  taken  from  the  Bevieio,  previous  to  the  usual  time  of  bottling.  This  is 
not  technically  correct.  The  second  fermentation  there  alluded  to,  is  but  the  resump- 
tion or  continuation  of  the  first,  which  had  been  retarded  or  suspended  by  the  inter- 
vening* cold  weather.  The  season  of  the  year,  irrespective  of  heat  or  cold,  has  no 
influence  on  fermentation.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fermentation  :  First,  the  vinous, 
producing  alcohol  or  spirit,  and  giving  to  the  liquor  its  peculiar  stimulating  and  pre- 
serving qualities ;  second,  the  acetous,  converting  it  into  vinegar ;  and  third,  the  j^utrid, 
destroying  its  vitality,  and  changing  it  into  a  nauseous,  poisonous  hquid. 

When  to  bottle  wine. — This  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  one  of  which  may 
be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  another.  It  may  be  changed  into  vinegar  in  a  few  hours, 
by  a  process  well  understood  by  manufacturers  of  that  article,  or  it  may  be  kept  for 
ages  in  its  original,  unfermented  state,  according  to  the  treatment  it  may  receive. 
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Artificial  heat  is  sometimes  employed  to  keep  up  fermentation  during  the  winter,  and 
fit  the  wine  for  an  early  market ;  but  a  temperate  situation,  and  a  gradual  change  from 
a  new  to  the  vinous  state,  is  esteemed  preferable  for  making  good  wine.  For  the  time 
of  bottling,  see  Methods  of  making  Wine,  hereunto  appended.  When  the  cork  is  driven 
in,  which  should  he  done  with  the  flat  side  of  a  wooden  bat,  the  bottle  should  be  turned 
upon  its  side,  that  the  liquor,  and  consequently  the  entire  bottle,  may  resist  the  pressure, 
otherwise  it  will  be  Hable  to  break.  They  should  also  remain  on  their  sides,  that  the 
cork  may  be  kept  swollen,  and  all  communication  from  without  prevented.  Atmos- 
pheric air  should  be  excluded  both  from  casks  and  bottles,  and  no  cask  but  partially 
filled  should  be  allowed  to  retain  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  influence 
of  air,  where  allowed  free  access,  will  be  to  extract  the  vitality  of  the  wine,  its  aroma 
and  alcohol,  and  eventually  to  induce  putrid  fermentation.  Besides,  a  scum  will  usually 
form  over  the  surface  in  partially  filled  casks,  which  in  time  will  be  converted  into  a 
bitter  mold,  especially  around  the  outer  edge,  and  you  have  then  only  to  shake  or  move 
the  cask  in  order  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  its  entire  contents. 

7%c  alcoholic  'properties  of  wine. — On  this  head  I  wish  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  many 
persons,  though  well  informed  on  other  subjects,  entertain  entirely  erroneous  opinions 
in  regard  to  this.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  an  ably  con- 
ducted religious  journal,  containing  a  highly  commendatory  notice  of  certain  wines, 
because  they  are  said  to  be  "  made  without  alcoholic  additions,"  Similar  notices  are 
often  contained  in  other  papers ;  and  the  inference  on  the  part  of  many  minds  is,  that 
it  is  free  from  alcohol.  This,  much  as  it  is  to  be  desired,  is  an  impossibility  !  That 
which  we  technically  call  wine,  can  be  preserved  at  a  temperature  of  33  deg.,  for  then 
no  fermentation  can  take  place ;  but  not  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  nor  can  it  even  be  made 
without  alcohol,  Avhich  is  entirely  the  result,  not  of  distillation,  hut  of  fermentation. 
The  distillation  of  any  liquid  can  not  create  a  particle  of  alcohol ;  it  is  merely  the  pro- 
cess of  separating  it  from  the  mass.  When  we  can  contrive  a  way  to  make  wine  with- 
out the  use  of  sugar,  either  of  grape  or  cane,  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  almost  every  vegetable,  and  without  fermentation  or  evolving  carbonic  acid ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  we  have  wine  without  alcohol.  I  can  not  see  that  pure  brandy, 
the  product  of  wine  by  distillation,  is  seriously  objectionable  as  a  preserving  ingredient ; 
but  as  its  purity  can  not  generally  be  relied  on,  the  use  of  sugar  of  cane,  w^hich  is  plenty 
and  cheap,  will  generally  aflford  satisfaction.  As  to  the  per  centage  of  alcohol  necessa- 
rily employed  in  the  preservation  of  wine,  there  seems  to  be  no  settled  rule.  I  give 
below  the  results  of  several  analytical  experiments  upon  diff'erent  kinds  of  wine,  as  found 
in  Brande's  Chemistry,  New  York  edition,  1821,  at  page  521,  Seven  kinds  of  port 
wine  analyzed,  gave  results  differing  in  strength  from  19.00  to  25.83  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
which  I  suppose  is  equivalent  in  strength  to  about  38  to  51  per  cent,  of  common  brandy. 
Other  experiments  upon  wines  in  which  brandy  couJd  not  have  been  used  without 
destroying  their  identity,  gave  from  11.3  to  16.6  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  highest  figures 
indicating  the  strength  of  about  33  per  cent,  of  common  brandy.  What  per  centage  of 
alcohol  any  given  quantity  of  sugar  will  yield  as  compared  with  a  given  quantity  of 
brandy  in  the  same  kind  of  wine,  I  am  not  able  to  say.     Will  not  some  one  inform  us  ? 

For  some  other  valuable  hints,  I  would  refer  your  readers  to  the  April  number*  of  the 
Farmer,  page  117.  I  give  below  three  methods  of  making  wine,  as  practiced  in  making 
on  a  small  scale. 

First  method.  —  Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  grape  and  water  together,  and  let  the 
whole  remain  a  week  without  stirring ;  a  less  time  will  do  if  the  weather  should  be 
unusually  warm.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  draw  oflf  the  liquor  and  put  to  each  gallon 
three  pounds  of  sugar.  Let  it  ferment  in  a  temperate  situation.  When  fermented,  stop 
it  up  tight  •,  and  in  about  six  months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

Second  method.  —  Put  into  a  bottle  about  one-third  the  quantity  of  water  that  you 
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intend  to  add  of  grapes,  and  heat  it  as  long  as  the  hand  can  well  endure ;  then  put  in 
the  grapes,  which  will  become  so  softened  by  the  warm  water  that  they  may  be  easily 
mashed  by  the  hand,  and  when  mashed  the  liquor  in  this  diluted  state  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  skins  and  seeds  by  passing  it  through  a  cullender.  To  each  gallon 
of  this  liquor  add  three  pounds  of  sugar ;  stir  it  till  it  dissolves ;  let  it  work  as  before, 
and  bottle  when  it  is  fit,  which  may  be  in  six  months  or  a  year. 

The  above  rules  will  answer  very  well  for  grapes  that  are  pulpy,  having  a  thick  coat 
of  flesh  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rind. 

Third  method.  —  Wash  the  fruit  in  any  way  you  can  do  it  most  easily,  and  if  the 
quantity  is  small,  strain  or  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  cloth  strainer.  This  will  be 
rather  difficult  if  the  fruit  is  pulpy,  as  the  pulp  will  prevent  the  juice  from  percolating 
through.  By  letting  it  stand  a  day  or  so,  it  will  separate  more  easily.  Add  to  the 
juice,  when  extracted,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  grape,  the  length  of  time  you  wish  to  preserve  it,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  kept.  Three  pounds  of  sugar  is  about  as  much  as  a  gallon 
of  Catawba  juice  wilj  readily  dissolve.  One  bushel  of  grapes  will  make  three  gallons  of 
juice,  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon  will  add  to  its  volume  about  one 
gallon  to  every  ten.  The  best  of  wine  is  made  by  this  method  ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
a  superior  article  is  intended,  loaf  sugar  should  be  used.  I  think  Mr.  Longworth  dis- 
approves of  sugar  for  Catawba  juice,  but  after  a  two  hour's  search  for  his  paper  I  am 
unable  to  lay  hands  on  it.  If  designed  for  use  within  a  year,  it  may  need  but  little 
extraneous  to  preserve  it.  The  time  for  bottling,  is  when  it  arrives  at  the  most  desirable 
state  of  which  it  i,^  atfainable.     See  January  and  April  numbers  of  this  paper. 

I  present  these  crude  remarks  as  the  fruit  however  of  some  attention  on  my  part, 
beino-  aware  that  you  and  your  readers  may  not  exactly  relish  my  gleanings  on  account 
of  their  extent,  and  expressing  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  squeeze  them  into 
a  more  compact  form,  and  to  treat  both  you  and  them  with  a  richer,  more  refined,  and 
more  thoroughly  elaborated  article ;  but  I  hope  that  no  one  will  get  into  such  a.  ferment 
as  to  cause  a  violent  racking  either  of  brains  or  bowels  on  account  of  it. 


The  Advantage  of  cutting  Corn  early. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  grain 
of  corn  suffers  little,  if  any,  by  cutting  before  fully  ripe  —  that  little  nourishment  is 
derived  through  the  roots,  during  the  maturing  process,  but  that  the  grain  obtains  its 
food  from  the  stalks  and  cobs ;  so  that  the  grain  is  as  heavy  and  the  yield  as  great  if 
cut  up  early  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  field  till  ripe,  as  if  left  growing  till  the  stalks 
are  dried  up.  In  many  districts,  cornstalks  form  the  principal  winter  feed  for  sheep  and 
cattle ;  and  these  are  often  greatly  reduced  in  value,  by  allowing  the  corn  to  remain 
uncut  too  late  in  the  fall,  when  early  frosts  are  frequent,  and  which  greatly  injure  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  stalks  as  well  as  render  them  much  more  unpalatable  to  stock. 
After  the  corn  is  cut  up,  however,  frost  does  not  injure  the  stalks,  as  the  circulation  of 
sap,  &c.,  is  then  stopped.  It  is  nevertheless  advisable  to  gather  in  the  stalks  as  expe- 
ditiously a.s  possible  after  husking,  for  fear  of  bad  weather  ;  and  now  that  fodder  is  likely 
to  be  so  scarce,  it  will  be  good  economy  to  be  at  a  little  extra  expense  in  hurrying  the 
husking  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  stalks.  Stalks  do  better  in  stacks,  if  well  built  and 
covered,  than  they  do  in  a  close  barn,  where  very  little  air  can  circulate  through  them. 
We  would  recommend  scattering  a  peck  of  coarse  salt  to  each  load,  when  stacking  the 
stalks ;  it  imparts  a  taste  to  the  fodder,  which  makes  the  stock  eat  it  with  much  greater 
relish.  From  the  effect  salt  has  in  retarding  fermentation,  stalks  will  bear  to  be  har- 
vested in  a  much  greener  or  moister  state,  if  salted  as  recommended,  than  when  salt  is 
not  used.  Carefully  husband  everything  that  will  be  useful  as  food  for  cattle;  for  in 
most  places  we  shall  greatly  need  it  the  coming  winter. 
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THE    EXCELSIOR    CHURN. 

We  have  received  from  the  patentee,  G.  B.  Clark,  of  Leonardsville,  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.,  an  engraving  and  description  of  a  new  churn,  called  the  Excelsiw.  We  give 
Mr.  C.'s  description,  and  for  price,  &c.,  the  reader  is  refen-ed  to  our  advertising  pages. 
We  have  never  seen  this  churn  in  operation,  and  therefore  can  not  speak  personally  of 
its  merits,  but  we  have  seen  statements  from  dairynaen  who  have  used  them,  and  who 
speak  yerj  favorably  of  their  operation. 


cL 


"A  is  the  rotating  or  revolving  body,  worked  by  crank  and  gearing,  as  sho-»v'n,  or  it  may  be 
attached  to  any  motive  power  by  passing  a  band  directly  on  to  its  raised  hoops  G  G.  Two  or  more 
large  churns  can  thus  be  driven  in  one  frame,  by  passing  a  short  band  from  the  first  cylinder  to  the 
second,  and  from  that  to  a  third,  <fec.,  thus  affording  facilities  for  churning  any  quantity  of  milk  and 
cream,  together  or  separately,  at  one  operation.  By  a  new  and  simple  device,  the  body  is  easily 
made  water  tight  at  its  lid  and  bearings  on  the  fixed  or  permanent  axles.  The  cross  bar,  or  dash,  is 
a  nari-ow  wooden  bar,  placed  longitudinally  above  the  center  of  the  barrel  or  body,  with  pi'ojections 
(B)  on«its  upper  edge,  extending  upward  to  the  periphery,  at  any  desired  angle.  Pins  inserted  in 
two  side  staves  of  the  cylinder,  pass  between  the  projections  on  the  cross  bar,  which  is  removably 
attached,  or  supported  by  iron  braces,  to  the  axles  on  which  the  body  rotates  or  revolves.  The  axles 
are  hollow,  with  ventilating  funnels  C  C,  set  in  blocks,  and  extending  downward  into  their  cavities. 
By  closing  the  outward  end  of  the  axles,  a  perfect  ventilation  of  the  cylinder  is  effected,  even  when 
filled  above  the  place  of  its  axis.  The  cavities  of  the  axles  permit  the  crooked  water  tubes  E  E  to  be 
passed  through  them,  to  be  inserted  in  the  corked  ends  of  the  small  metallic  cylinder  iu  the  center 
of  the  churn.  Through  these  tubes,  which  close  by  their  flanges  the  outward  end  of  the  axles,  and 
being  of  less  diameter  than  the  cavities,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  ventilation,  a  stream  of  cold  water 
can  be  kept  running,  the  water  passing  down  the  outward  injecting  funnel  through  the  tube,  filling 
the  tempering  cylinder,  (the  small  tube  on  the  cylinder  should  be  corked  after  the  air  h.as  escjiped,) 
and  passing  out  at  the  waste  pipe.  This  need  only  be  used  when  tempering  is  necessary ;  and  where 
running  water  can  not  be  applied,  a  few  pails  from  the  well  will  reduce  the  temperature  sufficiently. 
A  thermometer  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  waste  pipe,  which  will 
indicate  correctly  that  of  tlie  milk  or  cream.  The  cross  bar,  tempering  cylinder,  and  tubes,  can  all 
be  i-emoved  from  the  barrel  of  the  churn,  thus  leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  cylinder  for  cleansing." 
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Cnnk'nstii   Carnspnniitnrf. 


Weight  op  Lkicester  Lambs. — I  saw  an  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  Fanner,  relative  to 
good  sized  lambs,  whioli  ind'iced  me  to  present  you  with  the  following.  I  also  have  some  weighty 
lambs,  without  extra  keep.  One  (from  a  yearling  ewe)  four  months  and  one  week  old,  weighs  85 
lbs.  Also,  one  whieli  ou  the  morning  after  V>irth  weighed  14  lbs. ;  when  four  weeks  old,  75  lbs.  ; 
and  now,  (August  26,)  four  months  old,  weighs  116  lbs.  Can  you  beat  thifi?  They  are  of  the  Lei- 
cester bree<i      James  M.  Qu.vle. — Middlcbury,  Wyoming  Co.,  iV".  Y. 


To  Kill  Crows. — In  the  winter,  or  towards  spring,  the  crows  are  generally  very  plentiful.  Take 
Hie  entrails  of  hogs  or  sheep,  or  a  dead  carcass  of  any  kind,  and  place  it  at  a  proper  distance  behind 
the  barn,  or  other  out-building.  Then  take  a  two  inch  augur  and  bore  a  hole  through  some  conve- 
nient spot,  the  proper  height,  and  remain  inside  after  they  frequent  it.  Then  take  a  good  fowling- 
piece,  well  loaded,  and  when  the  black  gents  assemble  to  dine,  point  tlie  muzzle  of  your  gun  tlirough 
tlie  port-hole,  take  a  dead  level  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  assembly,  and  let  go,  and  the  carnage  will 
be  desperate.  This  is  no  theory ;  it  is  practical  experience.  I  think  nothing  of  killing  twenty  at 
four  shots  with  a  small  gun.  I  have  often  done  it,  and  had  crows  in  the  spring  by  the  bushel.  If 
you  want  them  for  scare-crows,  take  out  the  insidesand  thrown  in  a  handful  of  salt  to  preserve  them, 
and  you  can  have  crows  to  hang  over  the  fields  in  the  spring  in  any  quantity;  and  depend  upon  it, 
they  are  perfectly  horrified  at  the  sight,  and  have  no  idea  of  entering  premises  where  their  black 
brethren  are  so  uncivilly  dealt  with.      H.  H. — Binbrook,  C.  W. 


Wool  Growing  in  Micthgan,  &c. — An  article  in  the  last  Farmer,  taken  from  the  census  of  1850,  docs 
not  show  the  present  state  of  things ;  still  it  is  interesting  to  wool-growera  Sheep  and  wool  have 
increased  rapidly  the  past  two  years,  since  the  census  of  1850  was  taken.  We  have  now  in  Michigan 
over  1,000,000  of  sheep,  and  they  cut  more  wool  per  head  now  than  the  census  indicates.  My 
opinion  is,  that  Michigan  wool  this  season  averaged  35  cents.  Our  wool  is  clean,  light,  and  profit- 
able for  manufacturei-s ;  and  they  are  anxious  to*  secure  the  wool  as  soon  as  it  is  clipped.  We  don't 
oil  our  sheep,  to  make  the  avooI  grow,  and  add  one  quarter  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  I  never 
purchased  any  eastern  sheep ;  my  flock  were  principally  bred  on  my  farm,  and  all  cut  good  fleeces. 
Some  of  my  yearling  ewes  cut  over  six  pounds  river-washed  wool  I  sold  my  last  spring's  clip  for, 
40  cents  per  pound,  before  removing  it  off  the  premises. 

According  to  the  United  States  Economist,  published  weekly  by  Kittle  &,  More,  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
at  $3  per  annum,  there  are  52,422, 777  pounds  of  wool  raised  in  the  United  States.  The  manufac- 
turers work  up  70,862,829  pounds.  The  supply  and  growth  in  1850  was  within  a  fraction  of  the 
quantity  used.  In  the  following  year,  1851,  the  importations  were  increased  to  32,537,071  pounds 
—  nearly  double  that  of  any  previous  year — and  the  manufacturers  paid  $1,200,000  duty  ou  the 
wool  imported.     The  duty  is  30  per  cent.      A  Subscriber. — Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Farming  in  Indlvna. — Being  a  Western  New  York  man,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  mode 
of  farming  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  there,  and  now  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  State,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  give  your  numerous  readers  something  of  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  in 
Indiana. 

A  day  or  two  since,  I  called  on  Mr.  Hiram  Baoon,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  one  of  your  subscri- 
l)ers,  and  after  consummating  our  business,  the  conversation  turned  to  agriculture,  when  I  drew  from 
him  the  following  facts:  Mr.  B.  is  a  native  of  Maiisachusetts,  came  to  this  State  in  1822,  and  located 
in  Washington  township,  Marion  county,  upon  the  same  farm  upon  which  he  now  resides.  His  resi- 
dent farm  contains  350  acres,  two  hundred  under  cultivation,  upon  which  he  has  six  work  horses, 
twenty-five  milch  cows,  one  hundred  hogs,  twenty-five  head  of  young  cattle,  and  sixty  sheep ;  and 
during  the  past  year  he  produced  1,650  bushels  of  wheat  from  70  acres,  4,000  bushels  of  coin  from 
70  acres,  600  bushels  of  Ijarley  from  30  acres,  and  300  bushels  of  oats  from  7  acres.  The  value  of 
wheat  produced  was  $825  ;  cash  received  for  pork,  $318 ;  value  of  corn  produced,  $800 ;  barley, 
$375;  oats,  $45;  butter  and  cheese,  $500;  calves,  $50;  receipts  of  orchard,  $100; — making   the 


total  production  of  the  200  acres  under  cultivation,  $3,018.  Mr.  B.  is  a  scientific  farmer,  and  avails 
himself  of  every  facility  for  conducting  his  farm  economically.  He  has  located  under  the  shed  of  liis 
barn  one  of  Emery's  Two-Hoi-se  Eailroad  Powers,  which  runs  a  cross-cut  saw,  for  preparing  fire-wood 
at  a  saving  of  three-fourths  the  manual  labor ;  pumps  the  water  for  liis  stock,  which  saves  all  the 
labor,  save  that  of  leading  the  horse  on  the  power ;  runs  his  corn-sheller,  by  one  horse,  at  the  rate  ol 
500  bushels  per  day;  and  lie  anticipates  attaching  a  cornstalk-cutter  and  a  corncob-crusher  and 
grinder.  Underneath  his  granary  may  be  seen  his  farming  implements,  consisting  of  an  eight-horse 
traveling  threshing  machine,  which  he  takes  into  the  field,  passing  from  shock  to  shock,  threshing 
and  cleaning  the  grain  as  the  machine  moves  on,  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per  day,  with  the  labor 
of  four  hands,  leaving  the  straw  scattered  upon  the  ground ;  .also,  drills,  cultivators,  &c.,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  He  has  Densmore's  Self-Raking  Grain  Reaper,  with  which  he  cut  all  of  his  own 
wheat  and  that  of  several  of  his  neighbors,  and  performed  (I  use  his  language)  to  the  entire  satis 
faction  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it  He  also  added  that  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  liave  got  through  his  harvest  without  it,  and  that  he  saved  by  its  use  at  least 
one  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre.      J.  0.  Willsea. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  S. — Jult  as  this  was  ready  for  the  mail,  Mr.  Bacon  happened  in  town,  and  the  manuscript  was 
submitted  for  his  criticism,  and  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  slight  discrepancy  in  a  few  of  the 
statements,  viz :  The  poi'k  was  fattened,  in  part,  from  the  corn,  and  the  cows  were  fed  a  short  time 
in  the  spring  from  the  same  production.  But  to  offset  this,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  account 
made  of  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  young  cattle,  which  was  at  least  $100  ;  the  increase  in  sheep, 
which  was  something ;  the  potato  crop,  which  was  $50 ;  and  many  other  smaller  productions,  of 
which  no  account  is  m.ade.      J.  0.  W. 
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Rotation  of  Crops.  —  May  it  not  be  possible  that,  after  all,  the  theory  of  rotation  of  crops  is 
founded  in  error  ?  Do  we  not  see  in  nature  a  system  entirely  the  reverse  of  rotation  ?  Do  we  not 
observe  that  in  nature  the  elements  of  which  one  particular  species  of  plants  are  composed  are 
carried  back  by  a  simple  process  to  the  earth,  to  form  a  new  crop  of  the  same  species  ?  To  illustrate, 
do  we  not  observe  that  trees,  whether  oak,  maple,  pine,  or  any  other  of  the  almost  endless  variety  of 
trees,  drop  each  one  its  own  leaves  at  its  own  foot  ?  And  if  we  analyze  the  vegetable  mold  found, 
for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  a  beech  tree,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  find  there  the  best  beech 
tree  manure  ?  Admitting  for  a  moment  the  theory  of  rotation  to  be  true,  ought  we  not  to  find  in 
nature  a  process  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  maple,  hemlock,  or  some  other  tree,  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  roots  of  the  beech  ?  Do  we  see  such  a  process  ?  Again :  If  certain  elements,  A,  B,  C,  <fec,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  stalk  of  wheat,  and  certain  other  elements,  D,  E,  F,  into  the  composition  of 
a  stalk  of  oats ;  and  if  the  growth  of  wheat  exhausts  the  earth  of  a  part  of  the  wheat-growing  ele- 
ments, may  we  not  infer  that  the  soil  will  be  restored  to  its  primitive  condition  by  the  restoration  of 
the  elements  A,  B,  C ;  or  if  a  crop  of  oats,  by  its  corresponding  elements,  D,  E,  F  ?  In  plain  English, 
ouffht  we  not  to  manure  our  wheat  lands  with  wheat  straw,  bran,  &c.,  and  our  oat  fields  with  oat 
straw  ?  Is  not  this  nature's  j^rocess  ?  Is  not  the  whole  system  of  rotation  of  crops  a  suicidal  policy 
—  first  exhausting  tlie  land  for  raising  wheat,  then  oats,  then  barley,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  —  never 
giving  back  to  a  crop  its  proper  nutriment,  and  thus  in  fact  impoverishing  the  whole  country  f  Is 
not  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  agriculturists,  and  institute  experi- 
ments extending  through  a  .series  of  yeai-s,  that  the  matter  may  be  well  understood  ;  and  if  correct, 
adopted;  if  founded  in  error,  rejected?      C.  B.  Rider. — Pike,  iV.  Y. 

It  certainly  is  quite  possible  that  the  theory  of  rotation  of  crops  is  founded  in  error. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  practice  of  a  rotation — as  adopted  by  good  prac- 
tical agriculturists,  and  founded,  not  on  theory  at  all,  but  on  the  results  of  close  obser- 
vation and  long  experience  —  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Agriculture  is  not  literally  a 
natural  process.  Any  means  used  to  increase  the  natural  yield  of  the  earth,  is  more  or 
less  artificial.  The  art  of  agriculture  may  be  wrong,  but  we  necessarily  must  use  art  to 
obtain  any  increase  over  the  natural  yield  of  the  soil.  Will  our  friend  point  out  a  better 
system  of  culture  —  one  that  shall  produce  larger  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
soil  in  its  original  fertility. 

The  elements  A,  B,  C,  as  well  as  D,  E,  F,  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  our  culti- 
vated farm  products.     One  crop  does  not  require  A,  B,  and  C,  and  another  crop  D,  E, 
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F ;  but  both  are  composed  of  precisely  the  same  elements,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  enter  the  plant.  There  arc  some  ten  inoi-ijanic 
elements  of  plants,  and  four  organic  ones.  The  inorganic  portion  is  derived  wholly  from 
the  soil,  the  organic  originally  wholly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  inorganic  elements  required  by  different  crops,  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  benefit  which  experience  proves  is  derived  from  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  organic  requirements  of  different  ci'ops,  we  see  at  once 
the  v?luG  of  rotation.  Thus,  to  grow  wheat,  we  require  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
organic  elements  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supplying 
for  a  small  crop  only.  On  the  other  hand,  clover,  turners,  peas,  <fec.,  are  most  amply 
provided  with  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  by  the  natural  supply  of  the  atmosphere.  Their 
consumpti*n  on  the  farm  by  cattle,  or  by  plowing  them  in  without  first  passing  them 
through  the  bodies  of  animals,  furnishes  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
for  the  wheat  and  other  crops  which  require  more  than  the  atmosphere  can  naturally 
supply  them. 

It  is  mal-practicing  the  art  of  agriculture,  that  is  a  suicidal  policy,  and  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  It  is  possible  to  exhaust  the  soil  sooner  by  a  rotation  of  crops  than  other- 
wise, simply  because  it  increases  the  yield  and  the  quantity  of  the  elements  of  plants 
yearly  exported  from  the  farm  ;  but  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  and  feeding  not  only 
increases  the  crops,  but  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  soil  in  more  than  natural  fertility. 


POULTRY  — THE    "HEN    FEVER." 

By  reference  to  the  premium  list  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  past  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  premium  has  ever  been  offered  for  any  of  the  ^'^ fancy'  breeds  of  fowls. 
The  only  premium  offered  for  which  these  fowls  could  compete,  was  that  offered  for 
"  the  best  lot  of  Malay  or  Chittagong  fowls."  The  present  year  is'the  first  that  any  of 
the  '■'■improved''''  kinds  have  been  mentioned,  when  an  offer  was  made  for  "  the  best  lot 
of  Shanghae,  Chittagong,  or  Malay  fowls."  Notwithstanding  the  evident  intention  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society  to  discourage  the  breeding  of  improved  varieties,  or  their 
refusal  to  acknowledge  them  as  constituting  distinct  varieties  or  breeds,  yet  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  fowls  exhibited  at  Utica  were  of  this  class  —  showing  that  the  framers  of  the 
premium  list  have  labored  in  vain  to  stay  the  popular  current.  Editors  of  several  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  too,  have  exerted  all  their  powers  of  ridicule,  having  drawn  largely 
on  their  imagination  for  portraits  of  what  they  call  in  derision  Shang-A^yA  fowls,  and 
exhibited  at  once  their  wit  and  their  folly.  We  have  invariably  observed  that  those 
who  have  kept  the  Shanghae  and  Cochin  China,  speak  in  their  praise ;  and  those  who 
so  freely  pronounce  them  a  humbug,  and  no  better  than  the  common  barn -yard  fowl, 
know  nothing  of  them  by  experience. 

We  have  received  something  like  a  dozen  inquiries,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  as  to  the  merits  of  these  fowls,  and  their  superiority  over  the  common  fowl, 
some  of  our  correspondents  expressing  the  belief  that  the  "hen  fever  is  all  a  humbug, 
got  up  by  speculators  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences."  In- 
stead of  answering  each  inquirer  in  our  "  Answers  to  Inquiries"  we  shall  endeavor  to 
satisfy  all  in  this  article.  Having  kept  '■'■  fancy'''  fowls,  and  fowls  that  are  not  considered 
'■'■fancy^''  for  several  years,  we  shall  only  give  the  teachings  of  our  own  experience.  If 
any  of  our  readers  differ  in  opinion,  and  will  give  us  the  facts  on  which  their  opinions 
are  founded,  we  will  gladly  make  them  public. 

The  Cochin  China  and  Shanghae  are  much  larger  than  our  common  fowls,  probably 
averaging  three  times  their  weight.     Of  about  fifty  we  raised  last  year,  the  smallest  hen 
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weighed  six  pounds,  and  the  largest  cock  ten  pounds,  at  one  year  old.  They  produce 
more  eggs  than  any  fowls  we  have  ever  kept.  The  hens  often  commence  laying  in  less 
than  three  weeks  after  -hatching  a  brood,  and  continue  laying  every  day  regularly,  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  of  the  chickens  until  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
We  made  a  present  of  a  pair  of  Shanghae  fowls  to  a  gentleman  well  known  to  all  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  readers.  After  a  few  weeks,  happening  to  be  at  his  place,  we 
inquired  how  the  fowls  prospered,  and  was  told  that  the  hen  had  not  layed.  Thinking 
this  strange,  we  asked  to  see  what  eggs  they  had,  when  we  found  between  two  and 
three  dozen  of  the  eggs  laid  by  our  pullet,  "which  we  readily  recognized.  On  pointing 
out  her  eggs  to  our  friend,  he  remarked :  "  My  wife  has  several  times  observed  that  the 
hen  that  layed  the  yellow  eggs,  layed  more  than  all  the  others."  He  had  some  half 
a  dozen  in  all. 

They  are  good  mothers,  but  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit  —  gener- 
ally from  forty  to  sixty.  The  young  chickens  are  very  hardy  —  much  more  so  than 
any  others  we  know  of.  In  several  cases,  when  raising  very  late  or  very  early  chickens, 
we  have  had  broods  part  Shanghae  or  Cochin  China,  and  part  common  chickens,  and 
lost  nearly  all  the  common  without  loosing  one  of  the  others. 

The  eggs  of  pullets  the  first  year  are  small.  Indeed,  these  fowls  do  not  arrive  at  full 
maturity  in  less  than  eighteen  months.  For  this  reason  we  think  it  would  be  better  to 
raise  crosses  to  kill  in  the  fall.  "We  killed  a  dozen  crosses  last  year,  at  about  six  months 
old,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed  six  pounds  dressed.  They  were  from  common  hens 
and  Shanghae  cock.  We  also  killed  several  Shanghae  and  Cochin  China  chickens  at 
about  the  same  age,  taking  a  little  pains  to  test  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  and  disre- 
garding the  scripture  injunction  to  call  in  the  "  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,"  invited  a 
few  of  our  friends  who  are  good  judges  of  what  a  fowl  should  be,  and  they  were  unani- 
mously pronounced  fii*st  rate,  and  no  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  flesh  of 
the  crosses  and  pure  bloods,  as  to  fineness  or  flavor.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  carv- 
ing from  a  chicken  that  weighs  from  six  to  seven  pounds. 

The  engraving  of  Shanghae  fowls  given  in  this  article,  were  taken  by  an  artist  m  our 
own  yard.  They  range  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  old.  The  Cochin  China  fowls 
are  portraits  of  G.  P.  Burnham's,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  they  bear  such  a  striking 
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resemblance  to  our  own  stock,  obtained  from  Mr.  B.,  that  we  thought  it  useless  to 
endeavor  to  take  more  correct  likenesses.  The  difference  between  these  two  varieties  is 
very  slight,  as  is  also  that  between  the  white  and  colored  Shanghae. 

That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humbugging  and  dishonesty  in  the  chicken  speculation, 
we  too  well  know.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Seneca  Falls,  who 
I^rocured  two  dozen  of  White  Shanghae  eggs,  at  four  dollars  a  dozen,  of  a  person  in  this 
city,  and  the  chickens  were  of  all  colors  and  all  shapes,  only  two  or  three  being  white. 
We  know  of  many  others  served  in  the  same  way.  This  same  individual  boasts  that 
he  has  made  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  chicken  speculation  this  season.  He  figured 
largely  at  the  State  Fair,  and,  we  believe,  took  several  premiums.  We  would  advise 
our  friends  not  to  buy  eggs,  unless  they  know  those  with  whom  they  are  dealing  to  be 
honest.  We  saw  at  the  State  Fair  a  mongrel  rooster  (whose  parentage  we  know  all 
about,  having  ourselves  brought  the  egg  from  which  he  was  hatched  from  the  east,) 
placed  in  a  coop  with  a  good  hen,  and  labelled  Cochin  China ;  and  we  were  told,  after 
we  left,  the  pair  was  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars.  One  of  our  editorial  brethren  of  the 
south  was  looking  at  a  coop  of  mongi-els,  and  observing  to  a  friend  that  they  were 
not  as  represented,  and  were  not  worth  more  than  twenty-five  cents  each,  when  he  was 
gently  touched  on  the  elbow  and  requested  to  "  sjyeak  low,''  by  the  owner,  who  was 
making  a  bargain  with  some  green-horn  for  these  same  fowls  at  twenty-five  dollars  a 
pair,  and  which  bargain  he  was  likely  to  spoil.  There  is  no  need  of  paying  such 
extravagant  prices  at  the  present  time,  even  for  good  fowls,  as  there  are  plenty  of  the 
Shanghae  fowls,  both  white  and  colored,  and  also  the  Cochin  China,  pure  and  fine,  that 
can  be  had  in  this  neighborhood  for  five  dollars  per  pair.  We  might  fill  another  page 
with  the  misdeeds  of  some  of  the  chicken  dealers,  but  wo  have  given  enough  to  place 
our  friends  on  their  guard.  i  r 
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The  floral  tent  was  much  less  brilliant  than  usual,  owing  to  the  want  of  interior  decora- 
tions, and  very  small  and  few  contributions  of  flowers  and  flowering  plants.  The  culti- 
vators of  Western  New  York,  who  usually  make  rich  displays  of  flowers  on  such  occa- 
sions, could  do  comparatively  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drouth  that  prevailed 
previous  to  the  Fair,  and  swarms  of  grass-hoppers  that  consumed  almost  everything 
that  the  drouth  spared. 

We  noticed  but  two  small  collections  of  dahlias  —  one  from  Edward  M.  Van  Alstyn, 
of  Greenbush,  and  the  other  from  Wm.  Newcomb,  of  Pittstown.  Both  were  good  ;  but, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  those  of  Mr.  Van  Alstyn  were  not  named,  and  lost  much  of 
their  value  in  consequence.  Mr.  Newcomb  also  made  a  fine  display  of  verbenas  and 
seedling  phloxes. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Smith,  of  Mechanicsville,  presented  a  design  worked  with  China  asters. 

Jas.  WiXSON,  of  Albany,  two  charming  hand  boquets. 

Messrs.  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  two  cases  of  verbenas,  oi»o  of  asters,  and  one 
of  roses  and  dahlias. 

Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett,  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  a  large  collection  of  pot  plants. 

Ellwanger  <fe  Barry,  of  Rochester,  a  collection  of  phloxes,  verbenas,  roses,  petunias, 
&c.,  besides  green-house  plants  and  rare  evergreen  trees  in  pots. 

Tasteful  ornaments  of  various  designs,  moss  baskets,  beautiful  boquets,  &c.,  were  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Rockwell,  Jas.  Van  Namee,  Silas  D.  Childs,  and  others,, 
of  Utica;  Mrs.  Dudgen,  of  New  Hartford;  Mrs.  Bullard,  and  others.  Most  of  the 
designs  presented  as  floral  ornaments  were  really  chaste  and  pretty  ;  but  some  of  them, 
>ve  are  compelled  to  say,  were  shapeless  monstrosities,  at  which  all  true  taste  must  revolt ; 
and  we  beg  those  who  have  mistakenly  devoted  so  much  labor  to  them,  to  expend  it  in 
future  on  objects  that  will  do  both  themselves  and  the  exhibition  more  credit. 

The  fruit  department  was  well  sustained.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
notwithstanding  the  earliness  of  the  season,  it  was  on  the  whole  the  most  creditable 
branch  of  the  entire  show  —  the  poultry  and  stove  departments  not  excepted.  The  State 
was  represented,  by  greater  or  smaller  contributions,  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Peaches  were  less  abundant  than  usual,  but  pears  so  much  better  as  to  fully  compensate 
for  any  such  deficiencies.     Apples  and  plums  were  also  abundant  and  fine. 

Among  amateur  cultivators  we  have  to  place  Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy,  at  the  head,  as  hav- 
ing the  finest  collection  of  fruits  on  exhibition  ;  the  varieties  were  select  and  fine,  and 
the  specimens  really  superb.  His  Doyenne  Boussock  pears  and  Jefferson  plums  attracted 
general  attention,  as  did  all  his  varieties. 

P.  Brentnall,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  exhibited  twelve  varieties  of  choice  pears,  in  a  very 
tasteful  manner.     We  noted  this  as  an  excellent  contribution. 

Gen.  Lewis  Eaton  and  Prof.  W.  R.  Coppock,  of  Buffalo,  each  presented  a  number 
of  choice  varieties. 

Messrs.  N.  Hayward  &  Son,  of  Brighton,  presented  a  very  large  and  fine  collection 
of  apples  —  probably  the  best  that  any  farmers  in  the  State  could  show. 

The  nurserymen  turned  out  in  great  numbers  and  strength.  Messrs.  C.  Reagles  <t 
Son,  of  Schenectady,  presented  a  fine  collection  of  some  thirty  varieties,  or  more,  of  plums. 
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Mr.  John  Morse,  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  a  large  collection  of  pears — good  sorts,  and  fair, 
well  grown  specimens  generally,  though  not  quite  as  good  as  he  has  heretofore  shown. 
Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett,  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  presented  some  seventy  varie- 
ties of  pears,  many  of  them  quite  new. 

T.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Geneva,  presented  a  small  collection  of  select  pears  —  Bartlett, 
Dearborn'' s  Seedling.  Flemish  Beauty,  Belle  Lucrative,  (&c.  —  all  fine  and  handsome. 
AJso,  choice  varieties  of  apples,  among  which  a  large  dish  of  the  Primate  (once  noticed 
in  the  Farmer  as  '■'■Rough  and  Ready'''')  attracted  much  attention. 

Jno.  C.  Hastings,  of  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  made  a  great  display  of  various  fruits, 
in  large  dishes  of  each  variety. 

Mr.  Henry  Freeman,  of  Richfield,  Otsego  Co.,  made  a  handsome  display  of  apples ; 
and  we  were  particularly  glad  to  meet  them  from  that  locality.  He  had  Red  Astracans 
yet  in  good  condition,  and  we  noted  two  or  three  varieties  of  merit  that  are  not  much 
known.  We  are  glad  to  see  Otsego  county  enter  the  list  of  fruit  growers,  and  with  so 
worthy  and  intelligent  a  representative  as  Mr.  Freeman. 

E.  G.  Studley,  of  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  contributed  some  fine  samples  of  apples, 
among  which  are  some  new  to  our  part  of  the  State. 

Preserved  Fruits.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  exhibited  some  dozen 
glass  jars  of  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  in  very  tasteful  style.  These  fruits  are  preserved 
neither  in  vinegar  nor  alcohol,  but  in  their  own  natural  juice.  Last  winter  we  had  a  jar 
or  two  of  their  peaches,  and  on  opening  we  found  the  flavor  little  different  from  that  of 
fruit  just  taken  from  the  tree.  This  is  a  most  useful  art,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
improving  it  and  practicing  it  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 

Foreign  Gra2)es.  —  Hon.  John  Greig,  of  Canandaigua,  presented  some  very  fine 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  several  other  varieties.  H.  L.  Suydam,  of  Geneva, 
exhibited  Black  Hamburgh,  St.  Peter'' s,  and  Zinfindal  —  superb  bunches,  from  2^  to  3 
pounds  each,  well  colored,  and  fine.  We  presume  they  took  the  premium,  Mr.  Suy- 
dam is  a  most  zealous  and  successful  amateur  cultivator. 

We  will  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  an  improvement  much  needed  in  the  Avay  of 
showing  fruits  offered  for  special  premiums  at  these  shows.  There  was  a  premium  of 
$10  offered  for  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  apples.  Now,  the  proper  way  would  have 
been  for  all  the  collections  offered  for  this  premium  to  be  placed  together,  side  by  side, 
without  the  names  of  the  growers,  but  merely  the  numbers  of  entry,  until  after  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  scattered  about  in  all  parts  of  the 
tent,  and  gave  the  committee  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor ;  and  their  decisions  can 
not  be  so  correct  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  other  case.  It  was  the  same  in  regard 
to  pears  and  other  fruits,  and  we  trust  it  will  receive  attention  before  another  exhibition. 
We  will  take  another  occasion  to  speak  of  it. 

There  was  a  premium  offered  for  "the  best  collection  of  newly  introduced  pears,  with 
description,"  &c.  Now  we  consider  it  scarcely  less  than  absurd  to  require  a  cultivator 
not  only  to  grow  the  fruit  and  present  it  properly  labelled,  but  accompanied  with  a 
description.  It  might  happen  that  the  person  who  presented  the  best  collection  of  new 
pears,  had  not  fruited  them  before ;  and  how  could  he  give  a  description  of  them  ?  It 
might  not  be  improper  to  ask  that  native  and  foreign  sorts  should  be  respectively  so 
desig-natcd,  but  such  an  unreasonable  condition  as  that  alluded  to  is  in  reality  a  tax  upon 
the  introduction  of  new  fruits,  which  those  who  made  out  the  premium  list  perhaps 
thought  it  best  to  impose. 

We  have  to  make  special  mention  of  a  fine  collection  of  pears,  consisting  of  104  vari- 
eties, shown  by  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  They  were  very  valuable  as  affording 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  growth  of  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  aid  in 
correcting  errors  in  nomenclature,  where  such  existed. 

The  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  held  several  evening  meetings  during  the  Fair,  and 
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had  some  pleasant  and  profitable  conversations,  to  which  we  will  hereafter  refer.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  they  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  as  well  as  any  oth'er  class 
of  men,  and  returned  home  well  satisfied  that  their  time  was  not  lost. 

We  have  not  seen  the  reports  of  committees. 

In  the  vegetable  department  the  display  was  excellent.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remember 
having  seen  a  better  at  any  previous  Fair.  Beets,  cabbages,  onions,  sweet  corn,  Lima 
beans,  squashes,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery,  watermelons,  must  melons,  potatoes, 
parsneps,  egg  plants,  leeks,  parsley,  and  indeed  all  the  common  garden  vegetables,  were 
shown  in  remarkable  perfection.  The  tent  appropriated  to  this  branch  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  very  few  inferior,  poorly  grown  articles,  were  to  be  seen.  We  have 
never  seen  so  many  Lima  beans  exhibited  at  any  show  in  this  State,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  this  finest  of  all  beans  receive  increased  attention.  Potatoes,  too,  were  exhib- 
ited in  unusual  abundance  and  perfection.  Mr.  C.  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  made  a  large 
display  of  seedling  varieties,  said  to  have  been  grown  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  We  had  not  sufiicient  leisure  to  examine  them  minutely,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  our  agricultural  friends  gave  them  due  attention.  Mr.  G.  was  imparting 
some  very  valuable  information,  in  regard  to  his  experiments.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  "  Mexican'^  potato  in  several  collections,  and  with 
a  variety  called  the  "  Mackinaw  Wkite,''^  shown  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Addington,  of  Marshall, 
near  Utica.  It  strikes  us  that  the  attention  now  given  to  the  potato,  must  result  in 
great  improvement.  The  principal  contributors  in  this  department  were,  Messrs.  E. 
Williams,  C.  Spratt,  C.  A.  Mann,  C.  E.  Goodrich,  and  W.  Gray,  of  Utica ;  James 
Hallock,  of  Whitesboro  ;  Jacob  New,  of  Canandaigua  ;  V.  W.  Boyce,  Ithaca  ;  S.  H. 
Addington,  of  Marshall ;  N.  &  E.  Hayward,  of  Brighton ;  C.  F.  Crosman  and  Theo- 
dore Backus,  of  Rochester. 

Rustic  Work.  —  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  tAVO  or  three  fine  specimens  of 
rustic  work  exhibited  in  Floral  Hall,  from  a  Socialist  or  Fouricrite  community  in  Oneida 
county.  Two  of  the  finest  rustic  chairs  we  have  ever  seen,  combining  great  strength 
with  elegance  of  design  and  completeness  of  execution ;  one  was  valued,  we  were  in- 
formed, at  |30,  and  the  other  at  $15,  A  picture  frame,  from  the  same  source  and  in 
the  same  style,  was  greatly  admired.  Would  it  not  be  well  enough  for  the  Society 
hereafter  to  ofier  suitable  premiums  for  cottage  and  garden  rustic  work  of  this  sort  ? 


THE    POMOLOGICAL    CONGRESS. 

This  body  met  according  to  appointment,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  September.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates  from  several  States,  and  a  most  imposing  display  of 
fruits.  The  President,  Dr.  Brinkle,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  had  made  all  proper  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  so  that  there  were  no  difii- 
culties  or  obstacles  to  be  met  or  overcome.  The  proper  business  of  the  Convention  was 
at  once  entered  upon,  and  proceeded  with  the  greatest  regularity,  harmony,  and  dispatch. 
The  first  day  was  consumed  in  arranging  the  fruits,  choosing  officers,  and  organizing 
committees.  Very  little,  we  believe,  was  done  in  the  way  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
fruits.  The  retiring  President,  Dr.  Brinkle,  who  has  most  ably  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  duties,  delivered  an  address  abounding  in  useful  suggestions  for  the  future, 
and  noting  the  more  important  events  of  the  past  year,  such  as  the  death  of  members 
of  the  Society,  &c.  The  address  was  timely  and  able,  and  is  justly  considered  as  laying 
a  broad  and  firm  basis  for  future  action.  The  second  day,  the  various  committees  entered 
upon  their  duties,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  with  the  completion  of  the  lists  of  offi- 
cers and  committees,  and  at  intervals  with  discussion  on  fruits. 
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At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  members  felt  that,  although  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  adjournment  had  come,  they  were  just  prepared  to  commence  a  profitable  session. 
A  large  number  of  them,  ourself  included,  had  been  nearly  all  the  time  engaged  on 
committees,  and  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jects that  had  been  brought  forward.  We  believe  it  is  the  general  determination  to 
occupy  an  entire  week  with  the  next  session ;  and  this  we  think  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  much  practical  good. 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Downing,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall.  The  audience 
was  large  and  select,  and  a  mournful,  solemn  stillness  pervaded  it,  indicative  of  a  deep 
and  melancholy  interest  in  the  theme  of  the  oration.  It  was  an  able  and  elegant  pro- 
duction, and  will  be  published  with  the  proceedings. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflBcers  chosen : 

Fres/dr7it.— MARSHALL   P.    WILDER,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice  Presidents. — One  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  including  the  Canada^,  California, 
and  Oregon. 

Secretaries. — F.  R.  Elliot,  of  Ohio ;  James  H.  "Watts,  of  New  York  ;  H.  "W".  S.  Cleveland,  of  Xew 
Jersey. 

Treas,urer. — Thos.  P.  James,  of  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Committee. — Dr.  W.  D.  Buinkle,  of  Philadelphia ;  B".  V.  French,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr. 
Peters,  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati ;  and  the  President,  and  1st 
Vice  President  ex-officio. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Fruits. — C.  M.  Hovey,  Massachusetts ;  P.  Barry,  Chas.  Downing,  -J.  P.  Knuc- 
L.4.ND,  New  York ;  R.  Buist,  Pennsylvania ;  S.  L.  Goodall,  Maine ;  C.  B.  Lines,  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  Native  Fruits. — W.  D.  Brinckle,  Pennsylvania ;  F.  R.  Elliot,  Ohio  ;  E.  Tatnall,  Jr., 
Delaware ;  Tuos.  Hancock,  New  Jersey ;  Col.  Hodge,  New  York ;  H.  P.  Byram,  Kentucky ;  Robert 
Manning,  Massachusetts. 

Committee  on  Synonyms. — J.  S.  Cabot,  Massachusetts ;  J.  J.  Thomas,  New  York ;  A.  H.  Ernst, 
Ohio  ;  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Illinois ;  S.  D.  Pardee,  Connecticut ;  A.  Gaul,  New  York ;  J.  D.  Fulton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Chairmen  of  State  Fruit  Committees,  (each  one  having  power  to  select  such  persons,  in  his  own 
State,  as  will  constitute  a  complete  and  efficient  committee.) — General  Chairman — Samuel  Walker, 
Roxbury,  Mass.  New  York — P.  Barry,  Rochester.  Pennsylvania — Thomas  P.  James,  Philadelphia. 
Delaware — Dr.  Lewis  P.  Bush,  Wilmington.  District  of  Columbia — Joshua  Pierce,  Washington. 
Georgia — Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  Savannah.  Virginia — Yardley  Taylor,  Purcell's  Store,  Loudon  Co. 
Maine — Hy.  Little,  Bangor.  New  Hampshire — H.  F.  French,  Exeter.  Massachusetts — Ebenezer 
Wright,  Boston.  Vermont — C.  Goodrich,  Burlington.  Rhode  Island — Stephen  H.  Smith,  Provi- 
dence. Connecticut  —  George  Gabriel,  New  Haven.  New  Jersey  —  Wm.  Reed,  Elizabethtown. 
Maryland — !3amuel  Feast,  Baltimore.  South  Carolina — Wm.  Sumner,  Pomaria,  North  Carolina — 
Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  Jackson.  Ohio — R.  Buchanan,  Cincinnati.  Illinois — J.  A.  Kennicott,  North- 
field.  Indiana— -J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Fort  Wayne.  California — Capt.  F.  W.  Macondray,  San  Francisco. 
Alabama — Charles  A.  Peabody,  Gerard.  Florida — A.  G.  Sems,  Quincy,  Gadsden  Co.  Kentucky — 
E.  D.  Hobbs,  Louisville.  Mississippi — Thomas  Affleck,  Washington.  Iowa — James  Grant,  Daven- 
port.     Missouri — Tliomas  Allen,  St.  Louis. 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  in  which  the  name  is  changed  to  "American  Pomological 
Society,"  and  membership  fixed  at  $20  for  a  life  member,  and  |2  for  a  biennial  mem- 
bership. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  and  adopted,  appointing  a  committee 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $20,000  or  more,  in  subscriptions  of  $1  and  upwards,  to  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  or  to  be  expended  otherwise  in 
some  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  The  President,  Robert  Buist,  Caleb  Cope, 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  B.  Hodge,  F.  R.  Elliot,  L.  Young,  D.  W.  Breckenridge,  and 
J.  A.  Kennicott,  constitute  such  committee. 

J.  S,  Cabot,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  invited  the 
Pomological  Society  to  meet  in  Boston  in  1854,  and  a  resolution  of  adjournment  was 
passed  to  that  effect. 

The  details  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  will  soon  reach  us,  and  we  shall  then  make 
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such  extracts  from  the  proceedings,  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  fruits,  &c.,  as  we  shall 
consider  of  more  immediate  interest. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  day  after  adjournment,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  glancing  over  the  splendid  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultu- 
ral Society.  The  great  hall  formerly  known  as  the  Chinese  Museum,  was  filled  with  pot 
plants,  floral  ornaments,  and  cut  flowers.  A  fountain  was  playing  away  in  the  center,  and 
close  to  it  was  a  pond.,  on  the  bosom  of  which  floated  the  gorgeous  and  wonderful  water 
lily,  Victoria  regia.  The  specimen  was  small,  but  perfect.  We  noticed  very  large  and 
fine  old  specimens  of  exotics,  such  as  collections  of  half  a  century's  standing  could  alone 
produce.  The  smaller  plants  were  no  way  remarkable — at  least,  not  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  —  and  were  so  mixed  up  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  general  eftect, 
that  they  could  not  be  well  examined.  The  Manetlia  was  trained  into  pretty  figures, 
on  wire ;  and  being  in  full  bloom,  they  were  the  most  ornamental,  and  we  think  the 
most  tasteful  objects  in  the  room.  The  display  of  cut  flowers  was  quite  below  what  we 
anticipated  seeing.  We  noted  but  two  or  three  collections  of  dahlias.  The  season  has 
been  rather  unfavorable  for  dahlias  almost  everywhere,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shown  in  a  hall  above  that  devoted  to  the  flowers,  and 
the  display  of  these  ^was,  in  our  opinion,  much  better  than  the  floral  ;  it  as  much 
exceeded  our  expectations,  as. the  other  fell  below.  The  fruits  were  large,  beautifully 
colored,  and  exhibited  in  large  quantities,  making  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  size 
of  some  of  the  specimens  surpassed  anything  we  have  seen.  We  had  here  the  pleasure 
of  making  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  Pennsylvania  varieties  we  much  desired 
to  see  at  home.  The  show  of  vegetables,  too,  was  exceedingly  rich  ;  the  articles  were 
grown  in  great  perfection,  and  shown  in  profusion  and  excellent  taste.  There  are  good 
practical  gardeners  about  Philadelphia,  and  they  receive  ample  encouragement  from  a 
wealthy,  refined,  and  liberal  population.     The  markets  are  proof  of  this. 

We  can  not  now  go  further  in  noticing  objects  and  matters  of  interest,  but  will  add 
that  our  visit  was  a  most  pleasant  one  —  by  far  too  short.  We  await  an  opportunity  to 
reciprocate  the  kind  attentions  shown  us. 


Pears  that  succeed  well  on  the  Quince. — During  the  State  Fair,  at  Utica,  a 
few  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  held  evening  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  conversa- 
tion or  discussion  on  topics  connected  with  fruits  and  fruit  culture.  Among  other  sub- 
jects that  came  up  at  these  meetings,  was,  "  What  pears  really  succeed  well  on  the 
quince,  after  several  years'  trial  ? "  The  question  was  put,  we  believe,  by  J.  J.  Thomas, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  each  one  present  should  name  such  varieties  as  they  had  suSi- 
cient  experience  with.  The  following  varieties,  and  jjrobably  a  few  others,  were  then 
named :  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.,  Glout  Morceau^  Vicar  of  Winkfield.,  Urbaiiisie, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Panache.,  Long  Green,  Long  Green  Striped.,  White 
Doyenne,  Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  Bergamotte  Cadette,  Easter  Beurre,  Doyenne  rf'  hiver 
d^Alencon,  Stevens^  Genesee,  Henry  IV,  Summer  Francreal,  Fig,  Napoleon,  Gray 
Doyenne.  We  believe  no  one  objected  to  any  of  the  above  twenty  varieties,  except 
Stevens''  Genesee,  with  which  some  thought  there  had  not  yet  been  suflScient  experience. 
Urbaniste  was  stated  to  be  a  slow  and  poor  grower  on  the  quince  when  young,  but  to 
improve  with  age. 

Of  gentlemen  present  who  participated  in  the  remarks  and  doings,  we  remember 
Wm.  R.  Prince,  of  Flushing  ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston  ;  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon ; 
Prof.  CoppocK,  of  Bufl"alo ;  Dr.  J,  A.  Warder,  F.  R.  Elliot,  and  M.  Kelly,  of  Ohio ; 
H.  E.  Hooker,  of  Rochester.  There  is  something  definite  and  reliable  in  this  kind  of 
information. 
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THE  MERVEILLE  DE  SEPTEMBER  CHERRY. 


Some  five  or  six  years  fifro  we  received 
had  little  faith  in  its  being  of 
much  value,  and  hence  propaga- 
ted it  very  sparingly.  On  its 
coming  into  bearing,  some  tvro 
or  three  years  since,  we  found  it 
sm;il],  rather  dry,  and  of  indiffer- 
ent liavor,  and  concluded  it  was 
nearly  worthless ;  but  we  find,  as 
the  tree  grows  older,  the  fruit  im- 
proves both  in  size  and  quality ; 
and  this  year  we  had  two  trees 
that  bore  a  fair  crop  of  handsome 
'fruit,  not  first  rate,  but  of  fair 
quality,  and  ripening  at  an  extra- 
ordinary season  for  a  sweet  cherry 
— the  beginning  of  September; 
and  if  let  alone  by  the  birds, 
would  last  through  the  greater 
part  of  that  month. 

The  fruit  is  medium  size,  dark 
purplish  red,  when  fully  ripe,  re- 
sembling in  size  and  color  the 
Early  Purple  Ouigne.  The  flesh 
is  rather  firm,  sweet,  and  pleasant; 
must  be  fully  ripe  to  be  in  its  best 
condition,  and  appears  ripe  long 
before  it  is  so.  Worthy  a  place 
in  large  collections,  as  being  the 
latest  sweet  cherry  known.  The 
tree  is  an  erect,  rapid  grower,  like 
the  heart  varieties,  and  bears  feir 
crops.  Fruit  improves  as  the 
trees  grow  older.     Season,   Sept. 


a  cherry  under  this  name,  from  France.     We 


Our  space  is  so  much  occupied 
with  notices  of  the  Pomological 
Congress  and  the  fruit  exhibition 
of  our  own  State  Society,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  other  mat- 
ters that  should  have  appeared  in 
this  number. 


Manufactured  Manures. — A  meeting  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  agricultural 
interests  in  England,  was  recently  held  in  London,  to  take  into  consideration  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  guano  and  other  portable  manuras.  Resolutions  were 
passed  to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of  a  public  company  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
cheap  manure  equal  to  guano,  would  be  abundantly  remunerative  to  capitalists,  and  a 
great  national  advantage;  and  that  a  provisional  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
that  object. 
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New  York  State  Fair. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  took 
place  at  Utica,  on  the  'Zth,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of 
September,  being  nine  days  earlier  than  that  held 
at  Rochester  last  year.  This  alteration  brought 
the  Fair  just  at  the  busiest  time  of  wheat  sowing, 
and  this  may  in  part  account  for  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  farmers  present. 
There  was,  however,  on  the  whole,  no  diminution 
in  the  quality  of  articles  exliibited,  and  some  of 
the  departments  were  superior — that  of  dairy 
products  in  particular.  Utica  being  in  the  center 
of  a  dairy  district,  we  expected  a  first  rate  show 
of  cheese ;  but  in  this  particular  the  Fair  exceeded 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  There  were  also 
three  new  cheese  presses  exhibited,  which  struck 
us  as  being  improvements  on  all  we  have  before 
seen. 

In  the  stock  department^  the  Durhams  and 
Devous  were  well  represented,  both  in  respect  to 
quality  and  numbers.  There  were  but  few  Here- 
fords  and  Ayrshires  shown,  but  they  were  of 
superior  character.  There  was  one  lot  of  Alder- 
neys  exhibited  by  Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Patterson, 
N.  J.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  very  small,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  fatten  them ;  but  they  are 
said  to  yield  richer  milk,  and  more  of  it  for  a 
given  amount  of  food,  than  any  other.  Tliere 
was  a  good  show  of  grade  cattle,  and  also  a  very 
large  number  of  good  working  cattle — more  so 
than  at  any  preceding  Fair  we  have  visited. 

In  farm  and  carriage  horses,  the  show  was  not 
credita,ble,  and  we  should  judge  was  by  no  means 
a  fair  representation  of  the  horses  in  the  district. 
There  was  a  goodly  number  of  superior  stallions 
and  brood  mares  ;  and  had  we  seen  but  these,  we 
should  have  supposed  the  surrounding  counties 
well  supplied  with  superior  working  horses. 

As  fodder  of  all  kinds  ia  likely  to  be  exceeding- 
ly scarce  this  coming  winter,  and  there  will  there- 
fore be  a  large  demand  for  hay  and  cornstalk  cut- 
ters, we  were  glad  to  see  so  many  on  exhibition 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  One  manufac- 
tured by  Taylor,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  125  Pearl  street, 
N.  Y,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  appeared  to 
do  the  work  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. — 
"  Webb's  patent,"  exhibited  by  J.  E.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  of  Oswego  county,  did  its  work  first  rate. 

The  number  of  sheep  exhibited  was  small,  and, 
on  the  whole,  by  no  means  superior.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  good  specimens  of  the  various 
breeds.     J.  D.  Patterson,  of  Westfield,  Chautau- 


que  county,  K  Y.,  had  some  splendid  French 
Merinos,  and  we  believe  took  the  first  premium 
for  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  and  for  the  best 
buck.  Sharp  &  Taylor,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y,  also 
exhibited  some  beauties,  recently  imported  by 
Jewtitt  &  Co.,  of  Vermont.  They  obtained  the 
premium  for  the  second  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  and 
for  the  second  best  buck,  and  also  the  first  premi- 
um for  a  yearling  buck.  Reed  Burritt,  of  Bur- 
dett,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  fine  Silesian  buck.  In 
Long  and  Middle  Wooled  sheep  there  was  but  an 
indifferent  show.  John  McDonald,  of  Warren, 
Herkimer  county,  K  Y,  had  a  pen  of  eight  Lei-* 
cester  ewes,  which  pleased  us  exceedingly.  Mr. 
Wakeman,  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  some 
very  fine  South  Downs,  as  also  did  Col.  Sherwood, 
of  Auburn. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  small,  but  of  very  supe- 
rior quality.  (We  wish  this  was  a  more  general 
characteristic  of  our  Fairs.)  A.  L.  Fish,  of  Litch- 
field, Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  jsen  of 
Suftblks,  which  were  very  fine,  and  attracted  con- 
siderable notice.  This  is  a  small  breed,  but  ma- 
tures early,  and  lays  on  fat  with  great  rapidity. 
A  pen  of  four,  under  one  year  old,  of  a  "small 
breed,"  belonging  to  James  Plait,  of  Attica,  N. 
Y,  was  very  fine.  There  were  also  some  very 
good  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  sows,  and  some 
excellent  crosses.  We  expected  to  have  seen  some 
of  the  Chinese  breed,  but  were  disappointed. 

In  the  poultry  department  the  show  was  excel- 
lent and  very  attractive. 

In  agricultural  implements  and  machines  the 
show  was  good,  but  not  so  extensive  as  was  ex- 
pected. J.  Rapalje  &  Co.,  Rochester,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  implements  and  ma- 
chines. Emery  &  Co.,  and  Wheeler,  Melick,  & 
Co.,  of  Albany,  were  on  hand  with  their  celebra- 
ted Horse  Powers,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

Tlie  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Drills,  &c.,  re- 
ceived close  attention,  and  were  much  admired. 


We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  various 
favors  from  our  friends,  in  the  form  of  ripe  fruit, 
(fee.  To  friend  Parks,  of  Victor,  we  are  indebted 
for  fine  watermelons ;  to  II.  H.  Gunter,  of  Gun- 
ter's  Hotel,  New  York,  for  a  barrel  of  sweet  pota- 
toes. If  any  of  our  friends  visit  New  York  city, 
they  will  find  Mr.  G.  always  at  home,  and  atten- 
tive to  their  wants,  at  his  house,  146  and  147, 
Fulton  street 
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Death  ok  J.  P..  Norton. — While  at  the  State 
Fair,  we  heard  the  melancholy  iutelligence  of  tire 
death  of  J.  P.  Norton.  For  some  years  Mr.  Nor- 
ton has  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  applied  to  agriculture,  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  in  Yale  College. 
Prof.  Norton,  though  but  a  young  man,  only  30 
years  of  age,  had  spent  three  years  in  Europe, 
under  eminent  jDrofcssors' in  Great  Britaii^and  on 
the  continent,  and  has  devoted  his  time  and  tal- 
ents principally  to  the  investigation  of  chemistry 
as  applied  to  agriculture.  Many  of  our  young 
men  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  in 
college,  and  his  contributions  to  the  agricultural 
press  have  been  invaluable.  In  the  death  of 
Norton  and  Downing,  the  friends  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  have  lost  their  brightest  lights, 
and  truly  have  cause  to  mourn.  But  they  did  a 
good  work  while  the  day  lasted.     Let  ua  follow 

in  their  footsteps. 

• 

Tkrra  Culture. -r- Some  correspondents  have 
inquired  whether  the  lecture  and  disclosures  of 
Mr.  CoMSTocK  are  worth  the  price  charged  —  one 
dollar.  If  we  should  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  doi7ig  every  thing  in  season — leaving  notliing 
for  the  morrow  that  can  be  done  to-day, — and 
should  spend  an  hour  in  enfoi'cing  this  rule  upon 
our  audience,  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  might  re- 
ceive a  dollar's  worth  of  benefit  from  our  lecture. 
Still,  we  might  say  nothing  new — nothing  but 
what  others  know  as  well  as  om-selves.  The  facts 
stated  by  Jlr.  Comstock,  are  mostly  to  be  found  in 
horticultural  works;  and  the  little  there  is  new 
in  the  lecture,  and  which  Mr.  C.  calls  liis  secret, 
we  think  is  not  sustained  by  facts.  Mr.  Comstock 
shows  very  little  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy. His  pretensions  to  prevent  the  potato  rot, 
the  destruction  of  wheat  by  fly,  weevil,  ifec,  is  the 
sheerest  humbug.  What  there  is  good  in  the  lec- 
ture, every  intelligent  cultivator  knows;  and 
what  there  is  new,  is  at  least  very  doubtful. 

•¥ 

State  Fairs. — The  State  Fairs  this  year  have 
generally  been   unusually  successful.     We   shall 

give  notices  of  several  next  month. 

• 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  interesting  work  on  the  World's 

Fair  of  1851. 

, « 

Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Farm- 
er, must  be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms  —  $2.00  for  every  hundred  words,  each  in- 
sertion, paid  in  aduance. 


Agrioultukal  Fairs. — Below  we  publish  all  the 
agricultural  Fairs  to  be  held  this  fall  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge. 

STATE   FAIK8. 

Pt'nn?yh  ania,  at  Lancaster, Oct.  20,  21,  22 

N»>w  lluiiipshire,  at  Meredith  Bridge,.       "  6,    7,    8 

Indiana,  at  Indianapolis, "  19    20    21 

New  Brunswick,  at  Frederickton, "  5'    to    9 

Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukie, "  6     7     8 

Georgia, "  IS    to'  23 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore, "     20   27   28   29 

American  Institute,  at  New  York, '•  '  '  '  "  '    5 

"                 Kxhib.  ol  Stock,..       "  19,20,21 

COUNTY   FAHIS. 

Genesee, Oct.  6,    7 

Cayuga,  at  Auburn, "  g     7 

Putnam,  at  Carmel, "  5'    g 

Richmond, "  '17 

Dutchess,  at  Washington  Hollow, "  5,    6 

Westchester,  at  White  Plains, "  6,    7,    8 


lnquiri£0  an^  '^nsmtvs. 

(Edward  Hedley,  Medina.)  We  do  not  know 
that  there  are  feny  rabbit  warrens  in  this  or  ad- 
joining States.  Have  never  seen  the  silver  gi-ey 
rabbit  in  this  country. 


(H.  M.  B.,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.)  Swamp 
Muck. — ^The  value  of  swamp  muck,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  best  adapted,  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  location  in  which  it  is  formed.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  us  to  say  arbitrarily 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  of  much  value 
as  a  manure  for  light  gravelly  soil. 

Muck,  like  peat,  is  very  insoluble,  and  incapa- 
ble of  furnishing  its  elements  of  fertility  to  plants 
until  decomposed.  To  decompose  it,  however,  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  owing  to  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties. Composting  it  with  caustic  lime  or  ashes, 
will  decompose  it  most  readily ;  but  as  these  sub- 
stances set  free  any  ammonia  the  muck  may  con- 
tain, and  facilitate  its  escape,  they  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  good  plan  is  to  throw  it 
up  loosely  in  the  fall,  in  some  dry  place,  and  let 
the  frosta  of  winter  pulverize  and  dry  it.  When 
dry,  it  may  be  pl^ed  in  alternate  layers  with 
fresh  horse  manure,  sea  weeds,  or  any  rapidly  fer- 
menting substance.  If,  too,  the  heap  is  so  placed 
that  the  liquid  manure  of  the  barn-yard  could  be 
pumped  upon  it,  so  much  the  better.  In  this  way 
it  rapidly  decomposes,  and  a  manure  is  obtained 
which  is  valuable  for  most  cultivated  crops,  espe- 
cially for  beets,  turncps,  cabbages,  and  other  veg- 
etables, and  well  repays  the  labor.  Dry  muck  is 
also  of  much  value  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid 
manure,  and  may  advantagously  be  used  for  that 
purpose  on  all  farms  where  readily  obtained.  Will 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  used  it,  give  us  their 
experience  in  the  best  methods  of  digging,  drying, 
and  decomposing  it,  and  the  effects  produced. 
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GxTANO  OK  Wheat.  — How  shall  I  apply  guano  most 
prufiUibly  to  whi-at  V  A"nd  what  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving grapes  in  their  natural  state,  for  winter  use  ?  C.  W. 
— Plmiau  ivLviUt. 

Tlie  best  time  to  apply  guauo  to  the  wheat  crop, 
«  in  the  fall;  such  i3  the  result  of  experiment. 
As  regards  the  best  method  of  application,  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists;  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, among  practical  fiirmers,  as  among  the  ranks 
of  agricultural  chemists  and  mere  theoretical 
farmers.  Some  contend  that  there  is  a  great  loss 
of  ammonia  (the  principal  element  of  guano,  of 
value  to  the  wheat  plants)  if  applied  to  the  soil, 
without  some  chemical  means  being  used  to  fix  it. 
Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  is  recommended  for 
this  purpose;  likewise  common  salt,  charcoal  dust, 
and  peat,  have  their  several  advocates. 

If  gypsum  would  fix  the  ammonia  of  guano,  by 
converting  it  into  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  we 
would  say,  always  mix  plaster  witli  the  guano 
previous  to  sowing.  But  it  will  not.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  I't  has  no  effect  at  all  on  guano ;  but 
when  slightly  moistened  with  water,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time,  not  only  will  it  not  fix 
the  ammonia,  hut  actually  liberates  it.  and  is  tfiere- 
fore  worse  thaii  useless.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
in  a  chemiciil  sense,  snlphate  of  lime  will  decom- 
pose carbonate  ammonia,  forming  the  fixed  salt 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime.  But  chemists  always  operate  with  their 
substances  in  solution,  and  it  is  only  when  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  in  solution  that  it  will  fix  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia;  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  mixing 
gypsum  with  guano,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  ammonia. 

The  ammonia  of  guano,  in  its  unmixed  state, 
will  probably  escape  to  some  extent  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  in  eonsc([uence  of  decomposition  ;  but 
we  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  guano  is  mixed 
with  the  soil,  there  is  no  longer  any  evaporation 
of  ammonta.  It  is  known  that  several  kinds  of 
soils  will  attract  ammonia ;  and  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Way  show  that  some  leoils  retain  it  with 
great  tenacity. 

In  sowing  guano  on  wheat,  therefore,  we  tliink 
it  a  waste  of  lime,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  at  any 
trouble  in  trying  to  fix  the  ammonia.  Our  meth- 
od has  been,  first  to  break  the  lump?  of  the  guano 
until  they  would  uass  through  a  seive,  and  then 
re-bag,  take  it  to  the  ficid,  and  sow  it  UiOne  at  tue 
rate  of  two  to  four  cwt.  per  acre,  araggmg  it  in 
immediatelj',  sowing  the  wheat  at  the  same  time. 
This  way  answers  wci'l,  and  we  know  of  no  belter. 

In  England,  guano  is  often  sown  on  the  young 
wheat  plant  in  early  spring,  and  answers  a  good 
purpose  in  this  way ;  but  fall  sowing  is  there  con- 


sidered the  best  by  most  farmers  who  have  tried 
both  plana 

If  our  friend  tries  guano  on  wheat,  we  hope  he 
will  let  us  know  the  result. 

If  it  was  but  half  its  present  price,  the  applicor 
tion  of  guano  on  wheat  would  be  attended  with 
great  profit  At  the  present  relative  prices  of 
guano  and  wheat,  it  may  pay  to  use  it,  yet  the 
prospect  of  profit  is  not  very  bright. 

Preserving  Grapes. — We  find  no  difficulty  in 
preserving  grapes  in  a  very  simple  way.  This 
year  we  had  fine  Isabellas  in  abundance  as  late  as 
the  20th  of  April.  We  pick  the  grapes  on  a  dry 
day,  cut  out  with  scissors  any  imperfect  or  bruised 
berries,  and  then  spread  the  bunches  on  the  floor 
of  a  vacant  room,  or  on  shelves,  first  covering  the 
floor  with  paper.  We  let  them  lie  in  this  way 
about  a  week,  and  then  pack  them  away  in  boxes, 
putting  a  layer  of  cotton  batting  between  each 
layer  of  grapes.  The  boxes  we  put  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Last  year  we  appropriated  a  closet  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  ;  and  a 
party  of  friends  who  "tasted"  our  last  dish  of 
ijiapes,  unanimously  declared  they  were  as  fine  as 
when  first  taken  from  the  vines. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  give  a  new  method, 
adopted  to  some  extent  in  France,  which  we  take 
from  the  Albany  Cultivator  : 


"  A  new  method  of  keeping  grapes  in  winter  has  been 
praeticed  in  France,  consisnng  esseniially  in  hanging  up 
the  bunches  separately,  by  the  amuoler  end  on  wire  hooks. 
Small  wires,  of  sufficient  stiffness,  and  a  few  inehes  in 
length,  are  bent  into  hooks  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S : 
one  end  is  passed  inlc  the  smaller  end  of  the  bunch,  and 
the  other  placed  upon  a  suspenciea  noop,  as  shown  m  the 
annexed  figure.  The  position  of  the  buujhes  causes  every 
berry  to  hang  away  from  its  neighbor,  and  eonsequently 
they  are  less  liable  to  rot  by  contact,  thart  by  any  other 
arrangement.  , 

The  hoops  are  suspended  by  three  cords  or  wires  to  a 
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button  overhead,  like  the  hook  of  a  baby-jumper ;  and  any 
convenient  number  of  hoops  may  be  hung  successively 
under  the  first.  The  center  of  the  fruit  room  may  be  tlius 
occupied ;  and  the  walls  may  be  covered  by  passing  hori- 
zontal wires  around  the  walls,  and  about  a  foot  from  them, 
to  receive  the  hooks  for  the  suspension  of  the  bunches. 

This  will  be  found  much  more  perfect  than  the  more 
common  practice  of  keeping  grapes  upon  shelves  or  in 
drawers.  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  remind  those  accustomed 
to  the  successful  keeping  of  grapes,  of  the  necessity  of  care- 
ful picking,  the  removal  of  imperffect  or  decayed  berries, 
and  of  avoiding  too  much  moisture  in  the  fruit  room  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  dryness  on  the  other  as 
to  cause  wilting.  The  former  may  be  prevented  by  chloride 
of  lime,  which  absorbs  moisture  rapidly ;  and  the  latter  by 
keeping  the  fruit  room  (which  may  be  only  a  few  feet 
square,)  fiernielically  sealed — opening  the  door  but  once  a 
week  to  examine  the  fruit  and  remove  any  bad  berries. 
The  necessity  of  excluding  frost  is  of  course  obvious. 


Salt  ojt  "Wheat. — What  is  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manure 
for  wheat?     U.— Rochester,  N.  Y. 

If  a  soil  is  deficient  in  soda,  common  salt  (which 
ia  a  chloride  of  sodium)  .will  supply  it ;  and  in 
thus  supplying  an  actual  deficiency,  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  But  soils,  unless  under  uncommon 
management,  are  never  exhausted  of  soda;  for 
such  is  the  constitution  of  most  soils,  and  that  of 
most  plants  grown  on  them,  that  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  would  be  exhausted  long  before  soda ; 
and  as  plants  will  not  grow  at  all  without  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  the  soil  could  not  be  ex- 
hausted of  soda,  unless  these  elements  had  been 
artificially  applied  ahne.  Salt,  then,  as  an  actual 
fertilizer,  we  believe  will  do  no  good  ; — in  other 
words,  it  will  do  no  good  as  supplying  an  actual 
constituent  of  the  plant.  It  will  cheek  over  hix- 
uriousness  of  growth,  giving  a  stiffer  and  brighter 
straw.  Prof.  Wat  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
good  effect  of  salt,  as  recorded  by  some  experi- 
menters, is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  double  salt 
of  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia  is  more  soluble 
in  water  impregnated  with  salt,  than  in  common 
rain  water;  and  that  on  some  soils,  therefore, 
an  application  of  salt  will  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable benefit,  by  rendering  the  silicate  of 
ammonia  available  to  the  plant ;  so  that  an  ap- 
plication of  salt  IS  equivalent,  on  that  crop,  to 
an  artificial  supply  of  ammonia.  Further  exper- 
iments, which  are  now  bemg  instituted,  will 
doubtless  throw  considerable  light  on  this  inter- 
esting subject. 

• 

Sheep  Rack. — Mr.  Bainbkidge,  of  Romulus, 
wishes  to  know  the  best  form  for  making  cattle 
and  sheep  racks,  and  by  your  request,  I  will  give 
yon  my  plan  of  a  sheep  rack.  Take  a  plank  12 
feet  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  16  inches  wide,  and 
draw  a  line  4  inches  from  the  edg.i  all  around  the 
.plank;  then  space  it  3^  inches  apart,  and  with 
a  f-inch  augur  bore  your  holes  l-J  inches  deep 
in  the  center  of  the  soaces  you  have  made  in 
the  line;  then  mtx&e  your  slats  or  rounds  15  inches 
long,  and  put  them  m  t'ne  no.es  around  the  piank; 
then  take  two  more  plank  12  feet  long,  12  inches 


wide,  and  li  thick,  and  bore  holes  in  the  lower 
edge  1^  inches  deep,  to  correspond  with  the  lower 
holes  ;  then  put  the  plank  on  the  top  of  the  shits; 
let  the  slats  continue  around  the  end  of  the  rack 
aa  the  sides ;  nail  the  ends  to  the  side.  The  bot- 
tom will  be  eight  inches  wide  and  the  top  16 
inches ;  and  if  you  please,  you  can  put  a  cover  on 
the  top  of  your  rack,  to  prevent  the  snow  and 
rain  getting  on  your  fodder.  This  will  make  a 
rack  for  25  sheep.  You  will  see  that  the  line  is 
drawn  4  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  lower  plank. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  form  a  manger.  Take  a 
strip  of  board  4  inches  wide,  nail  on  the  edge  of 
the  plank  all  around,  and  this  will  form  a  good 
feed  box.  Take  two  pieces  of  timber  about  four 
inches  square,  and  3  feet  long,  pin  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rack  about  two  feet  from  the  ends, 
frame  in  the  ends  of  your  cross  pieces  a  post  1 5 
inches  long  to  stand  on,  and  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  when  you  wish.  J.  F.  Hopkins. — Cath- 
arine, N.  Y. 

« 

HORTICULTURAL. 

(J.  J.,  Gait,  C.  W.)  Mazzaed  Cherry. — Neither 
of  those  described  is  the  Mazzard;  that  of  which 
you  give  a  sketch,  is  the  Frumis  padus,  or  bird 
cherry.  The  Mazzard  resembles  the  cultivated 
heart  cherries  in  both  tree  and  fruit,  and  is  there- 
fore easily  distinguished  from  those  you  refer  to. 

Buckthorn  is  quite  different  from  the  common 
thorn  found  in  your  forests,  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent genus,  (Rhamnus.)  We  would  most  decidedly 
prefer  a  good  Buckthorn  or  Osage  Orange  hedge 
around  a  ten  acre  field,  putting  expense  out  of  the 
question,  to  any  wooden  fence.  We  lately  saw 
some  fine  samples  of  Honey  Locust  hedge,  that 
convinced  us  of  the  practicability  of  making  first 
rate  farm  hedges  of  this  plant.  The  Osage  Orange 
stood  the  last  severe  winter  here  very  well  in  a 
hedge,  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  entire 
success. 

Books. — Gray's  Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the 
United  States ;  rather  an  expensive  work,  but 
complete,  and  just  what  you  want,  as  near  as  it 
can  be  had. 

(H.  B.  C,  Alleghany  county.  Pa.)  The  wild 
rose,  well  managed,  will  make  a  good  hedge ;  but 
an  objection  to  it  is,  it  throws  up  too  many  suck- 
ers. The  seed  of  this  and  thorn  should  be  buried 
a  foot  deep,  or  so,  in  dry,  loamy  soil,  and  left 
there  for  a  year  before  sowing.  They  do  not 
generally  vegetate  the  first  season. 

The  Fruit  Garden  can  oe  sent  by  mail.  Price, 
$1.25 

(J.  W.  n.,  Saratoga.)  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  wnat  you  call  "  Cape  Gooseberiy,"  but  may 
Know  It  oy  another  nam<?  Will  be  glad  to  see 
t'nem. 
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A  Frnit  and  Model  Farm  and  Nursery  for  Sale. 

SAID  farm  received  the  premium  in  ]851,of  the  Allegliany 
Counly  Ag.  Society.  It  contains  W)  acres  of  upland,  with 
ten  runnint:  springs.  800  bu.  wheat,  400  bu.  oats,  one  field 
corn,  and  40  Urns  of  hay,  are  about  the  product  per  annum. 
The  orchard  contains  2000  bearing  fruit  trees  of  16  years 
growth,  with  gripes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  all 
kinds  of  berries^  &c. 

The  buildings  cost  $5000,  five  years  ago,  and  consist  of  a 
brick  house,  banic  barn,  tenant  house,  two  stone  milk- 
houses,  with  all  other  out-buildings,  &c. 

100,000  nursery  trees,  from  one  to  six  years  old.  25,000 
will  be  fit  to  transplant  the  coming  season,  and  my  foreman 
will  superintend  it  if  desired,  who  has  done  so  for  the  past 
five  years. 

Said  farm  is  situated  4^  miles  south  from  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  Washington  turnpike  road,  and  will  be 
sold  at  a"  bargain,  and  possession  given  in  thirty  days. 

Terms— $0,000  in  cash  ;  ballance  from  five  to  ten  years, 
with  interest,  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage. 

Having  no  son.s,  and  health  having  failed,  and  age  is 
coming  on,  are  the  reasons  I  offer  my  residence  at  so  great 
a  baro-ain.  J.  L.  SNYDER. 

Green  Tree,  Allegany  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.,  1851.— 10-lt* 


3Ionroe  Nursery. 

TO  those  who  have  purchased  trees  of  me,  at  the  Monroe 
Nurserv,  it  is  unnecessftry  to  say  anything  here  ;  but  the 
public  generally  1  would  recommend  to  call  and  examine 
my  st<-)ek  of  trees,  for  they  are,  without  doubt,  the  most 
thriftv  and  stocky  that  can  be  found  in  any  nursery  around. 
It  is  true,  I  can  not  boast  of  100,000  of  one  kind,  100,000  of 
another,  50,000  of  another,  &c. ;  but  this  I  can  say,  that  I 
have  40,000  fine,  thriftv,  well  grown  apple  trees,  three  and 
four  years  old,  all  of  the  best  leading  varieties,  ready  for 
delivery  this  fail.  Also,  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  &c.,  in 
like  proportion,  all  of  which  are  offered  low,  and  very  low 
to  wiiolesalo  jobbers.  

My  facilities  for  obtaining  buds  and  scions  from  bearing 
trees,  are  likewise  unsurpassed  by  any  other  nursery,  hav- 
ing, since  I  have  o^vned  and  carried  on  the  nursery,  (now 
going  on  ten  years,)  set  out  new  standards  of  all  the  best 
leading  varieties,  all  of  which  are  in  bearing  condition. 
CHARLES   P0WI3. 

Greece,  Ridge  Plank  Road,  Oct.,  ISoO.         


French  Zinc  Paint. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  white 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  white  in  use,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities. 

Tlie  "French  Zinc  is  not  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  for  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
bodv,  than  tlie  New  Jersey  Zinc. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

July,  1852,  ^ 


M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 


A  Novel  for  the  whole  Union  will  be  published  soon. 
NORTHWOOD ;  or,  Life  North  and  South,  showing 
the  true  character  of  both:    By  Mks.  Saeah  J.  Hale. 
Illustrated. 

"  He  who  loves  not  his  country  can  love  nothing." 
The  intention  of  this  deeply  interesting  novel  is  to  illus- 
trate the  dignity  of  labor,  and  show  the  influence  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions  on  the  character  of  our  people  both  North 
and  South.  It  is  a  book  for  the  Nation :  nothing  partisan 
or  sectfonal  has  swayed  the  mind  of  the  authoress.  Mrs. 
Hale  is  not  tinged  by  any  of  the  isms  of  the  day,  but  is 
above  any  female  writer  of  our  country;  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  of  woman. 

H  LONG  &  BROTHER,  No.  43  Ann  street,  N.  T. 
This  work  can  not  fail  to  have  a  large  sale,  and  the  trade 
are  therefore  requested  to  send  in  their  orders  early.— 
Bound  in  cloth,  price  $1 ;  paper  covers,  75  cents. 

N.  B.  —  D.  M.  DEWEY,  wholesale  and  retail  agent  for 
Western  Now  York. 


Wheeler's  Patent  RaHv»'ay  Cliaiit  Horse  Pow- 
er and  Oversftot  Thresher  &  Separator. 

TH3  superiority  of  Wheeler's  Patent  Railway  Chain 
Horse-Power,  and  Overshot  Thresher  and  Separator  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Thousands  of  them  are  in  use, 
many  of  which  have  threshed  from  50,000  to  li  0,000  bush- 
els of  grain,  and  are  still  in  good  condition.  Probably  more 
than  four  times  as  many  of  these  machines  were  sold  du- 
ring last  year  as  of  any  other  kind.  They  are  beyond 
doubt  the  most  durable  and  economical  machine  in  use. 
Their  capacity  has  been  tested  by  repeated  trials  as  well  at 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Fairs  as  on  several  pri- 
vate occasions  in  competition  with  another  machine  made 
in  this  city  which  has  been  advertised  to  be  far  superior  to 
ours,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been  about  ane- 
third  and  in  some  instances  more  in  favor  of  our  machines. 
In  every  case  except  one,  where  we  have  submitted  our 
machine  to  a  working  test  at  Fairs,  it  has  taken  the  high- 
est premiums;  and  in  that  excepted  case  the  committee 
decided  that  our  machine  performed  its  work  in  8  minutes 
and  its  competitor  in  11%  minutes,  being  nearly  one-third 
in  favor  of  ours. 

We  have  also  exhibited  ours  in  competition  with  the 
same  machine  at  the  State  Fairs  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  at  the  Provincial  Fair  in  Upper 
Canada,  at  all  of  which  we  received  the  highest  premiums, 
viz:  In  Ohio,  a  Silver  Medal  and  Dijjloma;  in  Michigan, 
$20 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  $10 ;  and  in  Canada,  a  Diploma. 

We  have  numerous  similar  testimonials  from  county  Soci- 
eties, where  we  have  always  received  the  highest  premiums 
awarded  to  Chain  Powers. 

Price  of  One  Horse  Power,  Thresher,  Separator,  and 

Belting $120 

Two  Horse  do., 145 

Price  of  Double  Power,  Thresher,  and  Winnower, 225 

From  R.  Olnffy,  of  Portage,  N.  Y. 
"  Messrs.  Wheelek,  Melick,  &  Co. — I  will  now  state 
some  facts  in  regard  to  your  Thresher  and  Winnower.  We 
first  used  it  to  thresh  oats,  which  were  good  and  not  very 
long  straw.  With  five  hands  we  threshed  and  cleaned,  fit 
for  any  market,  60  bushels  per  hour  while  running.  This 
is  not  guess  work,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  but  we  kept  the 
time  to  the  minutes,  and  much  larger  figures  might  have 
been  made  had  we  exerted  ourselves.  Our  wheat  was 
heavy  grmcth  and  very  Imig  straw.  We  averaged  20  to 
25  bushels  an  hour,  using  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  span  of 
very  light  horses  alternately ;  but  with  either  team  alone, 
and  five  hands,  I  can  thresh  400  bushels  good  oats  a  day, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  wheat,  and  make  it  no  harder  for 
team  or  hands  than  ordinary  farm  work.  The  machine  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  farmer's  use ;  can  be  worked  at 
so  little  expense  and  in  bad  weather  when  little  else  can  be 
done.  It  is  of  the  most  simple  and  durable  construction, 
there  being  nothing  liable  to  break  or  soon  wear  out  but 
that  a  common  farmer  can  repair.  It  cleans  the  grain  well 
and  wastes  less  than  any  other  I  ever  exanimed.  I  write 
thus  minutely  that  you  may  understand  the  facts  as  they 
are,  the  figures  I  have  given  being  taken  from  our  ordinary 
threshing  without  any  effort  to  hurry  business." 


From  Samuel  Tucker,  of  North  Evans,  N.  T. 
"Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melicik,  &  Co. — In  reply  to  your 
request  about  the  Thresher  and  Winnower,  I  am  ready  to 
answer  that  it  works  well.  Indeed  its  equal  was  never  seen 
in  Erie  county.  1  have  threshed  13,794  bushels  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  besides  50  bushels  grass  seed.  A  number 
of  my  neighbors  want  machines  like  mine." 

The  subscribers  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  these  machines 
in  Rochester,  and  the  general  agency  for  Western  New 
York.  We  sell  at  the  manufacturers'  prices,  addmg  trans- 
portation. J.  RAPALJE JU  CO., 

63  and  65  Buffalo  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FISHKILL.    LANDllVG    NURSERY. 

TWO    AND   A   HALF   MILES   NollTll   FROM    NEWIIURGH   FERRY. 

TITE  subscriber  respectfully  solicits  tlie  attention  of  fruit 
growers  and  dealers  in  fruit  trees,  to  his  large  stock,  fur 
sale  this  fall,  consisting  of 

40,000  Api'LE  Trkes,  of  tlio  most  api)rovcd  varieties,  6  to 
10  feet  high,  at  from  .$12  to  :iil4  per  hundred. 

20,000  Pear  Teees,  embracing  all  the  varieties  in  gen- 
eral cultivation,  5  to  S  feet  high,  80  cts.  each,  $28  per  hun- 
dred, on  pear  stocks.  On  quince  the  trees  are  very  thrifty, 
and  include,  in  addition  to  the  leading  standard  sorts,  many 
of  the  new  varieties  of  recffat  introduction,  Which  promise 
well. 

30,000  OiiEKRY  Trefj?,  two  to  three  years  old,  of  nearly 
all  the  popular  kinds  in  cultivation : — Dwarfs,  on  Mahalel) 
stocks,  of  the  choicest  varieties,  can  also  be  supplied,  6  to 
12  feet  high,  .$20  to  .$22  per  hundred. 

20,(10(1  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  sorts, 
$.30  per  hundred.    Trees  thrifty,  pretty,  and  of  fine  size. 

A  large  stock  of  Apricot,  mostly  on  Plum  stocks,  at 
$30  on  plum,  $12>^  on  peach,  per  hundred. 

30,0(JO  Peach  Treks,  of  the  most  valuable  standard  vari- 
eties, one  to  two  years'  growth  on  the  inoculation,  T  cents 
each,  ?6  per  hundred.  No  peach  pits  are  planted  but  from 
a  district  where  the  "  Yellows"  has  not  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  Stock  of  Isabella  and  Catawha  Grape  Vines 
is  very  large,  two  to  four  years  old,  with  fine  roots;  liaving 
been  annually  cut  back,  they  are  in  fine  condition  for  vine- 
yard planting.     $10  to  $15  per  hundred. 

2,000  Quince  Trees,  mostly  of  the  Apple  variety ;  Cur- 
rant and  Kaspberry  bushes.  Strawberry  plants,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual and  other  Roses,  «tc. 

40,0(H)  Deciduol's  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Treks, 
suitable  for  lawns  and  avenues,  many  of  which  are  of  large 
size  and  fine  form — among  which  are  10,000  Arbor  vitas,  }^ 
to  ,5  feet  high,  $12  to  $25  per  hundred.  (Not  from  the  State 
of  Maine.) 

18,000  Balsam  Fir,  X  to  5  feet  high,  at  from  $15  to  $30 
per  hundred — together  with  Norway  Spruce,  Native  Spruce, 
Scofeli,  Austrian,  and  Weymouth  Pines,  Junipers,  Deodar 
Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Englisli  and  Irish  Yew,  &c. 
5.000  Red  Cedars,  of  suitable  size  for  screens. 
10,000  Buckthorn,  two  years  old,  $6  to  $3  per  thousand. 
The  most  highly  prized  varieties  of  the  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,Cherry,&c.,  which  have  recently  orig- 
inated in  this  country  and  Europe,  have  been  procured  as 
early  as  practicable,  and  tested,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being 
tested,  on  the  grounds  of  the  proprietor.  The  new  and 
rare  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees  are  annu- 
ally imported,  of  which  fine  plants  can  be  furnished.  4,000 
seedling  Oaks  and  Elms,  imported  four  years  since,  are 
among  the  Deciduous  Trees,  many  of  them  very  remark- 
able in  their  growth  and  appearance. 

The  Nursery  is  located  within  2X  miles  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Depot,  at  Fishkill  Landing.  Steamboats 
run  daily  to  New  York  and  Albany,  from  Newburgh. 

Trees,  &c.,  when  ordered,  will  be  taken  up  carefully, 
correctly  labelled,  packed  in  the  best  manner,  forwarded 
agreeable  to  order,   and  with  the  least  possible   delay. 
Charge  for  packing  made  only  to  cover  cost. 
Catalogues  sent  in  exchange  for  a  letter  stamp. 

DANIEL  BRINCKE:EH0FF. 
FishkiU  Landing,  October,  1852.— *4 


For  Sale. 

ONE  of  the  desirable  farms  in  the  Chenango  Valley,  situ- 
ated two  miles  from  the  village  of  Oxford,  containg  220 
acres,  river  flat — grain  land,  pasture,  wood  land,  and  or- 
charding. A  large  and  convenient  dwelling  house,  two 
large  bams,  with  sheds  and  out-houses.  Watered  by  the 
Chenango  river,  a  creek,  (on  which  is  a  saw-mill,)  and  by 
never-failing  springs.  On  it  are  more  than  seven  hundred 
rods  of  stone  wall.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase,  are  de- 
sired to  look  at  the  crops  and  stock  on  the  farm.  Inquire 
of  JOHN  TRACY, 

Oct.,  1S52.— 10-2t* Oxford,  N.  Y. 


King's  Floral  Garden  and  Nursery. 

THE  proprietor  offers  for  sale,  this  fall  and  the  coming 
spring,  at  his  Nursery  and  Flower  Garden,  Mount  Ilope 
avenue,  Rochester,  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Greenhouse,  Border,  and  Bedding 
Plants,  Double  Dahlias,  &c.,  wholesale  and  retail. 

A  few  thousand  apple  stocks,  Norway  Spruce  and  Bal- 
sam Fir  seedlings.  Red  and  White  Cedar.  The  trees  are 
of  large  size  and  thrifty  growth,  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for 
cash.  WM.  KING. 


IiINN.5:AN  BOTANIC  GARDENS  &  NtTRSEHlES, 

F^USIIJXG,  (LOXO  ISLAND,)  N.  Y. 
WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  00.  desire  to  sell  off  by  the  flrst  of 
May  next,  the  entire  collection  of  Trees  and  Shnibbery  from 
oO  acres  of  their  Nurseries,  and  the  Green-house  Plants,  the 
ground  being  wanted  for  building  lots.  The  trees  are  equal 
to  any  ever  grown,  and  comprise  the  choicest  varieties,  and 
sales  amounting  to  $2,'io  and  upwards  wUl  bo  made  at  12 
months  credit  for  approved  security. 

The  stock  of  Pears  on  pear  and  quince,  and  of  dwarf  and 
standard  Cherries,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches.  Grapes,  Quin- 
ces, and  other  fruits,  is  unrivaUed  in  extent  and  in  vigor  of 
growth,  and  among  them  are  15,000  Fruit  Trees  of  large 
beanng  size. 

50,000  Evergreens  of  every  species  and  size,  and  other 
Ornamental  Trees  of  every  size. 

3,0(^)0  finest  Foreign  Grapes,  in  pots,  for  grape-house*, 
and  lo  superior  vareities  of  hardy  Native  Grapes. 

The  collection  of  Strawberries  is  the  finest  in  the  I7nion, 
comprising  many  varieties  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  all 
described  in  the  catalogue. 

Five  best  species  of  European  Osiers. 

A  great  st^^ck  of  Camelias,  Chinese  Azaleas,  and  other ' 
Green-house  Plants. 

An  immense  assortment  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots  and 
Poeonies,  and  the  finest  collection  of  Strawberries. 

New  Nurseries  and  Cemeteries  can  buy  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

Note.— This  is  the  proper  period  for  transplanting  Straw- 
berries, Bulbous  Roots,  Poeonies,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Sea 
Kale,  &C.  1       r        o     ^ 

Descriptive  cat.-.logues  sent  to  all  applicants  who  send 
stamps,  and  a  wholesale  catalogue  for  nurseries. 
Oct,  1S52.— 10-lt*2. 


Claike's  Excelsior  Ctiarn, 

OF  various  forms  and  sizes,  will  be  furnished  to  dairj-men, 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  prices  ranging  from"  $2.50 
to  $10.  The  sizes  generally  preferred,  wk\i  iron  axles, 
crank,  and  gearing,  will  be  delivered  at  Utica,  for  Canal  or 
Railroad,  at  $7  and  $10  each.  No  extra  charge  is  made 
for  the  perfect  tempering  apparatus  which  goes  with  every 
Excelsior  Chum.  Three  or  more  thuly  gallon  iniik  churns 
in  one  frame,  for  horse  power,  are  offered  at  about  $5  per 
cylinder.  Orders  from  distant  places  should  enclose  pay- 
ment Agents  wanted  to  sell  state  and  county  rights.  Cir- 
culars giving  full  information,  terms  to  agert,  &c.,  will  be 
sent  gratuitously  to  all  who  apDiv  at  anv  lime  post-paid,  to  ' 
the  proprietor      ■  GEO.  6.  CLARKE, 

Lecnaiusville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  folloTving  Is  cyne  of  the  many  testimonials  of  its  value : 
"  Sangerfleld,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  2.5, 18.52. 

"Geo.  B.  Clarke  — Sir:  The  Excelsior  Chum  now  in 
use  in  my  dairy,  does  the  work  in  a  superior  manner,  anrf 
is  just  the  article  to  make  good  butter.  I  do  not  care  to 
chum  les»  eroam  than  will  produce  twenty  pounds  of  butter 
at  a  time,  which  I  usually  do  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutea.  '" 
It  is  my  opinion  that  your  Excelsior  Chum  has  uo  rival  iu 
point  of  excellence.  Hezekiah  S.  Green. 

Virginia  Farms. 

THE  advertiser  offers  for  sale  a  plantation  of  390  acres  in 
an  excellent  neighborhood,  three  to  four  hours  ride  from 
the  capital  of  the  State,  one  mileof  railroad,  mostly  in  origi- 
nal growth.  Good  house  with  five  rooms,  out  kitchen.  &c. 
Well  watered  by  creeks  and  never-failing  springs.  Well 
adapted  for  wheat,  com,  and  oats.  A  portion  valuable  low- 
grounds,  actually  worth  $50  per  acre.  Healthy  as  any  part 
of  the  world.  Enough  wood  may  be  gold  from  the  place  to 
pay  for  it  Lowest  price— $1,600  cash  ;  or  $1,000  cash,  and 
interest  on  the  balance. 

Also,  a  place  of  1400  acres,  thirty  miles  IVom  the  city  of 
Petersburgh,  three  miles  from  railroad  depot.  500  acres 
valuable  timber,  that  would  fully  pay  for  the  place.  Suita- 
ble for  division.  Good  buildings.  A  truly  valuable  plan- 
tation. Fine  neighborhood.  $5  per  acre.  2,000  acres  may 
be  bought  adjoining. 

Also  a  tract  of  150  acres,  directly  on  a  railroad,  19  miles 
from  the  city.    $4  per  acre — cheap  as  dirt 

Also,  a  tract  of  4.5:3  acres,  Jour  miles  from  the  city  of 
Petersburgh,  with  plenty  of  marl,  buildings  somewhat  out 
of  repair.     $7  per  acre. 

The  above  plantations  are  well  wortli   the  attention  of 
northern  farmers,  and  will  be  sold  for  the  prices  stated,  and 
no  less.    Cosh,  or  part  cash  and  interest  added.    Address 
J.  CLARKE,  Jr., 
10-lt*3  Proctor's  Creek,  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va. 
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FRUIT    AND    ORIVAMENTAIi    TREES. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  nurserymen,  dealers,  and  planters,  to  the  immense  stock 
of  trees  now  on  their  grounds,  embracing  Fruit  Trees  of 
every  description,  viz : 

Standard  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  CuE^tRiBS,  PEACirES, 
tfec-,  on  free  stocks,  tor  orchards,  vigorous  and  well  formed. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees,  on  quince  stocks. 
About  100,000,  embracing  every  fine  variety  that  can  be  so 
worked,  two  year  old  trees,  low  branched,  vigorous  and 
beautiful. 

Dwarf  and  Pyi;amidal  CnERKrES,  on  Mahaleb  stocks. 
Fine  one,  two,  and  three  years  old  trees,  well  branched  and 
finely  formed. 

Dwarf  Apple  Tkkes,  on  Paradise  and  Doucain  stocks. 
Beautiful  two  year  old  trees,  with  heads,  for  immediate 
bearing — besides  vigorous  yearlings. 

Gooseberries. — Largo  Lancashire  sorts.  Strong  plants 
for  immediate  bearing. 

Currants.  —  Including  the  Oherry,  Victoria,  Whii^e 
Grape,  and  many  other  now  and  fine  sorts.  See  our  cata- 
logue. 

Raspberries. — The  new  Largefruited  Monthly,  Fastolff, 
&c.,  tfcc.    A  complete  collection  of  all  desirable  varieties. 

Grapes. — Hardy,  native  sorts — Isabella-,  Catazcba,  Clin- 
ton, &c.  —  strong  two  and  three  year  old  vines.  Thirty 
varieties  of  Foreign  Grapes,  for  vineries — strong,  thrifty 
plants,  in  pots. 

Strawberries  of  all  desirable  varieties,  and  all  other 
fruits  cultivated. 

RnunARB.  —  Genuine  Myati's  Victoria,  MyatPs  Lvii- 
CBUft,  MitchelPs  Royal  Albert,  Downing''s  Colossal,  and 
hybrids  of  the  above,  of  our  own  raising  from  seed,  quite 
equal  to  any  of  them. 

The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  our  own  personal 
supervision.  The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  no  nursery  collection  can  offer  a 
stronger  guarantee  to  purchasers,  in  this  respect.  The 
stock  is  all  grown  on  new,  fresh  soil,  and  is  healthy,  well 
matured,  and  hardy.     We  ask  purchasers  to  examine  it. 

Ornamental.— Large  trees,  for  streets,  parks,  &c.,  such 
as  Hone  Chestnuts,  /Silver  Maples,  Sufjar  Maples,  Snowy 
Abeles,  ^fountain  Ash,  Elms,  and  Tulip  Trees,  in  large 
quantities,  cheap. 

Rare  Ornamental  Lawn  Trees— embracing  the  most 
novel,  remarkable,  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate. 
For  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  descriptive  catalogue. 

Roses. — One  of  the  richest  collections  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  newest  and  best  European  varieties,  selected 
by  us  in  person,  last  summer. 

Bulbous  Roots — imported  annually  from  Holland. 

Dahlias. — The  new  English  and  French  prize  sorts  of 
1851,  besides  fine  older  ones. 

All  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  Cana^la,  or  California. 

Orders  strictly  complied  with  in  every  particular. 

The  following  catalogues  are  sent  gratia  to  all  who  apply 
and  enclose  stamps  to  cover  postage,  which  must  be  pre- 
paid : 

No.  1.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  &c. 

No.  3.  A  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  bedding  plants. 

No.  4.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue,  for  nurserymen  and  oth- 
ers who  wish  to  pui'chase  largely. 

Postage  on  Nos.  1  and  2 — 500  miles  or  under,  3  cts. ;  500 
to  1500  miles,  6  cts.  Postage  on  Nos.  3  and  4 — 500  miles  or 
under,  1  cent ;  500  to  1500  miles,  2  cts. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1S52. 

Emery   &    Co.'s    Improved    Horse    Powers, 
Tliresliers,    and    Seperators. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  Emery's  new  Patent  Improved  Horse-Powers, 
Threshers,  and  Separators,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  Agricultural  Warehouse  is  the  only  depot  where  this 
superior  Power  can  be  had. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFING, 
7-tt       State  Ag.  Warehouse,  25  Cliff  sL,  New  York. 


Selgner  St  Shipton's  Grain  Drill. 

THIS  is  a  new  Drill,  recently  patented,  combining  more 
goo<l  qualities  than  any  other  drill  now  in  use.  These 
drills  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  J.  RAPALJE  &  CO., 
Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  63 
and  65  Buffalo  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•  SYRACUSE    NURSERIES. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT,  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
OUR  nursery  grounds,  among  the  largest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  the  country,  are  now  covered  with  a  most  beautiful 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses, 
Green-house  Plants,  &,c.  We  therefore  invite  particular 
attention  to  our  stock  of  trees,  which  can  not  be  excelled  in 
size,  thriftiness,  and  beauty,  by  those  of  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  Union.  Nurserymen,  Amateurs,  Orchard- 
ists,  and  Venders,  are  earnestly  invited  to  call,  examine, 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

Applfs. — We  have  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  all  the 
very  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  both  Dwarf  and  Standard. 

Pears.^ — Our  stock  of  Standards  and  Dwarfs  is  much  bet- 
ter than  heretofore ;  and  we  invite  competition,  as  none 
finer  can  be  produced.  We  have  also  a  few  dwarfs  five 
years  old,  filled  with  fruit  spurs,  and  which  have  borne 
freely  the  past  two  years,  (and  now  with  a  full  crop,)  that 
we  will  supply  to  those  persons  desiring  fine  fruit-bearing 
trees. 

Cherries — Both  Standard  ahd  Dwarf,  of  all  the  newest 
and  finest  sorts,  which  can  not  be  excelled  for  beauty  and 
thriftiness. 

Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Curkauts,  (in- 
cluding the  Victoria  and  Cherry,)  and  English  Goose- 
berries, of  all  the  best  leading  sorts. 

Our  Ornamental  Trees  are  of  fine  form  and  luxuriant 
growth,  and  lequire  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 

Evergreens. — A  fine  assortment  of  J^oi-way  and  Balsam 
Eirs,  Spruces,  <&c. 

PcEONiES.— A  splendid  assortment  of  both  tree  and  herb- 
aceous varieties. 

Dahlias. — Over  150  choice  selected  kinds,  at  25  cents  for 
whole  roots. 

Roses. — One  of  the  largest  stocks  in  the  country,  of  all  the 
leading  varieties,  being  about  10,000  plants. 

Bulbous  Roots. — A  splendid  assortment,  just  imported 
from  Holland,  of  best  double  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Croons, 
(fee,  (He. 

Green-House  Plajjts. — A  large  collection  of  the  choic- 
est and  newest  kinds,  including  the  new  Heliotrojies  Rep- 
tans,  i&c.,  Lantana  Ewingii,  Hoyas,  Imperialis,  Bella, 
Bidicelliana,  <&a. 

Fuchsias  in  50  varieties,  including  Spectabilis,  EUza 
Milliei,  Sir  John  Fastolff,  Serratifolia,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Carolina,  Pearl  of  England,  <i:c. 

Chrysanthemums. — A  full  assortment  of  all  the  best 
standard  kinds  in  the  country.  Of  the  New  Ihjoarf  and 
Daisy  varieties  we  have  everything  new  and  rare,  inclu- 
ding 30  of  the  very  best  sorts. 

verbenas. — A  splendid  collection  of  50  varieties,  inclu- 
ding Hovey^s  Neie  Seedlings. 

Strawberries.  —  All  the  best  varieties,  including  the  8 
new  Cincinnati  sorts,  one  of  which  took  the  $100  premium. 

Hedge  Plants. — Buck  Thorn,  Privet,  Bed  Cedar,  and 
Osage  Orange. 

Seedling  STocKS.-rNurserymen  and  others  can  be  sup- 
plied with  Apple,  Pear,  French  Quince,  Mahaleb,  Doucain, 
and  Paradise  stocks,  by  giving  us  notice  in  due  time. 

Our  Catalogues,  with  full  descriptions  and  prices,  will  be 
forwarded  to  every  post-paid  applicant  enclosing  one  letter 
stamp,  if  under  500  miles,  and  three  stamps  if  over  that  dis- 
tance.—9-2t      THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT,  &  CO. 

FRUIT    &    ORNAMENTAL,    TREES. 

RIVER   BANK   NURSERY,    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

•  Sheppaed  <fe  CnERRY,  Proprietors, 
NOW  offer  to  furnish  nursery  stock  generally,  of  as  good 
quality,  and  at  as  low  rates,  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Fruits  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  standard  and 
dwarf,  of  Apples,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  &c.,  &c. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &e. 
Grapes — Isabella,  Catawba,  Clinton,  &c. 

Also  100,000  apple  stocks,  for  root  grafting.  20,000  Cher- 
ry stocks,  root  pruned. 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory  refer- 
ence, and  all  letters  of  inquiry  post-paid,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

From  the  connection  of  Mr.  Sheppard  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  following  establishments,  all  of  which  sus- 
tain the  highest  reputation,  viz  :  A.  J.  Downing  and  A. 
Saul,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Reid,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. ; 
and  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  the  proprietors 
flatter  themselves  that  their  knowledge  of  the  great  variety 
of  Uistes  and  wants  of  planters  generally,  wUI  enable  them 
to  guarantee  ample  satisfaction  to  all  favoring  them  with 
their  patronage. — 9-2t 
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THE    GENESEE    FAEMEK. 


C.    J.    RYAN    Si   CO., 

PEOPRIETORS   OF  THE  ROCIIESTEK  AND  CHAK- 

LOTTE   PLANK-UOAD   NUKSEEIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

OFFER  for  sale,  as  follows,  at  moderate  prices : 
10,n00  Apple  trees,  from  five  to  eight  feet  hijih,  four  years 
olJ.     All  the  principal  early  ami  late  sorts.    Also, 
Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees— all  thrifty 
and  in  good  order  for  transplanting. 
20,000  Raspberries,  including  all  the  popular  market  vari- 
eties. 
5,000  Isabella  Grape  vines,  three  years  old,  propagated 
from  cuttings,  not  from  layers  — will  bear  fruit  at 
once. 
1,500  Apricot  trees— large  and  thrifty— full  of  fruit  buds. 
50,000  Cherry  seedlings,  (Black  Mazzard,)  in  fine  order. 
They  will  all  bud  next  year. 
25  distinct  varieties  of  Strawbirries,  among  them  the 
principal  productive  and  high  flavored  sorts. 
10,000  Rhubarb  Roots.     Downing's  CoUossal,  Giarrt,  and 
Myatt's  Victoria. 
100,000  Giant  Asparagus  roots,  two  and  three  years  old. — 
Every  family  ought  to  have  a  bed  ot  this  delicious 
vegetiible  of  the  easiest  culture. 
Sea  Kale  and  Horse  Radish. 

Hedge  Plants,  such  as  Privet,  Osage  Orange,  and  Buck- 
thorn, one  and  two  years  old. 

Our  Ornamenlal  trees  are  straight  and  handsome.  All 
the  most  desirable  varieties  undercultivation. 

Shrubs,  Running  and  Shrubby  Roses,  Ornamental  Vines, 
&c.,  &c.,  cultivated  largely,  and  will  be  sold  low. 

p^~  Our  nursery  land  is  principally  a  mellow,  sandy 
loam,  which  furnishes  our  trees  with  tufts  of  fibres,  and 
gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over  trees  cultivated  in 
stiff  clay  or  wet  land,  which  generally  produces  long,  bare 
roots,  without  fibres. 

All  orders  addressed  to  us,  as  above,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

See  our  General  Descriptive  and  Annual  Catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants. 

%W~  The  extensive  pear,  peach,  cherry,  and  apple  or- 
chards connccled  with  these  nurseries,  give  them  facilities 
which  are  s.'Idom  equalled  in  the  proi)agation  of  nursery 
stock.  All  our  scions  and  buds  are  cut  from  bearing  trees  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  pissibility  of  having  fruit  trees  accurate  to 
name  and  description,  we  have  every  facilitv  for  doing  so. 
September,  1S5'2.— 9-2t 


Ilallock's    Agi'Icuitural    WarcUouse, 

No.  50.  State  St.,  Rciciiester,  N.  Y. 
THE  Subscriber,  late  from  the  Agricultural  Works,  Ware- 
house, and  Seed  Store  of  Messrs.  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany, 
(where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years,)  has 
been  induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
justly  celebrated  Premium  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Sep- 
arators, &e.,  in  Rochester.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  selling  and  putting  up  the  Horse  Powers,  and  other  fix- 
tures for  threshing.  &c.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
machines  enables"  him  to  put  them  up  more  satisfactorily 
than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Price  and  terms  same  as 
at  Albany,  transportation  added. 

lie  will  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planters,  the  best  in 
use ;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Corn 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Churning  fixtures, 
&c..  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  Coru  Sheller-s,  Hay  Cutters,  Fan 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  gene- 
rally. He  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  dealers  with  Dunn 
and  Taylor's  well  known  Scythes ;  also.  Manure,  Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths,  Rifles,  and  other  haying  tools,  at  manu- 
facturers' prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  ever  offered,  and 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  with  le^s  expense  of 
team  than  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  Rochester,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 

The  "  uniform  one-price,  cash  system"  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and  time  will  allow.  Farmers  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Ma- 
chines and  Implements, — and  are  .a.ssured  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  discrimin.'vting 
public.  E.  D.  IIALLOCK. 

July,  1852. 

Northern  IV.  Y.  Lilve   Stock  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.    For  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 

of  the  Company. 


Great  Sale  of  Superior  Thoroiigh-brcd  Short- 
Ilorn  Cattle. 

THE  subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  his  entire  herd  of  choice 
Short-Horns,  comprising  50  head,  young  and  old,  at  public 
auction,  on  Wednesday,  the  liJth  of  October,  1S52,  at  1 
o'clock  P.  M.,  at  his  farm,  '■i}4  milee  from  the  city  of  Troy; 
reserving  to  himself  one  bid  on  5  cows  and  heifers  and  one 
bull,  say  six  head  in  all,  and  these  to  be  pointixl  out  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  sale.  This  bid  will  be 
made  public  when  the  six  animals  are  brought  to  the  stand 
for  sale.  Should  any  gentlemen  advancM^  on  the  single  bid 
made  by  the  proprietor,  the  highest  bidder  will  be  entitled 
to  the  animal.  It  is  ])roper  to  say,  the  severe  drouth  in  this 
vicinity  reducing  the  hay  crop  one  half,  has  decided  the 
proprietor  to  make  this  sale  at  the  time  named,  instead  of 
next  June,  which  he  had  purposed  to  do. 

The  well  established  reputaticm  of  this  herd  in  this  Union, 
and  in  Canada,  and  the  splendid  herd  it  has  measurably 
sprung  from,  viz  :  the  famed  herd  of  that  eminent  English 
breeder,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  renders  it  hardly 
necessary  to  comment  upon  its  superior  merits.  It  may  not 
however  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  herd  was  commenced  in  1S3S,  and  that  the 
most  careful  attention  has  since  been  paid  to  its  breeding, 
and  tliat  it  now  contains  mostly  all  the  reserved  stock  of 
two  former  public  sales.  Since  184(1,  the  jiroprietor  has 
imported  from  the  late  Mr.  Dates,  and  his  friends  and  late 
tenants  the  Messrs.  Bell's,!  head  of  Short-Horns.  And  be- 
sides these,  he  has  now  on  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
shipped  '21st  June,  on  board  the  packet  ship  Kossuth,  CapL 
Jas.  B.  Bell,  a  superior  yearling  roan  bull,  having  many 
crosses  of  the  famed  Duchess  bulls  of  Mr.  Bates.  Including 
this  latter  animal  and  the  two  beautiful  red  roan  3  year  old 
heifers  which  came  out  from  England  last  September, 
■'  Yarm  Lass"  and  "  Yorkshire  Countess"  and  the  beautiful 
heifer  calf  of  the  latter  animal,  got  in  England  by  the 
Duchess  bull  ".5th  Duke  of  York,"  there  will  be  14  head  of 
this  imported  stock,  and  its  immediate  descendent.s.  There 
has  been  sold  from  this  herd  but  3  heifers  from  these  impor- 
tations, and  these  cows  were  sold  at  $3ii0  each.  All  the 
young  bulls  bred  from  these  cows,  except  those  now  offered 
for  sale,  have  also  been  sold  at  private  sale,  at  .$300  each, 
most  of  them  while  quite  young. 

Besides  these  14  head  of  high  bred  animals,  the  noble 
premium  cow  "  Esterville  3d,"  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
of  Albany,  and  her  equ.illy  fine  2  year  old,  red  and  white 
heifer  bred  by  me,  got  by  the  Bates  bull  "  Meteor,"  and  3 
of  the  famed  milking  Willey  tribe,  the  same  tribe  of  cows 
as  the  heifer  ''  Ruby,"  sold  by  me  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman,  of 
Madison  county,  anci  which  cow  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  producing  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter  in  ten  days  in  June  and  ten  dayg 
in  August,  on  grass  pasture  only,  being  a  fraction  over  40 
lbs  in  those  2ii  days.  There  are  other  valuable  tribes  in 
the  herd,  as  the  printed  catalogue  will  show. 

The  catalogue  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  the  Ist 
of  August,  and  will  exhibit  richness  of  pedigrees  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  showing  the  descent  of  the  most  of  the  ani- 
mals from  the  best  animals  on  record  in  the  English  herd 
book.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  H.  Strafl'ord, 
last  winter,  to  forward  a  list  of  the  pedigrees  of  my  herd,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  English  herd 
book  of  which  Mr.  Strafford  is  now  the  editor,  several  pedi- 
grees were  sent  to  him  of  the  animals  here  ofl'ered  for  sale, 
and  will  appear  in  said  book.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to 
examine  the  herd  at  any  time. 

A  credit  of  9  months  will  be  given  on  all  sums  up  to  $300, 
and  9  and  18  months  on  all  sums  over  .|3(l((,  for  approved 
paper,  with  interest,  payable  at  some  bank  in  this  Slate. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  August,  1852.— 8-3t.  GEO.  VAIL. 


Prices    of    Manures. 

Peruvian  Guano,  2^  to  1)4  cts.  per  lb. 

Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  (Mapes,)  2>^  cts.  per 
pound. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  (Extra  No.  1,  Duburgh's,)  2)4 
cts.  per  lb. 

Bone  dust,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2.25  per  bbi 

Bone  sawings,  separately,  $2,.'')l>  per  bbl. 

Wood's  Renovating  Salts,  1  cent  per  lb. 

Sugar-House  Bone  Black,  .$3  per  hhd. 

Potash,  3j<  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 

Charcoal,  pulverized,  $1  per  bbl. 

Sulphuric  acid,  1%  to  2>(?  cts.  per  lb. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bbl. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff' street.  New  York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFIN G. 

September,  1852.— 9-2t 
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Prices  of  Agi-icultural  Products  at  tlie  Principal  Markets  In  tlie  United  States.  —  Sept.  30,  1853. 


New 

York. 

Boston. 

Kocheater. 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia. 

IJoef,  per  100  lbs 

$T.00   a 

9.00 

a 

$7.25 

.$5.50 

a  6.00 

$6.00 

a    6.50 

do    mess,  per  bbl.. 

12.00 

16.00 

15.00 

17.00 

10.00 

10.50 

8.00 

10.00 

$18.00  a 

19.00 

Pork,  per  100  lbs 

V.OO 

7.50 

5.00 

rlo     mess,  per  bbl. 

19.00 

19.12>^ 

20.00 

21.00 

16.00 

19.00 

17.00 

19.00 

$19.25 

19.50 

19.75 

20.00 

ux 

11^ 
22^ 

12 
16 

13 
21 

9 
16 

10 
18 

9 
10 

10 

12^4 

10 
11 

16 

IIX 
12 

n)4 

Butter,    do   

14 

Cheese,  do   

6 

6Ji 

4 

7 

6 

7 

5 

8 

6 

6X 

Flour,  per  bbl 

4.25 

5.75 

4.12 

5.75 

4.50 

4.75 

3.50 

4.25 

3.30 

8.60 

4.50 

i.S7M 

Wheat,  per  bush 

90 

1.11 

90 

1.05 

96 

98 

45 

53 

57 

60 

95 

1.06 

Com,  shelled,  per  bu. 

70 

72 

70 

74 

54 

56 

46 

4S}^ 

40 

42 

70X 

Rye,                    do 

86 

78 

80 

56 

62 

48 

63 

74 

Oats,                    do 

43 

46 

47 

34 

37 

26 

28 

23 

25 

34 

37 

Barley,                do 

74 

78 

67 

70 

40 

50 

Clover  seed,        do 

SaSX  Pr.  lb. 

8a 

llperlb. 

5.50 

4.00 

5.00 

4.75 

5.00 

Timothy  seed,    do 

$lSto20 

per  tee. 

8.00 

3.25 

2.60 

2.63 

2.25 

1.75 

2.00 

2.75 

3.25 

Flax  seed,           do 

1.45 

1.50 

i.a3 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

90 

Hay,  per  ton 

20.00 

25.00 

20.00 

21.00 

11.00 

13.00 

5.00 

10.50 

Wool,  per  lb 

35 

52 

40 

50 

30 

40 

23 

86 

28 

45 

37X 

60 

Worid,  hard,  per  oord 

5.00 

6.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.00 
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BOOK^    AGENTS    WANTED. 

CJOOD  salesmen  can  earn  from  $1  to  $3  per  day,  in  selling 
AGRICULTURAL    BOOKS, 

POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN    BOOKS, 
LARGE    AND    SMALL    BIBLES, 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  PICTURES, 
Uncle  Tom's  Log  Cabin  ;  Uncle  Tom  as  it  is ;  Northwood, 
Mrs.  Hale's  new  book  ;  Cheap  Publications ;  Gold  Medals, 
Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce;  together  with  other  new 
books. 

I  will  fumish  agents  with  from  $15  to  $80  worth  of  books 
for  cash,  and  take  back  all  the  unsold  books  and  refund 
the  money.  Agents  can  make  from  25  to  100  per  cent, 
profit,  and  in  this  way  are  not  compelled  to  keep  their 
stock  if  not  sold.  Books  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any 
address.  Money  can  be  safely  sent  by  mail.  Address 
D.  M.  DEWEY, 
Oct,  1852.  Arcade  Hall,  Rochester.  N.  T. 


CUarles  Aloulson 

OFFERS  for  sale  at  his  nursery  on  North  Union  street,  a 
large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Apricots,  of  the  most  desira- 
ble varieties. 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  and  Grapes,  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  dwarf  pears. 

20,(1(10  seedling  apples,  for  stocks. 

Rochester,  October,  1852.— 10-lt* 


S.     MOULSON. 
OLD    ROCHESTEK    NURSERY. 

OFFICE,  36  FRONT  STREET,  ROCUESTER,  N.  Y. 
20,000  Northern  Spy  apple  trees,  6  to  8  feet  high,  {trans- 
planted^ at  'ilyi  cents  each,  or  $25  per  hnndred. 

50,000  most  popular  varieties  of  apple,  at  25  cents  each, 
or  $18  per  hundred. 

1,000  dwarf  apple,  at  87;<<'  cents  each. 

60,000  dwarf  pear,  at  50  cents  each. 

20,000  standard  pear,  at  50  cents  each. 

20,000  standard  and  dwarf  cherry,  at  50  cents  each. 

10,000  Giant  rhubarb,  at  25  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen,  or 
$60  per  thousand.    Best  sort  for  market  gardeners. 

Also,  a  large  assortment  of  apricot,  peach,  nectarine, 
strawberries,  various  sorts  of  nuts,  &c.,  &c. 

50,000  Osage  (Grange,  for  hedges,  at  $10  per  thousand,  or 
$6  for  five  hundred.     Hedge  plants  in  great  varietj'. 

50,(X10  Norway  Spruce,  two  years  old,  at  $5  per  hundred. 

20,000  "  three        "        at  $10  to  $12    " 

20,000  Mountain  Ash,  two  years  old  seedlings,  at  $20  per 
thousand,  or  $12  for  500. 

Bulbous  flower  roots  of  various  sorts,  together  with  a  large 
assortment  of  various  hardy  items,  comprising  everything 
requisite  for  open  ground  culture  in  this  climate. 

Lists  of  leading  items  forwarded  to  post  paid  applicants 
enclosing  a  one  cent  postage  stamp  for  under  500  miles,  and 
two  for  over.  Packing  done  in  the  best  manner.  Orders 
solicited,  by  maU  or  otherwise. 
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Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent 
(post-paid  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.  Address  to 
DANIEL.    LEE, 

December,  1851.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Postage  on  the  Genesee  Farmer.  —  50  miles  or  under, 
five  cents  per  year ;  exceeding  50  miles  and  not  over  300, 
ten  cents;  exceeding  300  and  not  over  1000,  filleen  cents; 
exceeding  1000  and  not  over  2000,  twenty  cents ;  exceeding 
2000  and  not  over  4000,  twenty-live  cents ;  for  any  distance 
exceeding  4000,  thirty  cents. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 

One  more  number  completes  the  present  volume  of  tlie  Genesee  Farmer,  and  ends  our 
labors  for  the  year  1852.  AVe  have  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  make  the 
monthly  visits  of  our  journal  interesting  and  profitable  to  our  numerous  readers. 
Grateful  to  its  numerous  friends  for  the  unparalleled  fevor  with  which  it  has  been  every- 
where received,  our  devotion  to  their  best  interests  shall  prove  how  sincerely  we  thank 
them,  and  appreciate  all  their  kindness.  We  never  had  any  private  business  to  promote 
by  writing  for  the  agricultural  press,  either  north,  south,  or  at  the  federal  metropolis ; 
and  therefore  we  may  say  with  equal  truth  and  sincerity,  that  the  interests  of  our 
readers  are  our  interests ;  and  that  we  desire  no  other. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  great  and  enduring  interests ;  they  are  susceptible 
of  large  anJ  indefinite  improvement.  To  effect  this,  we  have  sought  to  unite  the  advo- 
cates of  agricultural  progress  in  all  the  States  into  one  national  body,  that  something 
may  be  done  in  our  lifetime  in  behalf  of  agricultural  text-books,  experimental  farms, 
schools,  and  rui-al  science,  worthy  of  a  republic  in  which  farmers  constitute  the  ruling 
majority.  But  every  step  we  have  taken  that  appeared  likely  to  improve  anything,  has 
encountered  opposition  from  the  ignorant,  the  selfish,  and  the  prejudiced.  If  public 
opinion  be  not  yet  ripe  to  sustain  a  national  agricultural  Society,  nor  one  experimental 
farm,  agricultural  or  horticultural  school,  in  America,  the  fault  is  not  ours  ;  nor  shall 
we  abate  our  humble  efibrts  to  bring  public  opinion  up  to  that  degree  of  enlightenment 
which  will  regard  the  science  of  agriculture  as  not  less  worthy  of  colleges,  museums, 
professional  libraries,  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms,  than  the  science  of  medicine. 

In  a  field  so  broad  as  the  United  States,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  at  what 
point  one's  services  will  be  most  useful  to  an  interest  that  employs  over  five  thousand 
million  dollars  capital,  and  labor  in  proportion.  Such  an  interest  demands  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  perfect  organization,  having  its  head  at  Washington,  and  its  working 
associates  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  for  the  collection  and  difi'usion  of 
useful  knowledge.  Our  sympathies  are  with  all  sincere  and  active  friends  of  improve- 
ment, no  matter  where  they  reside  ;  and  we  can  not  but  believe  that  these  noble  spirits 
vnW  ere  long  co-operate  most  effectively  in  all  the  States,  to  increase  the  learning,  culti- 
vate the  taste,  improve  the  practice,  and  enlarge  the  views  and  science  of  American 
farmers.  As  a  medium  of  communication  between  those  who  believe  in  rural  instruc- 
tion, and  desire  to  improve,  the  Genesee  Farmer  oflfers  many  and  peculiar  advantages. 
It  is  published  in  a  farming  region  sufficiently  advanced  to  sustain  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal years  before  the  Albany  Cultivator  was  started,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  annum.  In 
successful  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  nurseries.  Western  New  York  has  attained  a 
desfree  of  maturitv  and  excellence  which  we  have  souMit  in  vain  elsewhere  on  this  con- 
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tinent.  Our  cheap  periodical  is  a  help  to  other  agricultural  papers,  not  a  competitor. 
They  have  started  into  existence  after  it.  This  pioneer  publication,  and  its  patrons  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  created  a  demand  for  agricultural  reading,  and  a  score  of  new 
journals  are  profiting  by  it.  We  wish  them  all  success  ;  for  there  are  still  hundreds 
of  thousands,  nay  millions,  that  read  no  similar  wort,  and  aftect  to  despise  all  book 
knowledge. 

Whatever  discoveries  are  made  in  rural  arts  and  sciences  in  Europe  or  this  country, 
will  be  sure  to  receive  an  early  notice  in  this  journal.  Congress  lias  printed  and  order*  d 
printed  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  volumes  of  the  agricultural  books  prepared 
by  the  wi-iter  in  the  Patent  Office ;  and  we  have  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society/,  many  months  in  advance  of  Government,  the  agi-icultural 
statistics  of  every  State  and  Territory,  as  taken  at  the  last  census,  and  corrected  at  the 
Census  Office  down  to  July  2 2d  of  this  year.  These  official  tables  will  be  found  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Farmer.  If  each  subscriber,  in  ordering  this  paper  for  1853, 
will  induce  his  friends  and  neighbors  to  add  their  names  to  our  list,  both  they  and  the 
editor  will  be  benefitted,  as  well  as  the  forming  community. 

So  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit,  we  shall  be  happy  to  answer  all  inquiries  that 
our  readers  may  please  to  make,  without  charge ;  as  we  shall  be  thankful  for  every  item 
of  knowledge  either  in  husbandry  or  horticulture,  adapted  to  the  character  of  this  paper, 
and  not  already  sufficiently  known. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  coming  year ;  for  our  terms  are  strictly  pay  in 
advance ;  the  profits  being  only  a  few  cents  on  each  volume  of  the  work. 


WHEAT    CULTURE. 

After  noticing  the  unprecedented  drouth  that  lias  prevailed  in  central  Illinois  the  past 
season,  Mr.  A.  Stevens,  of  Peoria,  says  :  "  I  have  read  your  articles  on  the  culture  of 
wheat,  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  the  subject  until  the 
raising  of  that  grain,  though  not  a  new  business,  shall  be  better  understood  by  western 
farmers  at  least,  than  it  ever  has  been  even  by  the  most  practical  and  intelligent  of 
them." 

The  two  most  common  defects  in  wheat  culture  at  the  west,  are  the  use  of  impure 
seed,  or  sowing  clean  seed  on  foul  land,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  crop,  which  ought  to  abound  in  the  soil  to  secure  a  profitable  harvest.  As  a 
question  of  economy,  the  annual  loss  that  accrues  from  the  use  of  bad  seed,  and  the 
propagation  of  pestiferous  plants  and  weeds,  should  be  pondered,  not  only  by  every 
wheat-grower,  but  by  every  other  person  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rood  of  land. 
Carelessness  in  this  regard  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  American  tillage,  whether  on  a 
wheat  farm  of  a  thousand  arable  acres,  or  in  a  small  village  garden.  Some  of  our  New 
York,  New  England,  and  Pennsylvania  readers,  will  regard  this  remark  too  severe ;  but 
their  better  system  of  farming  is  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  may  be 
seen  in  all  its  deformity  in  the  western,  southern,  and  middle  States.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  meets  with  a  field  of  wheat  in  Virginia  or  Maryland  that  is  entirely  free  from 
garlic,  the  seeds  of  which  damage  the  crop  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  value. 
A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  injury  done  by  weeds,  and  the  best  means  of  extir- 
pating them,  without  exhausting  the  subject.  Clean  land  and  pure  seed  are  elements 
of  profit  in  wheat  culture,  and  agriculture  generally,  that  we  can  not  too  often  nor  too 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  neither  clean  land,  nor  pure 
seed,  nor  deep  and  thorough  tillage,  will  long  make  wheat-growing  ])rofitable  on  the 
same  fields,  unless  the  raw  material  consumed  and  wasted  in  the  processes  carried  on 
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is  clearly  understood  by  the  farmer.  The  extreme  reluctance  with  which  cultivators 
study  the  elements  of  fertility  in  their  soils ;  investigate  the  chemical  changes  wrought 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  operations  of  plowing,  harrowing,  and  hoeing ;  and 
consider  the  food  of  their  living,  growing  crops,  as  actually  consumed  ;  compels  us  to  view 
with  some  alarm  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Our  present  system  often  takes  one 
hundred  times  more  of  the  precious  atoms  that  form  wheat  and  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton, 
out  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  is  restored  to  it  again.  But  our  western  friends 
will  not  now  consider  the  damage  that  may  be  done  to  their  newly  improved  farms ; 
and  therefore  we  need  not  waste  time  in  writing,  nor  room  in  our  journal,  by  urging 
them  to  husband  ammonia,  bone-earth,  potash,  soda,  chlorine,  magnesia,  and  gypsum, 
as  the  ingredients  Avhich  nature  has  stored  up  in  their  virgin  soils,  not  to  be  wasted  by 
the  two  or  three  first  generations  that  may  chance  to  till  them.  Conceding  what  is  not 
true,  that  wheat-growers  have  a  moral  right  to  exhaust  the  land  of  its  elements  of  bread 
and  meat,  for  exportation,  we  tell  them  that  the  free  use  of  lime  will  render  the  natural 
resources  of  arated  land  more  available  to  wheat  plants.  On  all  fields  in  which  calca- 
reous matter  does  not  abound,  and  the  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina 
do,  lime  may  be  used  with  decided  advantage.  In  such  cases,  lime  abstracts  both  phos- 
phoric and  sulphuric  acids  from  iron  or  alumina,  forming  the  phosphate  of  lime  and 
gypsum,  both  of  which  improve  the  soil.  To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  wheat  farms,  no 
practice  has  been  so  successful  as  the  culture  of  clover,  peas,  corn,  roots,  and  grass,  in 
rotation  with  wheat ;  taking  care  to  return  in  manure,  or  green  herbage,  the  elements 
contained  in  these  renovating  crops. 

Too  much  wheat  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  of  this  great  staple  is 
too  low  for  the  public  good.  Millions  of  bushels  are  raised  every  year,  and  sold  for  a 
sum  of  money  that  will  no  more  than  purchase,  in  any  market,  the  raw  material  con- 
sumed and  lost  in  making  the  grain.  The  business  would  be  universally  abandoned  at 
present  prices,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  things  in  the  land,  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  form  the  harvest,  is  rarely  estimated  by  the  husbandman.  To 
prevent  the  slow  but  unceasing  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  more  manure  must  be  made, 
and  what  is  made  must  be  better  husbanded,  and  used  with  greater  skill.  No  arbitrary 
rules  can  be  given  that  will  apply  to  all  climates,  and  all  conditions  of  land ;  but  much 
must  be  left  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  cultivator  after  he  has  been  taught  the  true 
principles  of  his  profession.  Wool-growing  and  meat-making  may  be  associated  with 
wheat-culture  with  decided  advantage.  In  producing  a  needful  supply  of  manure,  by 
the  consumption  of  grass,  hay,  coarse  grains,  roots,  and  oilcake,  so  necessary  to  enrich 
all  tilled  land,  the  farmer  may  realize  a  fair  income  from  his  sheep.  In  short,  our  west- 
ern friends  should  combine  legitimate  husbandry,  i.  e.,  stock-raising  and  wool-growing, 
with  tillage,  or  agriculture  proper. 

Nor  should  the  hidden  resources  of  the  subsoil  be  forgotten  in  this  brief  survey  of  the 
art  of  producing  wheat  at  a  profit.  If  the  elements  of  bread  which  a  good  Providence 
has  placed  in  the  subsoil  are  to  be  dug  out  over  millions  of  acres,  and  sent  by  railways, 
canals,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  to  distant  cities,  and  there  wasted,  we  prefer  to  say 
nothing  of  deeper  plowing  —  nothing  that  will  compel  the  next  generation  to  give  twice 
as  much  hard  work  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  as  the  people  of  Illinois  now  give. 
Posterity  has  done  us  no  harm  ;  and  we  will  never  knowingly  aid  in  the  unjust  work 
of  desolating  one  cultivated  field  from  which  those  that  are  to  come  after  us  may  wish 
to  draw  their  indispensable  food  and  raiment.  They  shall  have  the  arable  lands  of  all 
the  grain  and  cotton-growing  States  of  this  Republic  as  rich  in  every  respect  as  God 
made  them,  so  far  as  our  humble  pen  and  tongue  can  secure  that  consummation. 
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TUE    WANTS    OF    SOCIAL    AND    DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

In  tLe  eagerness  of  our  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dolLir,  how  proue  we  are  to  forget  the 
wants,  and  neglect  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  How  often  do  we  see  that  peace  of  mind 
which  money  can  not  buy,  and  all  that  wealth  is  pemiitted  to  purchase,  thonghtles^;ly 
sacrificed  to  accumulate  riches,  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  nominal  owner !  Such 
folly  deserves  a  word  of  rebuke  at  our  bands,  if  the  social  and  domestic  wants  of  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  readers  have  any  claim  to  our  friendly  regards. 

Of  all  useful  arts  and  sciences,  that  Domestic  Economy  which  teaches  the  wisdom  of 
extracting  much  happiness  from  small  means,  best  deserves  our  study  ;  for  it  best 
rewards  the  practice  of  the  community.  Wisdom  of  this  kind  makes  slow  progress,  not 
because  a  higher  standard  of  social  and  domestic  comfort  is  unattainable,  but  from  the 
force  of  habits,  handed  down  to  us  from  an  age  of  semi-barbarism  and  extreme  poverty. 
So  numerous  and  important  have  been  the  discoveries  and  inventions  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  that  tbe  mass  of  mankind  have  yet  to  learn  the  proper  use 
of  the  new  treasures  placed  within  their  reach.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  for  the  head  of  a 
family  to  decide  how  he  can  make  the  most  of  the  property  and  knowledge  that  legiti- 
mately belong  to  him.     What  shall  he  do  ?    and  how  shall  it  be  done  ? 

In  cities,  thousands  die  of  pestilence  and  other  maladies  of  their  own  creating,  from 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  defective  sanitary  regulations.  In  the  country,  thousands 
work  hard,  fare  hard,  and  die  poor,  not  from  any  necessity,  but  because  the  knowledge 
and  social  culture  which  they  most  need  are  sadly  overlooked  and  unappreciated.  It  is 
the  glory  of  our  free  institutions,  that  the  poor  are  rich  enough,  under  wise  instruction, 
with  industry  and  economy,  to  have  of  their  own,  healthy  and  comfortable  homes.  Too 
many,  however,  make  no  adequate  eflbrt  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  and  some 
words  of  encouragement,  some  cordial  to  their  feeble  self  respect,  must  be  administered 
before  they  will  begin  to  labor  for  their  own  good.  Their  domestic  Avants  are  in 
embryo ;  and  the  public  authorities  should  see  to  it,  that  they  are  developed  aright, 
securing  equal  justice  and  advantages  to  the  physical,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
man.  Although  he,  while  in  his  lowest  estate,  may  not  know  how  to  unfold  the  germs 
of  good  that  his  Maker  has  planted  in  his  constitution  ;  yet,  wiser  heads  than  his  may 
successfully  cultivate  the  barren  soil  within  him.  The  African  race  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  most  stupid  of  the  descendents  of  Adam.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
no  one  now  denies  that  this  race  is  capable  of  civilization,  and  indefinite  improvement. 
When  viewed  in  their  proper  light,  the  social  habits  and  domestic  wants  of  man  are 
seen  to  be  elements  of  great  power.  In  skillful  hands,  these  elements  will  form  the 
basis  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  abatement  of  vHce,  and 
crime,  and  suffering  to  a  degree  now  little  dreamed  of  in  our  narrow  philosophy. 

In  society  as  in  geology,  there  are  many  strata.  We  have  briefly  alluded  to  the 
lowest,  and  proceed  to  invite  attention  to  those  above  —  to  such  as  have  dwellings  of 
their  own,  but  with  broken  windows,  leaky  roofs,  badly  fitting  doors,  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  fuel  for  warming  them  in  the  winter  now  close  at  hand.  Shall  these  domes- 
tic matters  be  attended  to,  or  not  ?  That  is  the  question.  Is  the  reader  a  good  econo- 
mist ?  then  be  assured  that  discomfort  is  often  more  expensive  than  the  full  measure  of 
enjoyment  in  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  true  that  no  inconsiderable  folly  is  perpetrated 
under  the  influence  of  fashion,  and  a  mistaken  notion  of  what  constitutes  true  taste  and 
sound  sense  in  rural  architecture,  household  furnishing,  landscape  and  farm  improve- 
ments. A  word  of  caution  may  not  bo  amiss,  to  check  extravagance,  and  prevent  disas- 
ters, in  this  direction. 

Great  prosperity  is  always  perilous.  Society  is  already  full  to  over-flowing  of  pride, 
.     conceit,  hypocracy,  and  extravagance.     These  are  the  bane  of  quiet  domestic  happi- 
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ness,  and  the  curse  of  social  life.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  countenance  this  quackery  of 
upstart  wealth,  whose  ephemeral  brilliancy  dazzles  but  to  blind  and  ruin  its  votaries. 
To  call  into  existence  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  far  more  wants  than  can  reasonably 
be  gratified,  is  an  evil  and  a  wrong  of  great  magnitude.  Such  in) proper  wantvS  suggest, 
and  ever  promj)t,  improper  actions.  Engagements  are  entered  into  that  can  not  well  be 
fulfilled  ;  and  speculations  follow  of  a  more  reckless  character.  True  social  wisdom 
carefully  avoids  the  temptations  that  beset  the  path  of  virtue.  To  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  ambition  there  is  no  limit.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  community  lived  in  marble  palaces 
the  other  tenth  might  die  of  disappointment  if  they  failed  to  erect  palaces  made  of 
polished  ivory,  and  covered  with  plates  of  pure  gold.  In  such  a  strife,  where  is  the 
wit,  the  taste,  the  science,  or  the  happiness  ? 

We  must  go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the  truthfulness  of  science,  if  we 
would  elevate  and  improve  society.  It  can  never  be  done  by  humbug.  The  country  is 
overrun  with  quacks  of  every  degree — quack  statesmen  and  quack  philanthropists, 
quack  editors  and  quack  clergymen,  quack  doctors  and  quack  lawyers,  quack  authors 
and  quack  artists.  All  these  wax  fat  at  the  public  expense ;  and  quack  publishers  are 
beginning  to  share  very  liberally  in  the  spoils.  It  is  the  artificial  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity that  sustain  all  these  charlatans  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  at  what  point  in  our 
social  progress  the  pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  to  stop.  A  strong  love  of  morbid  excite- 
ment pervades  the  very  heart  of  society,  and  grows  on  what  it  feeds.  The  most  trashy 
and  corrupting  books  make  fortunes  for  the  manufacturers  and  writers ;  while  works  of 
solid  merit  and  of  a  purifying  tendency,  find  comparatively  few  purchasers,  and  starve  their 
authors.     These  may  be  unwelcome  truths,  but  they  are  important  truths  nevertheless. 


BEAUTY  AND  VALUE  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

"  The  goodliness  of  trees  when  we  behold  them  deliteth  the  eye." —  Richard  Hooker, 
three  hundred  years  ago. 
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No  people  have  more  reason  than  the  Americans  to  admire  "  the  goodliness  of  trees ;" 
and  yet,  in  no  country  are  they  more  rudely  assailed  as  the  enemies  of  civilization,  and 
objects  worthy  of  extermination  by  the  ruthless  axe  and  the  consuming  fire.  Such 
semi-barbarism  is  discreditable  to  our  national  taste,  our  common  sense,  and  our  fore- 
sight in  other  matters  of  smaller  moment.  Trees  abound  in  the  elements  of  beauty 
which  may  be  combined  in  a  thousand  pleasing  forms.  Their  culture  enables  the  skili- 
ful  artist  to  paint  his  landscape  in  living  verdure  —  to  present  to  the  eye,  open  fields 
and  shading  groves,  wood-crowned  hills  and  sun-lit  vales,  in  charming  contrast.  With- 
out trees,  the  world  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them,  it  can  be  made  a  paradise.  They 
temper  both  heat  and  cold,  prevent  the  injurious  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  greatly 
promote  the  fall  of  genial  showers  and  seasonable  rains,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
For  wood,  timber,  lumber,  staves,  and  a  thousand  uses,  they  are  almost  invaluable. 

Forest-culture,  considered  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  destined  to  become  extremely 
popular  in  the  United  States.  The  boundless  area  of  fertile  lands  in  this  country,  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  its  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  magnificent  trees,  and  the 
production  of  incomparable  orchards,  and  the  rich  rewards  that  will  recomjjense  the 
labor  and  capital  devoted  to  this  department  of  agriculture,  can  not  fail  to  render  it  the 
favorite  pursuit  of  millions. 

The  season  for  collecting  the  seeds  of  oaks,  walnuts,  beeches,  and  chestnuts,  is  at 
hand.  Some  of  these,  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  put  up  under  our  direction, 
have  preserved  their  vitality,  and  are  now  growing  up  honored  specimens  of  American 
forest  trees.     Extracted  from  the  burr  as  soon  as  ripe,  none  of  these  seeds  should  be 
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allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry.  We  box  them  up  in  natural  earth  -which  is  neither 
dry  nor  wet.  First  put  in  a  layer  of  earth  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  according  to  the 
distance  the  seeds  are  to  be  conveyed,  and  then  a  layer  of  acorns,  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
beechnuts,  or  other  seeds.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  more  loose  earth,  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  bed  for  another  layer  of  nuts ;  and  in  this  simple  manner  a  box  or  cask 
may  be  filled,  and  put  in  order  for  transportation.  Nuts  of  the  tea  tree  are  extremely 
liable  to  become  rancid  and  have  their  germs  killed.  The  buds  on  the  rattoons  of 
sugar-cane  used  in  planting,  suiFer  in  a  similar  manner,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  Patent  Office.  To  preserve  the  vitality  of  seeds  and  buds,  is  an 
object  of  great  importance. 

Seeds  of  our  native  trees  are  in  demand  for  exportation  ;  and  we  respectfully  com- 
mend this  whole  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  no  other  way  can  they 
so  cheaply  embellish  their  farms,  and  add  to  their  attractiveness  and  value,  as  by 
improving  their  woods,  groves,  and  forests,  and  planting  all  the  choice  varieties  of 
American  trees  on  any  spare  ground  not  needed  for  cultivation. 


WINTERING    CATTLE    AND     HORSES. 

Owing  to  the  great  drouth  the  past  summer,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  winter  feed 
will  be  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  will  be  necessary  to  enable  many 
farmers  to  carry  their  ordinary  stock  through  the  winter.  What  is  the  cheapest  method 
of  wintering  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  ?  always  an  interesting  question,  becomes  now  a 
most  important  one ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  pretend  arbitrarily  to  answer  it,  yet 
we  will  endeavor  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  that  may  be  useful.  We  would  premise  that 
no  particular  method  can  be  laid  down,  that  will  be  applicable  to  all  cases  ;  the  climate, 
locality,  nature  of  the  crops  grown,  and  prices  obtained  for  them,  interfere  with  any  such 
calculations.  A  more  serious  drawback,  however,  is  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  us  all 
on  the  subject  of  nutrition  ;  for  were  the  princijiles  of  nutrition  well  understood,  it  would 
be  easy  to  alter  our  modes  of  feeding  to  suit  cii"cumstances,  and  so  keep  the  animals  in 
the  best  and  most  economical  manner. 

Ditl'erent  breeds  of  animals  doubtless  require  different  amounts  of  food ;  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  animals  require  an  amount  of  food  in  proportion  to 
their  weight.  That  is  to  say,  an  animal  weighing  1200  lbs.  would  require  twice  the 
food  per  week  as  one  weighing  GOO  lbs.,  other  things  being  equal.  More  food,  too,  is 
required  in  cold  than  in  temperate  Aveather  —  more  when  the  animal  is  worked  than 
when  doing  nothing.  Also,  cows  giving  milk  or  when  in  calf,  and  young  animals, 
require  more  than  an  animal  of  the  same  weight  in  a  perfectly  normal  state.  If,  too, 
we  wish  an  animal  to  lay  on  fat,  we  must  give  more  food  —  or  rather  the  same  quantity 
or  bulk  of  food,  but  of  a  more  nutritious  quality  —  than  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  a  normal  condition,  or  without  increasing  or  decreasing  in  weight. 

The  amount  of  food  necessary  per  week  to  keep  an  animal  in  a  normal  condition 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  warmth,  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  The 
amount  of  food,  however,  which  animals  eat  when  given  ad  libitum,  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  per  centage  of  aya;7ai/e  non-nitrogenous  substances  it  contains,  and  not  on 
the  nitrogenous.  Thus,  an  animal  fed  on  oilcake,  peas  or  beans,  and  clover  hay,  will 
eat  nearly  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  when  fed  with  corn  meal,  hay,  &c.,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  available  non-nitrogenous  substances  eaten,  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  either  case.  The  advantage,  therefore,  in  feeding  a  highly  nitrogen- 
ous substance,  is  not  in  the  less  amount  required  by  the  animal,  but  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure  and  the  increased  quantity  of  fat  a  given  amount  of  non-nitrogen- 
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ous  food  will  produce,  when  eaten  in  conjunction  with  nitrogenous  substances.  We  are, 
however,  by  no  means  to  suppose  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  per  centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  for  it  is  not ;  rapidity  of  increase  being 
attained  only  at  an  increased  proportional  consumption  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

By  available  non-nitrogenous  substances,  we  mean  such  substances  as  sugar,  starch, 
oil,  gum,  (fee,  which  are  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  easily  assimilated ;  and 
not  such  substances  as  woody  fibre,  which,  though  a  non-nitrogenous  substance,  and 
composed  precisely  of  the  same  elements  as  sugar,  &c.,  is  not  available  as  food,  being 
incapable  of  solution  in  the  stomach,  and  is  passed  through  the  body  of  the  animal 
unchanged. 

In  providing  our  store  stock  with  food,  especially  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  our  object 
will  be  to  give  them  a  sufiicient  amount  of  available  non-nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
least  expensive  form.  That  is,  leaving  out  every  other  relative  question,  such  as  value 
of  manure  and  increase  of  animal,  and  aiming  only  at  keeping  the  animals  in  a  normal 
condition  without  work,  we  should  prefer  those  foods,  the  price  being  the  same,  which 
contain  the  most  sugar,  starch,  &c.,  supplying  the  necessary  bulk  with  some  cheap  sub- 
stance, such  as  straw. 

The  prices  of  some  of  the  substances  used  as  food  for  cattle,  taking  Rochester  whole- 
sale prices  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  will  be  an  indication  of  the  value  practical 
farmers  put  upon  them.  We  give  the  price  per  ton  ;  for  it  is  weight,  and  not  bulk, 
that  we  desire  in  purchasing  food,  or  in  estimating  its  value. 

Bran,  at  7  cents  per  bushel  of  10  pounds, $14  00  per  ton, 

Bhorta,  at  9  cents  per  bushel  of  14  pounds, 12  86  " 

Coarse  middlings,  at  14  cents  per  bushel  of  20  pounds, 14  00  " 

Fine           "           at  20  cents  per  bushel  of  27  pounds, 14  07  « 

"              "           at  30  cents  per  bushel  of  84  pounds, 17  64  " 

Indian  com,  at  60  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds, 20  00  " 

Oats,  at  38  cents  per  bushel  of  32  pounds, 23  75  " 

OUcake, 20  00  • 

Had  we  complete  analyses  of  these  substances,  it  would  be  easy  to  decide  accurately 
which  would  be  the  cheapest  food  for  our  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Indian  corn  contains  much  the  most  available  non-nitrogenous  matter,  and  that  100  lbs. 
of  ground  corn  meal  mixed  with  the  required  bulk  of  cut  straw,  will  be  of  more  avail  in 
sustaining  animal  life  during  the  winter  than  any  other  food  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  price.  We  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  horses  can  be  kept  in  the  same  way,  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  feeding  them  hay.  If,  however,  they  be  worked  much  during  win- 
ter, they  would  require  a  more  nitrogenous  food,  to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  muscles, 
and  a  little  oilcake  meal,  pea  meal,  or  oat  meal,  might  be  mixed  with  the  cut  straw,  &c., 
—  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  corn  meal  —  with  advantage. 

BoussiNGAULT  estimates,  from  experiments  and  chemical  analyses,  that  100  lbs.  of 
good  meadow  hay  may  be  replaced  by 
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Bran, 85  pounds. 

Oats, 68  " 

Barley, 65  « 

Maize, 59  « 

Kyo, 77  « 

Linseed  cake, 22  " 

Beans, i»  " 


Peas, 27  pounds, 

Totatoes, 280  " 

Carrot 882  " 

Wheat  straw, 426  " 

Oat  straw, 383  '• 

Barley  straw, ...  460  " 

Pea  straw, 64  " 


If  this  table  of  equivalents  can  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  that  100  lbs  of  hay  is  equal 
to  426  lbs.  wheat  straw,  and  that  22  lbs.  of  oilcake  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay,  68  lbs. 
of  oats,  58  lbs.  of  bran,  &c.,  &c.  Boussingault  found  that  his  17  horses,  averaging 
1,0*70  lbs.  in  weight,  eat  and  did  well  on  a  ration  of  33  lbs.  hay  per  day,  working  eight 
hours  regularly  every  day.  To  obtain  the  same  amount  of  nutritious  food  in  straw,  a 
horse  must  eat  165  lbs.  of  straw  per  day  —  a  feat  he  is  incapable  of  performing:  but 
if  we  give  him  30  lbs.  of  straw,  equal  to  6  lbs.  of  hay  ;  5  lbs.  oilcake,  equal  to  22  lbs. 
of  hay  ;  and  3  lbs.  corn  meal,  equal  to  5  ll»s.  hay  ;  he  will  receive  the  same  amount 
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of  nutritious  elements,  and  in  about  the  same  bulk,  while  the  cost  of  wintering  him  in 
this  way  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

By  carefully  studying  the  price  of  substances  used  as  food,  and  their  relative  value, 
most  farmers  may  save  considerable  expense  in  keeping  their  animals,  not  by  stinting 
them,  (no  farmer  can  afford  that,)  but  by  using  that  food  which  contains  the  most  nutri- 
ment for  a  given  cost. 


FATTENING     CATTLE    AND     SHEEP    IN    WINTER. 

The  necessity  of  manuring  the  soil  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  before  the  maximum 
produce  can  be  obtained,  is  now  all  but  universally  admitted ;  and  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  and  applying  manure,  all  agi-ee  that 
it  must  be  obtained  and  applied  in  some  way  or  other,  or  the  soil  will  gradually  become 
impoverished  and  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation.  In  some  localities  it  may  be  good 
economy  to  increase  and  preserve  the  fertility  of  a  soil  by  purchasing  artificial  manures, 
depending  principally  on  them,  and  selling  off  the  farm  nearly  all  the  produce,  and  so 
making  no  manure  by  stock.  For  this  purpose,  good  Peruvian  guano,  at  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  and  best  artificial  manure  at  present 
offered  for  sale.  But  the  great  body  of  farmers  can  not  purchase  artificial  manure-s ; 
neither  would  it  pay  them  if  they  could ;  their  chief  reliance  must  be  on  the  manure 
made  during  the  winter  months,  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock,  consuming  produce 
grown  on  the  farm.  A  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  effects  produced  by  feeding  a 
given  amount  of  produce  on  a  farm,  can  not  fiiil  to  be  useful  and  interesting  to  every 
farmer.  There  are  many  scientific  matters  connected  with  such  an  inquiry,  which  it 
would  be  interesting  to  us  and  to  some  of  our  readers  to  discuss ;  but  at  this  time  we 
must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  vital  question —  Will  it  pay  ? 

In  the  July  number,  page  205,  we  gave  the  results  of  some  valuable  experiments 
instituted  by  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  econ- 
omy of  cutting  food  for  stock.  From  the  same  experiments  we  have  arranged  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  amount  of  hay  consumed  weekly  by  each  100  lbs.  live 
weight  of  animal,  the  weekly  increase  of  fat,  &c.,  upon  each  100  lbs.  live  weight,  and 
the  amount  of  increase  which  one  ton  of  hay  will  produce.  The  bottom  line  shows  the 
mean  live  weii^ht  of  the  animals  with  which  the  trials  were  made : 
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Hay,  or  its  equivalent,  consumed  per  week  by  each  ) 
100  lbs.  live  weiglit  of  animal, f 

17.07  lbs. 
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Increase  of  animal  per  week  upon  each  100  lbs.  lire  ! 
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Increase  of  animal  for  one  ton  of  hay  consumed, : 
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106  lbs. 
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Tliero  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  four  New  England 
experimenters,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  consimied  percent,  of  liv*?  \vc-io;il 
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of  animal,  and  the  increase  obtained  upon  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  consequently 
in  the  weight  of  meat  produced  by  one  ton  of  hay.  The  last  column  is  the  mean  result 
of  many  experiments  as  given  by  Boussingault.  The  amount  of  food  consumed  per 
cent,  of  live  weight  is  more  than  double  any  of  the  others,  and  so  is  the  increase  per 
cent. ;  so  that  the  weight  of  beef  ]M-oduced  by  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  hay,  is 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  series ;  and  we  may  safely  take  the  mean  result  as  a 
pretty  correct  indicative  of  what  we  shall  obtain  in  common  practice.  The  mean  of  the 
whole  of  the  experiments  is.  106  lbs.  of  increase  (which  we  shall  consider  as  fat  and 
meat)  for  each  ton  of  hay  consumed.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  most  places,  feed- 
ing cattle  in  winter  is  attended  with  direct  loss,  or  at  least  with  no  profit,  llow  far  the 
value  of  the  manure  may  compensate  for  this  loss,  we  shall  inquire  further  on. 

In  some  extensive  experiments  on  sheep  feeding,  Mr.  Lawes  found  that  South  Down 
sheep  eat,  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  5  lbs.  2  oz.  American  oilcake,  and  16  lbs.  2  oz.  of 
clover  hay  per  week  ;  and  increased  1  lb.  3  oz.  Another  lot  eat  per  100  lbs.  live  weight, 
5  lbs.  2  oz.  linseed,  and  14  lbs.  12  oz.  clover  chaff;  and  increased  1  lb.  If  oz.  per  week. 
In  the  first  experiment,  436  lbs.  of  oilcake  and  1,3*78  lbs.  of  clover  are  required  to  pro- 
duce 100  lbs.  of  increase.  In  the  second,  there  is  required  465  lbs.  of  linseed  and  1331 
lbs.  clover  hay  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase.  The  436  lbs.  oilcake,  at  $20  per  ton,  would 
cost  14.36  ;  the  1,378  lbs.  clover  hay,  at  $6  per  ton,  would  be  worth  $4.14  ;  making 
the  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  mutton,  18.50  —  or  eight  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

From  these  facts  it  is  most  obvious  that  if  feeding  is  a  paying  business,  it  is  in  the 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  it,  and  not  in  the  mere  production  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
pork.  The  whole  question,  then,  of  the  economy  of  feeding  cattle  in  winter,  appears  to 
rest  on  the  value  of  the  manure  made  in  producing  100  lbs.  of  meat.  To  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily,  requires  much  more  data  than  we  at  present  command.  There 
are,  too,  many  points  involved  in  its  settlement  that  are  much  disputed.  Under  such 
circumstances,  therefore,  we  submit  our  own  views,  believing  that  they  will  ultimately 
be  found  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  standard  manure,  the  value  of  which  is 
fixed,  to  compare  with  that  made  by  feeding  with  difterent  substances.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  know  of  nothing  better  than  Peruvian  guano,  the  consumption  of  which  is  now 
very  great,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Its  retail  price  is  $2.50  per  hundred.  A  first 
rate  sample  contains  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  25  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
&c.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  worth  about  one  cent  per  pound  ;  for  it  can  be  purchased 
for  that  in  other  forms,  such  as  animal  charcoal.  Therefore,  the  price  paid  for  ammonia 
in  guano  is  nearly  16  cents  per  pound,  and  we  know  of  no  cheaper  source  of  it.  The 
hay  used  in  the  experiments  given  in  the  table,  was  what  is  called  "  English  meadow 
hay."  It  contains  about  1.2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  one  ton  would  contain  twenty-four 
pounds  nitrogen.  We  may  estimate  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  excrements  to  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  consumed  in  the  food.  Therefore,  in  consuming  one 
ton  of  hay  by  cattle,  we  get  106  lbs.  beef  and  24  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  the  manure,  worth, 
at  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  ^3.84.  The  ton  of  hay,  too,  would  contain  14  lbs.  phosphate 
of  lime;  and  estimating  that  3  lbs.  pliosphoric  acid  are  retained  in  the  increase  of  animal, 
would  leave  8  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  manure.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  worth  8 
cents.  If  we  call  the  potash,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  worth  eight  cents  more;  we  get, 
in  consuming  one  ton  of  hay  on  the  farm,  by  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  $4  worth  of  manure. 
The  106  lbs.  of  beef,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  is  $5.30.  Adding  the  |4  worth  of  manure, 
makes  the  return  for  one  ton  of  hay,  $9.30. 

With  these  data,  any  farmer  can  tell  whether,  in  his  locality,  it  is  preferable  to  sell  the 
produce  or  consume  it  on  the  farm  —  it  depends  on  the  relative  price  of  hay  and  meat. 

If  oilcake  and  clover  hay  be  used  as  food,  the  manure  will  be  much  more  valuable 
than  where  hay  only  is  eaten.     Thus,  taking  the  results  of  Mr.  Lawes  above  quoted, 
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we  have,  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  mutton,  436  lbs.  oilcake,  which  contained  21.84  lbs.  of 
nitrcyen,  and  1,378  lbs.  clover  hay,  containing  29.08  of  nitrogen  —  making  in  total  food 
consumed  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase,  51  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  According  to  our  former 
estimate,  this  would  give  51  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  the  manure,  and,  at  16  cents  per  pound, 
would  be  worth  $8.16.  The  oilcake,  too,  would  contain  8. 72  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  the 
clover  hay  6.24  lbs.  This,  estimating  3  lbs,  as  taken  up  in  the  100  lbs.  increase,  would 
leave  about  24  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  in  the  manure,  worth  24  cents.  If  we 
allow  10  cents  for  the  potash,  soda,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  manure  made  in  producing 
100  lbs.  of  meat  with  oilcake  and  clover,  will  be  $8.50.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exactly 
the  value  of  the  food  eaten,  reckoning  the  oilcake  at  $20  and  the  clover  hay  at  $6  per 
ton;  so  that  we  get  the  100  lbs,  increase  of  animal  for  nothing,  except  the  labor  of 
attending  the  animals. 

From  these  facts,  which  are  undoubtedly  true  in  their  comparative  character,  we  con- 
clude that  while  it  is  of  questionable  economy  to  feed  hay  to  cattle  in  winter,  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  by  oilcake  and  clover  chaff  is  attended  with  considerable  ultimate  profit. 
There  are  probably  no  other  substances  used  as  food,  that  would  give  so  good  a  result ; 
clover  containing  more  nitrogen  than  meadow  hay,  or  any  of  the  difterent  kinds  of 
grasses,  and  oilcake  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  nitrogenous  substance  used  as  food  by 
herbivorous  animals.  Beans,  peas,  and  leniils,  approximate  closely  to  oilcake  in  their 
per  centage  of  nitrogen ;  and  their  growth  and  consumption  on  the  farm  can  not  be  too 
highly  recommended,  or  be  too  extensively  adopted  by  all  farmers.  Even  admitting 
that,  weight  for  weight,  the  cereals  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  maize,  are  as  good  for 
feeding  purposes  as  the  leguminous  seeds  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  or  as  oilcake,  (which, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,)  the  manure  made  from  them  would  not  be  half  so 
valuable ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  to  the  value  of  manure  that  we  must  look  to 
make  fiitting  stock  a  profitable  business.  Leaving  the  value  of  the  manure  out  of  the 
calculation,  feeding  is  in  most  cases  attended  with  direct  loss :  reckoning  the  value  of 
the  manure,  and  feeding  with  oilcake,  beans  or  peas,  and  clover  hay,  it  is  attended  with 
considerable  profit. 

Many  will  be  inclined  to  object  to  these  conclusions.  We  submit  them,  however, 
hoping  that  they  will  not  be  cast  aside  with  a  careless  perusal,  but  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, when  we  think  their  justness  will  be  evident.  At  all  events,  if  they  lead  to 
thought  and  an  examination  of  the  matter,  some  good  will  be  accomplished.  The  value 
of  manure  we  have  estimated  according  to  the  present  price  of  guano.  The  subject  is 
a  deeply  interesting  and  important  one  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil. 


Prepare  for  the  Storm. — Winter  is  now  fast  approaching,  and  of  course  all  our 
readers  have  made  preparation  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  The  necessity  for  this  is 
so  apparent,  that  but  few  perhaps  neglect  it  in  the  main ;  yet  how  many  there  fire  who, 
when  the  cold  weather  is  really  upon  them,  have  cause  to  regret  that  some  things  have 
been  left  undone  that  should  have  been  done.  They  then  resolve  that  the  next  Avinter 
shall  not  find  them  in  so  unprepared  a  condition.  The  next  winter  they  repeat  their 
good  resolves,  and  try  to  satisfy  a  troubled  conscience,  and  thus  the  matter  ends  for  a 
year.  To  such  —  to  all  —  we  say,  look  about  your  premises,  —  your  house,  and  barn, 
and  stables,  —  and  see  what  more  you  can  do,  even  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
make  more  comfortable  yourself  and  fiimily,  and  all  living  creatures  that  look  to  you  to 
protect  them  from  the  winter's  blast ;  and  to  save  from  injury  the  crops  you  have  stored, 
and  which  you  proudly  look  upon  as  the  result  of  your  summer's  toil.  Do  your  work 
up  thoroughly  in  this  respect,  and  you  can  enjoy  the  winter's  fire,  the  visits  of  your 
friends,  the  reading  of  your  agricultural  papers  Avith  a  peaceful  conscience,  laugh  and 
grow  fat,  and  come  out  in  the  spring  with  new  life  and  energy  for  another  season  of  labor. 
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IMPROVEMENT    IN     FARM     GATES. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enoch  Woolman,  the  inventor,  who  resides  near 
Dainascoville,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  with  the  accompanying  engraving  and  descrip- 
tion of  his  improvement  in  farm  gates.  We  understand  that  a  number  of  them  have 
been  introduced  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  patentee  resides,  and  that  they  give 
good  satisfaction. 


"The  priocipal  improvement  consists  in  its  being  so  constructed  tliat  a  jierson  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  can  pass  tlirough  it  without  alighting.  On  approaching  from  either  way,  the  person  takes 
hold  of  a  rope,  which  hangs  over  the  center  of  the  road,  and  pulls  gently  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
gate  comes  open  and  fastens  itself;  and  then  in  driving  a  carriage  or  wagon  through,  one  of  the 
wheels  run?  over  a  trigger  fixed  on  the  ground,  which  unfastens  it^  when  it  inimediatelv  shuts  and 
fastens  itself  again.  The  only  difference  in  passing  a  person  on  horseback  is  this:  In  "pulling  the 
rope  to  open  the  gate,  care  must  betaken  not  to  pull  it  far  enough  to  allow  it  to  fasten  itself- 
but  by  pulling  it  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  open,  the  horseman  can  easily  pas.3  through  before  it 
shuts  itself  again.  The  machinery  by  which  these  movements  are  performed,  is  simple,  and  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  repai  •,  and  the  whole  structure  is  substantial  and  durable,  and  will,  no  doubt,  commend 
itself  to  the  favorable  notice  of  those  for  whose  convenience  it  is  intended.  A  model  of  this  gate  was 
presented  for  examination  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  and  received  from  the  committee  a  verv 
favorable  notice." 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  appearance  of  a  farm,  or  is  of  more  convenience,  than  good 
farm  gates  ;  and  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  this  gate  for  the  adoption  of 
farmers,  we  are  prepared  to  say  to  all,  see  that  you  have  good  gates  wherever  conve- 
nience and  safety  require  them.  Many  will  prefer  having  them  made  by  mechanics, 
while  others  can  well  employ  their  leisure  time  in  winter  in  making  them  ;  and  if  a  few 
more  are  made  than  is  thought  necessary,  they  will  not  cojiie  amiss.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  few  common  tools,  and  a  workshop,  where  he  can  employ  himself  usefully 
on  a  rainy  day.  We  have  known  farmers  —  and  so  have  you,  dear  reader  —  who  made 
all  kinds  of  miserable  shifts  for  gates,  using  bars  and  many  other  inconvenient  contri- 
vances, and  yet  who  lounged  away  enough  time  every  year  to  furnish  each  field  with  a 
good  gate.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  result  more  of  thoughtlessness  than  indolence.  If  no 
shop  and  no  tools  are  prepared,  a  person  can  easily  excuse  himself;  but  when  shop  and 
tools  are  all  ready,  inviting  to  work,  few  men  are  so  indolent  as  not  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. Therefore,  get  a  few  good  tools,  and  prepare  a  little  workshop,  and  the  work  is 
more  than  half  done. 
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MuLCinNG  Potatoes. — Last  spring  I  tried  a  small  experiment  on  potatoes,  and  am  bo  -well  satisfied 
with  the  result  that  I  shall  try  it  on  a  larger  scale  next  year.  I  planted  and  coyered  my  potatoes  as 
usual,  but  on  one  part  of  the  field  I  covered  the  land  with  straw  about  six  inches  deep.  We  dug 
the  potatoes  last  week ;  those  on  the  covered  land  were  much  larger  and  yielded  better  than  those 
not  covered.  One  of  the  potatoes  on  the  covered  part  weighed  2  lbs.  5  oz.  The  covered  ones  were 
much  easier  dug,  and  we  save  the  labor  of  hoeing.  I  used  wheat  and  oat  straw,  but  suppose  any 
refuse  straw  will  answer.     L.  Morris. —  Windsor,  Asht.  Co.,  Ohio. 


A  Singular  Fact. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of ,  a  neighbor  of  mine  put  into  his  pen  a  very 

large  hog,  desiring  to  feed  him  until  the  following  January.  He  was  fed  on  corn  meal  aud  the  refuse 
of  the  kitchen,  from  a  common  large  trough  in  which,  after  eating,  he  would  lie.  In  the  mouth  of 
August  his  appetite  failed  him  and  his  growth  seemed  arrested.  He  was,  however,  carefully  fed  until 
the  last  of  September,  when  finding  he  was  not  improving  he  was  slaughtered,  and  on  examining  his 
stomach  it  was  found  to  contain  a  large  ball  of  hair  resembling  in  size,  and  somewhat  in  shape,  a 
goose  egg,  and  so  tightly  knit  together  as  to  be  separated  only  by  application  of  the  axe.  C.  P. 
Ramsdell. —  Venango  Co.,  Fa. 

Oregon  Peas,  Ac. — Enclosed  please  find  a  small  package  of  the  Oregon  Pea,  lately  brought  from 
that  country.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  productiveness  of  both  vine  and  pea,  is  said  to  make  the  best 
of  hay  in  large  quantity  on  poor  land,  bears  till  frost,  will  lie  on  the  ground  all  winter  without  rot- 
ting, and  is  excellent  for  table  use.  It  is  small,  but  grows  in  bunches  so  that  you  can  gather  them 
very  fast,  say  from  ten  to  twelve  pods  at  a  grasp.  It  is  not  a  climbing  pea,  and  has  a  stalk  greatly 
resembling  our  cotton.  For  pasturing,  it  would  be  very  fine ;  also  for  manuring  land  by  plowing 
under.     It  should  be  planted  early. 

I  huve  raised  the  China  corn  this  year.  I  got  it  from  Kentucky.  It  produces  a  great  deal  of  grain 
and  fodder.  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  the  Doura  corn.  It  brings  from  ten  to  eighteen  heads  to  the 
hill ;  the  first  heads  were  ripe  the  second  woek  in  August  It  is  still  bearing,  and  I  think  will  not 
stop  until  cold  weather.  I  will  send  you  a  package,  if  you  want  it,  without  charge.  A.  11.  Brad- 
ford.— Brownsville,  Tenn. 

We  will  plant  the  peas  early  next  spring  and  report  the  result.     Shall  be  pleased  to 

receive  a  few  grains  of  the  corn. 

»•« 

Woolen  Rags  as  Manure. — As  a  fitting  return  for  your  trouble  in  answering  my  inquiry  in  the 
May  number,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Woolen  Rags  as  a  Manure,  I  now  send  you  the  result  of 
my  so  doing.  In  my  former  letter  I  said  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  land  I  intended  planting. 
It  was  a  light  yellow  sand,  and  had  been  cropped  with  wheat  the  year  previous  and  sowed  with 
clover,  which  had  not,  however,  taken  well.  I  planted  the  piece,  just  one-third  of  an  acre,  part  on 
the  10th  of  May,  and  the  other  part  about  the  20th,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  putting  the  sets  one  foot 
apart.  They  would,  I  think,  have  produced  more  if  only  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  I  first  drew 
the  rows,  and  then,  after  cutting  them  up,  scatterred  tlie  rags,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  dry, 
in  just  the  state  I  saved  them,  in  the  rows  and  dropped  my  sets  on  the  rags,  covering  tliem  uji  in  tlic 
usual  manner.  I  Iwed  them  three  times,  and  the  product  is  just  75^  bush,  of  the  largest  and  lust 
Pink-Eye  potatoes  I  ever  saw.  The  rags  now  appear  but  little  decomposed.  I  purposely  left  two 
rows  without  rags;  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  potatoes  during  their  growth,  and  in  tlie 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  product,  was  very  striking.  I  have  just  formed  a  manure  heap,  as  follows : 
first,  a  layer  of  horse  dung  and  litter  ;  then  a  layer  of  woolen  rags  ;  then  a  layer  of  spent  lime  ;  then 
another  layer  of  rags;  continuing  thus  to  the  top,  on  which  I  put  a  heavy  coat  of  the  same  as  at  the 
bottom.  AVith  it  I  intend  dressing  my  garden  in  the  spring.  The  piece  on  which  I  used  the  rags  tlie 
present  year,  I  intend  again  to  plant  with  potatoes  next  year.     J.  C. — Toronto,  C.  W. 

Such  a  heap  needs  a  covering  of  loam  or  garden  mould  to  retain  the  ammonia  liber- 
ated by  the  lime  from  the  decaying  rags  and  dung. 
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COTSWOLD    SHEEP. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Coiswold,  is  a  sheep-fold,  and  a  naked  hill  or  plain.  The 
Cotswold  hills,  the  native  tract  of  this  ancient  breed  of  sheep,  are  of  moderate  elevation, 
covered  Avith  sweet  and  nutritious  herbage ;  and  though  formerly  a  bleak,  wild,  and 
uncultivated  district,  given  wholly  to  sheep  walks,  it  is  now  enclosed,  cultivated,  and 
greatly  improved.  The  sheep  also  have  undergone  a  like  improvement ;  so  that  they 
now  rival  the  New  Leicester  in  symmetry  and  early  maturity,  while  they  possess  a 
heavier  fleece  and  carcass.  They  have  been  crossed  with  the  Leicester  with  decided 
advantage  ;  their  size  and  fleece  being  slightly  reduced,  but  their  tendency  to  fatten  and 
early  maturity,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  mutton,  are  much  improved.  They  have 
also  been  crossed  with  the  Hampshire  Downs,  thereby  improving  still  more  the  quality 
of  the  mutton,  but  greatly  reducing  the  weight  of  wool  and  carcass.  The  New  Oxford- 
shire breed  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Cotswold  improved  by  crossing 
with  Leicesters  and  Hampshire  Downs. 

The  Cotswold  sheep  have  been  imported  into  this  country  to  some  extent,  and  are 
held  in  high  estimation  by  those  who  possess  them.  Their  wool  is  said  to  be  finer, 
longer,  and  heavier,  than  the  improved  Leicester ;  we,  however,  think  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  settled  point.  Their  mutton  is  said  to  be  superior,  the  fat  and  lean  being  more 
intimately  mixed  than  the  Leicesters.  The  South  Down,  however,  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  favorite  mutton,  and  is  driving  all  others  out  of  Smithfield  market,  bringing 
from  two  to  three  cents  more  per  pound  tlian  the  large  sheep. 

In  the  June,  number,  page  177,  we  stated  that  in  some  experiments  then  being  made 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  on  the  fatting  qualities  of  several  breeds  of  sheep,  it  was  found  that  the 
Hampshire  Downs  fatted  more  easily  than  the  Sussex  Downs ;  and  that  the  Cotswold 
yielded  more  fixt,  &c.,  for  a  given  amount  of  food,  than  the  Hampshire  Downs,  or  New 
Oxfordshire  sheep.  These  experiments  are  not  yet  finished  or  published,  but  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  Lawes  informs  Us  that  the  Cotswold  increase  more  for  a  given  amount 
of  food  than  either  the  Lincoln,  Leicester,  New  Oxfordshire,  or  the  Hampshire  and 
Sussex  Downs.  Yet,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  good  economy 
to  keep  these  large,  coarse  sheep,  instead  of  the  delicate  Sussex  Downs ;  the  diflerence 
in  the  price  of  the  mutton  being  so  considerable  in  the  principal  English  markets. 
These  large  sheep,  however,  yield  a  greater  amount  of  tallow  in  proportion  to  lean  meat, 
than  the  small  breed  ;  and  as  tallow  commands  a  higher  price  here  than  mutton,  (the 
reverse  being  true  in  England,)  will  not  butchers  pay  more,  or  can  they  not  afford  to 
pay  more  per  pound,  for  the  large  breed  than  for  the  South  Downs  and  Merinos  1  The 
butchers  in  Rochester  we  know  prefer  Leicester  to  South  Down  sheep  on  this  very 
account,  the  taste  of  their  customers  not  being  so  fastidious  as  the  Cockney's,  and  the 
inside  tallow  they  obtain  makes  a  profit  in  favor  of  large  sheep. 

The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  good  representation  of  probably  the  best  Cotswold 
ram  in  Great  Britain,  for  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $125  at  the  great  Cattle 
Fair  of  the  Royal  Agricuituial  Society  of  England,  held  at  Windsor  in  1851.  If  fur- 
ther experiments  shall  confirm  the  present  indications  that  this  breed  will  lay  on  more 
fat  for  a  given  amount  of  food  than  any  other,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  it  here  in 
future  than  it  has  yet  received.  For  these  reasons  we  have  been  at  considerable  expense 
to  give  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  Cotswold  being  a  very  long-wooled,  heavy 
sheep,  they  will  not  probably  stand  the  severe  winter  of  the  northern  and  western  States  as 
well  as  the  South  Down,  Merino,  or  other  smaller,  close-wooled  sheep.  The  Tecswater, 
Lincoln,  New  Oxfordshire,  and  Leicester  sheep,  are  also  open  to  the  same  olijertitMi  ; 
though  farmers  who  keep  the  Leicesters  and  other  long-wooled  sheep  in  this  district 
and  Canada,  say  that  they  stand  the  winter  well. 
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CONDUCTED    BY    P.    BARRY. 


The  attention  given  at  the  present  time  to  the  culture  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  both  in  the 
garden  and  orchard,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  renders  the  subject  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  range  of  horticulture  ;  and  at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  we 
may  have  heretofore  said,  we  will  take  this  occasion  to  ofter  a  few  hints  on  their  man- 
agement. We  are  well  convinced  from  hundreds  of  letters  received  from  those  who 
are  eno-  lo-ed  or  enjrafrinof  in  their  culture,  that  with  all  the  information  that  has  been  in 
various  ways  elicited  within  a  year  or  two  past,  there  yet  exists  a  very  general  want  of 
tha-t  particular  kind  of  knowledge  —  and  not  only  knowledge,  but  of  that  earnestness 
and  appreciation  —  so  indispensable  to  success.  A  vast  number  of  persons  who  never 
before  gave  a  thought  to  fruit  culture,  are  all  at  once  tempted  into  it  by  the  irresistible 
attractiveness  of  some  dwarf  trees,  not  over  three  or  four  years  old,  which  they  have 
seen  loaded  with  magnificent  fruit  in  a  neighbor's  garden.  They  look  upon  this  as  an 
example  of  fruit  culture  "made  easy,"  and  as  a  proof — as  proof  it  is  —  that  half  a  life 
time  need  not  be  spent  in  waiting  for  their  trees  to  bear.  A  resolution  is  at  once 
formed  to  plant  a  garden,  perhaps  an  orchard.  The  ground  is  plowed  after  a  fashion, 
the  nearest  oracle  is  consulted  in  regard  to  the  best  sorts,  the  trees  are  procured  and 
planted  ;  and  there  the  work  ends.  The  next  year,  or  year  after,  the  trees  are  expected 
to  be  loaded  with  such  beautiful  fruit  as  those  which  first  awoke  their  enthusiasm  and 
enticed  them  to  become  planters  ;  but  alas !  where  are  they  ?  Not  one  to  be  seen,  per- 
haps ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  trees  generally  are  wanting  in  that  vigorous,  luxuriant 
appearance,  that  indicates  a  perfect  state  of  health  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  unthrifty  and 
unfruitful,  looking  quite  as  much  like  dying  as  living.  At  this  stage  of  the  procced- 
ino's,  it  is  suofCfested  bv  a  knowingf  one  that  these  dwarf  trees  are  a  "  humbug."  "  I  told 
you  so."  Thus  results,  and  thus  will  result,  the  hasty,  ill-advised  planting  enterprizes 
of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  are  by  no  means  drawing  upon  the  imagination  in  this 
matter,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  many  who  read  this  will  recognise  the 
course  of  proceeding  pointed  out  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  theirs. 

We  are  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  aggravate  the  difiiculties  of  fruit  culture,  or 
to  try  to  persuade  people  that  there  is  any  mystery  in  the  art  of  good  cultivation,  .)r  any 
obstacle  in  the  way,  that  common  care  and  skill  can  not  remove.  On  the  contrary,  we 
aim,  and  have  always  aimed,  at  giving  every  encouragement  in  our  power  consistent 
with  the  truth.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  frequently  surprized  at  the 
comparative  recklessness  with  which  people  embark  in  planting  —  spend  perhaps  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  fifty  dollars  for  trees,  without  possessing  a  single  correct  practical  idea 
of  their  treatment ;  witkout  having  consulted  any  reliable  work,  or  engaged  the  assist- 
ance of  a  competent  person ;  relying  merely  upon  the  uncertain  light  of  a  few  vague 
ideas  picked  up  from  some  very  questionable  sources.  What  else  can  such  people 
reasonably  expect  but  a  failure  ?  And  if  a  fiiilure  happen  them,  they  should  at  once 
take  the  blame  to  themselves,  and  hasten  to  make  amends. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  what  may  be  termed  nia I  practice,  we  will  sketch  very  briefly 
the  course  we  would  recommend.  When  a  plantation  of  dwarf  trees  has  been  deter- 
mined upon,  whether  of  10  trees  or  1000,  the  following  considerations  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  all  the  information  in  regard  to  them  be  obtained'from  the  most 
reliable  sources  : 

First,  The  Soil.  Is  it  of  a  suitable  character  for  the  purpose  ?  Is  it  too  wet,  or  too 
dry  ?     Does  it  require  draining,  subsoil  plowing,  or  trenching  and  manuring?     It  should 
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always  be  understood  that  dwarf  trees  require  a  soil  of  the  best  quahty ;  and  that,  too, 
kept  in  tlie  best  condition.  The  roots  do  not  extend  like  the  roots  of  standard  trees, 
and  must  obtain  a  liberal  supply  of  food  from  a  small  compass.  WJien  the  soil  is  rii^ht 
in  regard  to  dryness,  depth,  and  richness,  the  next  consideration  should  be  — 

7'he  Trees.  These  should  be  on  stocks  most  suitable  for  dwarfintr  the  species ;  they 
should  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and  of  such  growth  as  to  be  easily  moulded  into  the  form 
in  which  they  are  to  be  gro»yn.  The  matter  of  stocks  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
should  be  considered  as  though  the  entire  success  of  the  undertaking  de])ended  upon  it. 
There  is  yet,  even  among  experienced  growers  of  trees,  a  very  great  want  of  knowledo-e 
on  the  subject.  Most  people  act  with  a  degree  of  impatience  that  in  many  ca.^es  proves 
fatal  to  their  success.  They  must  have  large  trees  —  bearing  trees.  Tree  dealers,  as  a 
general  thing,  say  :  "  Our  customers  want  lair/e  trees,  above  all."  No  man  who  pro- 
ceeds upon  this  pi-inciple,  can  make  a  fruit  garden  or  orchard  that  will  be  either  success- 
ful or  satisfactory.  What  is  it  to  wait  a  year,  or  two  years  even,  compared  to  having 
beautiful  instead  of  unsightly  trees  ?  We  know  a  gentleman  who  is  at  this  moment 
rooting  up  a  plantation  made  on  the  principle  of  the  "  larger  the  better,"  to  make  room 
for  young,  well-shaped  trees.     Taste  and  experience  will  lead  to  this  in  time. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  Varieties.  Here,  instead  of  making  out  a  list  of  the  best 
without  regard  to  circumstances,  such  should  be  chosen,  and  sucli  only,  as  have  been 
proved  to  succeed  well  on  the  stocks  used  for  dwarfing,  and  are  of  such  habits  of  growth 
as  will  make  their  training  a  thing  practicable.  In  order  to  secure  these  objects,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  dispense  with  favorite  and  first  rate  sorts ;  for  it  is  far  better  to  succeed 
well  with  a  good  or  second  rate  sort,  than  to  fail  with  one  a  degree  better.  Neither 
should  a  large  number  of  varieties  be  made  a  special  object ;  for  that  and  entire  satis- 
faction otherwise  can  rarely  be  obtained. 

Next  comes  the  arrangement  and  the  planting,  involving  many  practical  details  to 
which  we  can  not  now  refer  particularly. 

And  when  all  this  is  done,  there  is  the  After  Culture ;  for  trees  can  take  care  of 
themselves  no  more  than  domestic  animals,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  desired  to 
maintain  and  enjoy  a  high  state  of  artificial  culture.  An  annual  pruning,  and  pruning 
and  pinching  at  intervals,  are  necessary  ;  the  nature  and  objects  of  which  must  be 
studied  until  well  understood.  Then  there  is  manuring,  which  must  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  tree,  keeping  in  view  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  for  the 
same  quantity  or  kind  of  manure  will  not  be  applicable  in  all  cases. 

We  will  close  by  recommending  to  all  who  are  cultivating  dwarf  fruit  trees,  to  mulch 
them  with  half  decomposed  stable  manure  from  three  to  six  inches  deep,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.  This  excludes  the  trost  from  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the 
snow  and  rains  dissolve  it,  and  send  down  its  best  soluble  parts  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  the  following  spring.  This  supplies  the  exhaustion  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
trees  are  sustained  in  an  uniform  vigor.  Thus  mulching  accomplishes  a  two-fold  object, 
and  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  other  than  dwarf  fruit  trees. 


Number  of  Plants  on  an  Acre,  at  given  distances  apart.  —  The  followino-  table 
may  be  useful  to  the  gardener,  in  showing  the  number  of  plants  or  trees  that  may  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  ground,  when  planted  at  any  of  the  undermentioned  distances.     T.  T. 


DUta/nce  apart.  Number  of  Plants. 

1  foot 4.3,560 

\}4  feet, 19,360 


2 

2X 

8 

4 

5 

6 


in,s90 
6,969 
4,S40 
2,722 
1,T42 
1,210 


Distance  apart.  Number  of  PlanU. 

9  feet, r)37 

12  "  ;:;;  .sne 

15    "      103 

18     «      1.34 
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GARDEN    HINTS     FOR    NOVEMBER. 

Transplanting  Trees,  in  many  localities,  may  be  continued  through  all  this  month  • 
but  the  earlier  it  can  be  completed,  the  better.  No  autumn  planted  tree  can  be  consid- 
ered in  a  safe  condition  until  securely  staked,  if  at  all  top  heavy,  and  well  mulched 
around  the  roots.  Delicate  tall  standards,  such  as  the  pithy  Pawlonia  and  Catalpa, 
should  be  mulched  on  the  stem  also — wrapped  with  straw  or  dry  moss.  Trees  "heeled 
in"  (laid  in  by  the  roots)  should  be  in  perfectly  dry,  light  soil,  and  will  be  better  in  a 
slanting  position  than  erect.  Peach  and  other  tender  trees  would  be  the  better  for  a 
covering  of  evergreen  boughs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  clear  away  all  harbor  for 
vermin  near  trees  that  are  heeled  in,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  all  fruit  tree  plantations. 
A  few  days  work  noio  will  probably  save  many  valuable  trees.  Every  spring  we  hear 
complaints  from  all  quarters,  about  the  damages  sustained  from  vermin. 

Jiaspberries  should  be  laid,  down  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  This  is 
less  labor  than  tying  to  stakes,  and  covering  with  straw. 

Straioberry  beds  should  be  mulched  either  with  manure,  tan-bark,  or  decayed  leaves, 
leaving  the  heart  of  the  plant  uncovered. 

Mulch  every  tree  in  the  fruit  garden.  Protect  all  tender  and  half  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  rare  trees  recently  planted  and  not  yet  well  established.  Mulch  thom  at  the 
roots  with  leaves  or  tan-bark,  put  around  them  a  few  stakes  tied  together  at  the  top, 
and  cover  with  straw  or  mats.     It  is  bad  to  bind  plants  closely  during  winter. 

Tender  Roses  can  be  protected  by  laying  down  and  covering  with  leaves,  tan-bark,  or 
light  earth. 

Hardy  Bulbous  Roots,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus,  crown  imperials,  lilies,  nar- 
cissus, &c.,  can  be  planted  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open ;  but  the  beds  should 
be  immediately  covered  a  few  inches  deep  with  leaves,  litter,  or  tan.  All  tender  border 
plants  should  be  protected  in  the  same  way. 

Dahlia  Roots,  Gladiolus,  Tie/ridias,  Tuberoses,  and  other  tender  roots  and  bulbs, 
should  be  taken  up  in  good  season,  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  killed  the  stems,  dried  well, 
and  put  away  on  shelves  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  in  boxes  with  sand.  It  is  important  to  put 
them  away  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 

Operations  on  the  (/round,  such  as  digging,  manuring,  trenching,  levelling,  &c.,  can 
be  carried  on  in  many  places,  even  in  the  north,  through  the  month  of  December.  An 
inch  of  frost  is  no  obstacle  to  such  labor,  and  it  never  should  be  deferred  till  spring. 

The  Fruit  Room  will  require  attention.  Apples  for  use  during  the  latter  part  of 
winter  and  spring,  should  be  put  up  in  dry,  clean  barrels,  and  kept  in  a  cellar  as  cold  as 
possible  not  to  fi'eeze,  and  perfectly  dry.  Winter  pears  may  be  kept  on  shelves  in  a  dry, 
cool  cellar ;  or  they  may  be  put  in  clean  boxes,  between  layers  of  clean,  dry  straw,  or 
hay.  The  longest  keepers  may  be  put  in  the  bottom,  so  as  to  get  them  out  easily  as 
their  season  comes.  Those  who  may  not  have  a  cellar  so  dry  and  cool  as  it  ought  to 
be  for  pears,  can  put  them  among  dry  hay  or  straw  in  small  boxes,  and  place  these  in 
other  boxes  in  a  dry,  cool  loft.  If  freezing  be  apprehended,  a  covering  of  mats  or  cloth 
may  still  be  added  to  secure  them.  They  should  be  taken  into  a  warm  room  (GO  or  VO 
deg.)  a  week  or  two  before  they  are  wanted.  The  Root  Cellar  will  require  attention. 
All  decaying  vegetables  should  be  instantly  removed. 


On  the  7th  of  October  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  at  New- 
burgh,  was  disposed  of  at  public  sale.     It  contained  about  five  acres  ;  but  from  the  skill 
of  its  arrangement  it  was  made  to  appear  of  much  larger  extent.     It  contains,  we  think, 
the  finest  specimens  of  ornamental  trees  in  this  country.     It  sold  for  $18,000,  and  was 
-,  L     )>urchased  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  Newburgh. 
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NEW    FRENCH     CHERRIES. 

BY    B.    DESPORTES,    OF    ANDRE    LE    ROy's    NURSERIES,    ANGERS,    FRANCE. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Le  Roy  formed,  in  his  nurseries  at  Angers,  a  school  or  experimetal 
plantation  of  fruit  trees,  which  has  enabled  us  to  prove  a 
very  large  number  of  fruits  formerly  known,  to  us  only  by 
name.  The  spring  of  this  year  was  very  favorable,  and  we 
have  had  an  abundant  crop  on  all  our  fruit  trees.  We  shall 
profit  by  this  in  giving  to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
a  description  of  five  varieties  of  cherries,  new  or  very  little 
know  n : 

BiGARREAU    ESPERIN.       (Fig.    1.) A 

superb  cherry,  received  from  Major 
EsPERiN,  of  Belgium.  It  has  been  dis- 
seminated only  a  few  years,  and  we 
have  fruited  it  this  season  for  the  first 
time.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  all  the 
eulogies  which  accompanied  its  appear- 
ance in  the  horticultural  world.  Fruit 
very  large,  heart-shaped.  Surface  un- 
even, one  side  flattened,  the  other  round, 
^^°-  ^-  with  a  slight  suture.     Stalk  short,  stout, 

and  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.     Color  blood  red  on  the  sunny  side  ; 
yellow  in  the  shade.     Flesh  white,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone, 

which  is  large,  long,  and  channelled.     Sea-  Fig.  2. 

son  of  maturity,  middle  of  July.     It  is  necessary  that  it  be  well 

ripened  before  gathering,  for  then  only 

does  it  possess  all  its  excellent  qualities. 

The  leaves  are  large,  lanceolate,  deeply 

toothed,  and   have    two   glands  on  the 

petiole.     The  tree  is  large  and  vigorous. 

Shoots  erect,  long,  and  stout. 

Cerise  de  la  besnakuiere.  (Fig.  2.) 
— Fruit  medium  size,  roundish,  flattened 
at  the  stalk,  and  divided  on  one  of  its 
sides  by  a  light  suture.  Stalk  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  long,  large,  and 
planted  in  a  round,  sh;illow  cavity. 
Color  bright  red  throughout.  Flesh 
rosy  white,  parting  freely  from  the  stone; 
tender,  succulent,  slightly  acid.  Stone 
small,  round,  and  smooth.  Ripe  begin- 
FiG.  .S.  ning  of  July.     It  is  moderately  produc- 

tive. Leaves  small  and  finely  toothed.  The  tree  resembles  the 
Mai/  Duke  in  its  general  appearance,  grows  vigorously,  and 
makes  a  fine  pyramid. 

BiGARREAU  Marcelin.  (Fig.  3.) — This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  cherries.  Very  large,  heart-shaped,  flat- 
tened on  both  sides,  with  a  suture  on  one.  Stalk  short,  stout, 
curved,  and  planted  in  a  shallow,  irregular  cavity.     Color  pale  Fjq.  4, 
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red  in  the  shade,  bright  red  in  the  sun  at  maturity.     Flesh  white,  firm,  juicy,  somewhat 

adherent.     Stone  large,  rounded  on  one  side.     Season,  middle  of  July.     I  regret  much 

not  to  know  the  originator  of  so  good  a  fruit.     The  tree  is  %agorous.     Shoots  long, 

stout,  and  erect. 

GuiGNE  PRECOCE  DE  Tarascon.  {Tarascou  Early  Ouigne.)  Fig.  4.  —  This  is  a 
magnificent  large  cherry,  heart-shaped,  very  regular,  slightly 
compressed  on  both  sides.  Stalk  usually  very  long,  slender, 
and  wavy ;  largest  at  the  point  of  union  with  the  branch. 
Flesh  tender,  flesh-colored,  veined  with  rose  and  white,  adheres 
to  the  stone,  which  is  large  and  irregular.  Color  bright  red, 
very  brilliant  at  maturity.  Leaves  long,  quite  regular.  Tree 
vigorous.  Shoots  large  and  spreading,  the  buds  prominent;  the 
young  shoots  are  veined  and  dotted  with  grey.  Ripe  10th  of 
June.  This  is  a  superb  and  excellent  cherry,  and  merits  a  place 
in  every  garden.     I  do  not  know  its  origin. 

DucHESSE  DE  Galnau  Cherry.  (Fig.  5.) — Fruit  very  large, 
round,  compressed  at  both  extremeties.  Stalk  short,  curved, 
and  jointed  at  the  end  next  the  branch.  Color  bright  red, 
sometimes  deep  red,  even  blackish  red  at  maturity.  Flesh  ten- 
der, adhering  to  the  stone,  clouded  with  violet  red,  juicy,  slightly 
acid,  very  agreeable.  Stone  round  and  smooth.  Leaves  short, 
slightly  toothed,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  on  the  petiole. 
Tree  of  medium  vigor,  pyramidal  in  form.  Shoots  short  and 
erect,  short-jointed.     In  general  habit  similar  to  the  May  Luke. 

Ripe  end  of  June.     This  is  a  variety  of  great  merit. 

I  shall  at  all  times,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  be  happy  to  make  known  to  a  country 

so  eminently  horticultural  as  the  Genesee,  the  progress  and  discoveries  which  we  make 

at  Anirers. 
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WESTERN     EXHIBITIONS. 

By  permission  of  the  writer.  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicot,  of  The  Grove,  Illinois,  we  extract  finm 
a  private  letter  the  following  notes  on  the  late  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitions 
in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  Great  West  is  awake  in  earnest.  The  Ohio  State  Fair 
eclipsed  all  other  fairs  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  country.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  are  following.     Hear  what  the  Doctor  says  : 

"  I  first  attended  the  Lake  County  (Illinois)  Fair  of  their  united  Agricultuia!  and  RnrrK-iilturiil 
Societies,  in  the  very  pretty  town  of  Waukegan,  formerly  Little  Fort.  A  L!;ood  tii'st  show  of  the 
former,  and  a  very  excellent  one,  as  usual,  of  the  latter.  Splendid  horses,  veiy  tine  full  blooded  and 
grade  cattle,  and  sheep  and  swine  quite  creditable.  Farm  pi'oducis,  in  general,  very  fail-;  hut  imple- 
ments not  80  ahundant.  Fruits  and  flowers,  beyond  all  expeetatidn,  choice  and  abundant ;  a])ples 
being  the  great  feature,  bat  pears  quite  encouraging;  and  jvlums  too,  and  even  a  considerable  display 
of  peaches  under  name ;  grapes,  also,  in  variety,  and  very  well  ri))ened,  in  tine  bunches;  glorious 
dahlias,  &c.,  Ac.  J.  Ambiiose  Wigut,  formerly  the  editor  of  our  Prairie  Farnitr,  gave  us  one  of  Ids 
learned  and  spicy  addresses  —  full  of  wit,  and  beauty,  and  practical  illustrations.  The  Prairie 
Farmer  will  miss  Mr.  Wight. 

"Our  Convention,  or  meetina;  of  '  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers' Association,' at  Dixon,  wa^  more 
than  respectably  attended  —  over  fifty  vegnlAV  paying  members  present,  and  a  house  full  of  those  who 
came  to  learn.  Such  a  show  of  apples  I  never  saw  before  —  large,  fair,  and  in  great  variety  and 
abundance  —  the  product  of  an  hundred  orchards.  Plums  and  peaches,  mine  to  speak  of,  and  only  a 
slim  show  of  pears.  A  good  sliow  of  grapes.  We  had  members  from  five  western  States;  and  we 
all  worked^  and  most  of  us  talked  a  little,  though  no  long  speeches,  except  ]ierhaps  one  from  your 
friend  the  'old  doctor,'  who  was  called  upon,  at  the  public  session,  to  .say  something  on  'Indusiriaj 
Education,'  and  the  death  of  our  beloved  leader  —  Downing.  We  passed  ajiproprJate  resolutions  on 
the  last  theme,  and  unanimously  endorsed  the  principle  of  education  'in  a  knowledge  of  things  next 
to  us.'     But  you  will  get  our  proceedings,  which  are  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet. 
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"From  Dixon  we  weDt  directly  to  Milwaukie,  to  attend  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair;  and  a  great  Fair 
the  Badgers  have  had.  Tlieir  officei's  all  courteous  and  full  of  energy  and  good  will ;  the  grounds,  a 
private  race  course,  very  extensive  and  beautiful;  and  the  weather  fine  during  the  two  first  days. 
Horses  of  all  tjreeds,  from  the  imported  Slietland  [lony  up  to  the  largest  and  boniest  cart  horse.  It 
struck  me,  however,  (thougli  I  am  not  learned  in  tliese  matters,)  that  the  contributors  in  this  line 
were  more  liberal  than  select  in  their  display  of  sliovv  horses.  There  were  some  great  goers  though, 
and  of  their  merits  I  could  better  judge.  The  grades  in  the  cattle  line  were  most  abundant ;  but 
there  were  some  beautifid  animals  of  pure  blood,  whicli,  as  competent  eivsteru  judges  assured  me,  I 
was  not  wrong  in  believing  eqi'al  to  most  shown  in  eastern  Slates.  Sheep  were  there  in  plenty,  and 
in  all  their  pure  excellence  and  desirable  grades.  Wisconsin,  you  know,  is  a  wool-growing  state. 
Swine  were  there,  good  pigs  too,  most  of  them;  and  the  symptoms  of  the  'chicken  fever'  were 
unmistakable  —  a  dozen  or  more  large  lots  showing  that  the  affection  has  reached  Wisconsin. 

"Ball!  I  see  I  have  finished  my  sheet,  and  said  nothing — all  common  place,  if  not  out  of  place, 
as  I  know  little  about  stock,  scientifically. 

"  Well,  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  especially  the  dairy,  were  abundant  and  good  ;  and  you  may 
depend  that  the  'Badgers'  have  been  digging  in  the  right  way,  and  that  they  are  in  earnest  about 
this  Society, — an<l  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  have  got  the  most  active,  as  well  as  ijitellirjent  and 
(Icteriiiined,  young  Secretary  that  any  Society  can  boast.  He  is  as  near  like  B.  P.  Johnson  as  a  young 
man  of  little  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  but  a  year  or  two's  experience  in  office,  can 
posc>ibly  be.  The  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  is  in  luck,  and  if  Albert  C.  Incham  remains 
in  his  present  position  until  he  is  thirty  years  old,  (he  is  only  twenty-three  now)  1  predict  greatithiugs 
for  Wisconsin  Agriculture. 

"I  can't  praise  the  show  of  fruits  and  flowers,  though  both  arc  respectable.  Some  good  late  plums; 
plenty  of  apples,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  Illinois,  nor  in  so  great  variety;  some  pears  and 
grapes,  Init  no  great  variety.  Dahlias,  and  other  late  flowers  from  Kenosha,  from  Ca]it.  Caiioon  I 
think,  were  decidedly  good.  Milwaukie  did  not  show  flowers  as  she  might  have  done,  though  Mr. 
Messenger  had  fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of  fine  Green  House  plants,  in  good  condition.  The  show  of 
implements  was  I'espectable." 


Ann'uai.  Fall  Exhibition  of  tife  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Societt. — This  exhibition  was 
held  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  September.  The  .show  of  fruits  was  the  best  (excepting  peaches)  ever 
seen  in  Rochester.  The  collections  of  apples  and  pears  were  as  good  as  any,  if  not  the  best,  we  have 
ever  seen ;  and  when  spread  out  on  the  tables,  tastefully  arranged,  formed  a  museum  of  rare  interest 
and  beauty. 

J.  W.  BissELL,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  foreign  grapes  from  his  vinery,  that  attracted 
much  attention. 

James  Vick,  Jr.,  made  a  good  show  of  annuals,  that  were  very  attractive.  Asters,  Balsams,  Ten 
week  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Godetias,  Leptosiphons.  Argemone,  &c.,  were  all  fine. 

The  nurserymen  made  a  good  display  of  pot  jilants  and  cut  flowers..  Dahlias,  the  glory  of  tliese 
autumnal  shows  usually,  were  in  a  great  measure  wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  and 
swarms  of  grasshoppers  in  August  and  September.     C.  J.  Ryan  alone  made  a  fair  display. 

Mr.  Philo  Parks,  of  Victor,  presented  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  from  his  farm. 

A  few  fine  vegetables  were  shown  by  Mr.  Theodore  Backts,  John  Doxnellan,  and  C.  F.  Crosman. 

Mr.  Vick  exliibited  fine  Lima  beans,  Mexican  and  White  fiercer  potatoes,  and  Stowell's  sweet  corn. 

Superb  watermelons  were  shown  by  Jno.  Doknellan.  Some  of  them  were  sold  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  at  five  or  six  shillings  each.  Jlr.  Donnellan  had  on  his 
table  some  fine  Ros/;  winter  Radish,  the  seeds  of  which  we  brougjit  from  France. 

The  attendance  of  visitors  was  thin,  owing  to  the  prevailing  sickness  at  that  time  ;  but  those  who 
were  present,  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  the  whole  affair. 


Acknowledoements.  —  We  are  indebted  to  James  Roby',  Esq.,  of  Brockport,  for  a  basket  of  White 
and  Orajj  Doj/enne  pears.  The  specimens  of  the  latter  were  particulai-ly  fine.  Mr.  R.  considers  them 
in  some  respects  superior  to  the  White,  and  we  agree  with  him.  The  tree  is  not  quite  so  vigorous 
in  growth  as  the  White,  but  it  is  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

We  must  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  lands  around  IJrockport  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
pear,  and  are  destined  soon  to  be  largely  devoted  to  its  culture. 

A1s<i,  to  .Ias.  it.  Watts,  for  Sheldon  peai'S,  which  were  supposed  last  season  to  be  the  Oswego  Brurre. 
Mi'.  W.,  ill  his  note  aceomjianying  them,  says:  "The  jiroduct  of  our  own  State,  it  having  originated 
in  Huron,  Wayne  county,  we  may  indeed  congratulate  fruit-growers  as  well  as  fruit-lovers,  that  we 
have  now  found  another  first  rate  pear  for  them  to  add  to  their  varieties  for  cultivation. 
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FLOWERS    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  our  female  readers,  thanking  us  for  our  gift 
of  flower  seeds,  and  detailing  their  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  result  of  their  labors. 
Some  beautiful  boquets  have  graced  our  editorial  table,  the  arrangement  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  perfection  of  the  flowers,  spoke  well  for  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  fair  culti 
vators.  That  some  kinds  have  failed  in  some  instances,  is  not  strange.  The  art  of 
cultivating  even  a  dozen  varieties  of  annuals  is  not  learned  in  one  season,  and  better 
learned  by  observation  and  practice  than  in  any  other  way.  Those  who  have  cultivated 
flowers  this  summer  with  even  partial  success,  will  do  better  next,  and  will  become  the 
teachers  of  this  beautiful  art.  Friends  and  neighbors  will  seek  of  them  seeds,  and 
instruction  in  their  cultivation,  which  will  be  freely  given ;  and  thus  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  will  spread  over  our  happy  land.  Many  plants,  such  as  Ten  week  Stocks, 
Petunias,  &c.,  that  have  not  blossomed  fi-eely  in  the  open  ground,  on  account  of  late 
planting,  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and  put  in  pots,  when  they  will  blossom  in  the 
house  during  winter. 

Dwarf  Convolvulus.  —  The  Dwarf  Convolvulus  is  a  beautiful  flower,  with  three 
distinct  colors,  blue,  yellow,  and  w^hite  ;  the  blue  being  of  every  shade,  from  purple  to  a 

delicate  azure  blue.  We  have  also  the  white 
and  striped.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sicily,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Portugal 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Some 
botanists  suppose  this  species  to  have  been 
originally  only  found  in  Barbary  ;  but  .wheth- 
er introduced  or  indigenous,  it  is  now  a  com- 
mon weed,  both  in  Spain  and  Poilugal.  The 
flowers  always  fold  in  gloomy  weather  aud  at 
night.  The  French  call  it  Bcllf-Je-jour. 
When  the  seeds  are  sown,  a  shallow  drill 
should  be  made  for  them,  in  which  the  seeds 
may  be  dropped  and  co\ered  lightly.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  sliould  be  thinned 
so  as  to  stand  about  an  inch  apart.  They 
require  a  dry  situation,  and  ratlier  a  rich, 
light  soil.  Sow  early  in  the  sj)riiig,  and  they 
will  commence  flowering  in  .luly,  and  con- 
tinue until  covered  with  snow.  We  have 
several  beds  now,  (^Oct.  26th,)  exceedingly 
beautiful,  that  have  been  in  blossom  since 
early  in  July. 

The  Convolvulus  major,  or  Morning 
Glory,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  descrij)- 
tion ;  it  beinof  one  of  the  most  common  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  and  easily  cultiva- 
ted of  our  climbing  annuals.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Dwarf  Convolvulus,  but  needs  strings  or  poles  on  which  to  climb. 
It  makes  an  excellent  covering  for  arbors,  porches,  &c. 


DWARF    CONVOLVULUS. 
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Transactions  op  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  1851. — We  are  indebted  to 
Albert  C.  Ingham,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Agricultural  Society,  for  a  copy  of  its 
Ti-ansactions  for  1851.  It  is  a  well  filled  volume 
of  336  pages,  and  alike  creditable  to  the  Secretary, 
under  whose  directions,  we  presume,  it  was 
brought  into  existence,  to  the  Society  and  State 
whence  it  emanates.  Wisconsin  has  great  Agri- 
cultural resources ;  and  its  citizens  appreciate 
them,  and  proceed  at  once  to  their  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful development.  This  is  aa  it  should  be ;  for 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  wise  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Lathrop,  in  his  Annual  Address  before  the  State 
Society,  in  behalf  of  education  in  general  and  a 
University  in  particular,  will  be  responded  to  by 
the  people  of  that  young  and  promising  common- 
wealth. To  avoid  the  deterioration  of  their  soil, 
they  must  early  adoj^t  a  better  system  of  tillage 
and  husbandry  than  is  pursued  in  older  States. 

The  Horticulturist. — It  will  be  seen  by  the 
Prospectus  in  our  columns,  that  the  Hortimlturist, 
heretofore  edited  by  the  lamented  Downing,  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  Vick,  Jr.,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Farmer,  and  is  to  be  published  in  Roches- 
ter, edited  by  V.  Barry.  Those  who  have  read 
the  Ilorticultural  Department  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer will  need  no  guarantee  that  Mr.  Barry  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post  he  has  assumed,  at 
the  almost  unanimous  request  of  the  Horticultu- 
rists of  the  country.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  or  to  beautifying  their  homes, 
would  mal  e  a  profitable  investment  in  subscribing 
for  the  Horticulturist.  The  subscription  price  is 
reduced  to  $2  per  year ;  an  edition  with  Colored 
Plates  is  also  to  be  published,  at  .$•!. 


Peas,  and  Pork  M.vking. — A  friend,  from  St. 
Johusbury,  Vt.,  writes  us  that  the  article  on  Peas 
and  Pork  Making,  in  the  Se[)tembor  number,  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  his  exjierience  ;  that  he  had 
boiled  peas  once  or  twice  for  his  hogs,  but  they 
would  not  eat  them.  Corn  and  peas  are  worth 
ll.OO  per  bush.,  and  pork  $S.00per  hundred  nett, 
and  thinks  that  at  these  relative  prices  it  does  not 
pay  to  feed  hogs,  except  for  home  consumption. — 
He  thinks  that  farmers  in  New  1-ngland  should 
commence  faeding  their  cattle  with  hay,  corn  and 
roots  in  February,  and  have  them  fit  for  sale  in 
April  or  May,  when  beef  is  liighest.  Can  fat  full 
grown  animals  on  good  hay  alone,  but  growing 


animals  require  a  little  grain,  or  they  wilFnot  fat- 
ten. In  either  ease,  he  thinks  it  good  economy  to 
feed  a  little  grain. 

Our  friend  mistook  our  meaning  in  supjiosing 
us  to  recommend  "boiling  peas"  for  hogs.  What 
we  said  was,  that  it  was  advisable  to  "soak  them 
from  12  to  24  hours  in  cold  water  before  feeding 
them  to  hogs."  They  are  in  consequence  of  soak- 
ing, more  easy  of  maatication,  and  fewer  pass 
through  the  animal  undigested  than  when  fed 
dry  and  hard.  We  know  that  hogs  do  not  like 
"boiled  peas,"  but  they  manifest  no  disrelish  for 
them  when  soaked. 


Trial  of  Implements  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July, 
1852. — ^Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  Premiums 
awarded  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 
to  the  successful  competitors,  at  the  trial  of  Imple- 
ments, at  Geneva,  in  July  hist.  We  should  have 
given  it  last  month,  but  preferred  waiting  for  the 
official  refiort.  Here  it  is  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Society. 

Grain  Heapers.— 1st,  T.  D.  Burrall,  Geneva,  Burrall's 
P.eaper,  Dip.  and  |oO.  2(1,  J.  11.  Mnnny,  Wadhani's  Grove, 
Illinois,  Manny's  Convertible  Reaper,  for  grain  or  grass,  30. 
Sd,  Seymour  A  Morgan,  llroekport,  'ill. 

Maii-iiii/  Jfiic/iines. — Ist,  .1.  II.  Manny,  Wadliam's  Grove, 
Illinois,  Dip.  and  .t.j().  2d,  Howard  &  Co.,  Euffaly,  Ketch- 
urn's  Mowini;  Macliine.  30. 

Grain.  IJrtUs.—lM.  P.  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  T., 
Dip.  and  25.  2d,  Bickford  &  Huffman,  Macedon,  N.  Y., 
15.    8d,  S.  K.  Tracy,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  In. 

Horse  Power  on  the  Lever  Principle. — Isl,  J.  A.  Pitts, 
BuiTalo,  Dip.  and  25.  2d,  Eddy,  Dyer  &  Co.,  Union  Vil- 
lage, Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  15. 

Horse  Po\eer,  endless  chain  principle. — Ist,  Emery  & 
Co.,  Albany,  Dip.  and  25.  2d,  E.  W.  Badger,  Fly  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  15. 

Iron  Horse  Poirer. — 1st,  B.  11.  Wakely,  MeLesn,  Tomp- 
kins Co.,  Dip.  and  25.  2d,  Eddy,  Dyer  &  Co.,  Union  Vil- 
lage, N.  Y.,  15.    3d,  J.  A.  Pitts,  Buffiilo,  10. 

Thrrshinff  ilacJimes,  iciih  cleaniny  apparatufi. — Isl, 
J.  A.  Pitts,  Buffalo,  Dip.  and  10.  2d,  Hall  &  Thompson, 
Rochester,  8. 

Threshing  Machines,  tcithout  cleaning  apparntits. — 
Eddy,  Dyer  &  Co.,  Union  Village,  N.  Y.,  Dip.  and  10. 

Seed  Planters. — Joshua  Woodward,  Haverhill,  N.  II., 
Dip.  and  10. 

Cultivator,  general  purposes. — 1st,  S.  R.  Tracy,  New- 
ark, Wayne  Co.,  Dip.  and  10.  2d,  Henry  Howe,  Canan- 
daigua,  8. 

Broadcast  Svieer. — Pierpont  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield, 
Dip.  and  10. 

• 

Australian  Wheat. — Several  of  our  friends  Lave 
requested  some  of  our  Australian  Wheat,  &c. — 
We  had  none  in  our  possession  at  the  time  and 
were  unable  to  procure  any  till  the  period  of 
sowing  was  gone  by.  Another  year,  however, 
we  shall  procure  a  quantity  in  season,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  send  some  to  any  who  desire  it.  Some 
fanners  who  have  triea  it  in  this  section,  think  it 
does  not  ripen  early  enough  here,  requinug  a 
warmer  climate  than  Western  N.  Y.  The  Multi- 
caul  Rye  has  been  sent  to  all  who  asked  for  it. 


inquiries  anlr  ^nsvDcrs. 

(T.  Chase,  Otego,  N.  Y. )  Tlie  paper  waa  labelled 
right     The  sprig  you  sent  is  Sweet  Mignonette. 

(M.  Qk  Britten,  Spring  Prairie,  AVis.)  The 
standard  weight  of  Flax  seed  in  New  York,  is 
50  lbs.;  of  Timothy  seed,  45  lbs.  per  bu. 

Bees.— Having  concluded  to  give  a  part  of  my  attention 
to  the  raising  (>t  bees,  I  am  obliged  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
with  regard  to  it.  Bees  al'e  generally  much  affected  in  this 
part  of  the  country  with  the  miller,  which  has  caused  many 
to  abandon  the  keeping  of  them.  Do  you  know  of  any 
means  by  which  the  miller  can  be  destroyed  or  prevented? 
Some  say  that  bees  should  be  kept  in  a  house  ;  but  I  neither 
know  how  the  house  should  be  constructed,  nor  how  bees 
should  he  got  into  it.  By  giving;  what  information  you  can 
with  regard  to  this,  in  the  ^^  I\n-?ner,"  you  will  greatly 
oblige  a  Canadian  subscriber.  James  Uawkswortu.— 
Vie/itui,  C.  W. 

We  give  the  above  letter,  and  respectfully  in- 
vite some  one  familiar  with  the  subject  to  state 
what  he  regards  as  the  best  protection  against  the 
bee-moth  ;  and  the  best  plan  for  a  bee-house.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Miner's  Bee  Manual  is  recom- 
mended to  our  correspondent,  as  a  work  worthy 

of  his  perusaL 

♦ 

Swamp  Muok. — In  the  month  of  August  last,  I  deposited 
one  hundred  loads  of  swamp  muck  in  my  barn-yard.  I 
propose  to  apply  it  to  my  corn  lanu  in  the  spring,  a  part  of 
which  is  an  apple  orchard.  Will  it  prove  beneficial  to 
next  season's  crop  of  corn,  and  also  to  the  fruit  trees?  In 
your  next  number,  please  suggest  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring and  applying  this  kind  of  manure.  E.  W.  Bottum. 
—Huron,  M  Y. 

We  have  several  times  seen  swamp  muck  ap- 
plied to  fair  soils  in  Western  New  York,  and 
never  witli  any  decided  benefit.  As  an  absorbent 
of  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  dry  muck  is  valu- 
able ;  because  the  ammonia  developed  in  the 
manure  neutralizes  the  organic  acid  in  the  muck 
that  prevents  its  rotting,  and  the  whole  mass 
(muck  and  manure)  decomposes  together,  and 
yields  food  for  plants,  apple  trees  included.  All 
manure  in  barn-yards  is  liable  to  damage  and 
waste  from  an  excess  of  water ;  and  the  hauling 
of  swamp  muck  into  an  open  yard  will  not  obvi- 
ate the  difficulty.  A  little  water  from  rain  or 
snow  does  no  injury;  but  a  good  deal  either  car- 
ries off  a  part  of  the  manure,  or  compels  the  farmer 
to  haul  some  nine  loads  of  water  to  liis  fields  to 
convey  thither  one  load  of  solids,  whether  straw, 
hay,  muck,  or  dung.  This  involves  a  prodigious 
waste  of  labor,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing yards  in  which  manure  is  made,  partly,  or 
entirely  sheltered  from  rain,  and  protected  from 
the  droppings  of  eves,  or  receiving  running 
streams  from  without,  as  we  have  frequently 
witnessed. 

Tlie  art  of  producing  good  manure  is  not  so 
generally,  nor  so  thorouglily  understood,  as  it 
ought  to  be.     The  process  of  decay  or  rotting  de- 


pends partly  on  the  temperature,  partly  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  matters  operated  upon, 
and  partly  on  the  fineness  and  degree  of  moLsture 
of  the  materials.  At  another  time,  when  our 
pages  are  less  crowded  than  at  present,  we  will 
discuss  this  interesting  and  important  branch  of 
farm  economy,  at  length. 


Winter  Barley. — Mr.  K  K  Fay,  of  Marengo, 
McIIenry  county,  Illinois,  wishes  to  obtain  a  small 
parcel  of  winter  barley. 

Both  barley  and  oats  endure  with  impunity 
the  winters  of  the  south  in  the  cotton-growing 
States;  but  we  have  never  seen  either  that  would 
be  likely  to  survive,  if  sown  like  wheat  in 
autumn,  the  frosts  of  central  Illinois. 

Having  written  to  Mr.  Spader  in  relation  to  the 
Winter  Barley  noticed  by  him  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  Mr.  S.  has  kindly  sent  us  the 
following: 

"  Yours  ot  the  ISth  inst.  was  duly  received.  In  answer, 
I  would  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  in  many  places  on  th(  route  to  y(jur  State  Fair,  I 
gave  up  attending  as  I  had  expected.  Kespecting  my  crop 
of  Barley,  I  will  say  that  the  yield  was  not  so  good  as  the 
year  previous — on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  4(1  bu.  per 
acre — which  I  think  was  ov^ing  to  a  part  not  having  been 
sown  till  near  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  unfavorable 
weather  in  tlie  spring.  The  fore  part  of  March  was  very 
pleasant  and  the  young  grain  grew  rapidly,  but  on  the  19th 
we  had  a  very  severe  freeze  which  lasted  several  days  and 
killed  considerable  of  the  Barley,  and  also  the  wheat  of  late 
sowing.  My  first  sowing,  I  judge  from  the  shocks  per  acre, 
would  turn  of  611  bushels.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  I  fur- 
nished with  seed,  had  an  excellent  crop,  full  60  bu.  per 
acre.  I  have  not  threshed  much  of  my  crop,  only  about 
21  lO  or  SOU  bu.  which  I  sold  for  seed  at  75  cts.  per  bushel, 
and  suppose  I  have  120ii  bu.  for  sale.  The  time  is  past  for 
sowing.  My  crop  is  all  up  and  looks  very  well.  The  fall 
h;\s  been  favorable  for  seeding.  I  can  furnish  any  amount 
of  seed  from  the  next  year's  crop,  in  time  for  the  next  year's 
sowing,  at  such  price  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  on.  I 
began'cutting  my  crop  this  year  on  the  18th  .lune,  but  that 
was  later  than  usual.  From  the  1st  to  the  2(ith  Sejitcmber, 
in  this  country,  is  a  good  time  for  sowing.  Benj.  Svaijek. 
— Logannj}oft,  Ind. 

Mr.  F.  asks  "whether  summer  fallowing  prairie 
land  will  pay  expenses,  where  the  soil  is  mainly 
sand  and  vegetable  mold?"  He  adds:  "I  wish 
to  know  if  plowing  light  soils  two  or  three  times 
is  of  any  use  ?" 

As  a  general  rule,  this  practice  is  not  to  be 
commended ;  sometimes,  however,  where  the 
ground  is  foul  with  weeds  or  grass,  repeated 
plowings  are  necessary  to  clean  the  land,  and 
bring  it  into  fine  tilth. 

Mr.  F.  says  that  chintz  bugs  cover  their  fields, 
and  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the  grain 
crops  of  that  section.     A  remedy  is  desired. 


Cranberries. — Some  four  years  ago  I  saw  an 
article  on  the  Culture  and  Profits  of  the  Cran- 
berry. This  induced  me  to  give  it  a  tri.al.  In 
doing  so,  I  found  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  neither 
wanted  great  expense  or  skill  to  arrive  at  the 
point     In   the  article  alladed   to,  it  was  stated 
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that  any  land  that  would  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn  would  produce  cranberries.  My  experience 
proves  that  a  dry  soil  will  produce  plants,  and 
but  little  or  no  fruit;  while  the  wet  or  boggy 
soil  will  produce  abundance  of  both.  But  rny 
object  is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  answer  an  inquiry 
in  your  paper  last  spring,  where  plants  could  be 
had?  Now  I  would  say^^  should  tliere  be  a  call,  I 
would  furnish  them  in  any  quantity,  in  boxes 
holding  five  bushels  and  up.vards,  at  .$2.50  per 
bushel,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Kaiirt>ad  Depot  or 
Steamboat  Whart.  J.  Farmek.— Cape  Vincent, 
Jeff.  Co.,  N.   Y. 

Bark  and  Cow-Starle. — I  have  been  some  years  a  sub- 
soribcr  to  your  very  valuable  periodical,  and  have  noticed 
wi!h  jiloasiire  and  profil  thf  many  desisrus  for  cottaires  and 
dwcllinirs  that  have  appeared  in  your  pajjcr,  and  liave 
loolied  in  vain  for  plans  of  small  barns  and  dut-builitings. 
Can  nothina:  be  said  or  done  to  improve  these  necessary 
buildings,  both  in  appearance  and  convenience?  My 
acquaintance  is  not  extensive ;  but  I  would  say,  that  al- 
tliough  I  know  of  some  good  models  for  grain  l)arns,  I 
know  of  none  tliat  are  well  adapted  for  storing  feed,  win- 
tering cattle,  and  saving  manure. 

As" I  am  wishing  to  erect  a  barn,  or  building  capable  of 
containing  twenty  cows  and  their  food  during  winter,  and 
to  milk  tiicm  in  or  under  in  summer,  will  you  or  some  of 
your  able  correspondents  present  a  plan  having  reference 
to  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  buihiing  should  be  just  large  enough;  not  too 
large. 

2.  There  should  be  convenient  and  easy  storage  for  hay, 
80  as  not  to  pitch  it  all  aloft. 

.3.  Should  there  be  a  cellar?  If  so,  how  large,  &c.,  to 
correspond  with  the  room  for  hay,  and  number  of  cattle. 

4.  Convenience  of  feeding,  and  ease  of  access  by  each 
cow. 

5.  A  convenient  way  and  place  for  saving  all  the  manure, 
both  liquid  and  solid. 

I  would  also  ask  what  is  the  best  method  of  confining 
cattle,  whether  by  stanchions,  or  by  chain  or  rope?  IIow 
many  feet  are  rcquin'd  for  each  cow  V  What  kind  of  rack 
or  mangers?  IVnv  many  hours  in  twenty-four  may  they 
be  confined  on  .-i  floor  ? 

If  you  or  loiy  one  chooses  to  notice  or  answer  this,  to- 
gether with  any  suggestions  or  information  relating  to  stock 
or  buildings,  they  will  favor  and  benefit  me,  and  possibly 
some  one  else.      Levi  Paddock. — Huron,  N.  Y. 


Shekp  Disease — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  three  years,  and  have  seen  no  notice  of  a  disease 
that  is  now  making  fearful  rav.iges  among  my  sheep.  The 
disease  is  first  manif.'sted  in  their  dull  aiid  stii))id  appear- 
ance. They  soon  l)econie  lame,  often  losing  the  control  of 
a  leg,  and  freqn-ntly  straining  tomake  water,  and  although 
they  do  not  app-ar  in  great  pain  they  die  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  in  one  instance  only  having  lingered  along  as  many 
days.  1  have  opened  ami  examined  them  without  finding 
anything  that  indii'ates  ilise.-vse.  save  a  .slight  inferlion  of 
the  liver— no  ajip'-arance  of  !he  common  diseases  of.  the 
country.  I  first  thought  lli'-y  might  have  eaten  poisoned 
food,  but  the  disease  being  c^Miliued  exclusively  to  the 
ewes,  seems  n-^t  to  favar  th:it  idea.  I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular, hoping  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  know 
something  of  the  cause  and  remeily  for  this  fatal  disease. 
D.  N.  SAinN. — Shiawassee.  Mich.. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

(G.  L.,  Meadville,  Pa.)  To  save  Peach  Runs.— 
"Earthing  up"  will  effect  your  oVijcct,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  grafting  wax  is  not  advisable. 

(J.  D.  IL,  South  Butler,  N.  Y.)  You  can  take 
your  budded  peach  trees  up  with  safety,  and  lay 
them  in  dry  ground  for  the  winter.  It  will  not 
hurt  the  buds  to  be  covered  with  earth. 

(C.  M.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.)    The  large  plum 


you  describe  as  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference one  way,  and  six  the  other,  weighing 
three  ounces,  is  the  Yellow  3Iagnum  bonum,  or 
Yellow  Egg. 

Basket  Willow,  or  Ozier,  can  be  had  in  small 
quantities  at  least,  in  most  of  the  nurseries.  It 
could  not  be  grown  successfully  or  profitably  on 
land  ovei'flowed  six  months  in  the  year.  You 
will  find  some  information  in  back  numbers  of 
the  Farmer. 

(D.  S.,  Stoekbridge,  Mass.)  The  best  time  to 
transplant  very  large  trees  is  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  they  can  be  moved  on  sleds. 
A  deep  trench  should  be  dug  around  each,  at  such 
distance  from  the  tree  as  will  leave  an  abundance 
of  roots,  and  when  the  ball  of  earth  remaining 
around  the  roots  is  frozen  solid,  the  tree  can  be 
moved  to  its  new  situation.  We  have  seen  very 
large  trees  thus  moved  successfully,  with  a  pair 
of  horses  and  a  sled,  and  three  or  four  handy  men. 
Deciduous  trees  should  have  the  heads  well  re- 
duced by  a  shortening,  and  in  some  cases  a  total 
lopping  off  of  branches.  Some  evergreens  v>ill 
also  bear  this,  such  as  Hemlock,  Red  Cedar,  Arbor 
Vita?,  (fee,  ore. 

(James  A.  Nelson,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.)  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  localities  for  both  apple  and 
pear  trees  to  be  injured  on  the  trunk,  near  the 
ground,  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter, 
but  we  cannot  underhand  the  injuries  or  disease 
you  describe  as  attacking  the  truidi  higher  up. 

Pear  Bligut. — Mr.  A.sa  Palmer,. near  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  roots 
of  pear  trees  will  preserve  or  cure  them  of  the 
blight.     We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer. 

(M.  K.,  Bentonville,  Ind.)  Peacu  Trees. — 
Planters  differ  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages of  fiill  and  spring  planting.  In  mild  clim- 
ates, and  dri/,  light  soil,  we  would  advise  fall ;  in 
severe  climates,  or  damp  soils,  the  spring.  To 
keep  worms  from  killing  them,  examine  the  trees 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  pick  out  with  a  knife 
any  that  are  to  be  found.  A  peck  of  leached 
ashes  laid  around  every  tree,  in  the  spring,  will 
aid  in  keeping  them  off. 

(Several  Correspondents.)  We  have  not  yet 
received  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  but  hope  to  very  soon. 
Copies  may  possibly  be  had  by  applying  to  some 
of  the  Secretaries — James  II.  Watt.s,  Rochester,  F. 
R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  or  IL  W.  S.  Clevela.ni>, 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

(R.  S.  Howe,  Lebanmi,  N.  H.)  Your  box  of 
fruits  is  received  in  good  order,  and  we  are  great- 
ly obliged.  We  will  report  upon  them  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Farmer. 
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THE  GENESEE  FARMER  FOR  1853. 

One  more  number  completes  the  present 
volume.  To  those  who  have  read  the 
Farmer  the  present  year,  we  need  not  say 
that  we  have  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense to  make  our  paper  interesting  and 
valuable.  But  for  our  large  and  almost 
unparalleled  circulation,  every  volume  we 
print  would  cost  us  more  than  the  price 
charged  to  subscribers.  To  our  friends 
and  agents  everywhere,  we  tender  our 
acknowledgements  for  past  favors,  and  hope 
to  increase  our  indebtedness  another  year. 
Let  every  subscriber  spend  an  hour  in 
calling  the  attention  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  claims  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  we  shall  more  than  double 
our  circulation  the  coming  year.  Let  all 
engage  in  this  work,  and  form  clubs  early. 


The  Practical  and  Scientific  Farmer's  own  Paper. 
THK    GENBSGK    FAUMER, 

A   MONTHLY    JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS  OF 

Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  &c. 


VOLUME    XIV,    FOR    1853. 


DANIEL  LEE,  JAMES  VICE,  Jr.,  &,  JOSEPH 

HARRIS,  Editors. 

P.  BARRY,  Conductor  of  Horticultural  Department 

IN  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  Foukteenth  Volume  of 
the  Gen-osee  Farmtr,  the  Publisher  flatters  himself  that  it 
is  too  widely  known,  too  extensively  circulated,  and  too 
well  read,  t(>  render  it  necessary  to  state  the  design  of  the 
worli.  Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of 
its  value,  and  those  unacquainted  with  it  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine its  pages. 

The  Fourteenth  Volume  will  commence  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  will  be  issuc<l  regularly  on  the  1st  of  each 
month  during  the  year.  It  will  be  printed  on  new  type  and 
superior  paper,  each  number  containing  THIRTY -TW\) 
PAGKS,  and  making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  Volume  of 
3S4  pages,  with  title  page,  index.  &c.,  suitable  for  binding. 
The  work  is  appropriately  illustrated  with  lH>autiful  and 
really  valuabli'  engravings  of  Farm  Buildiniri.  Iniplernents, 
Domestic  Animals,  (.'lioiee  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shrubs,  &c. — 
The  Volume  for  \<rl.  when  bouml,  will  make  the  most  val- 
uable Volume  on  Agriculture  yet  published  in  this  country. 
The  Volume  for  1>53  we  design  still  farther  to  imi>rove,  and 
hope  to  be  sustained  in  our  efforts  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 

We  number  among  our  Contributors,  hundreds  of  the  best 
Practical  Farmers  in  the  country,  and  our  rea<lers  have 
thmugh  our  pases,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. No  thinking  man  can  read  any  number  we  issue, 
without  receiving  some  useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  crops,  stock,  or  the  orchard,  of  more  value  than 
the  price  of  the  volume.  The  Genesee  Fifmer  is  by  far 
the  Cheapest  Agricultural  Journal  published  in  America. — 
Our    FORTY   THOUSAND    SUBSCRIBERS    place    us 


abend  of  all  other  Agricultural  Journals,  and  enable  us  to 
furnish  a  pai>er  for  tlie  trifling  sum  of  Three  or  Four  Shil- 
lings, equal  to  any,  both  in  value  and  beauty.  It.s  position 
as  the  (Vienpe^t,  and  at  least  one  of  the  J?**?  Agri<:iiH)iral 
Journals  in  the  country,  is  fully  established,  and  we  confi- 
dently ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  merits  from  the  Far- 
niers.  Gardeners,  and  Fruit  Cult\irisfs  of  the  United  States. 
We  invite  all  who  feel  the  importance  of  sust;iining  this 
work,  and  extending  its  usefulness,  not  only  to  subscribe 
themselves,  but  to  introduce  it  to  the  patronage  of  their 
friends. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  In  Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  .$2  —  Fight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

t^Sf"  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

^^"Post-Masters,  Far.mers,  and  all  friends  of  improve- 
ment, are  respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  sub- 
scriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent 
(post-paid  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 
DANIEL.    LEE, 

November,  1852.  Jiochenier,  K.  Y. 


Postage  Law. — By  the  new  Postage  Law, 
which  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  Sejitemberlast,  the 
postage  on  the  Gcnaee  Farmer  for  one  year  is  as 
follows,— when  paid  quarterly  in  advance : 

Anywhere  in  the  State  of  New  York,.  .3  eta. 

Anywhere  in  the  United  States, 6  ci?. 


Nortliern  N.  Y.  lilve  Stoclc  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  For  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 
of  the  Company. 


.Seeds. 

FOUL  MEADOW  GRASS  SEED,  Genuine  ;  Fine 
Lawn  Grass;  English  and  Italian  Ray  Grass;  White  Clo- 
ver, &c.,  for  sale  by  R.\LPH  &  CO., 

Union  Ag.  Warehouse  and  Seed   Store,  23  Fulton  St., 
New  York.  [ll-2t] 


French  Zlnn  Paint. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  oflfered  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  cotintry.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  tho  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  w  hite 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  -when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  ami  durable  white  in  use,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities. 

The  French  Zinc  is  not  more  expensive  than  white  le.ad, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  fir  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
body,  than  the  New  .Jersey  Zinc. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1S52,  M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 

Alonroe  Nursery. 

TO  those  who  have  purchased  trees  of  me,  at  the  Monroe 
Nursery,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  here;  but  the 
public  generally  1  would  recommend  to  call  and  examine 
my  stock  of  trees,  for  they  are,  without  doubt,  the  must 
thrifty  and  stocky  that  can  lie  f  lund  in  any  nursery  around. 
It  is  true,  I  can  not  boast  of  IdivhiO  of  one  kimi,  ioiyidd  of 
another,  .5i>,ii()()  of  another,  &c. ;  but  this  I  can  say,  that  I 
have  40,00(1  fine,  thrifty,  well  grown  apple  trees,  three  and 
f  lur  years  old,  all  of  the  best  leading  varieties,  ready  for 
delivery  this  fall.  Also,  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  Ac,  in 
like  proportion,  all  of  which  are  offered  low,  and  very  low 
to  wiiolesale  jobbers. 

My  facilities  for  obtaining  buds  and  scions  from  bearing 
trees,  are  likewise  unsurpassed  by  any  other  nursery,  hav- 
ing, since  I  have  owned  and  carried  on  the  nursery,  (now 
going  on  ten  years,)  set  out  new  standards  of  all  the  best 
leading  varieties,  all  of  which  are  in  bearins:  condition. 
CHARLES   POWIS. 

Greece,  Ridge  Plank  Road,  Oct.,  1850. 
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SINGLE  HORSE  POWER  AND  CHURNING  MA- 
CHINE. 
This  machine  has  been  extensively  used  in  larjie  dairies 
and  with  tlie  most  satisfactory  results.  The  ]iii\v(  r  is  lound 
to  be  peculiarly  adajited  to  cliuniinj;,  the  iiri'iK'Hiiig  force 
being  produced  by  tlio  weight  of  the  horse  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  drive  4  or  5  barrel  churns.  The  motion  is 
varied  by  altering  the  elevatinn  of  the  power  so  as  to  pro- 
duce all  the  changes  in  speed  re(i\iired  in  the  difTerent 
stages  of  the  process  of  churning.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  without  stop|iing  the  horse,  so  that  the 
motion  is  always  undL-r  the  control  of  the  person  in  charge. 
The  power  is  the  same  as  that  made  by  us  for  threshing,  &c. 

WHEELER'S    FEED    CUTTER. 

This  machine  is  made  expressly  for  Horse  Power  use,  and 
is  very  string  and  substantial.  It  cuts  not  only  corn  stalks, 
but  hay  and"  straw  with  equal  facility,  and  does  its  work 
with  great  rapidity.     Price,  !f'2S. 

LAWRENCE'S    SAW-MILL. 

This  mill  is  much  used  on  railways,  for  sawing  wood  for 

locomotives,  as  well  as  by  farmers,  for  cutting  stove  fuel. 

With  a  one  horse  power  it  will  cut  from  10  to  15  cords  of 

wood  twice  in  two  per  day.    Price,  (with  24  inch  saw,)  $35. 

WHEELER'S  CLOVER  HULLER. 

This  machine  is  compact,  simple  and  durable.    It  does 

its  work  perfectly  without  injuring  the  seed,  and  is  capable 

of  hulling  from  5  to  15  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  day,  with 

one  horse.    Price,  $28. 


TROJAN  PLOW. 
The  subscribers  are  also  the  sole  agents  in  Albany  for  the 
sale  of  the  celebrated  "  Trojan  Plmc,^'  made  by  N.  B. 
Starbuck,  of  Troy.  These  plows  are  doubtless  superior  to 
any  other  kind  in  use,  and  will  be  sold  by  us  at  the  manu- 
facturer's prices. 

|j:W"  All  machines  made  and  sold  by  us  are  icarrant-ed 
to  give  siitiffactioP',  or  they  may  be  returned  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  trial.  Orders  are  solicited  and  will  be 
promptly  filled. 

WHEELER,  MELICK,  &  CO., 
Corners  of  Hamilton,  Liberty,  and  Pruyn  streets, 

(Near  the  Steamboat  Landing,)  Albany,  N.  Y. 
August,  1S52. 

The  subscribers  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Melick,  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  the  exclusive  sale  in  Rochester, 
and  general  agency  in  Western  New  York,  of  their  cele- 
brated Agricultural  Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  their 
Albanv  prices,  adding  transportation. 

J.  RAPAL.TE  &  CO. 


Field   Seeds. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT— very  superior.  The  berry  of 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  best  of  flour.  It 
produces  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  other  variety  now 
grown  in  New  York.  Several  years'  experience  in  its  cul- 
tivation, proves  that  It  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  than 
other  kinds  ;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  $4  per  bushel. 
Other  varieties  of  wheat,  suck  as  the  AVhite  Flint,  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  &c. 

Buckwheat,  of  the  best  kinds  in  market. 

RuTA  Baga,  or  Swedish  Turnep  Seed.  The  Purjile  Top 
and  other  superior  varieties. 

TiTKNEp  Seed— Large  White  Flat,  Long  White,  Red  Top 
Flat,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Yellow  Stone,  and  other  improved 
kinds  for  the  field  or  garden.         A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

June,  1S52.— C-tf.  1S9  &  191  Water  st..  New  York. 

Improved  subsoil  Plows. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  an  Improved  Subsoil  Plow, 
made  under  the  advisement  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  free 
from  the  objections  urged  against  those  formerly  in  use. 
The  wearing  parts  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  renewed,  while  the  amount  of  force  requisite 
to  move  them  is  less  than  half  that  required  by  those  pre- 
viously made. 

Price— One  Horse  Plow,  $5;  with  draft  rod,  $6.  No.  1, 
with  drafl  rods,  $8.50.    No.  2,  do.,  $11. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFINO, 

June,  1852.-6-31.  No.  25  ClitT  street,  New  York. 


Northern  N.  Y.  lilve  Stock  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  For  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 
of  the  Company. 


GRKAT    SALE    OP  BliOOD   CATTT^E. 

ON  Wednesday,  the  18lh  of  August  next,  I  will  sell  the 
chief  part  of  my  large  herd  of  Blood  Cattle — chiefly  cows, 
heifers,  and  heifer  and  bull  calves — comprising  upwards  of 
fitly  full-bred  Short-Horus. 

Also,  eight  thorough-bred  Ilerefords — a  two  years  old  bull, 
a  yearling  bull,  three  cows,  and  three  calves.  One  of  the 
Ilertlonl  cows  ("  Karity")  was  imported  from  England  by 
Messrs.  Corning  i  Sothani,  in  1841.  The  others,  excepting 
the  two  years  old  bull,  are  her  descendents,  by  bulls  of  the 
same  stock. 

Also,  two  or  three  Devon  bull  calves,  got  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Stevens'  imported  bull  "Candy,"  bred  by  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Quarlty,  of  Devonshire,  England,  aiid  out  of  cows  de- 
scended from  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  remainder  of  the  cows  and  calves,  forty  to  fifty  in 
number,  are  high-bred  Short-IIom  grades,  with  a  dash  of 
Devon  blood  in  some  of  them. 

The  calves  of  the  thorough-bred  Short-Homs  and  grade 
cows,  are  mostly  got  by  the  imported  Short-Horn  bull  *-lii:ke 
of  Exeter,"  (10,152,)  of  the  celebrated  "  Princess  tribe,"  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  whose  herd 
is  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled,  by  any  now  in  England. 

All  the  Short-Horn  and  grade  cows  and  heifers  which 
come  in  season,  will  be  bulled,  previous  to  the  sale,  by 
"  Duke  of  Exeter." 

Many  of  the  cows,  both  thorough-bred  and  grade,  are  de- 
scended from  the  Bates  bulls  "Duke  of  Wellington,"  im- 
ported by  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  by  "  Sym- 
metry," son  of  "  Wellington,"  out  of  Mr.  Vail's  imported 
Bates  cow  "  Duchess." 

This  stock  has  been  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  (nWy  proved^  and 
are  not  excelled  by  any  herd  of  cows  in  the  tfnited  States. 
They  are  all  gentle,  with  fine  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  and 
are  animals  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  in  want  of 
the  best  breeding  and  milking  stock. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Gur- 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road,  on  the 
homestead  farm  of  Gen.  Van  "Rensselaer,  where  tlie  cattle 
will  be  for  a  week  before  the  sale. 

Catalogues  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  15th  of 
June,  and  sent  by  mail  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

I  will  also  sell  at  the  same  time,  two  pairs  of  six  years  old 
thorough-bred  Short-Horn  oxen,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
matched  steers. 

Also,  ten  or  twelve  South-Down  buck  lambs,  got  by  an 
imported  ram,  from  the  unrivalled  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  of 
Babraham,  England,  and  from  Ewes  descended  from  the 
flocks  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Ellman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  May,  1852.- (^-at* 


Prtncli  Zinc  Point. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
tlie  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil.  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  white 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  white  in  use,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities. 

The  French  Zinc  is  not  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  for  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zine. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  "at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1852,  M.  F.  REYNOLD.S. 


Real  Estate  for  SaSe. 

THE  health  of  the  subscriber  having  failed  him,  he  is  in- 
duced to  offer  for  sale  his  Mill  i)r(ipor;y,  consisting  of  a  cu.s- 
tom  Mill,  recentlyput  in  a  good  state  of  repair;  aSaw  Mill, 
also  recently  repaired;  two  Dwelling  Houses;  a  good 
Orchard,  and  about  22  acres  of  Ian(I,  including  flowage 
land.  Said  property  is  situated  in  the  jdeasant  town  of 
Yates,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  fti rul- 
ing community  an<l  an  excellent  wheal  growing  country. 

lie  has  also  a  farm  of  154  acres  of  first  quality  land  ad- 
joining said  Mills,  120  acres  improved,  good  buildings, 
orchards,  and  plenty  of  running  water.  He  will  sell  said 
farm  with  the  .Mills,  if  desired. 

Inquire  of  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises. 

[7-.3t]  J.  C.  PARSONS. 
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SINGLE  HOESE  POWER  AND  CHUENING  MA- 
CHINE. 
This  maehino  has  boon  extonsively  used  in  large  dairies 
and  with  tlic  must  s;iti?<tactory  results.  The  power  is  found 
to  be  ]«'t'nliar!y  adaptod  tn  cliurning,  the  propelling  foroe 
being  jirodueed  by  the  weight  of  the  horse  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  drive  4  or  5  barrel  chums.  The  motion  is 
varied  by  altering  the  elevation  of  the  power  so  as  to  pro- 
duce all  the  changes  in  speed  required  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  process  of  churning.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  without  stojipiiig  the  horse,  so  that  the 
motion  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  person  in  charge. 
The  power  is  the  saiaie  as  that  made  by  us  for  threshing,  &c. 

WHEELER'S    FEED    CUTTER. 
This  machine  is  made  expressly  for  Horse  Power  use,  and 
is  very  strong  and  substantial.    It  cuts  not  only  corn  stalks, 
but  hay  and  straw  -nith  equal  facility,  and  does  its  work 
with  great  rapidity.    Price,  $28. 

LAWRENCE-S    SAW-MILL. 

This  mill  is  much  used  on  railways,  for  sawing  wood  for 

locomotives,  as  well  as  by  farmers,  for  cutting  stove  fuel. 

With  a  one  horse  power  it  will  cut  from  10  to  15  cords  of 

wood  twice  in  two  per  day.     Price,  (with  24  inch  saw,)  $35. 

WHEELER'S    CLOVER    HULLER. 
This  machine  is  compact,  simple  and  durable.    It  does 
its  work  perfectly  without  injuring  the  seed,  and  is  capable 
of  hulling  from  5  to  15  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  day,  with 
one  horse.    Price,  $28. 


TROJAN  PLOW. 
The  subscribers  are  also  the  sole  agents  in  Albany  for  the 
sale  of  the  celebrated  "  Trojan  Plou\'^  made  by  N.  B. 
Starbuck,  of  Troy.  These  plows  are  doubtless  superior  to 
any  other  kind  in  use,  and  will  be  sold  by  us  at  the  manu- 
facturer's prices. 

J^~  All  machines  made  and  sold  by  us  are  tcarrantfd 
to  give  isutisfaction,  or  they  may  be  returned  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  trial.  Orders  are  solicited  and  will  be 
promptly  filled. 

WHEELER,  MELICK,  &  CO., 
Corners  of  Hamilton,  Liberty,  and  PrujTi  streets, 

(Near  the  Steamboat  Landing,)  Albany,  N.  T. 
August,  1S52. 


The  subscribers  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Melick,  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  the  exclusive  sale  in  Rochester, 
and  general  agency  in  Western  New  York,  of  their  cele- 
brated Agricultural  Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  their 
Albany  prices,  adding  transportation. 
J.  RAPAL.TE  &  CO. 

Field   Seetls. 

AUSTRALLA.N  WHEAT— very  superior.  The  berry  of 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  best  of  flour.  It 
produces  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  other  variety  now 
grown  in  New  York.  Several  years'  experience  in  its  cul- 
tivation, proves  that  it  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  than 
other  kinds ;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  $4  per  bushel. 
Other  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  the  White  Flint,  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  &c. 

Buckwheat,  of  the  best  kinds  in  market. 

RuTA  Baga,  or  Swedish  Turnep  Seed.  The  Purple  Top 
and  other  superior  varieties. 

TuENEP  Seed— Largo  White  Flat,  Long  White,  Red  Top 
Flat,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Yellow  Stono,  and  other  improved 
kinds  for  the  field  or  garden.         A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

June,  1852.— C-tf.  189  &  191  Water  st..  New  York. 

Improved  Subsoil  Plovfs. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  an  Improved  Subsoil  Plow, 
made  under  the  advisement  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  free 
from  the  objections  urged  against  those  formerly  in  use. 
The  wearing  parts  arc  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  renewed,  while  the  amount  of  force  requisite 
to  move  them  is  less  than  half  that  required  by  those  pre- 
viously made. 

Price — One  Horse  Plow,  $5 ;  with  draft  rod,  $6.  No.  1, 
with  draft  rods,  $8.50.     No.  '2,  do..  $11. 

LONGETT  fc  GRIFFING, 

June,  1S52.— 6-nt.  No.  25  Cliff  street,  Now  York. 


Northern  N.  Y.  Lilve  Stools  Insiirance  Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  For  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 
of  the  Company. 


GREAT    SAI.E    OP  BLOOD   CATTIiE. 

ON  Wednesday,  the  18lh  of  August  next,  I  will  sell  the 
chief  part  of  my  large  herd  of  Blood  Cattle— chiefly  cows, 
heifers,  and  heifer  and  bull  calves— comprising  upwards  of 
fifty  full-bred  Short-Horns. 

Also,  eight  thorough-bred  Herefords— a  two  years  old  bull, 
a  yearling  bull,  three  cows,  and  three  calves.  One  of  the 
Hereford  cows  ("Rarity")  was  imported  from  Enaland  bv 
Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotham,  in  1841.  The  others,  eSccepting 
the  two  years  old  bull,  are  her  descendents,  by  bulls  of  the 
same  stock. 

Also,  two  or  three  Devon  bnll  calves,  got  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Stevens'  imported  bull  "  Candy,"  bred  by  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Quarlty,  of  Devonshire,  England,  and  out  of  cows  de- 
scended from  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  remainder  of  the  cows  and  calves,  forty  to  fifty  in 
number,  are  high-bred  Short-Horn  grades,  with  a  dash  of 
Devon  blood  in  some  of  them. 

The  calves  of  the  thorough-bred  Short-Horns  and  grade 
cows,  are  mostly  got  by  the  imported  Short-Horn  bull  ''Duke 
of  Exeter,"  (10,152,)  of  the  celebrated  "  Princess  tribe,"  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  whose  herd 
is  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled,  by  any  now  in  England. 

All  the  Short-Horn  and  grade  cows  and  heifers  which 
come  in  season,  will  be  bulled,  previous  to  the  sale,  by 
"  Duke  of  Exeter." 

Many  of  the  cows,  both  thorough-bred  and  grade,  are  de- 
scended from  the  Bates  bulls  "Duke  of  Wellington,"  im- 
ported by  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  by  "  Sym- 
metry," son  of  "  Wellington,"  out  of  Mr.  Vail's  imported 
Bates  cow  "  Duchess." 

This  stock  has  been  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  fully  ^j/'o«c(7,  and 
are  not  excelled  by  any  herd  of  cows  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  gentle,  with  fine  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  .".nd 
are  animals  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  in  want  (jf 
the  best  breeding  and  milking  stock. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Gur- 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road,  on  the 
homestead  farm  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  where  the  cattle 
will  be  for  a  week  before  the  sale. 

Catalogues  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  15th  of 
June,  and  sent  by  mail  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

I  will  also  sell  at  the  same  time,  two  pairs  of  .six  years  old 
thorough-bred  Short-Horn  oxen,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
matched  steers. 

Also,  ten  or  twelve  South-Down  buck  lambs,  got  by  an 
imported  ram,  from  the  unrivalled  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  of 
Babraham,  England,  and  from  Ewes  descended  IVom  the 
flocks  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Ellman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Eock,  N.  Y.,  May,  1852.— 6-3t* 


French  Zinc  Paint. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  while 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilli.int  and  durable  white  in  use,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities. 

The  French  Zinc  is  not  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  for  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  bettor 
bo<ly,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zine. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purcha.sers,  at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1852,  M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 


Real  Estate  for  Sale. 

THE  health  of  the  subscriber  having  failed  him,  he  is  in- 
duced to  offer  for  sale  his  Mill  property,  consisting  of  a  cus- 
tom Mill,  recently  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair;  a  Saw  Mill, 
also  recently  repaired;  two  Dwelling  Houses;  a  good 
Orchard,  and  about  22  acres  of  land,  including  flowage 
land.  Said  property  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Yates,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  farm- 
ing community  and  an  excellent  wheat  growing  country. 

He  has  also  a  farm  of  154  acres  of  first  quality  land  ad- 
joining said  Mills,  120  acres  improved,  good  buildings, 
'orchards,  and  jilenty  of  running  water.  He  will  sell  said 
farm  with  the  Mills,  if  desired. 

Innuiro  of  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises. 

[r-3t]  J.  C.  PARSONS. 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


Emery's  Patent  First  Premiiim,  1852, 
RAILROAO  HORSR  POWEK, 

THRESHING    MACHINES,    SEPARATORS,    &c., 

Western    New    York   AgRncy. 

E:.  D.  Halloch,  Agricultural  AVnrehouse, 

No.  50.  Statu  t>T.,  IIociir'stek,  N.  Y. 
THE  Subscriber,  late  fnnii  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works, 
Warehouse,  and  Seed  Store,  where  he  has  been  enfjagt-d 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  secured  the  sole  Agency  for  llie 
sale  of  Knievy's  I'atent  Kailroad  Horse  Tower  for  Kocliester 
and  vicinity,  so  wiilely  and  fav.iralily  known  throughout 
the  country,  and  which  has,  witliout  exeeplion,  taken  every 
highest  i)remiuni  awarded  in  the  States  of  Oliio,  Michigan, 
and  in  Nt>w  York,  for  the  best  Railroad  Horse  Towers,  in 
1850,  1S.51,  and  again  in  1S5-2,  also  at  the  Provincial  Fair  of 
Canada,  recently  lield  at  Toronto,  was  awarded  a  Diploma 
and  £2,  of  which  the  judges  highly  commend  the  principle 
and  wdrknianship  of  this  Tower,  now  offer  them  at  manu- 
facturer's prices,  with  the  transportation  added,  and  subject 
to  the  warrantee  as  follows: 

"To  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchasers  as  repre- 
sented in  Circulars  and  Catalogues,  or  to  be  returned  with- 
in three  months  and  full  purchase  money  to  be  refunded." 

For  further  particulars  see  Circulars  and  Catalogues, 
which  are  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the  subscriber. 

The  attention  of  the  Farming  public  is  solicited,  and  a 
careful  investigation  into  the  construction  of  this  Power, 
and  ils  comparative  merits,  as  well  as  price,  is  requested 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

The  Wheeler  Tower  is  also  offered  ten  dollars  cheaper 
than  heretofore  by  any  other  agency,  and  subject  to  same 
warrantee  as  given  by  others  for  the  same  kinds.  Samples 
will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  to  insure  promptness 
and  avoid  disappointments  in  supplying  them,  farmers  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  orders  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  will  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planters,  the  best  in 
use ;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Corn 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  Churning  fixtures, 
&c..  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  Corn  Shelters,  Hay  Cutters,  Fan 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  gene- 
rally. He  will  be  prepared  to  famish  dealers  with  Dunn 
and  Taylor's  well  known  Scythes ;  also.  Manure,  Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths,  Rifles,  and  other  haying  tools,  at  manu- 
facturers' prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  ever  offered,  and 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  with  less  expense  of 
team  than  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  this  vicinity,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 

The  "  uniform  one-price,  cash  system"  will  be  adopted, 
■with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and  time  will  allow.  Farmers  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Ma- 
chines and  Implements, — and  are  assured  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  discriminating 
public. [11-tf] E.  D.  HALLOCK. 

Important  to  Fruit  Grovrera. 

THE  subscriber  having  been  for  a  number  of  years  engag- 
ed in  rearing  and  experimenting  with  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees,  now  offers  the  result  of  his  observations  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  has  discovered  a  certain  substance  which,  if  applied 
to  Fruit  Trees,  renders  both  their  trunks  and  foliage  obnox- 
ious to  vermin.  The  Yellows,  in  the  Peach  tree,  is  perma- 
nently cured  by  one  or  two  applications.  He  has  also 
discovered  a  cheap  and  successful  mode  of  preserving 
fruit  during  the  winter,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  entirely 
free  from  rot. 

Persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  these  discoveries, 
by  enclosing  One  Dollar  in  a  letter  to  J.  W.  WILLIAMS, 
Pottstown  T.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Tenn.,  will  receive  the 
mode  of  application  by  return  of  mail. 

November,  1S52. — *2 


Superplio8pliLn.te  of  liime. 

THE  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  C.  Dnburg,  in 
bags  of  160  lbs.  each.  The  subscribers  have  made  a  con- 
tract for  a  large  quantity.  We  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
any  quantity  that  may  be  ordered.  Farmers  and  garden- 
ers would  do  well  to  call  on  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere, 
as  we  are  now  able  to  sell  for  a  less  price  than  heretofore 
offered.  Every  bag  is  branded  "  C.  Duburg,  Extra,  No.  1." 
LONGETT  &  GP.IFFING, 
State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  2o  Cliff  Street,  New 
York.  [U-U] 


NEW    YORK    STATE 

AGRICULTURAL      WORKS. 

Wheeler,    Mcllck,    &    Vo. 

WILL,  at  the  shortest  notice,  fill  all  orders  for  Machines 
made  by  them,  among  wlii<'h  are  their  Double  and  Single 
Horse  Towers  and  UvcrKhot  Threshers  and  Separators, 
('oMil)ine('  Thrrsliers  and  Winnowers,  Circular  Saw  Mill.s, 
Clover  llullrrs.  Horse  Powers  geercd  for  Churning,  Feed 
Cutters  for  llorge  Tower  use,  Ac,  &c. 

The  scarcity  of  fodder  which  prevails  in  many  parts  ot 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  ])resent  dry  season,  indu- 
ces them  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  farmers  to  their 

'Wheeler's  Pennsylvania  Feed  Cutter, 


as  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  emergency. 

This  Machine  is  made  expressly  for  Ilorse  Power  use, 
and  is  very  strong  and  substantial.  In  Tennsylvania  it  is 
use<l  chiefiy  for  cutting  corn  stalks,  although  it  cuts  straw 
and  hay  equally  well,  and  will  cut  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  length.  It  is  simple  and  compact,  having  four 
])lain,  straight  knives  which  are  attached  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  be  taken  off  and  ground,  and  then  rejilaeed 
without  producing  the  least  variation.  All  the  wearing 
parts  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of 
screws,  with  a  common  WTcnch,  and  any  person  can  keep 
the  Machine  in  the  most  perfect  order.  In  cutting  corn 
stalks  they  are  crushed  between  strong  iron  feed  rolls,  and 
being  cut  short,  the  coarse  stalks  are  split  into  small  pieces, 
which  reduces  the  whole  to  very  fine  feed.  They  arc  capa- 
ble, with  one  horse,  of  cutting  150  bu.  per  hour. 

Trice,  $28.  WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 

Corner  of  Hamilton  and  Liberty  Streets. 

Albany,  Nov.,  1S52. 


GENEVA  NURSERIES. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Seedlings. 

PEAR  SEED,  APPLE  SEED,  &c.,  &c. 
W.  T,  &  E    SMITH  desire  to  caU  the  attention  of  Nur- 
serj-mcn.  Dealers,  and  Fruit  Growers,  to  their  large  stock 
of  Thrifty  and  Well  Grown  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
suitable  for  Garden,  Orchanl,  and  Ornamental  planting. 
40,000  Apple,  large  and  thrifty. 
15,000  Peach,  2  years  old. 
8,000  Pear,  standard  and  dwarf. 
20,000  Cherry,  standard  and  dwarf. 
10,000  Orange  Quince,  4  years  old. 
8,000  Horse  Chestnut,  6  to  8  feet  high. 
10,000  Mountain  Ash,  6  to  8  feet  high. 
4,000  Evergreens — -Balsam   Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  and 

Austrian  Tine. 
2,000  Grape  Vines,  mostly  Isabella. 
8,000  Plum,  Apric<it,  Nectarine,  and  Almond. 
10,000  Basket  Willow  Cuttings 
20,000  Api>le  Seeillings,  1  year  old. 
10,000  Cherry  Seedlings. 
25,000  Europ-an  Mountain  Ash,  $8  per  1000. 
3,000  EuKlisli  Thorn,  for  Hedges. 
2,000  Trivet,  for  hedges  and  screens. 
20,000  Horse  Chestnut,  $8  per  1000. 

1,000  Downing  Collosal  Rhubarb. 
Strawberries,  30  varieties;  Roses,  Dahli.ns,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  Asparagus,  Roots,  Pie  I'lant  (Early 
Lemon),  Pear  Seed,  Apple  Seed,  &c.  Ac. 
November,  1852.— [»2] 


THE    GENESEE    FAEMEE. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products  at  the  Principal  Markets  In  the  United  States.  —Oct.  33,  1852. 


Beef,  per  100  lbs 

do    mess,  per  bbl.. 
Pork,  per  lUO  lbs.... 

do     mess,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

Butter,    do   

Cheese,  do   

Flour,  per  bbl 

Wheat,  per  bush 

Corn,  shelled,  per  bu. 

Rye,  "1" 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Clover  seed, 

Timothy  seed 

Fla.x  seed. 

Hay,  per  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  hard,  per  cord 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


New  York. 


.$5.00   a    5.50 
9.50        15.00 


17.00 

16 

8 

4.50 

85 

75 

42 
72 


n.viy. 

25 
^% 
5.S7>^ 

76 

85 

11 


8  pr.  lb. 
$16  per  tee. 

1.30  1.49 

20.00        22.50 

36  52 


$6.00  a     9.00 
12.00        14.00 


19.50 

12 

7 

4.62 

90 

68 
80 
44 


24 
9 

5.75 

1.15  , 

76 

85 
50 


8  a  11  per  lb. 

3.00  3.50 


20.00 

35 

6.00 


24.00 

50 

6.50 


.l;5.50 

10.00 

6.50 

16.00 

9 

18 

6 

4.50 

93 

56 
34 


2.50 
1.25 
10.00 
30 
3.50 


a   6.00 

10.50 

7.00 

19.00 

10 

20 

7 

4.75 

94 

62^ 

62 

38 

62>^ 

5.50 

2.63 

1.37j^ 

15.00 

40 

4.50 


Chicago. 


i.OO 
i.OO 
10 
15 

!.50 

6S 

52 
28 
48 


20.00 
11 
16 
7 
3.50 
72 
50 
53 
31 
52 

12  per  lb. 
2.25 
1.00 


86 
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ANDRE    LEROY, 

JVurserymaii ,   at   Angers,    France, 

HONORARY  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  princi- 
cipal  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  En- 
rope,  begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  all  the  Nursery- 
men of  the  Union  in  general,  that  bo  has  made  large 
preparations  and  has  now  on  hand,  a  considerable  stock  of 
the  finest  Evergreen  Seedlings,  Roses,  Fruits,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  >tc.  &c.,  most  suitable  for  the  American  mar.- 
ket.  The  experiments  of  several  years,  of  putting  up  large 
orders  for  the  United  States,  enables  him  to  flatter  him?elf 
that  he  has  now  all  the  necessary  knowlepge  to  give  full 
satisfaction,  and  to  insure  the  delivery,  in  good  order,  of  all 
the  Tri'cs,  &c.,  ordered. 

He  also  begs  to  inform  all  Nurserymen  who  have  not 
alreaily  received  the  supplement  for  1S52,  to  his  Catalogue 
for  1S51 — that  it  can  be  obtained  free  of  any  charge  at  his 
Agent's  office,  M.  Ed.  Bossangt-,  l^^S  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
who  will  also  attend  to  for\v:irding  all  orders  sent  to  him, 
and  to  pass  through  the  Custom  House  ;  and  rc-ship  all 
goods  ordered  without  any  delay  and  with  the  greatest  care. 

Address  M.  Andre  Leeoy,  Angers,  France,  care  of 
ED.  BOSSANGE, 
[ll-2t]  138  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuffers. 

A  VERY  superior  article,  made  of  wood  and  iron,  that 
will  cut  from  70  to  100  lbs.  per  hour.  I'rice  $4,  $5  and  $8 
each.    For  sale  by  LONGETT  &  GRIPPING, 

[ll-3t]  No.  25  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


Premium  Dahlias. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  Autumn  and  the  ensu- 
ing Spring,  10,000  Dahlia  Roots,  which  have  proved  to  be 
the  choicest  collection  in  the  States  and  Canadas.  [See 
records  of  the  Fairs  for  the  last  four  years.] 

Persons  commencing  the  Nursery  business,  and  Ama- 
teurs, will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  us  a  call,  or 
make  enquiries  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

C.  d.  RYAN  &  CO., 

Rochester  and  Charlotte  Plank  Road  Nurseries,  Eoches- 
ter,  N.  Y. [11-tf] 


For  Sale. 

ONE  of  the  desirable  farms  in  the  Chenango  Valley,  situ- 
ated two  miles  from  the  village  of  Oxford,  containg  220 
acres,  river  flat — grain  land,  pasture,  wood  land,  and  or- 
charding. A  large  and  convenient  dwelling  house,  two 
large  bams,  with  sheds  and  out-houses.  Watered  by  the 
Chenango  river,  a  creek,  (on  which  is  a  saw-mill,)  and  by 
never-failing  springs.  On  it  are  more  than  seven  hundred 
rods  of  stone  wall.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase,  are  de- 
sired to  look  at  the  crops  and  stock  on  the  farm.  Inquire 
of  JOHN  TRACY, 

Oct.,  1S52.— lC-2t*  Oxford,  N.Y. 


Important  to  Farmers. 

IT  IS  generally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  farmers  that 
cutting  the  food  for  cattle  will  save  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Bertholfs  Oblique  Rotary  Com  Stalk,  Hay  and  Straw  Cut- 
ter, is  conceded  by  all  that  have  used  it  to  be  /ar  superior  to 
any  other,  as  it  destroys  all  hard  substances  in  the  stalk 
leaving  it  soft  and  easily  eaten.  It  turns  very  easy  and  is 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and,  with  care,  will  last  an 
age.  It  has  been  awarded  Four  First  Premiums  and  a 
Silver  Medal,  by  the  American  Institute.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  (postpaid)  (he  patentee,  II.  W.  Beeruolp, 
Sugar  Loaf,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  LONGETT  &  GRIF- 
FlNG,  25  Cliff  St.,  New  York,  who  are  agents. 
IW  Patent  Rights  for  sale.  [11-31] 

book:  agents   wanted. 

GOOD  salesmen  can  earn  from  %\  to  $3  per  day,  in  selling 
AGRICULTURAL    BOOKS, 

POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN    BOOKS, 
LARGE    AND    SMALL    BIBLES, 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  PICTURES, 
Uncle  Tom's  Log  Cabin  ;  Uncle  Tom  as  it  is;  North  wood, 
Mrs.  Hale's  new  book  ;  Cheap  Publications;  Gold  Medals, 
Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce;  together  with  other  new 
books. 

I  will  furnish  agents  with  from  $15  to  $30  worth  of  books 
for  cash,  and  take  back  all  the  unsold  books  and  refund 
the  money.  Agents  can  make  from  25  to  10(1  per  cent 
proflt,  and  in  this  wav  are  not  comiielled  to  keep  their 
stock  if  not  sold.  Books  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any 
address.  Money  can  be  safely  sent  by  mail.  Aihlress 
1).  M.  DEWE\, 
Oct.,  1852.  Arcade  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY     OF    TILLAGE  —  HORSE  -  HOEING    WHEAT. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  practical  farmer,  -who,  of  all  men  from  Adam  down  to 
the  present  generatiorr,  had  most  successfully  studied  the  Philosophy  of  Tillage,  he 
might  without  hesitation  claim  the  distinguished  honor  for  Jethro  Tull,  the  inventor 
of  drill  husbandry,  and  the  first  to  cultivate  wheat  by  means  of  horse  hoes.  This 
great  man  can  be  best  be  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  the  date  indicated  when  seed- 
drilling  commenced,  by  allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself: 

"About  the  year  1701,  when  I  had  contrived  my  drill  for  planting  Bainfoin,  I  made  use  of  it  for 
wheat,  drilling  many  rows  at  once,  which  made  the  work  more  compendious,  and  performed  it  much 
better  than  hands  could,  making  them  of  a  foot  distance.  Drilling  in  the  seed  and  covering  it  did  not 
all  amount  to  sixpence  per  acre  expense,  which  was  about  ten  times  over-paid  by  the  seed  that  was 
saved  ;  for  one  bushel  to  an  acre  was  the  quantity  drilled.  There  remained  no  need  for  hand  work 
but  for  the  hoeing,  and  this  did  cost  from  half  a  crown  to  four  shillings  per  acre.  *  *  * 
This  was  such  an  improvement  to  land,  [the  hand-hoeing  of  drilled  wheat,]  that  when  one  part  of  a 
strong  whitish  ground,  all  of  equal  goodness,  and  equally  fallowed  and  tilled,  was  dunged  and  sown 
in  the  common  manner,  and  the  other  part  thus  drilled  and  hand-hoed,  without  dung,  the  hoed  part 
was  not  only  the  best  crop,  but  the  whole  piece  being  fallowed  the  next  year,  and  sown  all  alike,  by 
a  tenant,  the  hoed  part  produced  a  so  much  better  crop  of  wheat  than  the  dunged  part,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  believed,  by  looking  on  it,  that  that  part  had  been  dunged  which  was  not^  and  that  part 
not  to  have  been  dunged  which  really  was." 

While  engaged  in  drilling  and  hand-hoeing  wheat,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  this  illustrious  farmer  invented  a  valuable  substitute  for  hand  hoes  which  he 
called  a  " horse  hoe"  as  it  was  worked  by  horses  or  oxen,  like  a  common  plow  or  culti- 
vator. At  that  early  day,  little  arable  land  was  artificially  drained  in  England,  and 
wheat  required  to  be  grown  on  narrow  and  comparatively  high  beds  to  avoid  damage 
from  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Tull  laid  his  summer  fallows,  or  stubble 
grounds,  on  which  wheat  was  to  be  sown,  in  beds  that  were  from  five  to  six  feet  from 
center  to  center,  and  quite  crowning.  Along  the  middle  of  each  bed  he  drilled  from 
two  to  four  rows  of  wheat  —  usually  three  —  and  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  At  eight 
inches  distance  between  the  rows,  only  sixteen  inches  would  be  occupied  on  the  ground 
by  three  rows, — one  on  each  side  of  the  center  row  and  eight  inches  from  it  —  leaving 
four  feet  and  eight  inches  between  the  wheat  m  one  bed  and  that  in  another.  This  was 
the  widest  central  space  ever  allowed ;  and  thirty  inches  the  least  that  would  well 
permit  the  use  of  the  horse  hoe,  which  might  be  called  a  cultivator,  or  shovel  plow,  or 
two-share  plow ;  for  during  his  forty  years'  practice  and  experimenting,  the  form  and 
character  of  his  tillage  implements  were  often  changed  and  improved. 

The  genius  of  this  inventor  prompted  him  to  investigate  and  master  the  true  princi- 
ples of  cultivating  the  earth.  He  plowed  and  hoed  his  growing  wheat,  and  often  stirred 
the  gi'ound,  not  because  others  tilled  it,  but  to  accomplish  a  clearly  understood,  and 
truly  philosophic  purpose.     What  was  this  purpose  ?     It  was  not  to  imitate  nature  in 
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the  production  of  plants,  for  she  never  plows,  nor  harrows,  nor  hoes  the  earth  to  obtain 
her  most  abundant  fruits.  His  policy  was  purely  a  theory,  or  the  ideal  of  a  close 
thinking  mind.  He  viewed  and  contemplated  soils  in  this  light :  A  sqivare  foot  of 
impervious  earth  presents  only  144  square  inches  to  the  chemical  action  and  mellowing 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  this  solid  earth  was  exposed,  then  six 
8ide,s  in  place  of  one  would  come  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  bring  8G4  square  inches 
instead  of  144  under  the  control  of  serial  powers.  If  this  mass  of  earth  were  cut  up 
into  cubic  inches,  it  would  form  1728,  each  of  which  would  present  six  sides  to  atmos- 
pheric agencies,  making  an  aggregate  surface  of  10,368  square  inches.  In  each  of  these 
cubic  inches  there  are  1*728  cubic  lines,  each  of  which  would  present  six  equal  surfaces, 
and  be,  like  the  cubic  foot,  equally  capable  of  subdivision ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
TuLL  saw  that  tillage  does  no  more  than  comminute  the  soil ;  and  that  this  pulverization 
really  makes  the  desired  pasture  for  the  roots  of  all  cultivated  plants. 

If  it  be  in  our  time  profitable,  and  a  general  practice  to  stir  the  earth  above  and  near 
the  roots  of  maize,  which  is  a  cereal,  with  a  plow,  cultivator,  or  hoe,  may  not  growing 
wheat  plants  be  cultivated,  or  horse-hoed,  with  equal  benefit  ?  On  this  point  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  The  soil  between  rows  of  rice  (another  cereal,)  is  profitably  culti- 
vated, as  it  is  in  the  production  of  both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  in  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  beans,  peas,  and  garden  vegetables.  What  is  the  fall 
meaning,  what  the  occult  changes  in  the  soil,  wrought  by  the  most  perfect  tillage  ? 

First,  It  enables  the  arated  mold,  loam,  or  clay  and  sand,  to  absorb  and  condense 
from  the  atmosphere  all  the  gaseous  elements  of  crops,  and  particularly  ammonia. 
When  plants  and  animals  die  and  rot  on  the  ground,  as  they  ever  do  in  a  state  of  nature, 
a  large  portion  of  their  weight  and  substance  is  diffused  through  the  air  in  well  known 
gases.  Hence  it  is  that  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  food  of  plants,  and  may, 
when  wise  farmers  shall  know  how  to  command  this  food,  feed  growing  grain  and  roots 
for  indefinite  ages.  That  vegetable  mold,  mellow  loam,  and  well  pulverised  clay,  do 
absorb  all  the  combustible  elements  of  crops  from  the  atmosphere,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
The  only  debateable  points  are  the  condition  of  the  soil  most  favorable  to  the  conden- 
sation of  gases,  and  whether  it  will  pay  so  to  till  the  ground  on  which  wheat  plants  are 
growing  in  straight  rows  as  to  depend  mainly  or  wholly  on  the  atmosphere  for  carbonic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia.  To  eleminate  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  from 
their  insoluble  silicates  in  the  debris  of  rocks,  from  which  the  staple  of  all  soils  is  derived, 
they  need  a  good  deal  of  what  is  technically  called  organic  matter,  viz  :  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid.  Hitherto  intelligent  farmers  have  depended  on  vegetable  mold  and 
manure  for  solvents  of  the  silicates,  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  of  alkalies 
and  alkaliiie  earths,  so  necessary  to  supply  the  incombustible,  inorganic  part  of  plants, 
which  is  called  ashes  when  they  are  burnt.  But  adopting  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  TuLL,  with  slight  modifications,  induced  by  the  light  of  modern  science  and  discoveries, 
experiments  are  now  being  made  in  England,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  draw  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  organic  food  of  growing  plants  from  the  air,  without  the  aid  of  guano, 
or  manure  of  any  kind.  Tull's  leading  idea  was,  that  the  cheapest  manure  in  the  world 
exists  unseen  and  mostly  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  in  quantity 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  in  all  coming  time.  The  soundness  of  this  view  must 
depend  mainly  on  our  success  in  drawing  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  perhaps, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  (which  abound  in  a  volatile  and  gaseous  condition,) 
from  the  atmosphere. 

The  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois-Weedon  Vicarage,  in  Northampton,  England,  has  succeeded 

in  growing  six  or  eight  successive  crops  of  wheat  on  the  same  acre,  without  any  other 

manure  than  such  as  a  soil  finely  tilled,  twenty  inches  in  depth,  abstracted  from  the 

atmosphere.     Of  course  many  more  years  must  elapse  before  the  enduring  advantages 

■  w    of  this  TuUian  system  can  be  fully  demonstrated.  i  p 
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Mr.  HosKYNS,  who  has  recently  visited  Mr.  Smith's  experimental  field,  stated  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that  the  results  were  only  so  v/ondcrful  that 
they  did' not  receive  the  credit  they  deserved  ;  although  when  personally  inspected,  they 
carried  at  once  a  conviction  of  their  perfect  feasibility,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous 
absence  of  all  manure,  as  technically  so  understood,  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  simple  but 
effective  process.-  Others  have  seen  the  Reverend  gentleman's  experiments  ;  and  among 
theixi  Mr.  Gadesden,  who  thus  bore  testimony  before  the  Council :  "The soil  was  a  stiff 
one,  and  so  stiff  that  Mr.  Smith's  own  tenant  farmer  expostulated  with  him  in  reference 
to  the  circumstance ;  but  although  no  manure  had  been  used,  it  had  become  so  fertile 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cast  off  the  top  staple  and  bring  up  the  clay.  Mr.  Smith 
had  six  acres  in  wheat,  and  intended  to  extend  this  system  of  cultivation  to  twenty. 
He  understood  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  fifty  acres  on  the  same  system." 

Mr.  John  M.  Paine  "  could  simply,  but  entirely,  confirm  all  that  Mr.  IIoskyns  had 
said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  experimental  wheat  fields  under  the  Tullian  mode  of 
culture  as  practiced  by  him.  He  would,  however,  very  briefly  state  what  he  saw,  and 
the  impression  which  Mr.  Smith's  crops  left  on  his  mind.  The  first  time  that  he  saw 
them  was  immediately  after  inspecting  Mr.  Lawes'  experimental  wheat  at  Rothamsted, 
about  the  last  day  of  June.  lie  had  thus  a  good  opportunity  of  forming  a  comparison 
of  the  appearance  of  the  respective  crops  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lawes'  highly  manured 
nitrogenous  plots  were  then  looking  splendidly  well.  Mr.  Paine  had  also  some  of  his 
own  similarly  manured,  which  was  likewise  very  promising,  and  which  did  realize  from 
seven  to  seven  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre — i.  e.,  from  56  to  58  bushels.  He  had  thus 
in  his  mind's  eye  sorafe  very  good  standards  of  comparison,  and  he  was  bound  to  state 
that  Mr.  Smith's  far  exceeded  either  of  them  [his  own  and  Mr.  Lawes']  in  luxuriant 
appearance  and  promise  of  a  crop.  When  he  first  beheld  them,  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  '  This  land  has  been  lavishly  dressed  with  ammoniaclu  manure.'  And  so, 
indeed,  it  had  been  from  atmospherical  sources  ;  for  this  we  knew  and  could  appreciate, 
after  Mr.  Way's  most  valuable  discovery  of  the  absorptive  and  retentive  powers  of  clay 
soils."  Mr.  Paine's  remarks  throughout  were  alike  instructive  and  interesting,  but  our 
quite  limited  space  forbids  further  quotation  without  condensation.  He  could  perceive 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  land  at  Lois-Weedon  which  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  Mr.  Smith's  success  in  producing  seven  consecutive  crops  was  at 
all  attributable  to  that  cause.  It  was  manifestly  what  would  be  good  wheat  land  when 
well  drained  and  well  cultivated.  With  common  management,  the  surrounding  country 
did  not  produce  large  crops. 

On  land  which  had  been  cropped  several  years  without  manure,  Mr.  Paine  drilled  a 
half  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  the  9tli  of  November,  1851,  on  the  Tullian  plan.  It 
could  not  be  done  earlier  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  stated.  Wheat  barely  got  fairly 
up  before  frosts  and  winter,  and  looked  thin  and  badly,  and  could  not  be  trenched  before 
March.  The  ground  was  then  broken  eighteen  inches  deep  between  the  rows,  and  some 
of  the  subsoil  brought  to  the  surface.  The  rows  had  been  hoed,  and  at  that  time  the 
whole  field  had  a  most  luxuriant  and  promising  appearance  ;  although  like  Mr.  Smith's 
it  had  too  gross  an  aspect  than  otherwise.  As  the  experiments  now  stand,  the  best 
returns  may  be  expected  by  planting  three  rows  of  wheat  within  a  space  of  twenty 
inches,  making  a  central  row  and  one  on  either  side  ten  inches  distant,  and  then  leaving, 
as  in  planting  corn  in  this  country,  an  interval  for  the  roots  to  spread  and  imbibe  nour- 
ishment, of  thirty  inches. 

So  far  as  the  principles  of  tillage  are  concerned,  the  difference  between  maize  and 

wheat  is  not  worth  writing  about.     In  neither  should  the  plants  stand  too  thickly,  and 

in  both  their  roots  should  have  a  deep,  permeable,  and  rich  pasture  to  secure  a  generous 

harvest.     Thick  and  thin  planting  are  terras  too  indefinite  for  scientific  use.     Ten  years 

I.    ago   we  urged  upon  the  attention  of  wheat  growers  this  view  of  seeding  land  to  wheat,     .  ^ 
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and  feeding  tlie  young  and  needy  plants  until  they  arrive  at  full  maturity.  One  may 
have  just  food  enough  to  rear  and  fatten  two  pigs,  and  with  proper  care  and  skill  he 
may  have  each  gain  a  pound  a  day  in  weight  for  three  hundred  days.  If  -he  shall 
attempt  to  rear  and  fiitteu  four  pigs  instead  of  two,  they  may  be  grown ;  but  to  fatten 
them  is  out  of  the  question.  After  they  have  reached  a  certain  size,  to  keep  so  much 
flesh  and  blood  alive,  and  from  losing  weight,  will  consume  all  the  food  within  their 
reach,  and  of  course  such  consumption  is  without  profit  to  their  owner.  This  waste  of 
food  and  of  time  lessens  the  amount  of  meat  and  fat  produced  full  fifty  per  cent.;  for  the 
four  pigs  must  live  a,ll  their  allotted  days,  and  eat  every  day,  although  they  grow  but 
half  of  the  time,  and  only  half  grow  wliile  about  it.  What  is  true  of  four  pigs,  is 
equally  true  of  four  or  five  million  wheat  plants,  pastured  on  a  supply  of  nutriment 
equal  to  the  full  development  of  just  half  the  number.  You  get  a  little  more  straw, 
more  vegetable  bone,  (silicates)  and  a  greater  number  of  heads,  or  ears  of  grain  ;  but 
beyond  all  question,  nature  gives  you  fewer  and  smaller  seeds,  less  flour  and  less  gluten 
and  starch  for  bread. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  physiology  —  one  on  which,  strange  to 
say,  no  book  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United  States.  Wheat  culture  is  insepa- 
rably blended  with  the  deep  science  of  feeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  all  living  things 
on  the  farm.  If  we  were  asked  what  crop  is  best  cultivated  in  this  country,  we  should 
answer  that  it  is  not  wheat,  nor  corn,  nor  tobacco,  nor  potatoes,  but  cotton.  The  cleanest 
culture  in  the  United  States  may  be  seen  in  cotton  fields,  which  have  been  properly 
plowed,  hoed,  "chopped  out,"  and  otherwise  fairly  attended.  Tull  chopped  out  his 
young  wheat  with  hoes  whose  blades  were  only  four  inches  long,  having  a  sharp  thin 
edge.  He  would  be  regarded  in  Western  New  York  as  a  large  wheat  grower ;  and 
forty  years'  experience  taught  him  the  extreme  folly  of  having  a  poor  pasture  in  the 
soil,  and  too  many  pfents  to  the  square  yard.  Subsoiling  he  did  not  understand  by 
name  ;  but  no  other  agricultural  writer  ever  complained  so  much  and  so  earnestly  of  his 
neglectfid  plowmen  who  would  not  do  justice  to  his  wheat  beds  —  stir  the  earth  deep 
enough  and  make  it  fine  enough,  nor  roll  it  properly  between  the  rows.  The  surface 
of  tilled  ground  needs  compression,  for  wheat. 


^. 


BARN -YARD    MANURE. 

The  liquid  and  solid  excrements  of  animals  contain  all  the  elements  of  plants  in  a  state 
best  suited  for  assimilation,  and  the  great  practical  question  of  the  farmer  is  how  to 
preserve  them  without  loss  and  apply  them  to  the  land  in  the  best  condition.  Our 
present  system  of  barn-yard  management  is  most  objectionable ;  by  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  liqiud  excrements  are  lost,  and  by  injudicious  fermentation  a  large  quantity  of  the 
organic  gases  escape,  and  the  soluble,  and  consequently  most  valuable,  jwrtion  of  the 
manni-e  is  washed  away  by  drenching  rains.  These  three  evils  every  one  familiar  with 
farm  management  must  have  observed.  The  loss  to  the  individual  by  such  a  reprehen- 
sible practice  is  great,  and,  viewed  as  a  national  evil,  is  most  appalling.  The  direct  loss 
to  the  farmers  themselves,  in  the  aggregate,  is  immense ;  while  the  indirect  loss  to  the 
country  is  positively  inestimable. 

No  fjxrming  can  be  profitable  where  the  manure  is  thus  shamefully  wasted  ;  nothing 
being  plainer  than  that  the  crops  of  the  farm  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  manure  made  on  the  farm.  The  great  aim 
of  the  farmer  in  the  management  of  barn-yard  manure,  should  be — first,  To  preserve  all 
the  liquid ;  Second,  To  keep  up  a  slow  fermentation,  never  letting  the  heap  heat  or  fer- 
ment violently,  and  thus  throw  ofi"  its  ammonia;  Third,  To  prevent  leaching  during 
heavy  rains  and  meltinsf  snows. 
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The  first  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult ;  and  tanks  for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  are 
often  vecommeded  and  adopted  by  first  rate  farmers,  and  we  wish  there  was  a  good  tank 
in  every  barn-yard  in  the  land ;  yet  we  think  that  much  may  be  done  by  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  yard  with  dry  peat,  muck,  saw  dust,  waste  straw,  potato  vines,  and  num- 
berless other  absorbent  substances  which  can  be  found  on  most  farms,  and  which,  valueless 
in  themselves,  can,  thus  be  made  into  enriching  fertilizers.  If  this  be  done  and  the  yard 
be  kept  constantly  supplied  with  waste  straw,  the  heap  will  absorb  all  the  liquid  of  the 
animals  and  what  may  fall  in  rain  on  its  surface.  If  it  will  not,  a  tank,  or  water  tight 
pond,  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  yard  and  the  superabundant  water 
of  the  rainy  season  be  preserved  for  pumping  back  on  the  heap  in  a  dry  period.  If  this 
liquid  be  kept  saturated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  or  refuse  common  salt,  it  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  manure,  inasmuch  as  plaster  will,  in  its  liquid  state,  change  the  volatile 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  fixed  salt,  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  second  object,  or  keeping  up  a  gradual  and  not  too  rapid  decomposition,  is  very 
easily  attained.  If  horse  or  sheep  manure  be  thrown  up  loosely,  so  that  there  is  a  free 
admission  of  air  and  moisture,  rapid  and  most  injurious  decomposition  takes  place  with 
the  evolition  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  This  burning  process  (for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  slow  process  of  actual  combustion)  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  till  the 
heap  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  what  is  left  be  comparatively  worthless.  On  the 
other-  hand,  if  the  hog  and  cow  manure  be  thrown  in  a  solid  heap,  little  or  no  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  the  manure  remains  in  a  raw  and  unsuitable  state  for  direct 
application  to  rapidly  growing  plants.  The  object  of  the  farmer,  therefore,  should  be 
to  mix  these  several  manures  together,  so  tha^  the  horse  manure,  &c.,  shall  act  as  a 
ferment,  and  induce  the  desired  decomposition  of  the  hog  manure,  &c.  In  this  way  they 
will  counteract  each  other,  and  the  heap  by  spring  will  be  in  first  rate  order  for  direct 
application  to  the  corn,  potato,  or  other  crops.  Sheep  do  not  like  tt>  lie  on  a  fermenting 
manure  heap.  They  should,  if  possible,  have  a  separate  yard  to  run  in  at  night,  and 
the  manure  they  make  be  hauled  to  the  heap  as  often  as  practicable,  fresh  straw  being 
suppplied  in  its  place.  It  is  generally  necessary  that  sheep  and  cattle  should  run  on 
the  manure  heap  so  as  to  compress  it  and  prevent  too  rapid  fermentation. 

The  third  condition  necessary  to  preserve  the  valuable  elements  of  manure  is  to 
prevent  leaching.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  having  all  the  buildings  round  the 
yard  spouted,  and  the  water  conducted  away  without  falling  on  the  manure.  If  this  is 
done,  the  water  falling  on  the  ijatural  sarface  of  the  heap  will  not  usually  be  more  than 
the  manure  can  absorb  ;  if  it  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  should  be  preserved  —  satu- 
rated with  plaster  and  conveyed  back  to  the  heap  in  dry  weather. 

We  believe  if  these  three  conditions  were  attended  to  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  or  in  some  other  way  better  suited  to  individual  situations,  the  value  of  the 
manure  on  most  farms  would  be  at  least  doubled. 

In  conveying  the  litter  from  the  stable,  cow-house,  and  pig-pens,  a  good  large  farm 
yard  wheelbaiTOW  is  absolutely  necessary.  Indeed,  we  think  a  wheelbarrow  is  one  o^ 
the  most  essential  vehicles  to  the  proper  management  of  a  well-conducted  farm  estab- 
lishment—  a  one  horse  lifting  cart  standing  next  in  our  estimation.  Both  tire  needtil 
to  perform  much  necessary  work  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

We  liave  said  nothing  about  the  condition  in  which  it  is  best  to  apply  manure,  whether 
in  a  fermented  or  unfennented  state,  about  which  there  is  much  difierence  of  opinion, 
not  only  among  chemists,  but  among  farmers  themselves.  There  is  necessarily  a  loss 
during  tlie  fermenting  process ;  but  if  it  is  confined  to  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  loss 
to  the  farmer  is  of  little  or  no  consequence.  And  if  the  heap  is  managed  as  we  have 
directed,  and  especially  if  saturated  solutions  of  plaster  are  frequently  pumped  and 
re-pumped  on  the  heap,  little  of  the  ammonia  need  escape.  In  such  a  case  the  more 
the  heap  is  reduced  by  fermentation,  the  less  labor  will  be  required  to  haul  and  spread 
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it ;  while  from  its  concentrated  soluble  character  (for  many  of  the  mineral  substances 
are  increased  in  solubility  by  fermentation  with  organic  matter)  it  acts  much  quicker, 
and  with  more  effect,  on  spring  crops  than  though  applied  in  the  green  state. 

On  heavy  clay  soils  it  is  often  advantageous  to  apply  the  manure  in  the  green  state, 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  litter  in  the  soil  assisting 
materially  the  solubility  of  silicates  and  other  nearly  insoluble  salts.  It  uicreases,  also, 
the  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  thus  benefits  it  mechanically  as  well  as  chemically. 


BIPROVED    SUPERPHOSHATE    OF    LIME. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  Royal  Agricnltural  Society  of  England 
ottered  some  months  since  a  premium  of  $5,000  and  a  gold  medal  for  a  chemical  manure 
which  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  Peruvian  guano,  and  which  can  be  aftbrded  for  $25 
per  ton,  gross. 

In  the  August  number  t>f  the  Farmer  we  mentioned  having  received  two  articles  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  made  in  New  York,  one  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Mapes, 
editor  of  the  Working  Farmer^  called  "  Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime  ;"  the  other 
by  Deburg,  called  merely  "  Superphosphate  of  Lime."  We  there  gave  our  opinion  of 
their  respective  value  as  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  Peruvian  guano,  thinking 
that  Deburg's  was  the  better  article  as  a  manure  for  turneps  and  other  root  crops,  but 
that  for  wheat,  corn,  and  other  cereals,  Peruvian  guano  was  very  much  superior  to  either. 

This  "  improved"^  superphosphate  of  hme  has  been  advertized  in  a  great  number  of 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  many  of  our  brethren,  from  confidence  in  Prof.  Mapes' 
integrity,  knowledge*  and  skill,  as  one  of  our  first  agricultural  chemists,  have,  probably 
without  trial  or  good  evidence,  recommended  it  to  their  readers.  We  bold  it  most 
important  tliat  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  evidently  an  awakening  interest  in 
scientific  investigations,  and  the  recommendations  of  chemists,  that  everything  that  will 
in  any  way  mislead  the  farmer,  or  that  will  give  him  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the 
value  of  any  chemical  compound  when  applied  to  his  crops,  should  be  fearlessly  exposed. 

Prof.  Mapes,  in  the  November  number  of  his  paper,  after  noticing  the  premium  above 
mentioned,  says: 

"  The  Royal  Society  may  offer  this  premium  with  impunity,  so  long  as  the  prices  of  hones,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  ammonia  shall  remain  as  they  now  are.  Long  experience  haa  now  taught  the  English  farniera 
that  superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  properly  prepared,  is  worth  nearly  twice 
its  weight  of  Peruvian  guano ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  an  article  containing 
these  requisites  in  proper  proportions,  and  in  a  dry  form,  at  £20  per  ton,  at  which  price  it  could 
readily  be  sold,  but  the  high  price  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  rendered 
this  impossible,  and  the  Royal  Society  may  offer  tlxMr  premium  fearlcs-sly,  until  it  can  be  proved  that 
crops  may  be  grown  from  other  substances  than  those  contained  in  them  as  proved  by  analysis. 

"The  Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  used  by  us  for  the  last  five  years,  and  now^  made  for  sale 
at  $50  per  ton  at  New  York,  cannot  be  duplicated  in  England  for  double  that  sum,  and  if  it  could, 
to  our  certain  knowledge  it  would  be  done,  and  would  soon  take  precedence  of  Peruvian  guano  at 
the  present  prices. 

"Even  the  American  native  phosphate  of  lime  is  selling  in  England  at  £7  ($36)  per  ton,  in  large 
masses,  the  grinding  of  which  to  a  powder  is  attended  with  large  expenses,  and  even  when  ground  it 
Is  useless  as  a  manure,  until  treated  with  half  its  weight  of  suljihuric  acid,  thus  rendering  the  prepared 
article  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  costing  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Improved  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  which,  from  the  absence  of  anvnonia  and  many  other  of  the  constituents  of  guano,  it  is  very 
far  inferior  to  it  in  quality.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  Royal  Society  will  not  soon  be 
called  upon  to  pay  over  the  £1000  so  liberally  offered." 

We  have  had  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  English  farmers,  and  have  always  con- 
sidered them  by  no  means  an  intellectual  class  of  men,  but  we  never  thought  them  such  fools 
as  the  above  hypothesis  of  Prof.  Mapes  makes  them.     If  "  long  experience"  has  taught 
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tbem  that  phospluate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  aramonia,  in  the  proper  proportions,  are 
worth  twice  as  much  as  I'eruvian  guano,  why  do  they  buy  upwards  of  151,000  tons  of 
guano  a  year  and  pay  $i5  per  ton  for  it,  when  they  can  buy  burnt  bones,  or  animal 
charcoal  for  $18  per  ton,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  8G0;  for  we  presume  "the  proper 
proportions"  of  Prof.  Mapes  would  give  much  more  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  than  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammc>.nia,  so  that  this  manure,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  could  be 
made  *V)r  less  money  than  the  guano.  And  if  long  experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is 
woith  twice  as  much  as  guano,  it  is  surprising  that  they  use  so  much  guano  and  so 
little  of  the  mixture  —  so  little,  indeed,  that  we  have  never  heard  the  manure  men- 
tioned. The  assertion  that  such  a  manure  "sold  readily"  at  $100  per  ton,  but  cannot 
be  made  for  that  sum,  is  most  cert^iinly  a  mistake. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  sells  readily  at  llOO  per  ton,  and  from  the  high  per  centage  of 
ammonia  it  contains,  it  is  a  cheap  manui'e  at  that ;  but  an  addition  of  phosphate  of  lime 
would  reduce  its  value  in  exact  ratio  as  it  was  mixed  with  it.  That  this  is  the  case,  is 
most  obvious  from  the  fact  that  ammonia  cannot  be  purchased  in  any  portable  form  for 
less  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  whereas  phosphate  of  lime  can  be  obtained  in  unlimited 
quantities  as  a  mineral  phosjiliate  for  less  than  one  cent  per  pound,  and  in  animal 
charcoal  for  thirteen  mills  per  pound,  and  the  price  is  gradually  felling — large  quantities, 
the  refuse  of  beet  sugar  manufactories,  which  are  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
being  sent  over  from  Germany  and  France. 

Sulpliui'ic  aciil  can  be  purchased  in  London  for  less  than  half  what  it  costs  in  New 
York,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  the  expensive  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  Such  being  the  facts,  what  becomes  of  Prof.  Mapes'  assertion  that  his 
improved  superphosphate  of  lime  cannot  be  duplicated  in  England  for  less  than  twice 
its  cost  in  New  York. 

According  to  an  analysis  now  before  us  of  "Mapes'  Improved  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,"  by  Thomas  Antisell,  M.  D.,  New  York,  it  appears  that  53  lbs.  in  the  100  of 
this  manure  consist  of  burnt  bones  or  animal  charcoal  little  acted  on  hy  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  value  of  which,  in  New  York,  would  be  about  $10  per  ton  ;  the  other  47  lbs. 
contain  about  22  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime,  8  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  half  a  pound  epsom  salts, 
4  lbs.  water,  3  lbs.  lime  and  silica,  and  10  lbs.  organic  matter  and  alkaline  salts  soluble 
in  water.  If  such  is  the  composition  of  the  "improved  superphosphate  of  lime" — and 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the.  article,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
analysis — to  say  that  such  a  compound  cannot  be  made  in  England  at  $100  per  ton,  is  at 
best  supremely  ridiculous.  We  think  we  could  manufacture  such  an  article  there  for  $30 
per  ton  and  realize  a  handsome  profit  at  that ;  though  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  sellino- 
it  for  $20  per  ton,  unless,  indeed,  we  started  an  agricultural  paper  and  devoted  its  pages  to 
pufiing  the  stuft'.  And,  even  in  that  case,  we  should  need  a  new  list  of  subscribers  each 
year ;  for  though  English  fanners  are  not  very  bright,  they  do  not  patronize  the  same 
humbug  more  than  once. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  number  of  the  Working  Farmer,  Prof.  Mapes,  speaking 
of  the  large  orders  received  for  this  manure  this  fall,  says : 

"The  old  wheat  districts  are  again  profitable  where  the  Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime  has 
Lceii  applied  ;  all  agree  with  our  former  statements,  that  500  lbs.  of  the  new  manure  is  as  effective 
aa  40  half  corda  (two-horse  wagon  loads)  of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  while  its  cost  does  not  equal 
the  mere  expenses  of  handling  the  barnyard  manure." 

We  have  repeatedly  advised  our  readers  to  make  as  much  manure  on  their  farms  as 
possible.  If  they  have  done  so,  it  appears  it  will  be  good  economy  to  give  it  to  some  of 
their  unscientific,  book-despising  neighbors,  and  send  to  New  York  and  get  500  lbs.  of 
"Mapes'  improved  phosphate  of  lime"  to  supply  its  place.  Verily,  this  great  discovery 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  established  practice  of  agriculture. 
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"THEORIES    EXAMINED     AND    EXPLAINED." 

Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  the  associate  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
reply  to  our  remarks  on  his  series  of  articles  headed  "  Theories  Examined  and  Explained," 
thus  writes  in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal : 

"  Mr.  King  : — Last  ovening  I  received  through  the  Post  Office,  the  October  number  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  which  some  one  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me.  The  paper  contains  some  severe  strictures  on 
two  o^  three  communicfitions  I  have  furnished  for  several  of  the  last- numbers  of  the  Journal.  The 
article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  I  presume,  was  written  by  Dr.  Lee,  one  of  the  editors  of  that  paper. 
I  regret  that  he  did  not  wait  till  I  had  concluded  the  series,  before  he  reviewed  it.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  judge  correctly,  whether  I  am  so  very  heterodox 
upon  agricultural  matters.  He  commences  his  review  by  heading  it  'Theories  Examined  and 
Explained,'  and  then  says,  'such  is  the  comprehensive  heading  of  a  series  of  articles,  which  Mr. 
Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warren,  N.  H.,  is  writing  for  the  Boston  Journal  of  Agriculture.'  I  gave  no  title 
to  my  commnications,  but  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  headed  it  'Theories  Examined 
and  Explained,'  and  is  undoubtedly  able  to  give  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing,  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
do  so.  This,  then,  is  the  'whole  head  and  front  of  my  ofifence,'  in  reference  to  this  'comprehensive 
heading.' 

"I  have  not  time  now  to  reply  fully  to  the  criticism  of  the  Farmer  on  my  articles;  but  from  ita 
tenor  I  think  the  writer  entirely  misjudges  my  views.  He  seems  to  suppose  me  strictly  an  advocate 
of  the  mineral  theory,  and  opposed  to  the  nitrogenous  system ;  and  that  I  am  calling  in  question  the 
correctness  and  utility  of  Mr.  Lawbs'  expensive  and  valuable  experiments.  If  so,  he,  or  any  one  else 
80  supposing,  labors  under  a  great  mistake.  My  object  in  writing  these — what  the  reviewer,  in  the 
height  of  his  courtesy,  terms — '  gassy  articles,'  is  not  to  build  up  or  put  down  either  of  the  above 
named  theories.  After  many  years  of  reading  and  observation,  joined  with  unremitting  labor  on  a 
farm,  I  do  not  find  myself  wedded  to  either  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  nor  have  I  ever 
blindly  written  in  favor  of  one  side  of  the  question,  forgetting  the  merits  of  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  my  agricultural  reading,  I  have  come  across  a  great  many  contradictory  statements  as  to  the 
results  of  different  experiments,  from  the  use  of  different  manures,  and  also  from  the  use  of  the  same 
kind  of  manures  on  different  soils.  These  diverse  results,  in  connection  with  the  contradictory  opin- 
ions among  scientific  agricultural  writei-s,  are  sorely  puzzling  to  the  great  mass  of  working  farmers, 
and  serve  rather  to  foster  their  prejudices  than  to  throw  light  on  their  calling.  Now  if  any  correct 
explanations  of  thc=e  apparent  discrepancies  are  ever  to  be  made,  it  must  be  done  by  scientific  fhves- 
tigations.  In  beginning  the  series  alluded  to,  it  was  my  great  aim  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible, 
some  of  the  'vexed  questions'  of  farming  ; — to  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  every  farmer  could 
understand  them  ; — and  thus  to  do  away  with  much  cf  the  opposition  against  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture.  How  far  I  may  succeed  in  accomplishing  said  objects,  I  shall  cheerfully  leave 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  The  reviewer  says  I  promised  to  bring  forward 
facts  and  stat-ements  to  support  the  mineral  theory.  Again  he  says,  '  in  number  three  of  the  series  of 
letters,  we  have  repeated  assertions,  but  none  of  the  promised  experiments  or  facts.'  Had  he  waited 
till  the  publication  of  my  October  number,  he  would  have  found  some  of  the  experiments  reported ; 
and  for  aught  I  know.  Profs.  Daubeny,  Lindlet,  Rogers,  Henslow,&c.,  are  entitled  to  fidl  credit. 
Having  a  few  more  facts  of  the  same  kind  on  hand,  I  shall  bring  them  forward,  not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  kill  the  ammonia  theory.  If  the  reviewer  will  turn  to  page  69  of  the 
Journal,  he  will  find  that  I  am  as  strong  an  advocate  of  ammoniacal  manv.res  on  some  soils,  and  for 
smne  crops,  as  he  is  himself. 

"  The  reviewer  says,  '  that  neither  Liebig  nor  Mr.  B.  appear  to  have  read  the  pamphlets  written 
by  Mr.  Lawes'  himself  but  have  taken  up  their  able  pens  to  refute  what  they  have  obtained  only  at 
second  hand.'  Again  he  says,  'as  our  article  on  plowing  in  green  crops  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
Mr.  B.'s  information,  why  does  he  not  attempt  to  refute  the  positions  there  maintained  by  us  and  not 
attack  Mr.  Lawes  ?'  I  did  not  attack  Mr.  Lawes,  or  undertake  to  refute  the  correctness  of  his  exper- 
iments or  statements,  or  even  to  express  a  doubt  thereon.  My  sole  object,  in  writing  the  articles  in 
question,  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  some  of  the  disputed  points  in  agriculture. 

The  term  "gassy"  was  applied  to  the  articles  of  a  well  known  class  of  agricultural 
writers  who  do  nothing  but  write,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  investigate  the  laws 
of  nature  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  and  not  in  any  way  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  articles. 
We  have  usually  read  Mr.  B.'s  communications  with  great  pleasure,  and  were  not  a  little 
surprised  and  sorry  that  he  had  joined  sides  with  the  "  mineral  manure  theory"  advo- 
cates, as  we  most  certainly  thought  was  the  case  from  the  tenor  of  his  "  Theories  Exam- 
ined and  Explained."  We  are,  however,  glad  to  find  that  we  were  mistaken,  and  that 
Mr.  Bartlett  is  "  as  strong  an  advocate  of  ammoniacal  manures  on  some  soils,  and  for 
some  crops,  as"  ourselves. 
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Mr.  B.  has  written  four  successive  articles  on  this  subject.  The  first  was  in  reply  to 
an  article  by  R.  M.  Copeland,  of  Boston,  who  thought  mineral  manures  were  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  ammoniacal  ones  ;  the  other  three  articles  have  all  been  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments,  or  at  least  to  a  few  results  of  his  we  gave  in  our 
article  on  "Plowing  in  Green  Cro.ps."  That  this  article  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  criticism,  vfiG  had  good  reason  to  suppose  from  the  fact  that  he  quoted  our  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  adopted  portions  of  our  language 
in  reference  to  their  application  to  common  farm  practice.  Besides,  we  stated  some 
facts  connected  with  the  experiments,  which  have  been  published  no  where  else  ;  and 
these,  too,  Mr.  B.  mentions.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consistent  with  Mr.  Bart- 
leit's  deservedly  high  reputation  and  scientific  attainments,  either  to  have  "examined" 
Mr.  Lawes'  own  account  of  his  experiments,  and  his  deductions  from  them,  before  he 
attempted  to  "  explain"  them  ?.  Or,  if  our  article  was  the  only  source  of  Mr.  B.'s  know- 
ledge of  these  experiments,  (as  we  are  forced  to  believe  it  was,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  confined  himself  to  our  account  of  them,)  would  it  not  have  been  more  candid  and 
honorable  to  have  said  so  ? 

As  the  articles  now  stand,  we  hardly  know  what  Mr.  B.  wishes  his  readers  to  believe 
respecting  this  "  vexed  question"  —  whether  he  coincides  with  our  expressed  opinions  on 
the  subject,  or  on  what  particular  points  he  differs  from  us.  Mr.  B.  says :  "  Had  he 
waited  till  the  publication  of  my  October  number,  he  would  have  found  some  of  the 
experiments  reported ;  and  for  ought  I  know,  Profs.  Daubeny,  Lindley,  Rodgers, 
Henslow,  (fee,  are  entitled  to  full  credit."  In  the  October  number  we  find  another 
article  "  examining  and  explaining"  the  few  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  as  given  by  us, 
and  a  few  others  giving,  as  he  supposes,  results  very  different ;  and  engages  earnestly 
in  the  effort  of  reconciliation.     He  first  quotes  from  the  late  Prof.  Norton  as  follows : 

"Prof.  Norton  sajs,  'that  during  his  stay  in  Ediu'burgh,  samples  from  more  than  five  hundred 
cargoes  of  guano  were  analysed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Johnston,  and  were  sold  by  his  analysis, 
fluctuating  in  price  as  they  indicated  more  or  less  ammonia.  Had  there  been  any  mistake  in  this 
method  of  estimating  value,  experience  would  soon  have  detected  it' 

"But  notwithstanding  the  beneficial  action  of  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  as  used  by  Mr. 
Lawes,  and  what  Prof.  Norton  and  others  have  said  of  its  importance,  there  are  numerous  well 
authenticated  facts  on  record  that  prove  most  clearly  that  the  application  of  ammoniacal  manures  is 
not  always  attended  with  very  marked  beneficial  effects,  and  there  are  also  numerous  cases  where 
mineral  or  saline  manures  alone  have  produced  extraordinary  results,  notwithstanding  their  failure 
on  Mr.  Lawes'  wheat  crop.  Why  such  different  effects  should  be  produced  by  the  same  kinds  of 
manure  on  different  soils,  is  an  important  inquiry  for  the  farmer ;  the  only  reasonable  way  of  solving 
the  question  is  by  assuming  as,  facts,  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  other 
scientific  writers  on  agricidture." 

If  we  are  to  assume  as  facts  the  principles  of  Liebig  and  Johnston,  a-s  applied  by 
them  to  agriculture,  there  is  no  further  necessity  of  field  experiments,  and  Boussing- 
AULT  and  Lawes  have  spent  their  years,  strength,  and  money,  for  that  which  profiteth 
naught ;  for  tie  results  of  both  of  them  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  agriculture  as 
laid  down  by  Liebig  and  his  followers. 

But,  to  the  promised  experiments.  The  first  is  on  turneps,  on  which  phosphate  of 
lime  is  found  to  do  as  much  good  as  nitrogenous  manures. 

The  second  is  by  a  friend  of  Prof.  Lindley,  near  St.  Albans,  and  is  likewise  on  tur- 
neps. "The  experiments  were  made,  as  all  experiments  should  be,  on  an  exhausted 
soil."  Query  :  Who  was  the  experimentor  ?  Mr.  Lawes'  estate  is  four  miles  from  St. 
Albans ;  his  experiraonts  on  turneps,  and  in  fact  all  his  experiments,  were  made  on  an 
agriculturally  exhausted  soil  ;  and  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  Prof.  Lindley.  The  chief 
result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  the  ashes  of  a  given  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure 
gave  more  turneps  per  acre  than  the  same  quantity  of  manure  unburnt. 

The  next  experiment  is  to  show  that  the  ashes  of  tcheat  are  better  manure  than  guano. 
-. .     The  crop  to  which  they  were  applied  is  not  given.  •  .  _ 
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Another  experiment  is  from  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers'  Geological  Report  of  New  Jersey, 
as  follows :  "Mr.  Wooley  manured  a  piece  of  land  in  the  proportion  of  200  loads  of 
good  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  applying  upon  an  adjacent  tract  of  the  same  soil  his 
marl,  in  the  ratio  of  about  20  loads  per  acre.  The  crops,  which  were  timothy  and 
clover,  were  much  the  heaviest  upon  the  section  which  had  received  the  marl."  There 
is  evidently  an  error  in  the  figures  ;  but  we  presume  the  fact  that  the  marl  did  most 
good,  is  well  established. 

What,  we  ask  our  intelligent  readers,  do  these  sundry  experiments  amount  to,  as  the 
foundation  of  agricultural  principles ;  or  what  do  they  show,  as  applied  to  the  subject 
of  discussion  ?  They  were  tried,  not  on  wheat,  but  on  turneps,  and  timothy  and  clover. 
For  turneps  and  clover  we  have  always  recommended  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  as  the 
best  of  all  manures,  and  think  ammonia  unnecessary  ;  that  phosphate  of  lime,  or  any 
other  mineral  ingredient,  does  no  good  when  applied  to  wheat  on  ordinary  wheat  soils ; 
but  ammonia,  in  whatever  form  applied,  whether  in  barn-yard  manure,  guano,  or  salts 
of  ammonia,  is  of  great  benefit.  The  experiments  quoted  by  Mr.  Babtlett  corroborate 
rather  than  disprove  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 


BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  conversation  between  two  intelligent  Western  New  York  farmers,  one  of 
whom  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  gives  a  good  account  of  British 
farming  as  contrasted  with  American  agriculture ;  with  other  matter  that  will  be  found 
interesting  to  the  agricultural  reader. 

A.  "What  most  siirpi-ised  me  when  first  ^visiting  the  country  in  England,  was  the  number  and 
width  of  the  hedges,  some  of  them  as  crooked  as  a  fiddler's  elbow,  and  occupying  a  rod  or  two  of  land, 
and  in  many  places  thickly  studded  with  trees,  or,  as  they  there  call  them,  "hedge  row  timber," 
which  do  immense  damage  to  the  land.  One  farmer  in  Shropshire,  when  mentioning  my  surprise  to 
him  at  this,  said  that  many  of  the  landlords  objected  to  the  tenants  removing  these  crooked  old 
hedges  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  game  for  which  they  afi'ord  an  admirable  shelter.  He  pointed  me 
to  a  field  of  his,  of  six  acres,  around  which  there  was  a  hedge  and  ditch  at  least  a  rod  and  a  half  wide, 
and  in  the  hedge  there  was  eighty-five  large  trees,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  crops.  The  same 
farmer  told  me  that  the  game  did  him  at  least  8500  damage  a  year  on  a  farm  of  250  acres.  He 
complained  most  bitterly  of  Free  Trade — said  it  was  ruining  the  farmer,  and  that  he  was  now  losijjg 
money  by  farming,  but  that  his  landlord  had  promised  to  destroy  the  hares  and  rabbits,  whicli  do 
the  principal  damage,  and  to  remove  the  hedge  row  timber;  but  nothing  could  give  them  such 
times  as  they  had  under  protection,  with  wheat  at  an  average  of  $3  per  bushel,  and  barley  and  other 
grains  in  proportion.  The  difference  in  the  language,  customs,  and  farming  of  even  adjoining  coun- 
ties, perfectly  astonished  me.  Tlie  farmerabove  alluded  to  said  that  when  Elihu  Burritt,  the  American 
"  learned  blacksmith,"  was  lecturing  in  that  neighborhood,  he  was  one  day  speaking  to  his  men  of 
tlie  many  languages  this  working  man  had  acquired,  when  a  good  old  familiar  servant,  who  often 
held  forth  as  a  primitive  Methodist  preacher,  said  that  lie  knew  two  languages.  His  master,  a  little 
surprised,  wished  to  know  what  they  were;  he  replied,  "Shropshire  and  Cheshire," — two  adjoining 
counties.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  judges  at  the  assizes  in  the  county  of  Lancashire 
were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  an  interpreter  before  they  could  imderstand  the  language  of 
the  witnesses.  The  difference  in  farming  operations  is  equally  striking.  In  some  counties  you  wall 
see  three,  and  sometimes  four  horses,  one  before  the  other,  drawing  a  single  jilow,  with  a  man  to  liold 
and  a  boy  to  drive — an  acre  being  considered  a  good  day's  work.  In  another  county,  "double 
plows,"  or  plows  that  take  two  furrows  at  once,  are  commonly  used.  If  the  land  is  heavy,  or  they 
wish  to  plow  deep,  five  horses  are  attached  to  it  in  length.  When  plowing  for  barley  in  the  spring, 
on  light  soil,  four  horses  only  are  used,  and  they  will  plow  from  two  to  three  acres  a  day.  Tlio  plow 
will  run  itself,  so  that  one  man  only  is  required;  he  does  nothing  else  but  attend  to  his  four  liorses, 
generally  commencing  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  has  a  lunch  and  beer  about  ten,  and  leaves      . 
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off  work  for  the  day  at  three  in  the  afternoon.     In  other  parts,  however,  they  abandon  the  tandam 

system  altogether,  and  plow,  harrow  and  cultivate  as  we  do  here,  with  two  horses  abreast.  This  is 
called  the  improved  system  of  farming,  and  is  rajiidly  being  adojited  all  over  the  country. 

B.  Your  ac<;ount  of  English  agriculture  differs  vastly  from  that  given  by  many  of  oiu*  writera 
on  tli«  subject  I  have  always  understood  that  England  was  the  garden  of  the  world — that  the 
fiu-mers  were  reading  men  and  farmed  on  scientific  principles. 

A.  Many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  well  deserve  the  name  of  gardcna  The  farmers  are  as 
you  say,  men  of  education  and  fortune,  and  farm  in  a  style  far  exceeding  any  anticipations  writers 
would  lead  us  to  indulge.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape,  large  fields  divided  by  straight  and  well 
trimmed  hawthorn  hedges  with  occasional  shade  trees,  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops,  perfection  in  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  all  other  domestic  animals,  the  thorough  (-ystem  of  under-draining,  their 
beautifully  arranged,  substantial  homesteads,  with  steam  threshing  and  other  machines,  their  well 
filled  "stack-yards,"  and  the  neatuess  and  system  with  which  everything  is  done,  command  our 
involuntary  admiration.  Yet  while  this  is  so,  the  great  mass  of  English  farmers  are  by  no  means 
such  an  intelligent,  industrious  class  of  men  as  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Tliey  expend  much  more 
capital  and  labor  on  the  land  than  we  do,  and  get  much  larger  crops,  yet  I  by  no  means  think  that 
they  can  I'aise  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  ton  of  clover,  for  a  less  sum  than  we  can. 

SL  How  is  it  that  they  obtain  such  large  crops  ?  Tlie  climate  I  liave  always  iinderstood  is  not  as 
good  as  that  of  this  country.  It  would  seem  that  possessing  our  own  farms,  having  no  game  or 
hedge  row  timber  to  trouble  us,  few  taxes  and  no  rent  and  tithes  to  pay,  no  restrictions  as  to  our 
mode  of  farming,  being  in  short  lords  of  the  soil,  we  could  raise  better  crops  than  the  English. 

A.  In  regard  to  our  climate  being  so  much  better  for  agricultural  crops  than  that  of  England,  I 
liave  considerable  doubt  It  is  true  our  Genesee  wheat  is  much  superior  to  theirs,  being  heavier  and 
plumper;  yet  their  barley  is  much  better  than  onrs,  weighing  on  an  average  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
whereas  ours  here  seldom  goes  over  45  lbs.  Their  growing  season  is  much  longer  and  cooler  than 
ours,  and  the  climate  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  roots,  clover,  and  the  far-famed 
English  perennial  grasses.  It  is  the  culture  of  these  crops  that  places  their  agriculture  so  far  ahead 
of  ours. 

B.  You  think  then  that  our  climate  is  better  adaptecT  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  corn,  and 
tlieirs  for  the  growth  of  clover  and  other  green  cropa 

A.  They  do  not  raise  such  heavy  crops  of  red  clover  as  we  do  here.  Many  farmers  told  me  they 
could  not  raise  red  clover  once  in  four  years,  and  substitute  trefoil,  white  Dutch,  and  other  varieties 
of  clover  and  grasses  in  its  stead,  sowing  the  red  clover  once  in  eight  years,  and  on  the  light  barley 
soils  once  in  twelve  years.  We  can  beat  them  altogether  in  growing  clover.  But  it  is  the  Tiirnep 
crop  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  England's  agricultural  glory.  It  is  generally  admitteil  that  nioie 
nutritious  matter  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  land  cultivated  with  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Boga, 
or  common  turneps,  than  from  any  other  crop ;  and  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  is,  perhaps,  better 
adapted  to   their  growth  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

B.  I  do  not  clearly  see  1k)w  it  is  that  the  cultivation  of  turneps  can  make  such  a  vast  difference 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  two  countries  as  to  make  theirs  so  much  superior  to  ours.  If  our  climate 
and  soil  will  grow  better  wheat  and  clover  than  theirs,  we  can  easily  dispense  with  turneps,  for  I 
consider  clover  the  most  valuable  and  the  least  exhaustive  crop  we  grow.  If  I  get  a  good  crop  of 
clover  I  make  sure  of  good  wheat  after  it 

A.  Just  so,  you  get  a  good  crop  of  wheat  after  plowing  in  a  growth  of  clover,  because  the  clover 
has  attracted  fertilizing  gases  from  the  atmosphere  and  organized  them  by  the  aid  of  mineral  matter 
from  the  soil.  Tliese  when  plowed  in,  or  if  the  roots  only  are  left,  decay  and  furnish  just  the  food 
in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation,  the  wheat  plant  requii-es.  This  Ls  eminently  the  case  with  clover;  but 
the  same  thing  is  obtained  by  the  English  farmer,  to  a  nmch  greater  extent,  by  means  of  his  turncp 
crop,  than  we  can  with  clover,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  the  decided  advantage  of  us ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  can  obtain  more  food  per  acre  from  his  turnep  crop  than  we  can  from  any  crop  grown  here,  and 
can  consequently  keep  more  stock  on  his  farm,  and  make  more  manure,  thereby  increasing  the 
available  food  for  plants,  or,  so  to  speak,  have  a  greater  amount  of  floating  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
tlve  plants. 

B.  You  wish  to  make  it  out  then  that  the  superiority  of  British  agriculture  is  not  owing  so  much 
to  science,  or  to  their  superior  manner  of  cultivating  the  soil,  but  to  the  possestion  of  a  climate  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  large  crops  of  turneps. 
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A.  There  are  a  great  many  scientific  farmers  there  who  are  deserving  of'great  credit  for  the  number 
of  experiments  they  try,  and  which  serve  to  bring  to  view  great  principles  in  agricultural  science  ; 
yet  I  think  that  the  immediate  cause  of  their  growing  larger  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains  than  we 
do,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turnep  crop  and  to  the  higher  prices  they  even  now  command  for  meat, 
which  enables  them  to  pm'chase  from  us  such  large  quantities  of  oU-cake  to  be  consumed  on  their 
farms  in  its  production: 

B.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  good  crops  if  they  grow  such  large  quantities  of  turneps  and 
grass,  and  buy  oil-cake  to  ent  with  them,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  guano  and  other  artificial 
manures.  I  guess  our  Western  New  York  land  would  produce  as  well  as  theirs,  if  treated  in 
this  way. 

A.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  we  were  to  keep  as  much  stock  and  manure  as  highly  as 
the  English  farmers  do,  we  shoidd  obtain,  with  our  superior  climate,  for  the  elaboration  of  grain,  at 
least  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  would  be  considered 
a  poor  crop.  It  is  the  general  impression  among  farmei-s  in  England,  that  we  raise  much  larger 
crops  of  wheat  than  they  do.  In  fact,  they  have  the  strangest  notions  respecting  us  you  can  possibly 
imagine,  and  I  believe  the  mass  of  the  people  who  are  certainly  in  love  with  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, think  more  of  us  than  we  are  stiictly  entitled  to.  Everywhere  I  found  myself  an  object  of 
interest  and  was  treated  with  marked  respect  and  attention.  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
in  the  country  and  thoroughly  studied  theii*  most  apjiroved  systems  of  farming,  and  by  no  means 
regret  the  time  and  money  the  journey  cost  me.  I  was  most  pleased  with  the  farming  of  Norfolk. 
Some  fifty  yeai-s  since  it  was  nothing  but  a  drifting  sand.  It  is  now  the  best  farming  county  in  Great 
Britain,  producing  more  meat  and  grain  per  acre  than  any  other. 

But  it  is  now  getting  late  and  I  will  have  another  talk  on  the  subject  some  other  night. 
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PEA    CULTURE    IN     INDIANA. 

We  have  repeatedly  recommended  peas  as  one  of  the  best  crops  that  farmers  can  grow 
in  rotation  with  wheat.  They  exhaust  the  soil  little,  if  any,  of  those  substances  which 
wheat  plants  specially  require ;  while  the  consumption  of  the  pea  and  vines  on  the  fiirm 
makes  the  manure  of  great  value  for  wheat  and  corn.  The  great  drawbaek  to  pea 
culture  is  the  pea  bug,  though,  as  we  recommended  in  the  September  number,  if  the 
peas  are  grown  for  feeding  hogs,  they  may  be  all  consumed  before  the  bug  does  much 
injury.  A  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  at  our  recommendation,  sowed  four  acres  of 
the  common  white  pea,  and  four  acres  of  the  Scotch  grey  pea,  last  spring.  lie  had  an 
excellent  crop,  the  Scotch  grey  being  somewhat  the  best.  At  harvest  time  there  was 
not  a  bug  visible.  They  were  in  excellent  order  when  put  in  the  barn.  They  have  just 
been  threshed,  and  the  bugs  have  eaten  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  following  interesting  article  from  the  Indiana  Farmer,  by  I.  D.  G.  Nelson, 
Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  shows  that  our  western  readers  are  wide  awake  and  willing  to  try  any 
experiments  suggested  to  th-em.  In  the  May  number,  page  142,  we  recommended  late 
sowino-  as  a  preventive  of  the  pea  bug.     The  following  experiments  are  to  the  point : 

"Knowing  something  of  the  pea  as  a  field  crop  when  I  was  a  boy,  residing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  I  determined  some  three  or  four  years  ago  to  make  the  experi- 
ment here.  I  found  tlie  seed  scarce,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  in  small  quantities  of  three  diflereut 
persons — sowed  each  variety,  as  I  supposed,  by  itself,  but  found  when  ripening  all  mixed,  some 
'dead  ripe,'  others  scarcely  out  of  bloom.  Tlie  yield,  as  you  may  well  know,  was  a  poor  one,  and 
the  pea  bug  rendered  worthless,  or  nearly  so,  those  that  I  did  raise.  Not  entirely  discouraged, 
however,  and  not  distinguishing  among  them  the  variety,  as  I  thought,  that  is  familiarly  known  in 
New  York  as  the  Canada  field  pea,  I  sent  ana  obtained  from  J.  P.  Fogg  &,  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
pure  seed. 

"Then  the  depredations  of  the  pea  bug,  that  is  so  fatal  to  i^  cultivation,  nearly  every  where  haunted 
me ;  but  having  read  '  a  long,  long  time  ago,'  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  (a  paper  that  I  have  always 
taken  since  it  was  established,  some  fifteen  years  or  more  ago,)  tliat  to  prevent  the  depredations  of 
the  bug,  peas  should  be  sown  after  the  10th  of  June,  I  made  the  experiment;  sowed  one  half  1st  of 
April,  Uie  other  half  10th  of  June.     'Book  farming;  eh!'  exclaimed  a  friend  to  whom  I  explained 
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what  I  had  been  doing.  '  It'8  all  in  your  eye — the  only  reason  why  your  peas  will  not  be  stung,  will 
be  because  there  will  be  no  peas  to  sting.'  Now  for  the  result;  those  sown  in  April  produced  some- 
what the  largest  crop,  but  were  lit&rally  alive  with  bugs ;  those  sown  in  June  entirely  free  from  them. 
Determininig  to  test  the  matter  further,  and  not  having  more  seed  than  I  wished  to  sow,  I 
experimented  further  the  following  season,  '51.  I  put  all  the  peas  together  and  sowed  them  promis- 
cuously, bugs  and  all — a  small  portion  the  Ist  of  April,  the  remainder  the  8th  of  June,  side  by  side. 
The  result  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year — the  April  sown  peas  rather  the  greatest  yield  but 
full  of  bugs ;  those  sown  in  June  entirely  free  from  them.  Satisfied  with  the  experiment,  I  sowed 
several  acres  this  sesison,  the  10th  of  June.  I  have  just  gathered  them,  and  find  no  marks  of  the 
sting  of  the  insect ;  the  yield  is  much  the  largest  I  have  ever  had. 

"My  method  of  cultivation,  is  to  prepare  the  ground  well  and  sow  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 
I  intend  to  experiment  further  next  year,  by  sowing  four  bushels.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will 
stand  up  firmer  and  yield  more.  I  observe  this  season  that  uniformly  where  they  stood  thickest  on 
the  ground,  they  stood  up  better  and  looked  finer.  Yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels — this  year 
somewhat  more.  They  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe.  Mow  them  with  a  scythe,  in  diy 
weather.  Avoid  rain  if  possible,  and  get  them  in  the  barn.  If  there  is  no  mow  room,  thresh  out 
immediately,  clean  up  as  soon  as  threshed,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  barn  floor  a  few  days 
until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  as  they  will  heat  if  put  up  in  bulk.  I  lost  some  in  that  way  last  season. 
The  straw  should  be  saved,  as  it  is  better  for  stock  than  wheat  straw  or  poor  hay. 

"  Next,  as  to  the  use  and  value  of  the  crop,  which  is  the  important  part  of  the  subject.  The  uses 
are  various ;  as  food  for  stock  it  is  liighly  valuable  and  profitable  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  whether 
it  will  prove  so  here  or  not  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  up  to  speak  definitely,  but  am  inclined  to 
think  not,  in  our  great  corn  districts.  If  I  should  raise  them  for  that  purpose,  I  should  sow  earlier, 
as  the  bug  does  not  materially  affect  their  value  if  fed  immediately,  and  the  yield  is  rather  larger. 
They  give  hogs  a  fine  start  early  in  the  fall  immediately  after  the  stubbles  are  exhausted,  by  fencing 
off  and  turning  in,  or  cutting — feeding  vines  and  alL  A  little  later,  and  before  corn  is  fit  to  feed, 
they  may  be  boiled  with  pumpkins  and  potatoes — indeed,  if  properly  managed,  but  little  or  no  corn 
will  be  required  to  make  fine  pork.  It  is  thus  profitably  managed  elsewhere  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  here.         *  *  *  *  **  *  *  * 

"  The  result  of  my  experience,  then,  in  the  I'aising  of  peas  amounts  to  this :  Tliose  that  I  raised  last 
season  were  the  first  I  sold.  The  product  of  the  April  sown  peas  were  alive  with  bugs,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  emigrating,  fed  them  to  my  hogs.  Those  sown  in  June  sold  freely  at  two  dollars  per 
bushel,  and  I  could  not  supply  the  demand ;  but  what  added  peculiar  interest  to  the  matter  was, 
that  two  bushels  were  sold  to  the  person  who  thought  that  raising  peas  free  from  bugs  was  '  all  in 
your  eye.' " 

Guano  on  Potatoes. — Last  spring  I  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes  on  a  two  year  old  sod ;  the  soil 
was  a  very  light  gravelly  loam,  well  calculated  to  raise  sound  potatoes,  but  as  it  had  been  hard  run, 
and  never  manured,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  large  crop.  I  plowed  the  land  deep  and 
well,  as  early  as  the  weather  would  permit,  letting  it  lie  till  the  time  of  planting — May  10th.  It 
was  then  dragged,  and  oh^wo  acres  600  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  were  sown  broadcast.  The  land  was 
then  furrowed  out  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  and  potatoes  planted  in  the  rows,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  between  the  setts.  On  the  remaining  two  acres  no  guano,  or  manure  of  any  kind, 
was  applied,  though  treated  exactly  alike  in  every  other  respect. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  were  up  there  was  a  decided  difference  visible.  The  guanoed  ones  having  a 
richer,  darker  hue,  which  they  maintained  throughout  the  summer.  In  the  fall,  when  the  unguan- 
oed  potatoes  were  quite  ripe  and  the  vines  dead,  the  giianoed  ones  were  growing  luxuriantly,  the 
vines  covering  the  whole  space  between  the  rows. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  the  last  week  in  October,  and  accurately  measured.  On  the  unguanoed 
two  acres,  there  was  238  bushels,  and  on  the  two  acres  guanoed,  410  bushels,  making  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  guano  of  86  bu.  per  acre.  All  the  potatoes  are  perfectly  sound  and  good,  but  the  guan- 
oed ones  are  much  the  largest^  with  scarcely  a  small  one  among  them.  The  guano  cost  in  New  York 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound ;  freight,  breaking  the  lumps,  sifting,  and  sowing  it,  would  make  its 
cost  on  the  land  three  cents  per  pound,  or  $9  per  acre.  The  86  exti-a  bushels  of  potatoes  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  guano,  &c.,  and  leave  a  good  profit  from  the  investment. 

As  regards  the  best  mode  of  application,  I  may  state  that  in  another  field  this  year  I  had  an  acre 
of  potatoes,  part  of  which  were  guanoed,  as  on  the  other  two  acres,  by  sowing  broadcast,  planting 
the  potatoes  in  hills.  On  part  of  the  acre  the  guano  was  applied  in  the  hill,  placing  the  guano  imme- 
diately over  the  potatoes,  separating  them  with  a  little  soil,  otherwise  it  woulU  injure  the  sett 
The  potatoes  thus  treated  were  intich  belter  than  where  the  guano  was  sown  broadcast.  Four  rows 
left  unguanoed  were  not  more  than  half  as  good  as  where  guano  was  applied. 

I  consider  guano  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  manure,  though  whether  it  will  pay  as  well  to 
apply  it  to  wheat,  corn,  or  other  grain  crops,  as  it  has  in  this  instance  to  potatoes,  I  cannot  say. 
I  have  sown  some  on  wheat  this  fall  and  can  already  see  how  far  it  extended,  the  difference  being 
very  perceptible.     H.  C.  Ives. — Rochetter,  N.  Y.,  1852. 
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Less,  perhaps,  is  known  in  regaixl  to  the  respective  feeding  quahties  of  diffei-ent  breeds 
of  pigs,  than  of  most  otlier  farm  stock.  We  have  had  something  approaching  to  a  series 
of  accurately  conducted  experiments  upon  the  fatting  quahties  of  ditfcrcnt  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  also  sundry,  if  not  systematic,  experiments  on  the  fatting  and  milking  properties  of 
the  principal  breeds  of  cattle,  such  as  the  Short  Horns,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  Ilcrefords, 
&c.;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  one  single  experiment,  that  is  comparative  or  satis- 
factory, in  relation  to  the  amount  of  meat  produced,  from  a  given  quantity  of  food,  by 
the  various  breeds  of  hogs.  There  are  innumerable  single  expeiimeuts,  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  them  we  find  that  the  animals  were  of  diftereut  ages,  fed  on  dift'erent 
food,  and  in  short  were  ditiVrently  treated  in  eveiy  respect.  The  results  of  course  are 
very  diiierent.  There  would  be  "  magic  in  the  figures,"  could  we  trust  them,  and 
startling  theories  might  be  based  thereon.  There  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in 
the  opinions  of  practical  men,  founded  as  they  are  on  long  experience,  yet  it  would  be 
interesting  to  every  intelligent  farmer  to  know  certainly  whether  these  opinions  are  true 
or  not,  and  this  can  only  be  known  by  a  series  of  experiments.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
practical  farmers  that  the  small  breeds  of  hogs  will  lay  on  more  fat  for  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  than  the  large  breeds.  A  carefully  conducted  experiment  would  settle 
the  point.  Who  will  make  it?  All  the  valuable  English  small  breeds  of  hog>s  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  judicious  crossing  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitans.  The 
Suffolk,  E^ex,  Middlesex,  and  Berkshires,  have  all*more  or  less  Chinese  and  Neapolitan 
blood.  All  of  them  possess  many  valuable  points,  and  are  respectively  best  adapted  for 
particular  objects.  Eor  early  maturity,  rapidity  of  fattening,  and  small  proportion  of 
bone  and  offal,  the  Middlesex  breed  is,  in  our  opinion,  second  to  none. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  three  beautiful  specimens  of  this  breed,  as 
exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show.  "They  were  farrowed  on  the  18th  of 
June,  and  were  fed,  from  five  weeks'  old,  on  middlings,  boiled  potatoes,  and  peas,  up  to 
eleven  weeks'  old,  when  they  had  barley  and  pea-meal,  and  boiled  potatoes,  mixed  with 
water.  They  consumed  in  thirteen  weeks,  twenty-eight  bushels  of  meal  and  four  bush- 
els of  potatoes.  They  were  tried  on  milk,  but  did  not  thrive  so  well  on  it  as  on  water. 
In  consequence  of  their  gi*eat  propensity  to  fatten,  they  were  blind  with  fat  at  sixteen 
weeks  old,  and  when  exhibited  their  eyes  were  buried  two  inches  in  fat,  which  came 
over  their  forehead  and  lay  on  the  top  of  their  noses  full  three  inches. 

The  followino;  is  a  statement  of  their  weiofht  and  ao^e  while  fattenina: : 


July  22 

Aiisust 13 

September S 

DitUi 24 

October 15 

November 5 

Ditto 26 

December 6 


Weeks  old. 


11 
14 
17 
20 
23 
24  and  3  days. 


24  lbs. 

52  " 

80  " 

104  " 

153  " 

200  « 

232  " 

2:52  « 


24  lbs. 

44  " 

72  " 

96  " 

14-t  '• 

192  " 

224  " 

224  « 


Third. 


20  lbs. 

42  « 

64  " 

8S  » 

132  " 

102  « 

224  " 

224  " 


Mean  increase 
per  wcelv. 


1M  lbs. 

8M  " 

8   " 

15X  " 

17>i  " 

mi   " 


This  breed  of  pigs  has  been  much  improved  by  Mr.  Bakkkr  (the  exhibitor)  in  the 
last  seven  years.  They  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  of  great  substance  and  propensity  to 
fatten.  They  keep  in  excellent  condition  while  stores  on  grass,  turneps,  ofi'al  from  the 
barns  or  garden,  and  when  put  up  to  fat,  in  two  or  three  weeks  make  excellent  porkers. 
Thev  are  fine  in  the  bone  and  head  ;  small  upright  ears,  which  point  a  little  forward. 
They  are  of  a  small  size,  have  good  litters,  varying  from  seven  to  fourteen  in  number, 
being  very  fat  while  sucking,  and  thus  making  very  good  roasters. 
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OUR    NATIVE    TREES. 

All  at  once  there  appears  to  have  sprung  up  a  very  unusual  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  our  native  trees.  In  half  a  dozen  publications,  issued  at  widely  distant  points,  we 
find  their  eulogies  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic  terms.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  growth  of  real  taste  that  we  have  yet  met  with  in  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  horticultural  subjects.  As  long  as  the  riches  and 
beauty  of  the  sylvan  treasures  that  nature  has  so  unsparingly  scattered  over  our  own 
land,  and  around  our  own  homes,  remained  unnoticed  and  unadmired,  so  long  would  it 
be  indeed  a  most  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  promote  improvement  in  that  department 
of  horticulture  which  depends  entirely  upon  taste.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one 
should  be  possessed  of  what  is  called  taste,  as  relates  to  landscape  or  gardening, 
without  having  felt  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  our  natural  plantations  and  land- 
scapes. What  use  would  it  be  to  talk  of  the  artistic  beauties  of  an  English  park,  to  a 
man  who  had  lived  his  life  time  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Genesee  without  seeing 
anything  to  admire  in  its  charming  landscape  —  its  noble  forests  and  broad  meadows, 
blended  with  a  skill  that  mocks  man's  puny  efforts ;  —  a  man  who  had  passed  up  and 
down  the  Hudson  river  a  thousand  times  without  feeling  a  single  impression  from  its 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery,  the  rock-work  of  which,  compared  to  the  artificial  rock- 
work  of  the  landscape  gardener,  is  as  a  child's  toy  compared  to  a  genuine  gothic  castle, 
or  an  outlet  of  a  mill  dam  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  It  is  idle  to  describe  the  beauties  of 
a  Deodar  Cedar  to  one  who  has  not  comprehended  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce  that  grows  by  his  door,  or  to  talk  of  the  lofty  Pine  of  the  Himalayas  to 
one  who  has  never  looked  upon  our  noble  White  Pine  with  admiration.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rural  taste,  like  the  exercise  of  that  greatest  of  virtues,  charity,  should  "  begin 
at  home."  Until  we  learn  to  love  and  admire  the  sweet  and  beautiful  violet  that 
blooms  at  our  feet,  it  is  folly  to  send  to  the  antipodes  for  something  more  beautiful  in 
iraao'ination.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  witness  some  healthy  symptoms  of  an  awaken- 
ing sense  of  our  native  beauties,  and  to  hear  of  people  actually  admiring  and  planting 
our  native  trees.  We  have  never  heard  so  many  people  speak  of  the  beautiful  autumn 
tints  of  our  forests,  as  we  have  this  past  autumn ;  and  this  we  are  happy  to  note  as 
another  strong  evidence  of  the  growth  of  taste.  The  colors  of  the  dying  foliage  have 
been  indeed  unusually  brilliant  and  striking  ;  but  they  have  been  so  only  to  those  who 
have  some  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  and  in  whose  hearts  there  is  at  least  the  ffcrin 
of  the  love  of  nature. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  would  like  to  dwell,  but  we  must  await  another  oppor- 
tunity. At  present  we  will  make  a  practical  suggestion ;  for  practical  we  must  be,  if 
nothing  else. 

There  is  many  a  good,  honest  farmer,  whose  dwelling  stands  bare  as  a  light-house  on 
an  ocean  rock,  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  and  every  ray  of  sun  that  a  merciless 
mid-summer  day  pours  down  on  its  devoted  walls  and  windows.  The  very  chickens 
can  not  find  a  shrub  to  shelter  them,  without  making  a  journey  of  half  a  mile.  Now 
that  winter  is  upon  us,  and  there  are  idle  men  sighing  for  something  to  do,  and  idle 
horses  gnawing  their  stalls  and  growing  unruly  for  lack  of  exercise  and  labor ;  go  into 
the  woods  some  fine,  mild  day,  when  there  is  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  make 
comfortable  sleighing,  take  up  some  fine  young  maples,  elms,  basswoods,  tulip  trees, 
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(whitewood,)  put  them  on  the  sled  and  transport  them  to  your  homes,  plant  them  along 
the  roadsides,  and  here  and  there  in  the  vicinity  of  your  dwellings ;  and  in  a  year  or 
two  you  will  find  you  have  made  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  your  home 
and  the  appearance  of  your  home  landscape.  Dig  good  large,  wide,  and  deep  holes  for 
them.  First,  have  some  good  loam  from  the  fence  corner  or  the  woods,  to  put  about 
the  roots.  Take  them  up  with  all  the  roots  entire,  prune  the  heads  lightly,  but  don't 
'■'•  pollariV  them;  that  is,  cut  oflf  the  heads  entirely;  for  that  destroys  their  natural 
characteristic  forms  for  several  years.  Shorten  the  limbs  only.  If  evergreens,  such  as 
Balsam  Firs,  Spruces,  Hemlocks,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  can  be  had,  don't  fail  to  add  a  few 
of  them. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    POMOLOGICAL    CONGRESS. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  September  last,  have  made  their  appearance  in  a  heavy  pamphlet  of  168  pages. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia,  for  an  early  copy.  This  vol- 
ume surpasses  by  far  any  of  its  predecessors,  not  only  in  the  quantity,  but  in  the  value 
of  its  contents  ;  and  this  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  prompt  publication.  It  opens 
with  the  excellent  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Brinckle  ;  then  follow  the  lists  of 
delegates,  showing  thirteen  States  to  be  represented ;  then  the  oflScers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year;  address  of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  newly  elected  President,  on 
taking  the  chair  ;  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  ;  subjects  reported 
by  the  business  committee  for  the  action  of  the  meeting ;  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Pomological  Society ;  discussions  on  fruits ;  committees ;  lists  of  contributors  of 
fruits  ;  catalogue  of  varieties  adopted,  recommended,  and  rejected  by  the  Society  ; 
reports  of  State  committees ;  and  lastly,  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  Col.  Wilder. 
The  Reports  of  the  State  Fruit  Committees  contain  many  valuable  and  interesting  facts 
and  statements,  which  we  sKall  hereafter  cull,  .as  leisure  permits.  We  find  reports 
from  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

The  discussions  on  fruits  we  had  intended  to  condense,  and  give  a  sketch  of  their 
substance ;  but  not  finding  leisure  to  do  so,  we  shall  at  present  extract  entire,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  report,  the  discussions  on  three  popular  varieties  of  pears,  the  Dearbortis 
Seedling,  Duchesse  (/'  Orleans,  and  Doyenne  (TEte : 

"Hon.  Samuel  Walkee,  Massachusetts.  I  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  cancelling  from  that  list 
the  Dearborn^s  Seedling.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  when  you  liave  a  fine  large  Bpecimen,  well 
ripened,  it  has  very  few  equals,  and  I  was  almost  about  to  say,  has  no  superiors.  I  have  found  it, 
however,  to  be  a  very  small  pear  as  regards  the  average  crop,  and  not  well  fitted  for  the  market. 
My  next  reason  is  that  it  is  a  very  poor  grower,  and  in  order  to  get  fine  specimens  of  it,  the  grafts 
must  be  put  into  large  stocks,  say  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  old ;  then  it  must  be  very  well  culti- 
vated.    I  make  these  remarks  to  ascertain  the  experience  of  other  gentlemen  in  regard  to  this  pear. 

"Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  Long  Island.  I  am  so"ry  the  Dearborn's  Seedling  proves  so  bad 
near  Boston.     With  us,  on  Long  Island,  it  is  tlie  best  pear  ofthe  season,  although  not  very  large. 

"  Mr.  Hancock,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  It  has  done  very  well  with  me  for  the  last  six  )'ears  ;  but 
I  find  one  objection  to  it.,  and  that  is,  if  you  have  a  large  crop,  the  pears  are  inferior.  For  my  own 
section  of  the  country,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  stricken  out     I  sjjeak  of  New  Jersey. 

"  Col.  IIoDGE,  of  New  York.  I  have  known  this  pear  six  or  eight  years,  and  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  strike  it  out  from  my  own  collection  for  two  years  past,  and  for  myself  move  it  be  stricken 
from  the  list. 

"Mr.  Hayes,  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  found,  from  actual  experience,  that  it  has  been  more  profit- 
able to  raise  it  for  the  market,  this  season,  tlian  any  other  early  pear,  and  I  am  very  much  oj>po8ed 
to  striking  out  pears  ajid  other  fruit  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  tried.  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
stricken  out. 

"Mr.  Eshleman,  of  Pennsylvania.  With  me  the  Dearborn's  Seedling  in  the  interior  of  this  State 
is  prolific  to  a  fault,  and  small,  but  as  good  aa  anything  we  have  of  its  season. 
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"  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  Massacliusettfl.  When  that  pear  first  made  its  appearance  in  our  horticul- 
tural rooms  I  thouglit  it  unworthy,  but  I  believe  I  shall  now  do  something  with  it.  However,  I 
don't  think  much  of  any  early  pear ;  but  notwithstanding,  though  I  voted  against  its  admission,  I 
shall  let  it  remain  in. 

"  Mr.  Ernst,  from  Ohio,  thought  little  of  the  pear,  and  said  that  for  worse  pears,  in  his  estimation, 
he  had  obtained  a  better  price. 

"  Mr.  Barry,  of  New  York.  I  am  quite  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Honorable  gentleman  from  Maasa- 
chusetts  recommends  that  BearhorrCs  heedling  should  be  stricken  out,  for  in  New  York  it  is  a  good  pear. 

"Mr.  HovEY,  of  Massachusetts.  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  going  back,  and  taking  out  anything 
we  have  already  recommended ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  not>  during  this  Convention,  adopt  any  one 
fruit  for  general  cultivation  in  regard  to  wliich  there  is  the  slightest  doubt,  I  always  am  opposed 
to  retrograde  motion.  The  Dearborn's  Seedling  is  one  of  the  best  small  pears,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  a  full  medium-sized  pear,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  from  Western 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  from  Utica  and  Rochester,  as  large  as  the  average  Scckels  that  we  see. 
We  had  better  let  it  remain  just  where  it  is.  It  ripens  on  the  tree,  and  does  not  rot  at  the  core ;  I 
therefore  trust  it  will  not  be  removed  from  this  list. 

"  Col.  Hodge,  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to  hear  good  reports  of  it  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  with  me  it  has  proved  quite  indiffei-ent,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walker  make  the 
remarks  he  did  in  regard  to  it.     However,  seeing  so  much  opposition,  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

"Mr.  IIovEY,  of  Massachusetts.  I  move  that  the  Duchesse  d' Orleans  be  added  to  the  list  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.  I  know  it  is  a  good  pear,  and  will  do  well  everywhere.  The  pear  is  -well  known 
around  Boston,  and  came  from  France  with  a  high  reputation.  It  is  large  in  size  and  delicious  in 
flavor.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Beurre  St.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Rivers  says  he  considers  it  fully 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  Bergamot. 

"  Mr.  Saul,  of  New  York.  This  pear  has  proved  very  good  in  our  locality  ;  but  we  hardly  know 
enough  of  it  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  brouglit  into  general  cultivation. 

"Mr.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  had  the  Duchesse  d' Orleans  in  my  collection  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  think  it  should  be  annexed  to  the  list  of  pears  that  promise  well ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  find  its  way  upon  the  list  for  general  cultivation  when  better  known. 

"  The  President,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  quince  it  is  not  a  good  grower  with 
me ;  but  on  the  pear  it  is,  and  produces  a  fine  and  handsome  fruit.  It  has  not  been  with  me  a  great 
bearer,  although  I  have  a  pretty  fair  crop  tliis  year,  and  perhaps  enough  for  the  tree.  I  should  judge 
my  experience  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Mr.  Manning,  who  has  called  it  a  great  bearer.  But  as 
regards  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  fruit,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

"  Mr.  Barry,  of  New  York.  We  have  tested  it  on  the  quince  and  pear,  and  its  quality  is  very 
fine;  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pears  for  cultivation.  I  think,  liowever,  it 
■would  not  be  doing  the  pear  justice  at  the  present  time  to  put  it  on  the  list  for  general  cultivation, 
as  it  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  for  many  to  vote  understandingly  in  regard  to  it. 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  Duchesse  d' Orleans  remain  on  the  list  as  promising  well. 

"ilr.  Saul.  I  move  that  the  Brandywine  and  Chancellor  stand  on  the  list  as  giving  promise  of 
being  worthy. 

"  This  motion  was  agreed  to. 

"Mr.  Harvey.     I  move  that  the  Doyenne  d'Ete  be  placed  on  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 

"  ilr.  Ernst,  of  Ohio.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  beautiful  fruit,  and  I  can  cheerfully 
vote  for  it  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

"Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons.     We  consider  it  in  Flushing  the  first  good  pear. 

"  Mr.  Saul.     It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  small  pears. 

"The  President.  I  enter  into  the  views  of  those  who  have  already  spoken,  but  think  it  will  be 
better  on  the  pear  tlian  on  the  quince. 

"  Mr.  Hancock,  of  New  Jersey.     I  think  it  is  better  on  the  pear  than  on  the  quince. 

"Mr.   IIovEY.     It  don't  make  that  vigorous  tree  on  the  quince  that  it  does  on  the  pear. 

"Mr.  Walker,  of  Atassachusetta.  From  such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  jiear,  I  would 
liardly  venture  to  say  that  I  differ ;  but  yet  I  can  not  be  silent.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  being  so 
delicious  as  represented,  and  on  the  quince  stock  it  is  decidedly  a  poor  grc'wer.  It  drops  its  fruit, 
and  it  bears  rather  the  reverse  character  to  a  first  rate  grower  witli  me.  On  its  ov.'ii  stock  it  does 
better  and  the  fruit  is  larger;  but  I  think  the  gentlemen  overrate  the  pear.  If  my  specimens  are  a 
fair  sample  of  the  fruit,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  two  or  three  yeai-s  hence  they  will  change  their 
views  of  the  matter.     I  hope  the  chair  will  give  his  opinion  in  full. 

"Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  M;ussachusett8.  I  have  already  expressed  an  o]"iinion,  that  on  the  pear 
stock  it  is  a  desirable  variety,  and  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  it  on  the  quince, 
correspond  with  my  own  expei-ience.  It  should  be  picked  before  the  season  of  its  ripening.  It  comes 
at  a  pei-iod  when  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful.  We  have  the  Aladeleinc  at  nearly  the  same  time ; 
but  I  still  think  it  a  desirable  variety  in  rich  soils. 

"  Mr.  Barry,  of  New  York.  The  impression  we  have  got  is  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  early 
pear.  At  Utic:i,  the  other  evening,  there  was  a  small  Convention  of  fruit  growers,  and  they  decided, 
uaauimously,  that  this  was  the  best  early  pear.  It  ripens  with  us  before  the  Madeleine,  and  is  deci- 
dedly better.  It  is  a  splendid  grower  on  the  quince,  and  so  it  is  on  the  pear,  and  when  it  comes  off 
the  tree  it  is  full  of  juice  and  luscious. 


"  Mr.  NouRSE,  of  Jlaine.     We  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  test  in  Maine ;  but  it  is  there 
regarded  as  the  Lest  pear,  and  is  considered  better  than  the  Madeleine.     It  ripens  about  the  same  time. 
■'  It  was  decided  that  the  Doyenne  (TEte  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation." 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  varieties  recommended  by  the  Society  at  its 
several  sessions,  for  general  cultivation  and  trial : 

FRUITS    WORTHY    OF    GENERAL    CULTIVATION. 


APPLES. 

American  Summer  Pearmaiii, 
Baldwin, 
Bullock's  Pippin, 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Early  Harvest, 
Early  Strawberry, 
Fall  Pippin, 
Fameuse, 
Gravenstein, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Large  Yellow  Bough, 
Lady  Apple, 
Porter, 

Red  Astrachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet, 
Summer  Rose, 
Swaar, 
Vandervei-e, 
White  Seek-no-Further, 
Wine  Apple,  or  Hays, 
Winesap, 
And  for  particular  localities. 
Canada  Red, 
Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Newtown  Pippin, 
Northern  Spy, 
Yellow  Belle  Fleur. 

PEATvS 

Ananas  d'Ete, 

Andrews, 

Belle  Lucrative  or  Fondante  d' 

Automne, 
Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beuri'e  d'Aremberg, 
Beui're  Bosc, 
Bloodgood, 
Butfum, 

Dearborn's  Seedling, 
Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Fl('mi;*h  Beauty, 
Fulton, 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
lionise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Madeleine, 
Paradise  d'Automxie, 
Rostiezer, 
Seckel, 


Tyson, 
Urbaniste, 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  for  baking 
Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Williams'  Bonci'etien  or  Bartlett, 
Winter  Nelis. 
And  far  particular  localities. 
Grey  Doyenne, 
White  Doyenne. 

APKICOTS. 
Breda, 
Large  Early, 
Moorpark. 

NECTAPvINES. 
Downton, 
Early  Violet, 
Eli-uge. 

PEACHES. 

Bergen's  Yellow, 
Cool  edge's  Favorite, 
Crawford's  I>ate, 
Early  York,  serrated, 
Earl}'  York,  large, 
George  the  IVth, 
Grosse  Mignonne, 
Morris  Wliite, 
Old  Mixon  Free. 

And  for  particular  localities. 
Heath  Cling. 

PLUMS. 
Bleecke-'s  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Frost  Gage, 
Gi-een  Gsige, 
Jefferson, 

Lawrence's  Favorite, 
Purple  Gage, 
Purjile  Favorite, 
Washington. 

And,  for  particular  localities. 
Imperial  Gage. 

CIIEEPJES. 

Belle  Magnifique, 
Black  Eagle, 
Black  Tartarian, 


Downer's  Late, 

Downton, 

Elton, 

Early  Richmond,  for  cooking 

Graffion  or  Bigarreau, 

Knight's  Early  Black, 

May  Duke. 

GPvAPES. 

Under  Glass. 
Black  Ilambm-g, 
Black  Prince, 
Black  Frontignan, 
Chassela.s  de  Fontainebleau, 
Grizzly  Frontignan, 
White  Frontignan, 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Open  Culture. 
Catawba, 
Isabella. 

PvASPBEKRIES. 

Fastolf, 
Fi'aneonia, 
Red  Antwerp, 
Yellow  Antwerp. 

STEAWBEEEIES. 
Boston  Pine, 
Hovey's  Seedling, 
Jenney's  Seedling, 
Large  Early  Scarlet. 

CUEEANT8. 
Black  Naples, 
May's  Victoi'ia, 
Red  Dutch, 
White  Dutch, 
White  Grape. 

GOOSEBEEEIES. 
Crown  Bob, 
Early  Sulphur, 
Green  Gage, 
Green  Walnut, 
Houghton's  Seedling, 
Iron-monger, 
Laurel, 

Red  Champagne, 
Warrington, 
i  Woodward's  White  Smith. 
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NEW    VARIETIES    WHICH    PROMISE    WELL. 


APPLES. 
Autumn  Bough, 
Ilawley, 
Melon, 
Mother, 


Nothern  Spy, 
Smoke-house. 


PEAES. 


Brandywine, 


Brande's  St.  Germain, 
Beurre  Giffard, 
Chancellor, 
Doyenne  Boussoek, 
Doyenne  Goubault^ 
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Duchesse  d'Orleans, 

DuehesBe  de  Berri, 

Diller, 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee, 

Kirtland, 

Limon, 

Manning's  Elizabeth, 

Nouveaii  Poiteau, 

Onondaga, 

Ott, 

Pratt» 


THE    GENESEE    FAEMER. 


Paradise  d'Automne, 
St  Michel  Archange, 
Stevens'  Genesee, 
Striped  Madeleine, 
Van  Assene. 


PLUMS. 


McLaughlin, 
Prince's  Yellow  Gage, 
Rivers'  Favorite, 
St.  Martin's  Quetche. 
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CHEEEIES. 
Bigarreau  Monstreuse  de  Bavay, 
Earle  Pnrple  Guigne, 
Reine  Hortense. 

GRAPES. 
Diana. 

EA8PBEEEIES. 
Knevett's  Giant 

STEAWBEEEIES. 
Burr's  New  Pine, 


NEW    FOREIGN    PEARS. 

BY    B.    DESPORTES,    OF    ANGERS,    FRANCE. 


Baron  de  Mello.     (^Adele  de  St.  Ceras.)     Fig  1.- 
of  Mr.  Andre  Le  Roy,  but  do  not  know  its  origin. 


[(ly. 


■I  find  this  variety  in  the  collection 
It  is  disseminated  under  the  names 
of  Baron  de  Mello,  and 
Adele  de  St.  Ceras ;  but 
I  think  the  first  ought  to 
be  preserved,  and  we  shall 
adopt  that  name.  Fruit 
medium  to  large  size. — 
Skin  clear  russet.  Eye 
shallow  ;  diversions  of  the 
calyx  short.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  half  melting, 
very  juicy,  sugary,  with  a 
slight  acidity  and  a  very 
agreeable  flavor.  It  is  a 
good  fruit,  ripening  in 
October,  The  tree  is  of 
medium  vigor,  very  much 
branched.  Shoots  long, 
and  of  a  violet  red  color, 
covered  with  brown  dots, 
£uds  large,  conical.  — 
Leaves  flat,  lanceolate,  and 
almost  entire.  Remarka- 
bly productive, 

"We  will  add  that  this  vari- 
ety has  fruited  in  several  c<  1- 
lections  in  this  country.  We 
received  it  from  France  as 
Adele  de  St.  Ceras,  and  from 
Rivers  as  Baron  de  Mello. 
we  presume  the  latt«r  will  be 
the  generally  adopted  name 
Specimens  from  our  own  trees, 
that  were  picked  for  the  exhibitions,  ripened  and  were  eaten  on  the  28th  of  September.  Our  notes 
made  at  that  time  describe  it  as  "large,  greenish  russet,  becoming  a  rich  cinnamon.  Stalk  obliquely 
inserted  under  a  fleshy  knob.  Flesh  greenish  white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavor. 
Evidently  related  to  the  Brown  Benrre."     "We  had  specimens  sent  us  by  Col.  Wilder   of  Boston, 


^ 
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which  we  cut  on  the  22(1  of  October,  similar  in  character  to  our  own,  but  with  a  less  degree  of 
acidity.  Rivers  describes  it  as  "a  very  good,  melting  pear,  equal  to  Brown  Beurre,  and  quite  hardy. 
Succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid." 

Bezy  Goubault.  Fig.  2.  —  This  variety  was  originated  by  Goubault,  at  Angers, 
some  ten  years  ago.  The  tree  is  of  remarkable  vigor,  somewliat  thorny,  resembling  in 
its  form  and  habit  the  Glout  Morceau.  The  branches  are  irregular,  with  a  dark  gray 
bark.  Joints  short.  Buds  very  large  and  prominent.  The  leaves  are  short,  lightly 
toothed,  and  of  a  dark  blackish  green.  Fruit  roundish,  large.  The  stalk  is  inserted  in 
a  cavity  formed  by  two  small  mamelonus.  The  calyx  is  small,  in  a  large  and  deep 
cavity.  Skin  yellow,  marked  with  brown  points  or  dots,  and  a  large  patch  of  russet 
around  the  stem  and  eye.  Flesh  yellow,  fine,  melting.  Juice  abundant,  with  consider- 
able acidity.     Ripens  in  October  and  November.     Very  productive. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  from  Mr.  Desportes'  description  of  this  variety,  that  it  will  be  a  better 

kitchen  than  table  pear. — Ed. 

»»« 

Fruits  from  New  Hampshire.  —  Finding  that  you  take  much  pleasure  in  testing 
and  discussing  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruits,  as  they  become  introduced 
to  the  public,  I  send  you  some  of  the  native  varieties  found  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

No.  1  is  a  native  fall  apple,  which  we  call  the  Woodward  ;  Mr.  Woodward  originally 
owning  the  land  on  which  the  tree  stands.  It  is  now  owned  by  D.  Bosworth,  The 
tree  is  a  good  bearer  in  even  years,  and  bears  moderately  in  the  intermediate  years. 
The  tree  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  stands  in  an  old  pasture  which  inclines  moder- 
ately to  the  west.     The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  rather  moist. 

No.  2  is  a  Avinter  variety,  which  originated  on  the  land  originally  owned  by  J.  Tick- 
NOR,  and  called  the  Hebbard  Husset ;  J.  Hebbard  now  being  the  proprietor.  The  soil  is 
very  much  like  the  first,  with  a  westerly  inclination.  The  original  tree  is  probably  sixty 
or  more  years  old ;  and  although  it  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  stands  so  as  to  take 
the  full  northwest  blast,  it  is  still  thrifty,  and  bears  large  crops.  I  find  by  cultivation 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  vicinity,  and  bears  well ;  the  fruit  almost  invariably  fair. 
The  young  trees  in  the  nursery  are  inclined  to  throw  out  lateral  branches  ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  may  be  set  nearer  together,  and  they  produce  straight,  handsome  trees. 

The  pear  is  what  we  call  the  Tilden,  Mr.  Asa  Tilden  owning  the  land  on  which  it 
grows.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  when  young  ;  but  I  think  that  this  will  be  materially 
changed  when  the  young  grafted  trees  come  into  bearing,  as  nearly  all  of  the  trees  now 
of  bearing  size  were  raised  from  suckers  from  the  old  tree.  The  original  tree  and  all 
the  young  trees  when  they  come  into  bearing,  produce  large  crops  and  bear  every  year. 
The  tuees  are  good  growers  and  hardy.  I  can  not  send  you  a  fair  sample  of  this  pear, 
as  it  is  too  late  for  them.   .  The  one  I  send  you  is  about  half  the  usual  size. 

The  apples  are  about  the  medium  size  as  they  generally  grow  in  this  vicinity.  Those 
I  send  were  picked  from  the  original  trees.      R.  S.  Howe. — Lebanon,  JV.  H. 

The  Tilden  pear  is  a  handsome  medium-sized  fruit,  obovate  in  focm,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin 
smooth,  yellow,  tinted  with  red  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  and  sweet ;  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavored. 

The  Woodard  apple  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit,  resembling  the  Summer  Rose.  Pale  yellow  or  cream 
colored  ground,  with  broken  stripes  and  dashes  of  light  red.  Flesh  soft,  tender,  and  fine  grained. 
The  flavor  was  impaired  by  carriage  when  in  a  ripe  state. 

►♦< 

Acknowledgements. — Wq  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  for  superb  speci- 
mens of  the  following  pears:  Bexirre  d' Anjou,  Triomph  de  Jodoigne,  TIrbanistc,  Beurre  Superjin, 
Beurre  Langelier,  Baron  de  Mello,  Nouvcau  Poiteau,  Van  Mons'  1825,  and  Collins,  (a  native  sort.) 

—  To  Dr.  Pennington,  of  Illinois,  for  very  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  following  apples: 
Smoke-house,  Tulphocken,  Willow  Twig,  White  Belle  Fleur,  Winesap,  Rambo,  Smith's  Cider,  Yellow 
Belle  Fleur,  Belmont,  Rawles  Janet,  Vandervere,  and  JDominie. 
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Ladies'  Departmekt. — Our  Index,  Ac,  so  occu- 
pies our  room  this  mouth,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  omit  our  Ladies'  Department,  The  following  is 
one  of  the  many  inquiries  we  have  received  in 
relation  to  Flower  Seeds : 

"My  wife  wished  to  inquire  if  yonr  offer  of  flower  seeds 
extends  to  another  spring,  as  she  is  anxious  to  try  the  effect 
of  introducina;  the  flower  culture  among  the  Indian  women, 
witti  a  hope  that,  like  music,  it  may  exert  a  refining,  hu- 
manizing influence  over  their  tastes  and  habits,  and  thus 
aid  us  in  our  missionary  labor."    A.  S. —  Versailles^  N.  Y. 

We  are  not  proof  against  such  appeals,  and  shall 
supply  our  female  friends  who  may  apply  during 
the  winter,  with  seeds  in  season  for  spring  plant- 


Impeksonality  of  the  Press. — ^The  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture  for  November,  contains  a  vehe- 
ment personal  attack  on  the  proprietor  of  thi'^ 
paper  for  a  criticism  of  a  series  of  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  and  published  in  the  Jour- 
7ial  under  the  headiug,  "  Theories  Examined  and 
Explained."  Had  the  author  of  said  attack  thought 
of  the  impersonality  of  the  press,  and  the  comity 
of  journalists,  he  would  have  learnt  the  name  of 
the  offender,  before  he  presumed  to  call  names 
and  use  harsh  epithets.  Having  failed  to  do  this, 
he  has  wantonly  assailed  one  who  neither  wrote 
nor  saw  the  comments  on  Mr.  Bartlett's  articles 
until  they  appeared  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  They 
were  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  who  was 
with  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  when  the 
experiments  and  researches  were  made  upon 
which  the  discussion  arose. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  II.  to  say,  that  he  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Farmer 
during  the  year,  in  the  volume  now  brought 
to  a  close ;  and  to  add  that  his  name  will  hereaf- 
ter appear  as  one  of  the  responsible  editors  of  this 
journal.  The  proprietor  acts  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  pay  liberally  for  original  mat- 
ter of  real  value  than  to  publish  that  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  thotigh  paid  for  inserting  it.  So  long 
as  the  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit-growers  of  this 
continent  sustain  the  Genesee  Farmer  as  they  now 
do,  it  shall  faithfully  represent  their  paramount 
interests,  regardless  of  all  mere  j^ersonal  consid- 
erations. 


Cornstalk  Cutters  at  the  State  Fair. — Joseph 
G.  Gilbert,  216  Pearl  street.  New  York,  complains 
tliat  in  our  account  of  the  late  State  Fair  at  Utica, 
we  noticed  "Taylor,  Tuomas  &  Co.,"  and  "IIubbs 
Patent"  Straw  and  Corn  Cutters,  but  did  not  men- 


tion   "Urmy's    Patent   Corn    Stalk   Cutter    and 
Grinder,"  which  also  was  upon  the  ground. 

We  did  not  pretend  to  any  such  a  task  as  giv- 
ing an  account  of  all  the  valuable  implements 
exhibited,  but  merely  intended  to  mention  such 
as  were  recent  inventions  or  improvements  on 
those  commonly  in  use,  as  came  under  our  obser- 
vation in  the  short  time  allowed  us  for  their 
examination.  We  regret  that  we  did  not  see 
Urmy's  Cutter  and  Crusher.  If,  as  the  published 
testimonials  say,  it  will  cut  and  crush  75.  to  100 
biishels  of  stalks,  or  one  ton  of  hay  and  straw, 
per  hour,  worked  by  hand,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crushing,  the  cattle  will  eat  up  all 
the  stalks  without  waste,  it  is  a  valuable  cutter. 

Price  $35. 

1 

Youmans'  Chart  of  Cheihstry  and  Class  Book 
OF  Chemistry. — Mr.  Edward  L.  Youmans  has  ren- 
dered the  public  a  great  service  in  getting  up  a 
Chart  of  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
academies,  which,  with  his  Class  Book,  will  ren- 
der the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  science  at 
once  easy  and  interesting.  The  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the  farmer,  gardener, 
mechanic,  mantifacturer,  and  professional  man,  is 
now  universally  admitted  ;  and  the  only  debate- 
able  point  is,  the  best  plan  of  teaching  the  science. 
For  the  million,  Mr.  Youman's  Chart  is  the  thing; 
and  every  school  in  the  United  States  should  have 
one  for  the  benefit  of  its  pupils. 

New  Agricultural  Papers. — Llessrs.  A.  B.  Al- 
len &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  large,  well  filled  weekly  sheet 
called  The  Agricultor  ;  and  Mr.  Luther  Tucker, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  started  a  somewhat  sirhilar 
journal,  folded  to  have  sixteen  pages,  under  the 
title  of  The  Country  Gentleman.  The  proprietors 
of  these  papers  are  well  known  to  reading  form- 
ers, and  each  offers  his  hebdomadal  at  $2.00  per 
annum. 


Our  friends  ordering  the  Farmer  will  be  partic- 
ular in  giving  the  name  of  the  Post  Office,  County 
and  State  ;  also,  in  writing  names  plain,  as  by  this 
much  perplexity  may  be  avoided  to  ourselves  and 
subscribers. 

Terms — Fifty  Cents  a  year  for  single  copies; 
five  copies  for  $2,  being /ot-i!^  cents  each;  and  eight 
copies  for  $.3,  being  thirty-seven  cents  each,  and  any 
greater  number  at  the  same  rate. 
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Agiuhtltuke  in  Maine. — A  handsome,  •well  ar- 
ranged volume,  entitled,  "  Transactions  of  the 
York  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  years 
1850  and  '51" — for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Secretary,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Esq.,  of  Saco — shows 
that  our  eastern  friends  are  no  less  active  in  pro- 
moting agricultural  improvement  than  those  who 
consider  themselves  favored  with  a  more  genial 
climate.  We  have  perused  with  pleasure  an  ad- 
mirable and  awakening  address,  by  the  Rev.  \V. 
A.  Drew,  of  Augusta,  delivered  before  the  Society 
in  1850;  another,  by  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Winthrop,  in 
1851 ;  also  a  valuable  paper  on  agricultural  edu- 
cation, liesides  many  interesting  reports. 

A  county  with  a  Society  such  as  that  of  York 
appears  to  be,  can  not  but  be  in  a  most  prosperous 
Condition. 


A  Fine  Farm  for  Orcharding. — Geo.  J.  "Whit- 
ney, Efiq.,  of  Rochester,  offers  to  sell,  or  rent  for  a 
t(rrn  of  years,  his  beautiful  farm  on  the  Rochester 
and  Charlotte  Plank  Road,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mr.  Donnellan's  and  Messrs.  Ryan  &  Co.'s  gar- 
dens and  nurseries.  It  contains  150  acres  of  land, 
all  in  fine  condition,  well  fenced,  &c.,  with  large 
orchard  of  the  best  fruit  just  coming  into  bearing. 
It  is  well  watered  and  contains  every  requisite 
for  orcharding.  To  any  person  desiring  to  em- 
bark in  this  business,  a  more  eligible  location,  or 
tract  of  land  cannot  be  found.  We  thus  notice  it 
because  we  have  heard  of  late  several  inquiries  on 

the  subject. 

— ♦ 

Many  articles,  some  of  them  in  type,  we  are 
compelled  to  omit ;  among  them  several  answere 
to  inquiries,  which  will  appear  in  our  next 


Adveutlsements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Farm- 
er, must  be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms — $2.00  for  every  hundred  words,  each  in- 
sei'tion,  paid  in  advance. 


Inquiries  a\\ii  ^nsiuera. 

Watkring  SiiEEr,  <fec. — Many  times  have  I  been  think- 
ing on  some  doubtful  point  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
on  tlie  "  lip  toe  "  of  writing  to  you  for  light  on  the  subject, 
■when  the  vcrj  next  number  comes  with  the  answer  to  some 
other  in(iuirer.  But  there  are  .several  questions  in  my  mind 
which  1  iiave  not  s«en  treated  upon  : 

1st.  Concprning  sheep  watering — Some  farmers  let  their 
shocp  go  all  the  season  without  water.  Is  this  right  or 
■wrong?  Have  any  e.xpcriments  been  tried  on  this  point? 
"What  is  the  eflTect  of  not  watering? 

2d.  Can  as  much  butter  be  obtained  from  sweet  milk  as 
Irom  the  same  quantity  of  sour?  Experiments  and  facts 
■wanted. 

3d.  Arc  cisterns  ever  used  on  dry  farms?  If  so,  with 
•what  success  ? — the  best  mode  of  constructing  them,  «kc.  <5a.. 
R.  P.  UoBiNSOK.—CMtUriango,  Ji.  Y.,  1852. 


1st  Wlien  sheep  are  fed  on 'green  food  they 
will  do  very  well  without  water;  but  if  their 
food  is  dry,  a  regular  supply  of  water  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  animal.  In  winter 
many  farmers  we  know  do  not  give  their  sheep 
any  water,  a'nd  the  poor  things  have  to  supply 
themselves  by  eating  snow;  but  when  water  is 
accessable  they  manifest  a  decided  preference  for 
it  and  drink  regularly.  In  some  experiments  on 
South  Down  sheep,  we  found  that  when  fed  on 
clover  hay  alone,  in  the  summer  months,  each 
sheep  eat  about  three  pounds  of  clover  hay  and 
drank  six  pounds  of  water  per  day.  Tliinking 
they  drank  more  than  was  good  for  them,  we 
confined  them  to  a  less  quantity  for  a  week  ;  they 
did  not  eat  so  much  food,  and  lost  weiyht  during 
that  week, 

2d.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point.  Some  say  the  butter  is  sweeter 
and  altogether  better  when  the  milk  is  churned 
while  sweet,  than  if  soured.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  the  butter  from  sweet 
milk  ;  and,  in  fact,  however  sweet  the  milk  may 
be  when  put  into  the  churn,  it  always  turns  sour 
in  churning  or  the  butter  will  not  come.  A  bet- 
ter quality,  though  possibly  not  so  large  a  quantity, 
of  butter  can  be  obtained  from  the  cream  alone, 
than  when  the  whole  cream  and  milk  are  churned 
together ;  there  is  less  cheesey  matter  (oasein)  in 
the  butter,  and  it  is  better  for  packing  and  pre- 
servation. There  is  the  same  amount  of  butter  in 
the  sour  milk  as  there  is  in  the  sweet;  the  sugar, 
and  not  the  butter,  being  converted  into  lactic 
acid  ;  and  as  butter  is  obtained  much  easier  from 
sour  than  from  sweet  milk,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sour  milk  will  yield  the  most  buttep. 

3d.  We  know  of  no  sjttrsfactory  experiments  on 

the  point. 

» 

HORTICULTURAL. 

(Dan'l  F.  H.)  The  wild  crab  may  be  used  for 
a  stock.  We  should  prefer  grafting  it  near  the 
ground,  unless  very  large,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  the  scion  over  or  out  growing  the 
stock. 

A  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  where  he  can 
obtain  Cranberry  seed,  and  the  quantity  necessary 
for  an  acre,  and  also  the  manner  of  sowing,  cul- 
ture, Ac.,  (fee. 

Willow  cuttings  can  be  procured  at  the  nurse- 
ries. You  will  find  a  market  in  any  large  town, 
only  let  it  be  known  that  yod  have  such  an  arti- 
cle for  sale. 

(V.  T.,  Kingsville.)  We  would  advise  you  to 
plant  your  Osage  Orange  next  spring.     We  prefer 
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yearling  plants  for  a  hedge,  to  those  which  have 
stood  two  years  in  the  seed  bed.  You  have  to 
cut  them  back  to  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
at  any  rate,  and  the  young  plants  are  less  checked, 
and  throw  out  an  abundance  of  branches  with 
more  rapidity  than  the  two  year  olds. 

(J.  M.  Ward.)  Plant  Bugs. — The  bug  so  inju- 
rious U)  your  potatoes  and  flowers,  is  probably  the 
common  squash  bug ;  and  the  means  you  have 
adopted  to  destroy  them  or  prevent  their  ravages, 
are  the  only  ones  we  know,  unless  that  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  poultry. 

The  Blackberry. — This  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Raspberry.  Give  them  a  good, 
lights  rich,  loamy  soil. 

The  Horticulturist. — Address  James  Vice,  Jr., 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Farmer,  who  has  recently 
purchased  it  and  will  publish  it  after  the  1st  of 
January,  as  you  will  see  by  prospectus. 


Smery   &    Co.''s    Improved    Horse    Powers, 
Tliresliers,    and    Seperators. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  Emery's  new  Patent  Improved  Horse-Powers, 
Threshers,  antl  Separators,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  Agricultural  Warehouse  is  the  only  depot  where  this 
superior  Power  can  be  had. 

LONGETT  &  GRIFFING, 
7-tf.        State  Ag.  Warehouse,  25  Cliff  st.,  New  York. 


Superphosphate  of  L<lnie. 

THE  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  C.  Duburg,  in 
bags  of  150  lbs.  each.  The  subscribers  have  made  a  con- 
tract for  a  large  quantity.  We  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
any  quantity  that  may  be  ordered.  Farmers  and  garden- 
ers would  do  well  to  call  on  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere, 
as  we  are  now  able  to  sell  for  a  less  price  than  heretofore 
offered.  Every  bag  is  branded  "  C.  Duburg,  Extra,  No.  1." 
LONGETT  &  GPJFFING, 
State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  Street,  New 
York.         [11-tf] 

Pure  Java   Fowls, 

WARRANTED  PURE,  from  Imported  stock  direct  from 
Java.  This  breed  is  not  excelled  by  any  raised  in  the 
United  States  for  laying  or  hatching.  Weight  from  15  to 
20  lbs.  per  pair.    Their  color  is  a  shiny  black. 

Also,  some  very  fine  Black  Polands,  which  are  better 
known  than  the  Javas. 

^g~  Price— Javas,  $5.00  per  pair ;  Polands,  $5.00  per 
pair.  Address  J.  W.  PLATT. 

[12-*1]  Bhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


P^ 


andre:  leroy, 

Nnrserymau,   at   Angers,    France, 

HONORARY  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  princi- 
cipal  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  all  the  Nursery- 
men of  the  Union  in  general,  that  he  has  made  large 
preparations  and  has  now  on  hand,  a  considerable  stock  of 
the  finest  Evergreen  Seedlings,  Koses,  Fruits,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  &c.  &c.,  most  suitable  for  the  American  mar- 
ket The  experiments  of  several  years,  of  putting  up  large 
orders  for  Uie  United  States,  enables  him  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  now  all  the  necessary  knowlepge  to  give  full 
satisfaction,  and  to  insure  the  delivery,  in  good  order,  of  all 
the  Trees,  &c.,  ordered. 

He  also  begs  to  inform  all  Nurserymen  who  have  not 
already  received  tlie  supplement  for  1852,  to  his  Catalogue 
for  1851— that  it  can  be  obtained  free  of  any  charge  at  his 
Agent's  office,  M.  Ed.»Bossange,  138  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
who  will  also  attend  to  forwarding  all  orders  sent  to  him, 
and  to  pass  through  the  Custom  House  ;  and  re-ship  all 
goods  ordered  without  any  delay  and  witli  the  greatest  care. 

Address  M.  Andeb  Leroy,  Angers,  France,  care  of 
ED.  BOSSANGE, 
Ill-2t]  188  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Potatoes— The  AVlxlte  lUercer. 

500  BARRELS  of  the  White  Mercer  (seedling)  Potatooa 
are  now  offered  for  sale  by  the  subscriber.  This  remarkable 
white  potato  is  of  almost  unparalleled  productiveness— of 
beautiful  shape— its  proportion  much  like  the  long  pink-eye, 
being  a  little  more  flattened. 

This  potato  was  obtained  by  the  subscriber  from  the  seed 
of  the  common  Mercer,  nine  or  ten  years  since.  It  received 
the  first  premium  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  a  Diploma  was  awarded  for  the  same  by  the  Monroe 
Co.  Agricultural  Society.  Since  this  period  the  White 
Mercer  has  attained,  in  Irondequoit,  increased  popularity 
with  farmers  and  gardeners — to  so  great  an  extent  that 
from  800  to  900  acres  were  planted  in  that  town,  the  past 
season,  the  product  of  which  lias  been  astonishingly  abun- 
dant— yielding  from  150  to  400  bu.  per  acre,  as  I  have  been 
creditably  informed.  The  yield  of  my  own  crop,  planted 
mostly  among  fruit  trees,  gave  200  bu.  of  fine  potatoes  per 
acre.  Those  who  have  hitherto  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
the  article,  on  account  of  the  rot,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
may,  by  obtaining  a  barrel  or  two  of  White  Mercers  grow 
them  in  great  abundance. 

The  White  Mercer  is  very  white  outside  and  in,  mealy, 
of  good  flavor,  and  longer  keeping  than  any  other  potato 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  a  late  grower,  requiring 
early  planting,  and  is  less  subject  to  rot  than  any  other  po- 
tato known  in  these  parts. 

Price  $2  per  barrel,  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Orders  will  be  received  through  the  Rochester 
P.  O.  till  the  stock  of  potatoes  are  exhausted,  after  which 
notice  will  be  given,  and  all  moneys  returned  promptly  if 
the  potatoes  are  not  forwarded. 

H.  N.  LANGWORTHY. 

Irondequoit,  near  Eochester,  N,  Y.  [12-tf  ] 


Important  to  Farmers. 
PORTABLE      MILL. 

Oakland,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  28, 1852. 
Mr.  Chaelbs  Ross — Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  25th  inst.,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  commendation  of 
your  I'atent  Conical  Mill.  To  me  it  has  proved  valuable 
for  grinding  food  for  my  stock,  as  a  few  hours  labor  with 
this  Machine  prepares  food  enough  for  fifteen  head  of  cows 
several  days.  The  Mill  used  by  me  prepares  food  for  hor- 
ses, sheep,  and  swine,  grinding  and  mixing  corn,  oats  and 
other  grains,  satisfactorily.  It  has  also  produced  for  my 
use,  our  Indian  meal,  buckwheat  meal,  and  occasionally 
wheat  flour,  thus  saving  the  time  of  teams  and  men,  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  occupied,  going  several  miles  to 
a  distant  mill,  at  much  expense  ;  it  is  therefore  a  source  of 
economy  as  well  as  an  inducement  to  better  care  of  all 
Stock,  It  affords  also  one  among  other  resources  of  conve- 
nient and  useful  labor  during  stormy  weather.  My  belief 
is  that  your  Mill  will  work  its  way  int<i  general  use  upon 
farms  where  stock  is  raised,  and  where  grist  mills  are  not 
within  a  short  distance.  In  my  estimation  this  mill  is 
among  the  most  important  machines  offered  to  the  farmer. 
Respectfully  yours,  J.  Delafield. 

N.  B. — Mr.  Delafield  has  had  the  Conical  Mill  in  use  on 
his  farm  for  nearly  fou^ears. 

Any  further  information  respecting  this  Mill,  may  be  ob- 
tained bv  letter  (post-paid)  addressed  to 

CHARLES  ROSS,  Manufacturer, 
2d  story  Phoenix  Building,  Acqueduct  sL,  opposite  the  Ar- 
cade, Rochester,  N.  Y.;  or  to  Joseph  Sedgebeer,  General 
Agent  for  the  West. 
December.  1852. 


BOOK    AGENTS    WANTED. 

GOOD  salesmen  can  earn  from  $1  to  $3  per  day,  in  selling 
AGRICULTURAL    BOOKS, 

POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN    BOOKS, 
LARGE    AND    SMALL    BIBLES, 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  PICTURES, 
Uncle  Tom's  Log  Cabin  ;  Uncle  Tom  as  it  is ;  Northwood, 
Mrs.  Hale's  new  book;  Cheap  Publications;  Gold  Medals, 
Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce;  together  with  other  new 
books. 

1  will  furnish  agents  with  from  $15  to  $30  worth  of  books 
for  cash,  and  take  back  all  the  unsold  books  and  refund 
the  money.  Agents  can  make  from  25  to  100  per  cent, 
profit,  and  in  this  way  are  not  compelled  to  kee])  their 
stock  if  not  sold.  Books  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any 
address.  Money  cam  be  safely  sent  by  niail.  Addre-ss 
D.  M.  DEWEY, 
Oct,  isce.  AjTcade  HaU,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THG  GENESEE  FARMER  FOR  1853. 


The  present  number  completes  the  volume 
for  1852.  To  those  who  have  read  the 
Farmer  this  year,  we  need  not  say  tha-t 
we  have  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense to  make  our  paper  interesting  and 
valuable.  But  for  our  large  and  almost 
unparalleled  circulation,  every  volume  we 
print  would  cost  us  more  than  the  price 
charged  to  subscribers.  To  our  friends 
and  agents  everywhere,  we  tender  our 
acknowledgements  for  past  favors,  and  hope 
to  increase  our  indebtedness  another  year. 
Let  every  subscriber  spend  an  hour  in 
calling  th-e  attention  of  Iws  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  claims  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  we  shall  more  than  double 
our  circulation  the  coming  year.  Let  all 
engage  in  this  work,  and  form  clubs  early. 
Our  agents  are  already  sending  in  their  or- 
ders, and  from  every  quarter  thus  irir  heard 
from,  large  additions  are  made  to  former 
clubs. 


The  Practical  aiui  Sdentijic  Farmer's  own  Paper. 
THE    GE^NESEE    FAKDtER, 

A   MONTllLT    JOURJfAI,  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

iixraTEATED  wrm  ntjmeeous  engkavings  of 
Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  &o. 


VOLUME    XIV,    FOR    1853. 


DANIEL  LEE,  JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  &  JOSEPH 

HARRIS,  Editors. 

P.  BARRY,  Conductor  of  Horticultural  Department 


IN  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  FocRTEE?rrn  Volume  of 
the  Genesee  Fanner,  the  Publisher  flatters  himself  that  it 
IS  too  widely  known,  too  extensively  circulated,  and  too 
well  read,  to  render  it  necessary  to  state  the  design  of  the 
*ork:.  Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of 
its  value,  and  those  unacquainted  with  it  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine it«  pages. 

The  Fourteenth  Volume  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  and  will  be  issued  regularly  on  the  1st  of  each 
month  during  the  year.  It  will  be  printed  on  new  type  and 
superior  paper,  each  number  containing  THIRTY-TWO 
PAGES,  and  making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  Volume  of 
884  pages,  with  title  page,  index,  &c.,  suitable  for  binding. 
The  work  is  appropriately  illustrated  with  beautiful  and 
really  valuable  engravings  of  Farm  Buildings,  Implements, 
Domestic  Animals,  Choice  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shruljs,  &c. — 
The  Volume  for  18.^2,  when  bound,  will  ni.ike  the  most  val- 
uable Volume  on  Agriculture  yet  published  in  this  country. 
The  Volume  for  1S53  we  design  still  farther  to  improve,  and 
hope  to  be  sustained  in  our  efforts  by  tlie  farmers  of  the 
country. 

We  number  among  our  Contributors,  hundreds  of  the  best 


Practical  Fanners  in  the  country,  and  our  readers  have 
through  our  pages,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. No  thinking  man  can  read  any  number  we  issue, 
without  receiving  some  useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  crops,  stock,  or  the  orchard,  of  more  value  than 
the  price  of  the  volume.  The  Genesee  Farmer  is  by  far 
the  Cheapest  Agricultural  .lournal  publislied  in  America. — 
Our  FORTY  THOUSAND  SUBSC^KIBERS  place  us 
ahead  of  all  other  Agricultural  Journals,  and  enable  us  to 
furnish  a  paper  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Thre-e  or  Four  Shil- 
lings, equal  to  any,  both  in  value  and  beauty.  Its  po.sition 
as  the  Cheapest,  and  at  least  one  of  the  Best  Af/ricultttral 
Journals  in  the  country,  is  fully  established,  and  we  confl- 
dently  ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  merits  from  tlie  Far- 
mers, Gardeners,  and  Fruit  Culturists  of  the  United  States. 
We  invite  all  who  feel  the  importance  of  sustaining  this 
work,  and  extending  its  usefulness,  not  only  to  subscribe 
themselves,  but  to  introduce  it  to  the  patronage  of  their 
friends. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  In  Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  $2  — Eight  Copies  for  $-3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

t^""  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  sutiscribers. 

S^°"Po8T-MA8TEKa,  Paemzrs,  and  all  friends  of  improve- 
ment, arc  respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  sub- 
scriptions. 

Subscription  money.  If  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent 
(post-paid  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 
DABlEELi    liEE, 

November,  1853.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Postage  Law. — By  the  new  Postage  Law, 
which  took  effect  on  the  Ist  of  September  last,  the 
postage  on  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  one  year  is  as 
follows, — when  paid  quarterly  in  advance : 

Anywhere  in  the  State  of  New  York, . .  3  cts. 

Anywhere  in  the  United  States, 6  ct^. 


Sausage  Cutters  and  Staffers. 

A  VEEY  superior  article,  made  of  wood  and  iron,  that 
will  cut  from  70  to  100  lbs.  per  hour.  Price  $4,  $.5  and  $8 
each.    For  Bale  by  LONGETT  &  GEIFFING, 

[ll-3t]  No.  25  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


Frencli  Zinc  Faint. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  article  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepsired  linseed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  counfry.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  it  has  superseded  wiiite 
Lead  as  a  paint 

The  French  Zinc  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  white  in  use,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities. 

The  French  Zinc  is  not  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  far- 
ther preparation  for  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paints 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zinc. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  prepared  as  above, 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  the  Manufacturer's  De- 
pot, No.  17  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1852,  M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 


Cheapest  Newspaper  In  the  World ! 
THE  ROCHESTER  WEEKLY  AJttKRICAJV, 

(a  MAitMOTII   FAMILT  AND  CENEEAL  NEWSPAPEB,) 

WILL  be  afforded,  from  and  after  January  1st,  1S53,  at  the 
unparaUeled  low  price  of  ONF DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM, 
payable  invariahly  in,  advanc-e. 

The  American  is  the  largei<t  and  best  weekly  journal  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  contains  thirty -six  columns,  fill- 
ed with  choice  original  and  selected  articles,  and  embracing 
all  those  topics  which  are  looked  for  in  the  most  popular, 
comprehensive  and  valuable  journals  of  the  day. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  markets  of  all  agricul- 
tural products. 

Persons  desiring  to  subscribe  win  please  enclose  One 
Dollar,  post-paid,  to  Lke,  JLvnn  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
proprietors  of  the  AmerirMn. 

The  postage  on  the  Weekly  American  (paid  quarterly  or 
yearly  in  advance)  is  20  cents  a  year  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Slates.  LEE,  MANN  &  CO. 

Bocheeter,  N.  T.,  December,  1852. 


THE    COUNTRY   GENTLEMAN. 

A  Joarnal  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Fireside. 
THE  publisher  of  The  CAilUvator,  having,  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Downing,  disposed  of  The  Iforticuhurisf,hiiS(ieteT- 
mined  to  carry  into  effect  a  project  he  has  had  for  some 
years  in  contemplation,  of  establishing  a  Weekly  Journal, 
in  connection  with  T/ie  Oidthmior,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Rural  Arts  generally.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  has  issued  a  specimen  num- 
ber. The  regular  publication  of  The  Country  Oen- 
tUman  will  be  commenced  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1S53,  and  its  scope  will  embrace  : 

I.  Th4  Farm.--lnc\\.vl\\\g—\.  The  Principles  of  Cultiva- 
tion, the  Preparation  of  the  Soil,  and  the  most  approved 
methods  of  Culture,  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  this  country. 

2.  The  Manufacture,  Preservation,  and  Application  of  Ma- 
nures. 3.  The  Description  and  Illustrative  Drawings  of  all 
Implements  and  Mai'hines  requisite  for  the  Farmer's  use. 
4.  The  Breeding,  Hearing,  and  Management,  of  all  the 
Domestic  Animals,  with  Engravings  of  the  different  breeds. 

II.  The  Ganlfn  (mdfhe  Orchard.— 1.  Descriptions  wiU 
be  given  of  all  the  Fruits,  of  the  difierent  varieties,  suited 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
best  modes  of  Propagation  and  Cultivation.  2.  Select  Lists 
and  Descriptions  of  Flowers,  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  suitable 
for  large  and  small  places,  with  Directions  for  their  Culture. 

3.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  products  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  a  department  liitherto  too  much  neglected, 
as  there  are  many  plants  highly  desirable  for  the  table, 
which  have  not  come  into  general  culture. 

III.  The  Fireside.— This  department  will  be  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  embracing  every  variety  of  instructive 
and  entertaining  subjects,  such  as  Historical,  Geographical 
and  Biographical  Notes,  Literature,  Natural  Science,  Tales, 
Poetry,  &.C.,  consisting  of  original  articles  and  selections  of 
a  high  order. 

IV.  Record  of  ifie  Times. — Under  this  head  will  be  giv- 
en a  concise  and  systematic  abstract  of  the  News  of  the 
Week,  embracing  briefly  everything  of  general  interest  to 
country  residents. 

V.  Prudueo  MnriretJi.— Great  efforts  will  be  made  to  ren- 
der this  department  full  and  complete,  and  particularly 
valuable  to  the  Farmer  and  I'roduce  Dealers.  A  careful 
synopsis  of  the  prices  of  Produce,  Wool,  Live  Stock,  &c.,  at 
the  leading  markets,  will  be  given,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  crops  in  the  differeTit  sections  of  the  country,  .fee. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publisher  to  make  the  paper 
attractive  aud  elegant  in  its  typograjihy  and  illustrations, 
choice  and  select  in  its  contents, — to  make  it  indispcn.sabk- 
to  the  Fanner,  and  desirable  to  every  one  who  has  a  rod  of 
ground  to  cultivate,  or  a  home  to  beautify,— and  by  devot- 
ing Its  columns  to  Improvement  in  Agriculture,  Elevati<in 
in  Character,  and  Kefinement  in  Taste,  to  render  The 
Co-unti-y  Oi-ntlemaii  the  .standard  in  its  sphere. 

Terms.^  The  Covntry  Gentleman  will  be  printed  in 
quarto  form,  each  number  consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  and 
forming  an  annual  volume  suitable  for  binding,  of  S3'2  pa- 
ges, at  Two  Dollars  per  year  when  paid  in  advance,  or 
I2.50  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

1;^"  Specimen  numbers  sent  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

Albany,  Dec,  1S52.  LUTUEK  TUCKER. 

Important  to  Fanners. 

IT  IS  generally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  farmers  that 
cutting  the  food  for  cattle  will"  save  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Bertholfs  Oblique  Rotary  Corn  Stalk,  Hay  and  Straw  Cut- 
ter, is  conceded  by  all  that  have  used  it  to  be  tar  superior  to 
any  other,  as  it  destroys  all  hard  substances  in  the  stalk 
leaving  it  soft  and  easily  eaten.  It  turns  very  easy  and  is 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and,  with  care,  will  last  an 
age.  It  has  been  awarded  Four  P'irst  Premiums  and  a 
Silver  Medal,  by  the  American  Institute.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  (postpaid)  die  patentee,  H.  W.  Beeruolf, 
Sugar  Loaf,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  LONGETT  &  GEIF- 
FING,  25  Cliff  St.,  New  York,  who  are  agents. 
1^^  Patent  Rights  for  sale.  [ll-3t] 


Premtum  Dahlias. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  Autumn  and  the  ensu- 
ing Spring,  10,(»()0  Dahlia  Roots,  which  have  proved  to  be 
the  choicest  collection  in  the  States  and  Canadas.  [See 
records  of  the  Fairs  for  the  last  four  years.] 

Persons  commencing  the  Nursery  business,  and  Ama- 
teurs, will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  us  a  call,  or 
make  enquiries  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

C.  J.  RYAN  &  CO., 

Rochester  and  Charlotte  Plank  Road  Nurseries,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  [11-tf  ] 


Emery's  Patent  First  Premium,  1852, 

RAILROAD  IIORSK  POWER, 

THRESHING    MACHINES,    SEPARATORS,    &c , 

Western   New    York   Agency. 

E.  D.  Hallock,  Agricultural  Warcliouse, 

No.  50.  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
THE  Subscriber,  late  from  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works, 
Warehouse,  and  Seed  Store,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  secured  the  sole  Agency  for  the 
sale  of  Emery's  Patent  Railroad  Horse  Power  for  Rochester 
and  vicinity,  so  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  country,  arid  which  has,  without  exception,  taken  every 
highest  premium  awarded  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  in  New  York,  for  the  best  Railroad  Horse  Powers,  in 
1^50, 1R,51,  and  again  in  l'i52,  also  at  the  Provincial  Fair  of 
Canada,  recently  held  at  Toronto,  was  awarded  a  Diploma 
and  £2,  of  which  the  judges  highly  commend  the  principle 
and  workmanship  of  "this  Power,  now  offer  them  at  manu- 
facturer's prices,  with  the  transportation  added,  and  subject 
to  the  warrantee  as  follows : 

"  To  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchasers  as  repre- 
sented in  Circulars  and  Catalogues,  or  to  be  returned  with- 
in three  months  and  full  purchase  money  to  be  refunded." 

Vox  further  itarticulars  see  Circulars  and  Catalogues, 
which  are  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the  subscriber. 

The  attention  of  the  Farming  public  is  solicited,  and  a 
careful  investigation  into  the  construction  of  this  Power, 
and  its  comparative  merits,  as  well  as  price,  is  requested 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

The  Wheeler  Power  is  also  offered  ten  dollars  cheaper 
than  heretofore  by  any  other  agency,  and  subject  to  same 
warrantee  as  given  by  others  for  the  same  kinds.  Samples 
will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  to  insure  promptness 
and  avoid  di.sapiM>inlments  in  supplying  them,  farmers  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  orders  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible. 

Ho  will  keep  for  sale,  Emery's  Peed  Planters,  the  best  in 
use;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Com 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  Chm-ning  fixtures, 
&c..  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivatc->rs,  Corn  Shelters,  Hay  Cutters,  Fan 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  gene- 
rally. He  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  dealers  with  Dunn 
and  Taylor's  well  known  Scythes;  also, Manure, Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Suaths,  Rilles,  and  other  haying  tools,  at  manu- 
facturers" prices,  wliolesale  and  retail. 

Pr.rticular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
Is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  ever  offered,  and 
whicti  is  warranted  to  do  better  vrork,  with  less  expense  of 
team  th:'n  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  this  vicinity,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 

'J'he  "  uniform  one-price,  cash  system"  will  be  adopted, 
« ith  the  jjrices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and  time  will  allow.  Farmers  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Ma- 
chines and  Implements, — and  are  assured  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptlv  the  wants  of  a  discriminating 
public.  [11-tf  j     "  E.  D.  HALLOCK. 
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PREMIUMS    FOR   1853. 
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DoRiNG  the  year  1852  the  editors  of  the  Gknesee  Farmer  circulated  over  Eight  Hundred  Dollara 
■worth  of  the  best  Agricultural  Books  published  in  the  country.  These  works,  in  addition  to  Forty 
Thousa7id  Covies  Montlily  of  our  own  Journal,  scattered  all  oTer  the  land,  even  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, we  believe  have  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  very  beneficial  influence.  Their  influence 
is  not  confined  to  those  who  receive  them,  but  is  felt  by  their  children,  their  friends  and  neighboi's. 
They  must  increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  power,  and  the  wealth  of  those  for  whose 
especial  benefit  we  labor.  It  is  our  intention  to  increase  the  circulation  of  these  works.  We  do  this 
for  the  good  they  accorajjlLsh,  as  well  as  a  slight  compensation  to  our  friends — the  friends  of  Rural 
Improvement — particularly  Post-Mastei-s  throughout  the  country,  who  act  as  voluntary  Ageuta,  with- 
out the  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward.     Below  we  give  our  List  of  Premiums  for  1853. 

PREMIUMS    TO    INDIVIDUALS. 

1st.  THIRTY  DOLLARS  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  pei-son  who  shall  send  us  the  largest 
number  of  subscribers,  at  the  club  prices,  before  the  10th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  an- 
nounce the  successful  competitor  in.  the  May  number. 

2d.  TWENTY  D0LLAR8  in  Agriculhtral  Books,  to  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  second 
highe.?t  list,  as  above. 

3d.    TEN  DOLLARS,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  th£  person  who  sends  us  the  third  highest  list 

In  order  to  make  the  circulation  of  Good  Agricultural  Books  More  General  axb  Beneficial, 
and  to  reward  every  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  their  exertions  in  its  behalf,  we 
will  give  to  those  not  entitled  to  either  of  the  above  premiums,  the  following  Books,  free  of  postage, 
or  Extra  Papers,  as  may  be  preferred : 

1st  To  every  person  person  who  sends  SIXTEEN  Subscrlbei-s,  at  our  club  terms  of  three  shillings 
EACH,  one  extra  copy  of  tlie  Farmer. 

'2dl  To  every  person  sending  for  TWENTY-FOUR  Copies,  as  above,  any  Agricultural  Book  valued 
at  50  cents,  or  two  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

Sd.  To  every  person  ordering  THIRTY-TWO  Copies  of  the  Farmer,  any  Agricultural  Book  worth 
Y5  cents,  or  three  extra  copies  of  the  Fai'iner. 

4th.    For  FORTY,  any  Agricultural  Book  valued  at  $1,  or  four  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

5th.    For  FORTY-EIGHT,  any  Agricultural  Book  worth  |1,25,  or  five  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

J^®^  For  larger  number.s.  Books  or  papers  given  in  the  xame  proporiian.  To  save  cost  to  our  friends,  we  pre-jwy 
ponttifif!  on  all  Books  sent  as  premiums,  and  persons  entitled  will  please  state  whether  they  wish  Books  or  extra  papers, 
and  inake  their  selection  whon  they  send  orders,  if  thoy  desire  Books ;  or  if  they  have  not  obtained  as  many  subscriljcrs 
as  they  intend  tf),  we  will  delay  sending  until  the  club  is  full,  if  so  requested.  We  do  not  require  that  all  the  papers  of 
a  club  should  bo  sent  to  one  Post  OfSce.  If  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  subscribers,  we  are  willing  to  send  to  as 
many  different  Offices  as  there  are  members  of  the  Club.  We  write  the  names  on  each  paper,  when  a  number  is  scnk 
to  the  same  Office,  if  so  desired,  but  when  convenient  Post-Masters  would  confer  a  favor  by  having  the  whole  number 
ordered  at  their  own  office,  sent  to  their  own  address.  „^^ 

COUNTY     PREMIUMS. 

To  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  establishing  County  Agricultural  Libraries,  we  off'er  tlie  following 
Premiums,  which  we  hope  will  aid  in  the  more  general  establishment  of  County  Libraries : 

1st  We  will  give  an  AGRICULTURxVL  LIBRARY  worth  FORTY  DOLLARS  to  the  County  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  taken  by  the  lOth  of  April  next.  This 
Library  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  Library,  under  the  care  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

2d.  To  the  Countv  in  which  the  next  greatest  number  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  Library  worth 
TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS,  on  the  same  conditions  as  above. 

As  the  above  two  premiums  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and  as  we  wish  to 
give  our  friends  in  other  States  an  equal  chance  in  the  competition,  we  offer  the  same  premiums  to 
COUNTIES  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  thus: 

1st  To  the  County  out  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of  our 
paper  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

2d.    To  the  next  County  out  of  N.    York,  a  Library  worth  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

t^"  As  all  Subscriptions  commence  anew  with  the  year,  places  where  the  Farmer  was  never  before  taken  will  stand 
an  equal  chance  in  the  competition  for  premiums.  Individuals  will  receive  the  premiums  to  which  they  m.iy  be  entitled 
for  their  individual  benefit,  as  a  compensation  for  their  personal  exertions,  and  the  numbers  they  send  will  be  credited  to 
the  Coimties  where  the  papers  are  sent,  so  that  the  premiums  to  individuals  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  County  pre- 
miums, or  the  County  with  individual.s. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Fanner  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  and  counted  the  same  as  new  subscribers.  "We  shall 
keep  a  correct  account  of  the  subscribers  sent  by  each  person  and  county.  In  the  May  number  we  shall  announce  the 
premiums.  Libraries  wiU  be  forwarded  per  order,  immediately  after  the  aimouncement,  and  persons  or  societies  can 
select  their  own  books,  or  leave  the  selection  to  us.  ^W  Specimen  numbers,  show-bilLs,  &c.,  sent  to  all  post-paid  appli- 
cants.   All  letters  most  be  paid  or  free.    Bubscription  money,  if  properly  eacloeed,  may  be  mailed  at  oar  riak. 
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THE    HORTICULTURIST    FOR    1853. 


Thk  melancholy  deatli  of  A.  J.  Downing  deprived  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist 
of  the  labors  of  one  whose  essays  they  had  so  long  read  with  unmingled  pleasure  and 
profit'.  Since  that  sad  event  became  known,  the  great  question  among  the  horticul- 
turists of  the  country,  who  have  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  has  been,  who 
should  succeed  to  this  important  post.  With  singular  unanimity,  it  has  been 
assigned  to  P.  Barry,  of  Rochester,  who  has  been  urgently  solicited  in  various  ways, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  This,  from  the  nature  of  his 
jngagements,  he  could  not  do  while  the  Horticulturist  was  published  at  Albany. 
The  subscriber,  who  has  long  been  connected  with  Mr.  Barry,  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  has  therefore  purchased  the  Horticulturist,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  th-e  present  volume  it  will  be  published  at  Rochester,  and  EDITED 
BY  P.  BARRY,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  Horticulturists  of  the  country,  whose 
communications  will  materially  add  to  its  value.  The  ARCHITECTURAL  DEPART- 
MENT will  be  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  ability  and  reputation. 

To  render  the  work  accessible  to  a  greater  number,  and  consequently  more  beneficial, 
the  price  will  be  reduced  to  Two  Dollars  per  year,  in  advance,  and  at  the  same-  time 
various  improvements  made.  Each  number  will  contain  a  fiiU  page  engraving  of  some 
new,  rare  and  valuable  fi'llit  or  flower,  drawn  from  nature,  and  engraved  in  a  style  not 
excelled. 

Still  further  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  and  meet  the  improving  taste  and 
increasing  wants  of  the  Horticultural  community,  we  shall  also  publish  an  edition 
with  COLORED  PLATES,  each  number  containing  a  full  page  engraving  of  some 
new,  rare  and  valuable  fruit  or  flower,  correctly  colored  from  nature,  by  the  best  living 
artists  in  this  line.  This  will  be  a  new  and  important  feature,  in  this  countrj ,  and 
must  command  the  attention  and  patronage  of  both,  professional  and  amateur 
Horticulturists,  As  the  number  of  colored  plates  we  can  furnish  will  be  limited,  from 
the  care  and  time  required  in  their  preparation,  those  who  wish  the  Colored  Edition  of 
the  Hoi-ticulttirist  for  1853  will  do  well  to  order  immediately.  Price  with  colored 
plates.  Four  Dollars,  in  advance. 

All  who  cultivate  fruit  or  flowers  should  read  the  Horticulturist,  as  it  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Horticulture  and  its  kindred  arts  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architec- 
ture, and  will  keep  its  readers  advised  of  everything  new  on  the  subject,  either  in 
Europe  or  America. 

It  will  be  our  aim  not  only  to  make  the  Horticulturist  superior  both  in  style  and 
matter  to  any  work  of  the  character  in  this  country,  but  equal  to  any  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Journals  of  Europe,  and  we  confidently  ask  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Horti- 
culturists of  the  country.  The  January  number  will  bo  issued  early  in  December,  and 
specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  to  all  who  will  interest  themselves  in  its  behalf.  The 
volume  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853. 

Address  J.  VICK,  Jr.,  Publisher, 

November  1,  1852.  Rochester,  N.   Y. 
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